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BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


CHAPTER   VIIL 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  PREDESTINATION. 
§  88.  Election  and  Calling. 

Comp.  Weiss,  die  Praedeslinafionslehre  des  Apostela  Paulus,  in  den  Jahr- 
hucln^m  fur  deutsche  Theologie,  1857,  1 ;  W.  Beysclilag,  die  Pauliniachc 
Theodicee,  Berlin  1868. 

[HE  assurance  of  the  individual  depends  on  his 
calling  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Christian  Church, 
as  by  this  calling  the  divine  purpose  of  election 
begins  to  be  realized  towards  him  (a).  God  has 
in  Himself  the  absolute  right,  A  priori,  to  create  men  to 
salvation  or  destruction,  and  by  the  free  action  of  His  power 
to  lead  on  to  this  goal ;  but  in  regard  to  the  Christian  salva- 
tion He  has  availed  Himself  of  His  right  only  in  so  far  as, 
independently  of  all  human  works  and  deserts.  He  determines 
according  to  His  absolute  will  to  what  conditions  He  will 
attach  His  grace  {b).  The  condition  with  which  He  has 
connected  His  election  is  now  nothing  else  than  the  love 
wliich  He  foreknew  in  the  receptive  soul  (c).  But  the  elect 
are  called  when  God  by  His  gospel  works  faith  in  them  (d). 

(a)  If  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  Christian  life  is 
exposed  to  troubles  of  many  kinds  (§  86),  which  may  hinder 
it  from  reaching  its  goal ;  and  if  God  alone  can  so  strengthen 
him  who  is  in  trial,  that  he  continue  to  stand  (Eom.  xiv.  4, 
xvi.  25), — then  the  Christian  must  have  the  assurance  that  God 
will  even  do  this.  This  assurance  rests  on  the  faithfulness  of 
God,  who  does  not  allow  trial  to  become  too  severe  (1  Cor.  x.  13 ; 
VOL.  IL  A 
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comp.  Matt.  xiii.  20),  or  who  so  strengthens  the  wavering  that 
he  continues  unblameable  to  the  end  (i.  8).  This  presupposes 
that  God  has,  as  it  were,  become  bound  to  the  individual ;  and 
this,  according  to  ver.  9,  He  has  done  by  His  calling  (comp. 
1  Thess.  V.  24,  and  therewith  §  62,  c).  As  the  calling  of 
Israel  is  an  irrevocable  designation  to  the  saving  blessings 
designed  for  them  (Eom.  xi.  29  ;  comp.  §  72,  £^,  so  here  it  is 
a  designation  to  the  future  glory  (et?  Koivcoviav  tov  vlov  avTov : 
1  Cor.  i.  9,  and  therewith  §  77,  d;  comp.  2  Thess.  ii.  14); 
but  therein  is  necessarily  involved  also,  as  with  Peter  (§  45), 
the  designation  to  that  holiness  (kXtjtoI  u^lol  :  1  Cor.  i.  2  ; 
Eom.  i.  7 ;  comp.  1  Thess.  ii.  1 2,  iv.  7)  which  God  has  to 
work  in  them,  to  prove  and  perfect  in  them,  if  they  are  to 
reach  that  goal.  In  our  Epistles  is  the  idea  of  calling  for  the 
first  time  quite  definitely  announced  as  the  designation  of  a 
visible  act  done  once  for  all,  in  which  God  has,  as  it  were, 
given  to  the  individual  the  assurance  that  He  will  lead  him 
on  in  this  way  to  perfect  salvation ;  and  this  act  is  his 
introduction  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Christian  Church.^  In 
this  act  is  the  divine  purpose  expressed,  to  lead  each  to  salva- 
tion, as  it  is  already  realized  in  the  present,  and  yet  draws 
near  in  its  completion  (Eom.  viii.  28:  ol  Kara  "TrpoOeaiv  kXijtoI); 
and  this  purpose  is  conceived  of  on  the  side  of  Him  who 
calls  according  to  election  (ix.  11 :  97  kut  iK\o>yr]v  irpoOecrc^ 
€K  TOV  Kd\ovvro<t),  i.e.  so  that  out  of  the  mass  of  humanity 
those  are  expressly  chosen  whom,  as  His  holy  and  beloved 
■ones,  He  wishes  to  be  partakers  of  salvation  (xi  28;  comp.  Col. 
iii.  12;  Eph.  i.  4,  5).      This  secret  divine  decree  of  election^ 

'  This  is  clear,  especially  from  1  Cor.  viL  18,  21,  22,  according  to  which,  each 
is  to  remain  as  a  Christian  in  the  same  vocation  in  which  he  was  called  ;  and 
from  vv.  17,  20,  where  the  manner  of  the  *A.?«j  is  itself  designated  as  different, 
according  to  the  position  in  life  in  which  each  Christian  is.  So  far  as  the 
membi^rs  of  the  Christian  Church  belong  to  Christ,  they  are  *x>it»/  Xfumu 
(Rom.  i  6) ;  so  far  as  they  stand  in  a  living  fellowship  with  Christ,  they  are 
xXnrai  S»  xvfiif  (1  Cor.  viL  22) ;  in  so  far  as  they  are  free  from  the  law,  tlioy  are 
called  t*  iXivftfia.  (GaL  v.  13).  If  KaXilv  stands  (1  Cor.  x.  27)  for  an  invitation 
to  a  feast,  this  naturally  has  notliiug  to  do  with  the  technical  meaning  of  the 
word. 

'  '£xXi»r«f  (Rom.  xvi.  13)  naturally  is  not  used  in  the  technical  sense  of  the 
doctrine  of  election,  but  means  select,  distinguished,  as  §  30,  d.  In  other 
passages  the  idea  of  election  is  throughout  not  difl'erently  conceived  of  than  by 
Peter  and  James  (§  44,  45),  only  that  here,  naturally,  it  refers  not  to  a  narrower 
election  from  the  chosen  people,  but  from  among  men  generally.    On  the  other 
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becomes  clearly  manifest  in  the  calling  to  the  Church  (1  Cor.  i. 
26-28:  ^ijTrere  rrjv  Kk^triv  vficov  . . .  on  . . .  e^eke^aro  6  ©eo? ; 
comp.  1  Thess,  i  4,  5,  and  therewith  §  61,  h).  While  God 
thereby  takes  the  first  step,  so  to  speak,  for  carrying  out  the 
purpose  He  has  made  for  the  salvation  of  the  individual  (Rom. 
viii.  30:  ov<i  irpocopiaev,  tovtov^  koX  iKoXea-ev;  comp.  ix.  23, 
24),  He  gives  them  the  assurance  that  He  will  not  allow  them 
to  fail  in  all  that  follows.  Even  on  that  account,  in  the 
divine  purpose  of  election,  the  matter  really  is  as  to  definitive 
obtaining  of  salvation,  and  not  merely  as  to  the  fixing  the  time 
for  the  realization  of  it.^ 

(6)  It  is  implied  in  the  very  idea  of  election  that  it  is  a 
free  act  The  mercy  of  God,  on  which  it  rests,  can  be  de- 
pendent on  nothing  else  than  God  Himself  as  pitying  (Eom. 
ix.  15,  16);  hence  it  is  said,  ver.  18:  oy  OeXet  iXeei.  ^Ov 
diXei,  a-K\7)pvv€i  forms  the  opposite  to  this,  and  thus  it  appears 
that  God  has,  from  the  beginning,  created  and  prepared  the 
one  for  salvation  and  the  other  for  destruction,  making  the 
one  receptive  and  hardening  the  other.  In  fact,  the  apostle 
vindicates  for  God  as  the  creator  the  absolute  right  to  do  this, 
just  as  the  potter  in  the  simile  has  the  absolute  right,  out  of 
the  same  lump  to  form  vessels  to  an  honourable  and  a  dis- 
band, it  refers  (comp.  Boyscblag,  p.  87)  even  in  our  Epistles,  as  in  the  election 
of  Israel,  to  a  historical,  and  not  to  a  pre-temporal  act  of  God,  as  in  2  Thess.  ii. 
13  the  reading  ««•'  afx>ii  is  incorrect  (corap.  §  61,  c),  and  1  Cor.  ii.  7  speaks  of 
the  eternal  purpose  of  salvation  and  not  of  election. 

'  Beyschlag,  p.  36,  has  abundantly  proved,  against  von  Hofmann,  that  in  the 
idea  of  election  there  is  necessarily  implied  an  opposite  to  such, — those,  namely, 
who  are  not  elected  (comp.  e.g.  Rom.  xL  7);  for  one  may  refer  election,  but  not 
with  him,  simply  to  the  point  of  time  in  which  grace  is  brought  savingly  to 
bear  on  the  individual,  so  that  thereby  a  universal  purpose  of  salvation  would 
not  be  excluded.  The  passage,  Rom.  v.  18,  says  only  that  the  hxaittfiM  of  Christ 
has  a  universal  significance  for  the  whole  human  race,  as  the  vrapatrTtiftx  of  Adam, 
while  (ver.  19)  those  only  are  expressly  designated  as  «/  vakXil  who,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  have  become  righteous  (and  blessed) ;  and,  according  to  the  connection 
(Uom.  xi.  32),  only  says  that  God  finally  has  pity  on  the  Jew  as  on  the  Gentile, 
as  the  rifrat  without  the  article  refers  to  the  ifitTf  and  airti  (w.  80,  31),  i.e.  to 
the  converted  heathen  and  to  Israel  (as  a  people).  This  reference  needs  no 
ai^tr'iftvt,  as  Beyschlag,  p.  51,  supposes,  while  a  reference  to  all  individuals 
would  necessarily  require  the  <ra»Ta£j  to  be  without  the  article,  a  fact  which 
rfleiJerer,  p.  253  f.  [E.  T.  i.  256]),  overlooks;  and  he,  moreover,  from  a  philo- 
sophical contemplation  of  the  apostle's  teaching  regarding  the  relation  of  the 
calling  of  the  Gentiles  to  Israel  (§  91),  draws  dogmatic  conclusions  in  the  sense 
of  Beysclilug's,  which  destroy  the  idea  of  election. 
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honourable  use  (vv.  20,  21).'*  On  the  contrary,  when  ho 
comes  to  speak  of  the  actual  attainment  of  salvation,  by  means 
of  a  Si  he  puts  the  actual  dealings  of  God  at  present  in 
express  contrast  with  the  former  right  vindicated  for  God  iu 
dbstrado  (ver.  22).  The  <TKevr}  6pyi)<i  Kar'npriafiha  eh 
d-jrcoXeiav  are  by  no  means  men  whom  He  has  fitted  for 
destruction,  in  order  to  make  known  by  them  His  wrath  and 
His  power;  but,  according  to  the  connection,  the  Jews, 
who  on  account  of  their  unbelief  had  fallen  under  God's 
wrath  and  so  were  ripe  for  destruction,  but  whom  He, 
deferring  the  exhibition  of  His  anger  and  His  avenging  power, 
has  nevertheless  till  now  endured  with  much  lonjT-sufferinjr,  in 
order  to  lead  them  to  repentance  (ii.  4).'*  The  TrporjToifiaaev 
in  ix.  23  cannot,  conformably  with  this,  refer  to  the  creation 
of  vessels  of  mercy,  but  only  to  their  preparation  for  this  by 
preventing  grace,  which  works  indeed  in  the  paedagogic  leading 
both  of  heathenism  and  Judaism  (comp.  §  70,  72).  That 
the  election,  according  to  note  a,  consists  in  a  selection  from 
the    collective    number    of    human    individuals,    excludes    a 

*  It  appears  then  to  be  assumed  by  him  that  God  has  availed  Himself  of  this 
right  in  individual  cases,  in  order  to  show  His  perfect  freedom  to  do  so.  In  this 
sense  he  refers  to  Scripture  statements  regarding  Jacob  and  Esau  (Mai.  i.  2,  S  ; 
comp.  Rom.  ix.  13)  on  the  one  hand,  and  regarding  Pharaoh  (Ex.  ix.  16  ;  comp. 
Rom.  ix.  17)  on  the  other,  because  these,  from  their  terms,  in  conformity  witli  his. 
method  of  interpretation,  and  without  reference  to  their  connection  and  historical! 
reference  (comp.  §  74,  c),  appear  to  require  this  explanation.  Moved  by  dog- 
matic prepossessions,  one  might  reserve  the  idea,  that  even  in  reference  to  those- 
who,  in  the  course  of  the  historical  development  of  the  kingdom,  seem  to  be 
excluded  from  salvation,  God's  mercy  may  somewhere  and  in  some  way  bring 
salvation  ;  but  for  Paul,  at  any  rate,  it  is  sufficient  that  Esau,  by  his  exclusion 
from  the  theocratic  inheritance,  is  shut  out  from  salvation  ;  and  likewise 
Pharaoh,  when  God  hardened  him,  to  show  in  him  His  might  (in  the  judgment 
which  brought  destruction  on  him).  The  considerations  by  which  Beyschlag 
(p.  39)  seeks  to  weaken  the  example  of  Esau,  are  shown  to  be  even  not  Pauline, 
and  tho6e  about  Pharaoh  (p.  60)  depend  on  the  reference  of  ver.  22  to  him,  and 
that  is  undoubtedly  false. 

•  Even  Beyschlag,  p.  53  f.,  has  acknowledged  the  distinct  turn  which  is  intro- 
duced into  the  line  of  thought  (Rom.  ix.  22),  and  has  conclusively  proved  that 
the  vessels  of  wrath  here  mentioned  cannot  be  identical  with  the  rxivn  tU 
in/iiat,  referred  to  hypothetically  (ver.  21),  as  God  cannot  be  angry  at  that 
which  He  has  Himself  made.  But  the  objection  he  makes  (p.  58)  against  the 
Calvinistic  interpretation  depends  on  his  referring  (ver.  22)  to  Pharaoh  (comp. 
footnote  4),  as  God  may  indeed  wait  with  much  long-suffering  for  a  number  who 
have  already  incurred  His  wrath,  even  though  not  one  of  them  repents,  but  not 
for  Pharaoh,  whom  He  has  Himself  hardened,  in  order  to  show  His  (judicial) 
might.     But  that  Paul  quite  intentionally  avoids  <2  *»t>)/i-/»i»,  exactly  corre- 
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creation  of  two  classes  of  men  destined  for  two  separate  ends, 
and  yet  more  decisively  so  does  everything  which  Paul 
teaches,  according  to  §  67,  as  to  Adam's  transgression  and  its 
results,  inasmuch  as  in  a  very  different  sense,  at  all  events, 
could  it  be  said  of  men  created  d  priori  for  destruction,  than 
of  those  destined  to  salvation,  that  by  the  transgression  of 
Adam  have  they  come  under  the  dominion  of  sin  and  death. 
If  Paul  (ver.  1 8),  in  a  way  which  approaches  a  predestination 
from  arbitrary  will,  maintains  the  unfettered  will  of  God  in 
His  mercy,  this  is  in  opposition  to  the  Jews,  who  supposed 
that,  through  their  acknowledged  efforts  after  righteousness 
(ix.  31,  X.  2),  they  had  a  claim  on  salvation  above  that  of  the 
heathen,  in  order  to  establish  the  truth  that  the  mercy  of  God 
involved  in  election  does  not  depend  on  the  willing  or  the 
running  of  men  (ix.  IG).  The  Kar  cKXoyrjv  irpoOeaifi  is  not 
to  be  dependent  on  i^  epytov  (ver.  11);  because  6/^X07?;,  which 
is  the  ultimate  ground  of  the  Christian  salvation,  as  of  the 
quality  of  that  salvation  generally,  must  be  an  act  of  grace,  an 
€K\oyT)  p^a/3tT09  (xl  5).*     It  by  no  means  follows  from  this 

spending  with  £  v-fmraifiartr,  plainly  shows  that  he  wished  it  to  be  taken  as  an 
adjective.  This  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  word,  as  Pfleiderer,  p.  245 
(E.  T.  i.  248]),  asserts  (comp.  1  Cor.  i.  10).  Very  energetically  also  does  the 
latter  contend  against  the  proper  interpretation  of  ver.  22.  It  is  in  vain,  how- 
ever, that  he  seeks  to  turn  away  the  reference  to  the  revelation  of  wTath  at  the 
last  day  (comp.  Rom.  iL  6),  and  to  introduce  here  the  thought  that  the  harden- 
ing of  one  is  but  a  temporary  state  which  will  end  in  an  act  of  grace  (comp.,  on 
the  contrary,  footnote  3),  although  he  admits  himself  that  this  thought  is  left 
quite  untouched  by  the  apostle  (p.  246  [E.  T.  i.  249]).  Bather  only  on  that 
account,  along  with  the  aim  of  the  fiaxftlvftia,  self-evident  according  to  ii.  4, 
could  the  aim  referring  to  the  vessels  of  mercy  bo  at  the  same  time  (««/ :  also) 
attained,  because  without  that  long-suffering  the  last  judgment  would  have 
carried  off  the  vessels  of  wrath,  but  would  also  have  made  impossible  every 
wider  development,  and  so  the  call  of  the  vessels  of  mercy.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  simple  "preservation  of  the  vessels  of  wrath"  (p.  244  [E.  T.  i.  247]) 
cannot  be  referred  to  the  /lanptfufiia,  which,  besides,  would  have  no  meaning  as 
applied  to  a  quality  produced  by  God  Himself. 

•  As  x'f''^'  *D<i  '5  tfytit  stand  in  irreconcilable  opposition  (ver.  6  ;  comp. 
%  75,  6),  inasmuch  as  every  human  work  creates  merit  (iv,  4),  then  an  ixXtyii 
i»  Xf'/tti  would  no  more  be  an  act  of  grace.  It  is  not  enough,  to  be  sure,  to 
say  that  the  tendency  of  such  setting  the  one  over  against  the  other  by  the 
apostle  is  to  show  the  Jews  that  they  can  raise  no  objection  to  the  contrary  if 
God  makes,  not  merit  from  works,  but  faith,  to  be  the  condition  of  obtaining 
salvation  ;  for  Beyschlag,  p.  33,  rightly  notices  that  the  reference  here  is  not  to 
the  condition  of  justification,  with  its  il*  l^  ifyh  «^^'  >'  trUrttt,  but  to  the 
condition  of  election,  which,  according  to  note  d,  has  the  production  of  iaith  in 
the  act  of  calling  as  its  result 
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that  God  must  act  from  pure  arbitrariness  by  election,  as 
regards  those  He  chooses  to  pity,  but  only,  that  it  depends  on 
Himself  alone,  what  the  conditions  are  on  which  He  makes 
election  to  salvation  depend. 

(c)  The  passage,  Kora.  viii.  2  8-30,  announces,  in  the  plainest 
terms,  on  what  the  assurance  of  the  predestined  rests.  Those 
whom  God  has  once  predestinated  to  salvation  (ver,  29),  He 
conducts  with  steady  hand  from  the  first  beginning  of  the 
Christian  life  to  its  completion  (ver.  30),  so  that  all  that 
happens  to  them  in  this  way  must  serve  their  best  interests 
(ver.  28).  And  now  it  is  here  expressly  said  (ver.  29) 
that  He  predestinated  those  whom  He  foreknew.'^  But  this 
foreknowledge  can  refer  only  to  that  quality  on  which 
God  has  determined,  according  to  His  free  will,  to  make 
election  depend;  and  what  that  is,  is  explicitly  stated  in 
the  connection  of  vv.  28  and  29.  If  those  for  whose 
best  interests  all  things  contribute  are  designated,  ver.  28, 
first  as  those  who  love  God,  and  afterwards  as  those  who  are 
called  according  to  His  purpose,  then  ver.  29,  introduced  as 
giving  the  reason,  removes  the  apparent  contradiction  between 
the  latter  objective  and  the  former  subjective  sign,  that  God 
lias  ordained  even  those  to  salvation,  and  conformably  to  that 
foreordination  has  called  those  (ver.  30)  whom  He  has  fore- 
known as  such,  viz.  as  love  Him.  Also,  1  Cor.  viii.  3,  it  is 
said  that  he  who  loves  God  is  known  as  such  by  Him,  and, 
according  to  ii.  9,  God  has  prepared  all  salvation  for  such  as 
love  Him.  We  have  already  found  love  to  God  made  by 
James  the  condition  of  election  (§  54,  a) ;  and  while,  according 
to  him,  this  love  to  God  is  found  in  the  irTda-xpi  (ii.  5),"  so  here, 
too,  it  is  those  who  before  the  world  are  the  foolish,  the  weak, 
and  the  despised  whom  God  has  chosen  (1  Cor.  i.  27,  28  j 

7  When  Pfleiderer,  p.  249  [E.  T,  i.  252],  reasserts  that  -rfoynufKin  can  mean 
only  "to  appoint  beforehand,"  he  has  not  shown  the  linguistic  right  to  do 
80,  because  it  can  only  mean  (Rom.  xi.  2 ;  comp.  §  91,  a),  as  in  1  Pot.  i,  20 
(comp.  §  48,  a),  to  foreknow.  But  even  the  context  excludes  his  interpretation  ;. 
for,  should  •St  *faiy*u  really  indicate  only  "the  persons,"  and  «aJ  •rfouptinD  only 
the  "determination"  of  the  8election=election,  then  this  would  be  indicated  by 
a  repetition  of  the  same  word.  Also,  according  to  Gal.  iv.  9,  the  being  known 
of  God  is  the  ultimate  ground  of  all  salvation  {ytitTit  ret  0iit,  ftaXXa*  Si  yYtiriitnt 
inri  Buu).  Pfleiderer,  on  the  other  hand,  rightly  contends  against  the  reference 
of  xftyumtxM  to  a  foreknowledge  of  faith. 
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corap.  §  29,  d).  But  naturally  this  love  is  not  regarded  by 
Paul  as  a  human  act,  as,  according  to  note  h,  such  a  thing 
cannot  possibly  be  the  condition  of  election ;  it  is  rather  the 
opposite  of  all  personal  acts  and  service ;  it  is  rather  that 
pure  longing  for  God,  needing  salvation,  which  alone  guaran- 
tees perfect  receptivity  for  the  working  of  grace.  Even  this 
very  receptivity  is  to  be  regarded  as  produced  in  them  by 
means  of  God's  discipline  in  life  (Rom.  ix.  23  :  irpoTjroi- 
fjuKrev ;  comp.  note  b) ;  but  even  in  the  way  in  which  indi- 
viduals allow  the  grace  which  meets  men  in  that  discipline  to- 
prepare  them  to  be  such  as  are  receptive  of  the  decisive- 
working  of  grace,  God  acknowledges  them  as  those  who  love 
Him.  On  this  very  account  the  wise,  the  noble,  the  mighty 
of  this  world  are  in  general  not  elected  (1  Cor.  i  26),  because 
in  the  pride  of  their  possessions,  and  in  contentment  therewith, 
they  do  not  feel  that  need  of  something  higher  which  alone 
makes  one  receptive  of  divine  grace. 

(d)  If  the  elect  are  to  be  called  of  God,  i.e.  if  they  are  to 
be  introduced  into  the  Church  of  Christ  (note  a),  then  faith 
has  to  be  wrought  in  them,  for  even  the  calliug  is  nothing  else 
than  the  working  of  divine  grace  producing  faith,  and  thus, 
even  when  the  believer  feels  himself  moved  of  himself  to  get 
baptism  and  to  become  a  member  of  the  Church,  summoning 
him  for  the  Church  by  an  inner  compulsion  of  his  own.  But 
as  faith  proceeds  from  the  message  (of  the  salvation  which 
has  appeared  in  Christ)  springing  from  a  divine  command 
(Bom.  X.  17;  comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  11),  so  the  calling  is  realized 
by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  (comp.  2  Thess.  ii.  14;  and 
along  with  that  §  Gl,  &;  Eph.  iii.  6).^     According  to  1   Cor. 

'  According  to  Gal.  i.  6,  the  calling  rests  on  the  evidence  of  grace  Clirist  has 
given  us  in  His  atoning  death  ;  for  without  this  there  had  been  no  redeemed 
Church,  and  therefore  no  calling  into  its  fellowship.  But  if  the  fttTtxTitiritu  .  .  . 
iif  irtptf  tuayyiXiar  is  at  the  same  time  a  fall  ao**  t»u  xaXiftttTti  iftaf,  it  is  clear 
from  this  that  the  calling  was  brought  about  by  the  true  gospel,  which  pro- 
claimed that  atoning  death  and  the  redemption  based  on  it.  On  this  account  a 
human  persuasion  in  favour  of  Jewish  errors,  v.  8,  may  oppose  the  work  of 
divine  grace  in  the  calling,  which  is  accordingly  an  impulse  towards  obedience 
to  the  truth  (ver.  7  :  rv  iXKhia. . . .  vuhrtxt),  and  is  brought  about  by  the  gospel, 
whose  contents  form  the  truth  (Gnl.  ii.  5,  14  :  itXrJu*  fZ  tlmyytxitv ;  2  Cor. 
vL  7  :  Xiyt  ixntitat  \  comp.  Eph.  i.  13 ;  Col.  i.  5).  So  far,  now,  as  the 
apostle  has  conveited  the  members  of  the  Church  to  faith,  the  calling  mediated 
by  him  may  be  termed  a  begetting  by  the  gospel  (1  Cor.  iv.  15).     That  the 
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ii.  5,  the  faith  of  the  Christian  is  not  to  rest  on  the  wisdom 
of  men,  but  upon  the  power  of  God,  i.e.,  according  to  the 
connection  with  ver.  4,  on  the  working  of  the  divine  power 
which  comes  from  the  Spirit  of  God  working  by  the  gospel. 
Faith  is  therefore  a  work  of  grace  (comp.  2  Thess.  iii.  2  ; 
PliiL  i.  29),  for  which  the  apostle  gives  God  thanks  (Rom. 
i.  8;  comp.  2  Thess.  i.  o;  Eph.  i.  15,  16;  Col.  i.  3),  but 
which  does  not  come  to  all  to  whom  the  gospel  comes. 
Xot  for  all  is  the  gospel  a  divine  power,  but  for  those  who 
(according  to  the  divine  purpose)  have  been  delivered  (1  Cor. 
i,  18),  i.e.,  according  to  ver.  24,  for  the  called  or  the  elect 
(vv.  27,  28).  But  for  those  who  are  not  called  and  have 
hence  fallen  under  condemnation,  the  gospel  is  not  only  folly 
(vv.  18,  23),  in  so  far  as  it  remains  hid  from  them  in  its 
real  saving  significance  (2  Cor.  iv.  3),  but  a  savour  of  death 
(2  Cor.  ii.  15,  IC),  in  so  far  as  unbelief  of  God's  word  robs 
them  of  the  only  means  of  salvation,  but  as  guilty  disobedience 
it  brings  upon  them  sure  destruction  (2  Thess.  i.  8  ;  comp. 
§  61,  c).  For  even  here  unbelief  appears  incidentally  as  self- 
condemned  disobedience  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel  (Gal.  v.  7 ; 
liom,  X.  16),  as  faith  is  set  forth  as  a  spontaneous  reception 
of  the  grace  (2  Cor.  vi.  1)  offered  in  the  gospel  (comp.  1  Thess. 
i.  6).  Surely  in  this  sense  faitli  (1  Cor.  i.  21 ;  Eom.  i.  16)  is 
evidently  not  the  operation  of  the  gospel,  but  the  condition 
(dependent  on  men  themselves)  on  which  the  gospel  works 
deliverance  (§  82,  d).  This  apparent  contradiction  is  removed 
in  this  way,  that  the  election,  in  consequence  of  which  faith 
works,  according  to  note  c,  has  become  connected  with  a 
definite  and  previously  known  quality  of  man,  from  which  by 
an  inner  necessity  proceeds  the  free  reception  of  the  word 
which  works  and  will  work  faith,  the  fulfilment  of  the 
command    of   obedience    which    it    claims.^     So    little    does 

working  of  faith  is  put  neccssaril}'  in  the  calling,  it  follows  from  this  that 
iixaiuri!  (Uoin.  viii.  30)  is  also  mentioned  as  the  direct  result  of  the  calling,  as 
it  elsewhere  appears  connected  with  the  condition  of  faith. 

8  It  were  accordingly  to  distinguish  between  the  obedient  reception  of  the 
word  on  the  part  of  man  which  proceeds  from  the  love  of  God,  the  receptive 
longing  for  salvation,  and  the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  word  ■wrought  in 
man  by  the  word  in  consequence  of  that,  from  which  again  justifying  saving 
faith  in  the  specific  sense  results.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  Paul,  as 
little  here  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Thcssalonians,  has  distinguished  these  two 
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Paul  in  consequence  think  of  an  irresistible  working  of 
grace,  which  requires  no  point  of  contact  with  men,  so  far 
from  him  is  the  thought  of  any  irrevocableness  of  such 
working  of  grace.  To  be  sure  (Gal.  iv.  9),  when  he  traces 
our  knowledge  of  God  (which  implies  a  reception  of  the 
gospel  by  faith)  back  to  our  being  known  (and  the  election 
which  thereupon  follows  ;  comp.  note  c,  footnote  7),  he  speaks 
of  the  falling  away  threatened,  and  tlie  possibility  of  this  forms 
the  ground  presupposition  for  all  his  exhortations  (comp.  e.fj. 
Gal.  V.  1-4;  2  Cor.  vi.  1;  llom.  xi.  20-22).  The  whole 
doctrine  of  election  has  even  now  the  tendency  to  make  the 
believer  in  it  sure  that  the  grace  of  God  which  has  called  him 
can  and  will  lead  him  to  the  goal  thereby  presented  to  him 
(comp.  note  a).  It  will,  on  its  part,  fail  in  nothing  to  preserve 
and  perfect  the  faith  it  has  produced,  and  it  is  and  continues 
to  be  the  condition  of  all  confirmation  (§  86,  rf) ;  so  that  for 
every  one  longing  for  salvation,  so  long  as  he  continues  to 
long  for  it,  the  way  to  salvation  is  already  prepared. 

§  89.   The  Gospel  and  tJte  ApostlesMp. 

The  gospel  in  calling  can  only  quicken  faith,  because  it  is 
a  word  of  God,  though  preached  indeed  by  men,  but  working 
with  divine  power  through  the  Spirit  of  God  (a).  For  its 
proclamation  the  apostles  have  been  chosen  of  God,  called  and 
sent  by  Christ,  since  it  has  been  directly  revealed  to  them  by 
Christ  and  His  Spirit  (h).  The  only  specific  token  of  this 
apostolic  calling  is  the  success  of  their  activity  in  founding 
churches — a  success  given  them  by  God — and  indirectly  the 
gift  of  miracles  (c).  In  contradistinction  from  the  Twelve, 
and  those  who  besides  them  were  called  to  apostolic  activity, 

points.  As  God  is  thanked  for  the  lixi^ftu  t»»  xiyn  (1  Thess.  ii.  13),  so  the  v^'etxtit 
ihSit  (Rom.  XV.  18  ;  comp.  i.  5,  xvi,  26  :  uxaxtn  irirrtm)  appears  as  a  work  of 
God  ;  and  in  the  idea  of  vUrn  both  are  completely  merged  in  one.  The  a{iostle 
has  not  yet  required  on  this  point  a  union  conformable  to  the  thought ; 
salvation  is  to  him  as  certain,  even  from  its  first  beginning  in  a  divine  working 
of  grace,  as  it  is  self-evident  to  him  that  man  is  responsible  for  the  point 
whether  this  gracious  working  enter  him  or  not.  His  doctrine  of  the  divine 
foreknowledge  (which  is  certainly  not  a  foreknowledge  of  faith  which  He  Him- 
self produces,  but  of  a  receptivity  by  which  Ho  alone  can  and  will  work  faith) 
already  indicates  some  such  union,  only  that  it  is  not  comprehensively  seized. 
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Paul  is  conscious  that  he  has  beea  called  to  be  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  (d). 

(a)  If  the  gospel  is  to  work  faith  with  divine  power  in  the 
calling,  it  must  carry  in  itself  a  divine  power,  and  accordingly 
that  is  in  the  first  place  the  fact,  because  it  is  a  glad  message 
come  from  God  (evayyikiov  Beov:  2  Cor.  xi.  7;  Eom.  i.  1, 
XV.  16  ;  comp.  1  Thess.  ii.  2,  viii.  9),  in  which  God  Himself 
speaks,  and  the  salvation  provided  in  Christ  is  by  Him 
revealed  to  men  {airoKoKvirreTai,:  Eom.  i.  17;  comp.  Gal. 
iii.  23;  (pavepovrac :  2  Cor.  ii.  14;  Eom.  iii.  21;  comp.  Col. 
1  26).^  As  a  message  coming  from  God,  it  stands,  as  with  Peter 
(§  46,  a),  on  the  same  level  with  the  Old  Testament  word  of 
revelation  (Eom.  iii.  2,  4,  ix.  6  :  o  \0709  rov  ©eov ;  comp. 
1  Cor.  XV.  54:  6  \0709  6  yeypafi/ji.ivo<;),  and,  like  Peter,  Paul 
transfers  passages  which  speak  of  the  one  pijfia  without 
more  ado  to  the  other  (Eom.  x.  8-18) ;  he  calls  it  6  \0709  rov 
Oeov  (1  Cor.  xiv.  36;  2  Cor.  ii.  17,  iv.  2;  comp.  1  Thess. 
i.  8  ;  2  Thess.  iii.  1,  and  therewith  §  61,  J),  and  affirms  that 
it  is  the  word  of  God  in  truth  (1  Thess.  ii.  13).  Inasmuch 
as  God  has  now  to  make  use  of  human  instruments  for  the 
execution  of  this  message.  His  word  is  preached  (KTjpvaaeip : 
Gal.  ii.  2  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  11,  ix.  27  ;  Eom.  x.  8  ;  comp.  1  Thess. 
ii  9 ;  Col.  i.  23),  it  is  a  Kijpvyfia  (1  Cor.  i.  21)  which  comes 
from  the   apostle  as  its  preacher  (1    Cor.  ii.    4,    xv.    14).^ 

'  It  has  to  be  noticed  that  to  tvayyiXm*  designates  not  only  the  message  as  to 
its  contents,  what  is  proclaimed,  but  also  the  act  of  proclaiming  (Rom.  i.  9  ; 
1  Cor.  ix.  18  ;  2  Cor.  viii.  18,  x.  14),  and  the  genitive  connected  with  it  not 
only  the  contents  {tvetyyiXitt  XpirTcu  \  evanrjelium  de  Christo,  Gal.  i.  7  ;  1  Cor. 
ix.  12,  18  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  12,  ix.  13,  x.  14  ;  Rom.  i.  9,  xv.  19  ;  comp.  1  Thess. 
ilL  2 ;  2  Thess.  i.  8  ;  Phil.  i.  27,  and  therewith  Gal.  i.  16  :  tlayyiXi^iiTeat  t«» 
v'lii  Ttu  Biou ;  comp.  Phil.  1.  15,  18),  but  also  those  who  proclaim  the  message 
(2  Cor.  iv.  3 ;  Rom.  ii.  16,  xvi.  25  ;  comp.  1  Thess.  i.  6 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  14). 
And  so  i  xiytf  designates  not  only  the  word  of  proclamation  as  to  its  contenb; 
(Gal.  vi.  6  ;  comp.  1  Thess.  i.  6  ;  Col.  iv.  3  ;  Phil.  i.  14),  but  also  the  act  of 
proclaiming  (•  xiyet  iftSt:  2  Cor.  i.  18  ;  comp.  2  Thess.  iii.  14),  especially  when 
the  manner  of  this  proclamation  is  more  particularly  defined  (1  Cor.  i.  17,  ii. 
1,  4  ;  comp.  Xiyci,  ii.  4,  13,  xiv.  19).  The  contents  of  this  xiyai  is  the  cross 
(1  Cor.  i  18),  or  the  atonement  thereby  provided  (2  Cor.  v.  19).  The  contents 
of  the  gospel  is  incidentally  more  closely  defined  as  the  divine  glory  of  the 
exalted  Christ  (2  Cor.  iv.  4),  or  as  faith  in  Him  who  is  proclaimed  as  the 
condition  of  salvation. 

'  Instead  of  this,  it  ia  called,  1  Cor.  i.  6,  the  testimony  of  Christ  (ftetprifitp 
Ttu  Xpivreu),  or,  2  Thess.  i.  10  :  t»  fiaprifiot  tiftZt  (comp.  also  1  Cor.  iL  1 :  <ri 
(ULfTUfin  rtv  eiev).     The  contents,  also,  of  the  Krifuy/ta,  is  Christ  (Rom.  xvi.  25 : 
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If,  to  be  sure,  the  divine  contents  of  the  message  are  not 
to  be  stripped  of  their  special  power  and  efficiency  by  this 
necessary  human  agency,  if  God  Himself  is  to  speak  by  His 
messengers  in  the  behalf  of  Christ  (2  Cor.  v.  20),  then  it 
must  be  preached  without  human  wisdom  of  speech  (1  Cor. 
i.  17),  i.e.  without  rhetorical  and  philosophical  art  (iL  1),  from 
the  standpoint  of  human  wisdom  as  foolish  preaching  (i  21, 
iii.  1 8j  iv.  1 0)  ;  much  less  is  it  to  be  corrupted  by  human 
additions  (2  Cor,  ii.  17,  iv.  2:  KainfKeveLV,  8o\ovv).  The 
gospel  must  work  by  its  own  power  simply,  not  by  persuasive 
words  of  wisdom, — by  that  only  a  iruafiovq,  as  Gal.  v.  8 
(§  88,  d,  footnote  8),  can  be  attained, — but  by  the  demonstra- 
tion which  the  Spirit  of  God,  working  in  this  word  of  God, 
and  the  mighty  power  flowing  from  the  Spirit,  produces  (1  Cor. 
ii.  4 ;  comp.  2  Cor.  vi.  7  :  eV  \6<y(p  a\T]0eia<i,  iv  Bvvdfiec  Seov). 
The  contents  and  form  of  what  is  preached  has  to  be  given  to 
the  preacher  by  the  same  Spirit  (1  Cor.  IL  12,  13),  so  that  it 
is  a  X0709  iv  Bvvdfiet  •jrv€VfiaTo<;  (Eom.  xv.  1 9  ;  comp.  1  Thess. 
i  5).  And  thus  the  mighty  power  of  the  gospel,  which 
produces,  not  the  new  life,  as  in  the  early  apostolic  preaching 
(§  40,  h;  46,  a;  52,  h),  but  faith,  is  traced  back  to  the  Spirit  of 
God  effectual  in  the  preachers  (comp.  already  §  61,  &).  And 
this  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  does  not  certainly  consist  simply 
in  the  enlightenment,  by  which  they  know  the  truth  of  the 
gospel,  but  in  enabling  them  to  preach  it  with  the  power  of 
God — a  power  effectual  in  producing  faith.* 

xrifuyfta  r»u  \fifrau  ;  comp.  1  Cor.  XV.  12 ;  2  CJor.  i.  19),  whom  the  apostle 
preaches  (2  Cor.  iv.  6,  xi.  4 ;  comp.  Phil.  L  15),  and  Him  as  crucified 
(1  Cor.  i.  23). 

'  Christ  already  promised  His  disciples  that,  when  called  to  bear  witness  for 
Him  before  judgment-seats,  the  Spirit  would  give  them  what  and  how  they 
shoiild  speak  (Matt  x.  19)  ;  and  with  Peter  also  the  preacher  proclaims  tho 
gospel  through  the  Holy  Ghost  (1  Pet.  i.  12).  What  is  thereby  meant  is 
naturally  not  a  mechanical  inflowing  of  definite  words,  as  the  teaching  of  the 
Spirit  forms  the  contrast,  1  Cor.  ii.  13,  to  the  teaching  of  human  wis<lom,  and  it 
does  not  even  instil  single  words,  but  enables  to  find  them  ;  the  Spirit  appears 
rather  as  the  source  of  spiritual  gifts,  with  which  God  (or  Clirist)  equips  His 
servants  for  their  work  (comp.  §  84,  a,  footnote  3).  And  hence  every  gift  of 
grace,  which  Paul  wishes  to  impart  by  his  preaching,  is  wrought  by  the  Spirit 
(Rom.  i.  11),  and  when  he  comes  with  the  fulness  of  the  blessing,  it  is  yet  a 
blessing  which  comes  from  Christ  (xv.  29),  who  has  wrought  it  by  His  Spirit, 
wherewith  He  has  equipped  His  apostle.  The  Church,  which  Paul  by  his 
preaching  has  gathered  together,  is  an  Epistle  written  (where  this  Spirit  hM 
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(h)  For  a  proclamation  of  the  gospel  that  shall  quicken 
faith,  special  organs  must  therefore  be  authorized  and  equipped. 
How  shall  they  believe,  if  they  have  not  heard  ?  how  shall 
they  hear  without  a  preacher  ?  and  how  shall  they  preach  if 
they  have  not  been  sent?  (Rom.  x.  14,  15).  In  this  sense 
are  the  apostles  messengers,  commissioned  with  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  (Gal.  ii.  7  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  4),  ambassadors  for 
Christ,  by  whom  God  speaks  (2  Cor.  v.  20).  They  are,  as 
servants  of  the  new  covenant  (iii.  6),  sent  exclusively  to 
preach  the  gospel  (1  Cor.  i.  17),*  and  this  they  are  to  do  in 
order  thereby  to  produce  faith  (Kom.  i.  5  :  et?  viraKor]!/ 
TTt'o-Teo)"? ;  comp.  1  Cor.  iii.  5  :  Biukovoi  Be  cou  eincnevaere). 
If  the  calling  to  the  Christian  Church  is  brought  about  by 
the  work  of  the  apostles,  then  for  these  there  must  be  a 
special  calling,  and  that  again,  according  to  §  88,  a,  points 
back  to  a  special  election.  God  has  separated  the  apostle 
from  his  mother's  womb  (Acts  ix,  15:  cr/ceOo?  e/cXoY?}? ;  comp. 
xxvi.  17),  and  called  him  by  His  grace  (Gal.  i.  15) ;  he  is  a 
K\'qTo<i  air6arTo\o<i  Bca  OeXrjfiarof;  Qeov  (1  Cor.  i.  1  ;  2  Cor. 
i.  1  ;  comp,  Eph.  i.  1  ;  Col.  i.  1)  ;  a^wptcr/ieVo?  et?  evayyeXiov 
Oeov  (Rom.  i.  l).'^  As  the  general  calling  of  Christians  is  now 
effected  by  the  preaching  of  Christ,  the  apostles,  who  are  to 
preach  this  gospel  to  all  others,  must  be  themselves  called  by 
Christ  (Itom.  i  5 :  oi  ov  i\d8o/xev  y^dpiv  koI  diroaToX'^v ; 
comp.  Acts  XX.  24),  who  has  sent  them  (1  Cor.  i.  17: 
iTr€(TT€iX€V  fjbe  Xpi(Tr6<i ;  hence  dTr6<7To\o<i  ^Irjaov  Xpiarov, 
L  1;  2  Cor.  i.  1,  xi.  13;  comp.  1  Thess.  ii.  G;  Eph.  i.  1, 
iii.  5  ;  Col.  L  1 ;  as  2  Cor.  viii.  23  ;  Phil.  ii.  25  :  aTroo-roXo? 

quickened  faith)  by  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  men  by  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God, 
but  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  ministry  of  the  apostle  (2  Cor.  iii.  3). 

*  This  Paul  will  apprehend  so  strongly  that  he  undertakes  the  work  of 
baptizing  only  occasionally  (1  Cor.  i.  14-16),  hands  it  over  usually  to  others,  as, 
moreover,  Peter  seems  also  to  have  done  (Acts  x.  48). 

•  Even  this  calling  according  to  election  rests  on  a  divine  foreknowledge 
(comp.  §  88,  c) ;  for  God,  who  tries  the  heart,  has  found  the  apostle  meet  to  bo 
put  in  trust  with  the  gospel  (1  Thess.  ii.  4),  and  that  naturally  excludes  in  this 
case,  as  little  as  it  does  in  the  general  calling  of  Christians,  the  truth  that  it  is 
God  who  has  made  him  fit  for  this  service  (2  Cor.  iii.  6).  The  grace  of  God, 
which  calls  all  the  elect  to  bo  members  of  the  Christian  Church,  while  it  called 
liim  to  be  a  Christian,  has  at  the  same  time  specially  called  him  to  bo  an  apostle 
(n  x'M  n  "iaiurcit  ftci :  GaL  iL  9 ;  1  Cor.  ilL  10 ;  Rom.  i.  5,  xil  8,  xv.  15, 
and  therewith  §  75,  c). 
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€KK\r}<ria<;).  "With  great  emphasis  Paul  lays  stress  on  the  fact 
that  he  is  airooToXo?  ovk  air  avOputiroiv,  ovBk  Si  avOpoiirwv, 
aXkh  Bia  ^I-qaov  Xpiarov  koX  Oeov  irarpo^  (Gal.  i.  1).  But 
this  calling  or  mission  of  his  was  effected  by  Christ,  when  he 
saw  the  Lord  (on  the  road  to  Damascus,  §  58,  c),  and  hence 
this  occurrence  belongs  essentially  to  the  conditions  of  his 
apostolic  dignity  (1  Cor.  ix.  1,  xv.  8,  9  ;  comp.  Phil.  iii.  12).* 
As,  now,  in  the  calling  of  the  apostle  Christ  Himself  takes  the 
place  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  so  immediate  revelation  takes 
the  place  of  the  publishing  the  truth  by  the  gospel  It 
pleased  God,  who  chose  the  apostle  and  called  him,  to  reveal 
His  Son  in  him,  that  he  might  be  able  to  preach  Him  (Gal. 
i.  16).  It  was  not  from  men  that  he  had  received  or  learned 
the  gospel,  but  by  the  revelation  given  him  by  Christ  (St* 
a'iroKa\{n^ea><i  'Iijaov  Xpiarov,  ver.  1 2) ;  and  he  proves  this  in 
this  way,  that  his  intercourse  with  the  earlier  apostles  was  not 
of  such  a  kind  as  that  he  could  learn  the  gospel  from  them 
(vv.  13-24),  that  rather  his  gospel  was  acknowledged  by 
them  to  be  his  own  (ii.  1-10),  and  it  was  made  good  by  him 
when  needful  as  against  them  (vv.  11-21).  Christ  has 
revealed  Himself  to  him,  not  only  when  He  appeared  to  him 
on  the  way  to  Damascus,  but  also  when  He  made  known  to 
him,  by  visions  and  revelations,  the  full  significance  of  His 
person  and  work  (2  Cor.  xii.  1-7;  comp.  1  Cor.  xi.  23,  and 
therewith  §  85,  h),  and  by  His  Spirit  taught  him  to  know 
thoroughly  the  depths  of  the  divine  purposes  of  salvation.^ 

•  As  Christ  has  commissioned  him  in  the  execution  of  His  Father's  will, 
for  that  reason  he  stands  in  a  like  relation  of  service  to  Christ  as  he  does  to 
God.  He  is  God's  servant  (J/a*o»»f :  2  Cor.  vi.  4  ;  comp.  2  Cor.  iii.  7-9  ;  Rom. 
xi.  13),  His  fellow-worker  (fuupyif :  1  Cor.  iii.  9  ;  comp.  1  Thess.  iii.  2),  the 
e'lKniftac  ovcr  His  (tuvrrifiit  (1  Cor.  iv.  1,  2,  and  therewith  §  75,  a ;  comp.  ix.  17); 
ho  is  at  the  same  time  Christ's  servant  (?«»««>»( :  2  Cor.  xL  23  ;  comp.  Col.  i.  7  ; 
iv.  7  ;  iTtifiTtit :  1  Cor.  iv.  1 ;  Xvrovfyit :  Rom.  xv.  16)  and  slave  (S»iJA.»f :  Gal. 
i.  10  ;  Rom.  i.  1  ;  Phil.  i.  1). 

'  Thus  it  is  afresh  clear,  that  this  origin  of  his  gospel  by  revelation  by  no 
means  excludes  the  claim  that  Paul  received  the  historical  elements  of  his 
preaching  from  tradition  (§  78,  a),  and  in  many  ways  appropriated  the  forms  of 
doctrine  offered  him  (§  58,  d) ;  but  in  all  these  did  not  lie  the  special  efficacy  of 
liis  preaching.  His  gospel  is  certainly  not  a  communication  of  historical  facts 
as  such,  or  a  peculiar  system  of  doctrine,  but  nothing  else  primarily  than 
making  known  the  secrets  of  the  saving  purpose  of  God  (Rom.  xvi.  25  : 
irtxixtr^it  fturrtipitu),  the  contents  of  which  God  has  revealed  to  the  apostle  by 
His  Spirit  (1  Cor.  ii.  7, 10,  12 ;  comp.  Eph.  iiL  3,  6). 
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The  endowment  of  the  Spirit,  which  this  experience  of  reve- 
lation presupposes,  is,  according  to  §  84,  naturally  nothing 
exclusively  peculiar  to  the  apostle.  What  is  special  to  him 
is  only  this,  that  that  knowledge  of  saving  truth,  which  all 
others  receive  by  apostolic  preaching,  he  has  received  directly 
from  God  through  Christ,  or  through  His  Spirit,  and  has  thus 
been  made  fit  to  be  a  servant  of  the  new  covenant  (2  Cor. 
iii.  5,  8).« 

(c)  The  preaching  of  the  gospel,  not  even  that  professional 
preaching  (1  Cor.  ix.  4)  which  establishes  the  right  to  get 
support  from  the  Church  (vv.  7—13),  is  in  no  way  bound  to 
the  apostleship ;  Paul  mentions  a  long  list  of  fellow- workers 
(Eom.  xvi.  3,  ix.  21  ;  comp.  Phil.  ii.  25,  iv.  3;  Col.  iv.  11; 
Philenou  1,  24)  who,  like  Timothy  (1  Thess.  iii.  2),  were  with 
him  a-vvepyol  Geov  iv  roJ  evayyeXlw,  and  like  him  carried  on 
the  work  of  the  Lord  (1  Cor.  xvi.  10).  If  the  usual  task  of 
these  fellow-workers  was  the  nourishing  and  extension  of  the 
churches,  yet  their  activity  might  on  occasion  be  effectual  in 
quickening  faith,  as  he  mentions  himself  and  ApoUos  jointly 
as  BiciKovoc,  Be  wv  iirta-Tevaare  (iii.  5).  Nevertheless,  this 
latter  result  of  gospel  preaching  continued  to  be  the  specific 
token  of  apostolic  dignity ;  for  he  on  his  part  has  been  called 
to  be  an  apostle  (note  &),  and  the  Spirit  (as  the  source  of  gifts 
of  grace)  works  in  him  the  capacity  for  a  divinely  effectual 
preaching  of  the  gospel  both  as  to  contents  and  form  (ii.  13 ; 

■  Paul  means  only  that  he  also  has  received  the  Spirit  of  God  (1  Cor,  vii.  40) ; 
and  therefore  ho  ascribes  to  his  yvdfiv,  given  him  in  this  spirit  as  to  things 
which  do  not  concern  saving  truth,  no  binding  authority  (vii.  25,  85  ;  comp. 
2  Cor.  viii.  10  with  ver.  8),  when  ho  is  also  conscious  to  himself  that,  in  virtue 
of  the  mercy  he  has  received  of  tho  Lord,  when  called  to  be  an  apostle,  he  is 
faithful  (1  Cor.  vii.  25  :  vriirros),  and  could  thus  make  good  his  yvuiiti  as  worthy 
of  attention.  It  is,  however,  connected  with  his  special  calling,  that  in  virtue 
of  his  mission  he  has  the  power,  in  Christ's  name,  to  make  regulations  in  the 
Church  (1  Cor.  xiv.  37  reads :  &  ypa^u  l/iTt  hroxh  hv/iov  IvTit ;  comp.  §  C2,  a ; 
87,  c),  for  which  he  claims  the  obedience  of  the  Church  (2  Cor.  ii.  9,  vii.  15, 
X.  6 ;  comp.  Pliil.  ii.  12 ;  Philem.  21),  although  he  always  distinguishes 
between  these  regulations  of  his,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  those  which  aro 
directly  by  Christ  Himself  (1  Cor.  vii.  10,  ix.  14).  To  these  belong  in 
particular  tho  decisions  uttered  in  the  name  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  v.  4),  regarding 
which  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  result  will  prove  that  Christ  has  spoken  in  him 
and  by  him  (2  Cor.  xiii.  3,  4  ;  comp.  x.  6).  Yet  this  authority  which  the  Lord 
has  given  him  has  ever  to  be  used  so  as  to  servo  for  the  «i««2«^n,  and  not  for  tho 
ttaPaififif  of  the  Church  (2  Cor.  x..8,  xiii.  10). 
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coinp.  note  a).  That  Paul  was  put  in  trust  with  the  gospel 
(Gal.  ii.  7)  was  acknowledged  by  the  early  apostles,  and  that 
God  had  been  powerful  to  give  him  this  result  (ver.  8).  As 
election  to  salvation  was  generally  acknowledged  by  this  fact, 
that  the  gospel  became  effectual  to  the  individual  (1  Thess. 
L  4,  5  ;  comp.  §  61,  &),  so  election  to  the  apostleship  was 
acknowledged  by  this,  that  this  efficacy  came  from  the 
preaching  of  the  apostle  (1  Cor.  ix.  1).  As  individuals  were 
called  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Christian  Church  by  preaching 
which  quickened  faith,  so  the  specific  result  of  apostolic 
preaching  is  the  founding  of  a  church  (1  Cor.  iii.  10  :  kutu 
trfv  'XO'piv  TTjv  SoOela-dv  fioc  .  .  .  Oe/jiiXiov  ridecKa ;  comp.  w. 
6-8  :  i<f>vTevcra).^  Christ  wrought,  no  doubt,  by  the  apostle 
not  only  X070),  but  also  epyq>  (Rom.  xv.  18) ;  in  the  former 
respect  it  is  the  Buvafiiq  irvevfiaro'i  which  was  shown  in  the 
results  of  his  activity,  in  the  latter  it  is  the  8vpa/ji,t<i  arjfieiwv 
Koi  repdzcov  which  became  manifest  in  him  (ver.  19).  And 
hence  he  also  regards  these  a-ijfiela  koX  repara  koI  Bvvdfi€L<i 
(2  Cor.  xii.  12)  as  the  signs  of  his  apostleship  (arjfieui  rov 
arroaToXov;  comp.  Acts  xv.  10).^°  But  these  could  only 
prove  it  indirectly,  inasmuch  as  he  who  was  evidently  favoured 

"  It  is  hence  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  apostle  to  preach  the  gospel 
only  there,  where  the  name  of  Christ  is  not  yet  known  (Rom.  xv.  20),  so  that 
his  specific  apostolic  calling  may  be  Terified.  As  he  calls  those  whom  he  has 
converted  his  (spiritual)  children  (1  Cor.  iv.  17  ;  comp,  Philem.  10),  so  is  he 
also  the  father  of  the  churches  which  he  has  planted  (1  Cor.  iv.  15  ;  GaL  iv.  19) ; 
he  is  their  apostle  in  a  special  sense  (1  Cor.  ix.  2).  They  are  the  seal  of  his 
apostleship  (1  Cor.  ix.  2),  his  letter  of  commendation  (2  Cor.  iii.  2). 

^**  It  is  clear  from  the  first  passage  that  thereby  only  mighty  works  of  a 
spiritual  kind  can  possibly  be  understood.  But  of  what  sort  these  mighty 
works  were  we  know  not.  We  learn  incidentally  that  Paul  possessed  the  gift 
of  tongues  in  a  pre-eminently  high  degree  (1  Cor.  xiv.  18),  and  that  he  trusted 
to  the  full  authority,  with  the  help  of  the  iutafut  Xpimu,  which  also  dwelt  in 
him  (2  Cor.  xii.  9),  to  deliver  one  over  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh 
(1  Cor.  v.  4,  5),  i.e.  to  inflict  on  him  a  bodily  sickness  which  Satan  was  to  bring 
about  (comp.  Acts  xiiL  9-11).  If  he  glories  (2  Cor.  xiL  1-7)  in  his  vi9ions  and 
revelations,  then  these  were  to  some  extent  the  possession  of  others  in  the 
Church  (1  Cor.  xiv.  6,  26 ;  comp.  Eph.  i.  17),  which  was  not  lacking  in  these 
mighty  works  of  different  kinds  (1  Cor.  xiL  9, 10,  29,  30).  Even  the  appearance 
of  Christ  given  him  is  not  in  itself  a  specific  proof  of  his  apostleship.  Without 
that  he  might  have  been  an  apostle  (1  Cor.  ix.  1,  and  therewith  note  b) ;  but 
Christ  appeared  to  more  than  five  hundred  brethren  without  these  becoming  on 
that  account  apostles  (1  Cor.  xv.  6).  If  he  from  this  appearance  claimed  to 
be  called  an  apostle,  yet  the  one  decisive  criterion  for  the  truth  of  this  claim 
continued  to  be  the  result  of  his  activity  in  founding  churches. 
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1iy  the  help  of  Christ  could  show  himself  in  no  deceitful  way 
as  His  apostle. 

(c?)  What  Paul  teaches  about  the  apostolic  office  is  plainly 
drawn  from  his  own  apostolic  consciousness  and  his  experience 
of  life.  It  allows,  therefore,  but  partially  a  direct  application 
to  the  first  apostles,  whom,  however,  he  acknowledges  as  such 
(Gal.  i.  17:  ol  Trpo  ifiov  diroa-ToXoi).  He  calls  himself  the 
least  of  the  apostles,  who  is  not  worthy  to  bear  the  name  of 
an  apostle,  because  he  persecuted  the  Church  of  God  (1  Cor. 
XV.  9) ;  but  he  frankly  declares,  with  thanksgiving  to  the 
grace  of  God,  that  he  had  wrought  more  than  all  (ver.  10). 
Paul,  moreover,  does  not  appear  to  have  restricted  the  circle 
of  apostles  to  himself  and  the  early  apostles."  But  the  early 
apostles  at  Jerusalem  had  not  only  acknowledged  his  apostle- 
ship  in  general ;  they  had  come  to  be  convinced  in  particular 
that  he,  according  to  the  grace  given  him,  had  been  put  in 
trust  with  the  evayyiXiov  t/}?  dKpo^vaTia<;,  even  as  Peter  with 
the  evcvyyiXiov  tt}?  7r€pLT0fjirj<i  (Xjral.  ii.  7-9).  He  was  himself 
conscious  that  the  object  of  his  aTroaToXij  was,  to  work  the 
obedience  of  faith  among  all  nations  (Rom.  i  5  ;  comp.  ver. 
14), — that  he  is  the  Xeirovpyo'i  Xpiarov  eh  ra  eOvrj  (xv.  16), 
the  airoaToXo'i  Wvwv  (xi.  13  ;  comp.  Eph.  iii.  8,  1  ;  Acts  xxvi. 
17).  As  such  he  had  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen, 
and  thereby  to  lead  them  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Church. 
Therewith  it  was  given  that  heathens  as  such,  and  not  merely 
after  they  had  received  circumcision  and  the  law  (by  doing 

"  To  be  sure,  ^rhen  (1  Thess.  ii.  4,  6)  he  seems  to  designate  Silas  and  Timothy 
as  apostles  of  Christ,  who  have  been  put  in  trust  with  the  gospel,  it  may  here 
remain  doubtful  whether  the  plural  may  not  be  simply  a  rhetorical  figure ; 
Timothy  in  particular,  as  often  as  he  is  elsewhere  named,  appears  throughout 
only  as  his  fellow- worker.  On  the  contrary  (1  Cor.  xv.  7),  Paul  speaks  of  all 
the  apostles  in  express  contradistinction  from  the  Twelve  (ver.  5).  James  seems 
to  be  included  by  name  among  the  former,  and,  in  Gal.  i.  19,  he  is  in  a  certain 
sonse  put  in  a  position  of  equality  with  the  apostles,  as  the  Lord's  brothers 
generally  are  (1  Cor.  ix.  5),  and  perhaps  Paul  considered  him  called  to  apostolic 
activity  by  the  appearance  of  Christ  given  to  him  (1  Cor.  xv.  7).  Barnabas, 
too,  who  in  Acts  xiv,  4,  14  is  directly  called  axiffraXos,  he  puts  quite  on  the 
same  level  with  himself  (Gal.  ii.  9 ;  comp.  1  Cor.  ix.  6).  The  i«/>x/«» 
itvifrtXat,  who  opposed  the  apostle  at  Corinth  (2  Cor.  xi.  5,  xii.  11),  he  not 
simply  rejects,  along  with  their  claim  to  apostolic  dignity,  but  he  seeks  to  show 
on  other  grounds  that  they  are  •^tviu^irTo>.»i  (2  Cor.  xi.  13).  On  the  whole, 
then,  he  must  liave  regarded  it  as  possible  that  others  also  besides  him  and  the 
Twelve  might  be  called  to  apostolic  activity. 
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that  they  became  Jews),  were  called  to  participation  in  the 
Christian  salvation.  But  that  leads  us  here  also,  according  to 
the  peculiarity  of  our  apostle  (comp.  §  69,  a),  from  the  rather 
dogmatic  consideration  of  election  and  calling,  to  the  question, 
how  has  this  calling  been  realized  historically,  i.e.  therefore,  in 
particular,  in  relation  to  the  two  great  portions  of  pre-Christian 
humanity.  Gentiles  and  Jews. 

§  90.   The  Calling  of  the  Geniilea, 

The  universality  of  the  Christian  salvation  is  based  as 
much  on  the  universal  human  need  as  on  its  complete  newness, 
as  much  on  the  unity  of  God  as  on  the  universal  dominion 
of  Christ  (a).  God  had  not  bound  Himself  by  a  promise  to 
the  Gentiles,  yet  the  extension  of  the  calling  even  to  them 
had  been  often  prophesied  in  the  Scriptures  (b).  Israel's 
privilege,  moreover,  by  which  they  were  first  to  obtain  salva- 
tion, was  not  denied  by  the  apostle's  mission  to  the  Gentiles ; 
so  far  as  the  Gentiles  were  converted  by  him,  they  were  simply 
received  into  the  saving  fellowship  of  Israel  (c).  But  that 
no  transition  tlirough  proselytism  was  connected  with  it,  the 
apostle  shows  from  this,  that  justification,  on  which  the  pro- 
mise rests,  was  given  to  Abraham,  when  he  was  not  yet 
uncircumcised,  simply  on  the  ground  of  faith ;  and  thus  also 
is  salvation  made  accessible  to  the  spiritual  children  of 
Abraham  (d). 

(a)  The  universality  of  the  Christian  salvation  was  given 
d  priori  to  the  apostle  along  with  his  entire  conception  of  it 
(comp.  §  58,  c).  If  he  started  from  the  universal  human 
jieed  of  ScKaioa-vvrj,  there  w'as  in  that  respect  no  difference 
between  Jew  and  Gentile.  They  were  both  without  righteous- 
ness (Eom.  iii.  22,  23),  because  they  "were  both  under  the 
dominion  of  sin  (ver.  9),  and  as  such  it  was  quite  independent 
of  the  difference  of  pre-Christian  religions,  and  had  its  original 
source  in  the  general  descent  of  all  men  from  Adam.  As 
God  must  then  Himself  give  justification  to  men  without 
their  co-operation,  and  from  free  grace,  because  men  of  them- 
selves had  not  and  could  not  obtain  righteousness,  then  the 
way  in  which  He  does  this  could  be  only  one,  as  He  is  Him- 
self but  one  (ver.  30).     If  one  will  not  give  up  the  unity  of 

VOL.  n.  B 
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God,  then  is  God  the  God  not  only  of  the  Jews,  but  also  of  the 
Gentiles  (ver.  29),  and  His  dealings  in  the  way  of  justifica- 
tion, which  are  conditioned  by  Himself  alone,  can  therefore 
only  be  alike  for  both.  If  one,  on  the  other  hand,  has  in  his 
eye  the  new  life,  which  has  to  be  set  up  in  men  by  grace, 
then  that  is  a  new  creation  which,  over  against  the  distinctions 
of  pre-Christian  religions,  is  something  everywhere  the  same 
(Gal.  vi.  15).  This  new  creation  is  accomplished  in  all  in 
the  same  way,  by  living  fellowship  with  Christ,  in  which  the 
differences  of  pre-Christian  life  vanish  (Gal.  iii.  8  ;  1  Cor. 
xii.  13  ;  comp.  Col.  iii.  11),  and  the  only  thing  of  any  avail 
is  faith,  which  is  the  condition  of  it  (Gal.  v.  6).  Finally, 
the  exalted  Lord,  to  whom  the  apostle  was  indebted  for  his 
deliverance,  was  not  only  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  He  was 
the  universal  Euler ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  narrowing  of  His 
KvpLOTT)^  if  one  would  not  admit  that  He  is  rich  enough  to 
deliver  all  Jews  and  Gentiles  without  distinction,  if  they  call 
upon  Him  in  faith  (Rom.  x.  12 ;  comp.  ver.  14). 

(6)  But  though  the  Christian  salvation  is  a  universal  dalva- 
tion,  yet  the  position  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  it  is  not  quite  the 
same.  The  promise  of  this  salvation  was  given  by  grace  to 
the  Jews  (Gal.  iii.  18)  ;  but  after  God  had  once  given  this 
promise,  He  thus  became  bound  to  them  for  its  fulfilment 
(Rom.  XV.  8  ;  comp.  §  72,  rf).  Towards  the  Gentiles  He  had 
bound  Himself  by  no  similar  promise ;  they  could  but  praise 
the  mercy  of  God  if  He  pitied  their  need  (ver.  9),  if  He 
thereby  showed  all  the  riches  of  His  glory  in  that  not  only  from 
among  the  Jews,  but  also  from  among  the  Gentiles,  He  called 
some  to  be  vessels  of  His  mercy  (ix.  23,  24 ;  comp.  Eph. 
i.  11-14,  iii.  6).  But  from  this  side  also  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles  seems  to  require  no  special  justification,  as  it  is  but 
a  richer  evidence  of  His  mercy,  which  from  its  very  nature 
is  free  and  unconditioned  (ver.  15).  Not  in  the  least  could 
the  Jews  take  offence  at  this ;  for  if  God  had  given  no 
promise  to  the  Gentiles  themselves,  yet  the  scriptural  pro- 
phecy, which  they  knew  and  acknowledged,  had  in  many  ways 
taken  into  view  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  (§  73,  h). 

(c)  In  the  prophecy  of  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  there 
was,  to  be  sure,  the  presupposition  throughout,  that  Israel 
should  first  participate  in  the  Messianic  salvation,  and  that 
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through  them  it  should  come  to  the  Gentiles.  In  this  pre- 
supposition Paul  agrees  with  the  first  apostles  (§  43,  a),  since, 
according  to  him,  salvation  is  appointed  for  the  Jew  first 
(Ivom,  i.  1 6).  So  long  as  the  conversion  of  Gentiles  remained 
an  isolated  event,  and  the  body  of  the  Church  consisted  of 
Jewish  Christians,  this  prerogative  of  Israel  remained  un- 
touched ;  but  when,  through  the  apostles'  mission  to  the 
Gentiles,  these  were  brought  in  numbers  into  the  Church, 
and  the  whole  character  of  the  Church  became  preponderatingly 
Gentile  Christian,  the  question  must  arise,  how  the  calling  of 
the  Gentiles  is  to  be  adjusted  to  Israel's  election — an  elec- 
tion which  even  for  Paul  formed  the  inalienable  pre-eminence 
of  Judaism  (§  72,  d).  If  Paul,  moreover,  by  the  way  in 
•which,  according  to  the  history  of  the  Acts,  he  always  turned 
first  to  the  Jews,  preserved  in  principle  this  prerogative  of 
Israel  (comp.  Pfleiderer,  p.  509  [E,  T.  ii.  243]),  yet  was  it 
in  fact  thereby  a  little  changed ;  the  special  work  given  to 
him  was,  according  to  §  89,  d,  the  mission  to  the  heathen  as 
such,  and  the  result  of  that — a  result,  besides,  far  surpassing 
that  of  all  the  apostles— was  the  formation  of  a  Gentile 
Church,  which  before  Israel,  and  in  the  place  of  Israel,  became 
a  sharer  in  the  Messianic  salvation.  This  also  was  to  be 
justified  to  the  consciousness  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
only  in  this  way,  that  the  Gentiles,  though  not  the  natural 
descendants  of  Abraham,  were  yet  received  into  the  saving 
fellowship  of  Israel.  By  an  act  of  the  divine  power  and 
goodness  were  the  branches  of  the  wild  olive  tree  engrafted  into 
the  noble  olive  tree,  whose  root  are  the  patriarchs  (xi.  16-24, 
especially  vv.  17,  22,  24;  comp.  Eph.  ii.  11-13,  19);  and 
thus  it  was  Israel,  as  descended  from  them,  which  had  received 
the  promise,  if  even  in  the  new  form  it  had  assumed  through 
the  incorporation  of  believing  Gentiles.  Yet  the  ideal  of 
the  theocracy  is  first  realized  in  it  (comp,  §  44,  45),  whose 
representative  is  no  longer'  the  earthly  Jerusalem  with  her 
children  (Gal.  iv.  25),  but  the  higher  Jerusalem,  which  is 
called  the  Mother  of  Christians  (ver.  26).  Yet  it  was  no 
such  quid  pro  quo,  so  glib  to  us,  but  to  the  Israelitish  con- 
sciousness quite  inconceivable,  by  which  one  puts  Abraham's 
spiritual  children,  without  more  ado,  into  the  place  of  his 
bodily  seed,  by  which  Paul  removed  that  difficulty.     He  rather 
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referred  Gal.  iil.  16,  the  Abraliamitic  promise,  to  Christ,  who 
vvas  really  the  natural  cnrepfia  *A^padfjL.  If,  now,  those  who  are 
not  the  natural  seed  of  Abraham  have  obtained  the  promise 
given  to  that  seed,  it  has  come  about  only  because  they  in 
virtue  of  their  living  fellowship  with  Christ  have  entered  into 
union  with  Him,  by  which  they  cannot  be  excluded  from  the 
child's  right  of  inheritance,  which  that  seed  in  the  original 
sense  had  obtained  (vv.  28,  29,  and  therewith  §  83,  d, 
footnote  5). 

(d)  The  thought,  that  even  those  who  were  not  the  bodily 
descendants  of  Abraham  might  come  into  participation  in 
Israel's  salvation,  was  by  no  means  strange  to  Judaism 
(comp.  §  44,  d).  All  proselytes  entered  in  this  way  into 
fellowship  in  the  blessings  of  Abraham ;  but  that  fellowship 
was  complete,  to  be  sure,  only  when  they  accepted  circumcision 
and  the  law.  It  was  therefore  but  a  very  natural  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  Judaizers,  if  they  required  the  same  from 
the  Gentiles  who  wished  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  Messianic 
.salvation.  The  early  apostles,  according  to  §  43,  c,  had 
'declined  this  demand,  and  Paul  could  by  no  means  yield  to 
it,  because  then  the  Gentiles,  not  as  such,  but  only  after  they 
had  become  Jews,  were  called  to  the  Christian  Church.  He 
-seeks  to  show,  therefore,  that  Abraham,  when  he  obtained 
justification  by  faith  (§82,  &), — and,  according  to  Eom.  iv.  13, 
this  is  the  condition  for  obtaining  the  whole  salvation  promised 
him, — was  yet  uncircumcised  (vv.  9,  10),  rather  he  just  re- 
ceived circumcision  as  the  seal  of  justification  by  faith,  given 
him  in  his  foreskin  (ver.  11).  He  sees  in  this  an  explicit 
intention  of  God  to  show  that  justification  (and  therewith  the 
obtaining  of  salvation)  does  not  depend  on  circumcision,  but 
only  on  this,  that  one  be  like  Abraham  in  faith,  and  in  so 
far  his  spiritual  child,  whether  he  be  circumcised  or  not 
■(vv.  11,  12).  Thus  is  the  promise  to  be  made  good  to  the 
wJiole  seed  of  Abraham,  not  to  him  only  who  is  so  on  the 
^ground  of  the  law,  in  virtue  of  bodily  descent  and  circum- 
cision, but  to  him  also  who  is  so  in  this  metaphorical  sense 
(comp.  §  21,  c,  footnote  1  ;  §  83,  d),  in  virtue  of  essential 
likeness  to  Abraham   through  faith  (ver.   IG)}     He  shows 

'  Here,  therefore,  when  Paul  conceives  the  «■»«/>/««  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant 
collectively,  he  does  not  by  any  means  change  the  natural  seed  without  more 
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similarly,  Gal.  iii.  2-5,  that  the  Gentile  Christians  had  received 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit  on  the  ground  of  faith,  as  Abraham 
had  received  justification  (ver.  6),  that  they  therefore  in  respect 
of  their  faith  are  children  of  Abraham  in  u  metaphorical  sense 
(ver.  7).  If  he  now  wishes  to  account  for  the  Gentiles 
sharing  in  the  blessing  of  Abraham,  he  does  not  appeal  without 
more  ado  to  a  child's  right  and  a  right  of  inheritance  given 
in  some  way  with  this  relation  of  metaphorical  sonship,  bvt 
to  this,  that  a  blessing  is  promised.  Gen.  xii.  3,  to  all  nations 
in  fellowship  with  Abraham  (ver.  8),  and  therefore,  as  this 
promise  was  given  to  believing  Abraham,  only  believers  in 
fellowship  with  believing  Abraham  can  be  blessed  (ver.  9).* 


§  91.  Tlic  Hardening  and  the  Conversion  of  Israel, 

The  rejection  of  Israel  going  hand  in  hand  with  the  calling 
of  the  Gentiles,  seems  to  be  the  most  striking  contradiction  to 
the  promise  given  irrevocably  to  this  people  (a).  But  God's 
dealings  in  the  early  history  of  the  nation  show,  that  with  the 
promise  given  to  the  nation  as  such  no  security  is  given  to 
each  individual,  naturally  descended  from  the  father,  that  he 
shall  share  in  it  (b).  Those  shut  out  from  salvation  are  shut 
out  in  consequence   of   their   stumbling    at  Christ,  and    on 

ado  into  the  spiritual  (comp.  note  c),  but  he  points  out  that  the  unconditional 
acceptance  of  the  children  of  Abraham,  those  who  are  so  simply  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense,  to  jiartieipation  in  the  rights  of  children,  is  proved  by  tho 
significant  appointment  of  God  with  respect  to  the  time  of  Abraham's  justi- 
fication, as  also  by  the  condition  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  that  the 
promise,  Gen.  xvii.  5,  points  to  a  fatherhood  of  Abraham  in  this  larger  sense, 
because  Abraham  did  not  become  the  natural  father  olmany  nations,  ver.  17. 

'  Here,  therefore,  the  transference  of  the  rights  of  Abraham's  natural  children 
to  his  spiritual  is  expressly  sought  to  bo  justified,  and  in  this  it  is  implied 
that  the  former  rights  remain  essentially  untouched.  Pfleiderer,  p.  317  [E.  T. 
IL  44],  hero  seeks  for  an  abrupt  anti-Judaistic  tendency  ;  but  that  is  excluded 
by  the  blessing  uttered.  Gal.  vi.  16,  over  the  Israel  of  God,  i.e.  over  believing 
Israel  (as  the  ««/  can  only  mean  "even,"  comp.  Hofmann  in  loc).  The  slave 
with  her  son  who  was  turned  out,  and  was  not  to  be  heir  with  the  son  of  tlie 
free  woman  (iv.  30  IT.),  is  not  natural  Israel,  as  Pfleiderer,  p.  316  [E.  T.  ii. 
43],  supposes,  but,  according  to  vv.  25,  29,  Israel  prepossessed  by  legalism 
persecuting  Christianity,  i.e.  unbelieving  Israel.  It  is  not  hence  any  "irenical 
tendency  "  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  if,  along  with  and  before  the  spiritual 
children  of  Abraham,  the  natural  (in  so  far  as  they  are  believing)  obtain  A 
share  in  his  inheritance. 
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account  of  their  inexcusable  opposition  to  the  new  institution 
of  salvation ;  they  have  through  their  own  guilt  fallen  under 
the  curse  of  hardening,  and  this,  according  to  God's  plan, 
must  have  the  effect  of  turning  the  salvation  withdrawn  from 
them  to  the  Gentiles  (c).  Nevertheless,  there  yet  remains  a 
remnant  that  has  attained  salvation ;  and  even  the  temporary 
preference  of  the  Gentiles  has  this  object  as  its  end,  to  stir  up 
the  Jews  to  jealousy,  and  so  by  God's  mercy  to  lead  the  whole 
nation  to  salvation  (d). 

(a)  Wiiat  may  have  appeared  the   most  startling  fact  in 
connection  with  the   calling  of  the   Gentiles,   was  that  the 
casting  away  of  Israel,  at  least  of  the  greater  portion  of  Israel, 
went  hand   in  hand  with  it.      The  engrafting  of  the   wild 
branches  implied  the  breaking  away  of  the  natural  branches 
(Eom.  xi.  19).     If  Christian  missions  in  the  person  of  their 
most    successful  worker    turned    to   the   Gentiles,    then    the 
blessing  of  such  missions  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  people 
of  Israel :  Paul  expressly  announces  it  as  a  judgment  to  the 
Jews,  that  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  by  which  the  calling 
is    realized,  has  been  turned    away  from  the  Jews   to    the 
Gentiles  (Acts  xiii.  46,  xxviii.    28);  and  the   Acts    of   the 
Apostles  shows  on  purpose  how  this  came  to  pass  through  his 
missionary  activity.     By  the  withdrawal  of  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  however,  the  way  to  salvation  was  shut  to  them, 
although  Kara  <j>va-iv  KXdSoi  (llom.  xi.  24).     They  were  yet 
shut  out  from  the  root  and  fatness  of  the  olive  tree  (ver.  17), 
i.e.  from  the  salvation  promised  to  the  fathers,  in  which  the 
Gentiles    had   obtained  a  share   by  their    being    grafted    in 
(§  90,  c).     And  yet  the  promise  transmitted  from  the  fathers 
was  the  inalienable  possession  of  Israel,  and  they  still  con- 
tinued to  be  a  people  beloved  of  God  for  the  fathers'  sake 
(xi.  28).     God  could  not  possibly  cast  away  His  people  just 
because  they  did  not  behave  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  as 
He    had  foreknown  them  before  He  chose  them  to  be  His 
people  (ver.  2).     If  they  were  therefore  unfit  to  receive  sal- 
vation, yet  God  with  such  foreknowledge  of  their  unfitness 
had  chosen  them  to  be  His  people ;    but  if  He  had  once 
chosen    them,  their    unfaithfulness    could  not  remove  God's 
faithfulness  towards  His  own  promise  (iii.  3  ;  comp.  §  72,  d, 
footnote   6).     God  could  not  withdraw  gifts  of  grace  giveu 
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them,  and  His  calling  in  particular  (xi.  29).^  The  question 
of  which  Paul  (Eom.  ix.-xi.)  so  fully  treats  was  from  his 
premises  a  problem  not  easy  to  solve ;  one  which  much  occu- 
jjied  his  heart,  moved  as  he  was  by  patriotic  sorrow  for  his 
fellow-countrymen  (ix.  1—3,  x.  1). 

(6)  That  many  who  were  descended  from  Abraham,  and 
seemed  on  that  account  to  have  a  claim  on  the  salvation 
promised  to  the  seed  of  Abraham,  did  not  yet  attain  to  that 
salvation,  was  therefore  an  undoubted  fact  But  Paul  asserts, 
that  not  all  those  who  were  naturally  descended  from  the 
ancestor  of  the  nation  {iravre^  ol  ck  'lapa^X)  formed  the  Israel 
to  whom  the  promise  was  given  (Kom.  ix.  6);  not  all  those  who 
are  the  seed  of  Abraham  according  to  the  flesh  have  the  right 
of  children,  which  secures  them  a  share  in  tlie  promise  given 
to  Abraham  (ver.  7).  And  so  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  said 
that  the  seed  of  Abraham,  to  whom  the  promise  was  given,  is 
not  to  be  taken  in  a  special  sense,  but  only  that  the  promise 
given  to  the  nation  as  such  does  not  apply  without  more  ado 
to  each  single  individual  who,  in  virtue  of  actual  descent  from 
the  patriarchs,  belongs  to  it,  that  individuals  may  even  be  left 
empty,  if  only  the  nation  as  such  receives  the  promise.^    Paul 

'  Beyscblag  has  evidently  overlooked  this  when  he  says,  p.  42,  that  it  lies  in 
the  very  idea  of  free  mercy,  that  there  is  nothing  it  gives  less  ground  for  than  a 
claim  of  right  for  all  time  coming,  that  it  can  be  withdrawn  again  from  those 
who  have  once  received  it.  But  the  divine  mercy  is  no  doubt  free  in  the  selec- 
tion of  its  objects  (Rom,  ix.  15) ;  but  to  whomsoever  God  has  once  bound  Him- 
self by  a  promise,  to  him  He  must  ever  keep  it.  Paul  traces  back  the  mission  of 
Christ  to  Israel  to  God's  faithfulness,  according  to  which  He  was  bound  to  keep 
His  promise  given  to  the  fathers  (xv.  8  ;  comp.  Pfieiderer,  814  f.  [K.  T.  iu  41]). 
If  in  the  election  of  the  Individual  no  such  irrevocableness  exists  (§  83,  d),  that 
is  accounted  for  in  this  way,  that  the  free  conduct  of  the  individual  is  simply 
incalculable,  and  is  not  conditioned  for  all  time  coming  by  what  is  historically 
known  of  its  quality.  Even  on  this  account  we  will  see  how  even  the  election 
of  Israel  gives  no  security  to  the  individual  members  of  the  nation  that  they 
will  attain  the  end  of  that  election. 

*  That  this  is  thought  quite  in  the  tenor  of  the  Old  Testament  promise,  is 
clear  from  this,  that  the  prophets  ever  keep  finn  hold  of  tlie  realization  of  the 
promise  to  the  nation,  just  as  they  threaten  many  individuals  with  destruction 
in  the  divine  judgments  which  precede  prc-Messianic  times  (comp.  §  42,  c  ;  44,  c). 
AVhen  Beyschlag,  p.  29,  and  Schenkel,  p.  273,  on  the  other  hand,  assert  that, 
according  to  Paul,  the  promise  is  fultilled  to  the  spiritual  Israel  (of  Jews  and 
Oentiles  mingled),  that  is  again  only  that  quid  pro  quo  which  would  hav« 
spared  tlie  a]iostle  and  us  all  those  reasonings  brought  forward  (§  90,  c,  d),  had 
it  occurred  to  Lim.     If  Paul  says  (Kom.  ii.  25)  the  circumcision  which  does  not 
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proves  tins  by  two  examples  drawn  from  the  early  history  of 
the  nation.  Abraham  had  two  sons  of  his  own  body,  and  yet 
he  only  who  was  born  according  to  the  promise  was  counted 
as  (rirepfia,  and  received  the  rights  of  a  child  of  God  (ix.  7-9). 
And  if  one  were  here  to  say  that  Isaac  is  the  son  of  the 
lawful  wife,  but  Ishmael  is  not  of  equal  birth,  and  is  thus  from 
his  conduct  cut  off  from  the  inheritance,  then  Esau  and  Jacob 
•were  heirs  of  one  father  and  of  one  mother,  and  yet  God 
determined  even  before  their  birth,  before,  therefore,  they  had 
done  anything,  that  the  elder  should  serve  the  younger,  and 
the  latter  alone  thus  should  receive  the  full  rights  of  a  child 
(vv.  10-12).  If  even  now,  therefore,  not  all  who  are 
descended  from  Abraham  obtain  the  salvation,  if  God  even 
now  reserves  to  Himself  to  determine  which  of  the  descendants 
of  the  patriarch  are  to  receive  the  rights  of  children,  and  if  in 
this  determination  He  does  not  in  the  least  ask  for  their  good 
■works,  but  only  works  faith  in  individuals  from  among  Israel, 
and  this  leads  these  to  obtain  salvation.  He  thus  acts  only  as 
He  acted  in  the  early  history  of  the  people,  -when  before  the 
birth  of  the  children,  and  without  reference  to  their  conduct 
(ver.  11),  He  determined  their  fate.  Thus  far  now  the  early 
dealings  of  God  is  the  best  interpreter  of  the  sense  in  which 
He  has  given  the  promise  to  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  thus 
Paul  can  rightfully  assert  that  this  promise  has  not  come  to 
be  without  effect  (ver.  6),  even  though  many  single  individuals 
are  excluded  from  salvation. 

(c)  It  might  seem  unrighteous  if  God,  without  any  regard 
to  the  unquestionable  striving  after  righteousness  (Eom.  ix.  31» 
X.  2)  on  the  part  of  Abraham's  natural  posterity,  a  striving 
which  distinguished  them  from  the  Gentiles,  yet  denied  to 
them  the  grace  effectual  to  lead  to  salvation,  and  called  the 

keep  the  law  becomes  uncircumcision,  that  does  not  mean  that  "  the  godless  Jew 
is  even  on  that  account  denationalized ; "  for  then,  since  all  the  Jews  had  not 
kept  tho  law,  the  question  he  had  discussed  (Rom.  ix.-xi.)  had  lost  its  import- 
ance, as  there  was  no  Jew  not  denationalized,  therefore  no  longer  Jews  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Gentiles.  Rather  tho  context  makes  it  evident  that  tho 
question  discussed  is,  wliether  tho  circumcised  as  such  had  any  advantage  above 
the  Gentiles  in  reference  to  justiQcation  before  God.  And  (Rom,  xi.  17)  it  is 
the  ideal  theocracy  that  is  thought  of,  into  which  the  Gentiles  are  received,  but 
which  ever  grows  from  tho  root  of  the  patriarchs,  which  ia  therefore  looked  at 
Kith  evident  reference  to  the  national  bati*. 
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Gentiles  in  their  stead,  though  they  were  not  striving  in  the 
least  after  righteousness  (ix.  30).'  But  their  guilt  consisted 
in  this  simply,  that  tliey  sought  after  righteousness  by  works 
(vv.  31,  32),  and  so  wished  to  set  up  their  own  righteousness, 
instead  of  submitting  themselves  to  the  new  rule  of  righteous- 
ness (x.  3),  after  that  the  end  of  the  law  had  come  with 
Christ  (ver.  4),  and  the  rigliteousness  of  faith  had  come  in 
the  place  of  a  righteousness  by  works  (vv.  5-1 3).  They  could 
not  excuse  themselves  by  saying  that  they  had  not  heard  the 
message  (of  this  new  righteousness),  for  it  had  gone  into  all 
the  world  (ver.  1 8)  ;  nor  by  saying  that  they  had  not  under- 
stood it,  for  even  the  unintelligent  Gentiles  had  quite  well 
understood  it  (vv.  19,  20).  Piather  they  had  been  disobedient 
to  the  gospel,  whicli  required  their  acceptance  and  faith  on  the 
salvation  presented  thereby  (ver.  16),  because,  as  the  prophet 
had  already  described  tliem  (Isa.  Ixv.  2),  they  are  a  dis- 
obedient and  stubborn  people  (ver.  2 1  ;  comp.  xv.  31:  oi 
aireiOovvre^).  But  the  deeper  cause  of  this  disobedience  was, 
that  they  stumbled  fit  the  Messiah  announced  in  the  gospel 
(ix.  32),  because  the  crucified  One  was  no  Messiah  in  their 
view  (1  Cor.  i.  23).  They  had  not  therefore  wished  to  seek 
salvation  by  faith  on  Him  (Bom.  ix.  32),  but  had  stumbled  on 
the  stone  of  offence  (xi.  11),  and  now  hardening  had  come 
upon  them  as  a  judgment,  as  the  prophets  had  already 
described  (xi.  7-10),  and  as  Paul  sees  it  foreshadowed  in  the 

•  Patil  no  doubt  in  the  first  place,  according  to  §  8S,  h,  simply  puts  down  this 
thought  by  saying  that  it  infringes  upon  the  absolute  right  the  Creator  has  over 
His  creature  (ix.  20,  21) ;  but  even  there  he  points  out  that  the  Jews  at  least 
have  no  occasion  to  quarrel  thus  with  God,  inasmuch  as  He  had  by  no  means 
availed  Himself  of  that  absolute  right  towards  them,  but,  notwithstanding  that 
they  were  as  vessels  of  wrath  ripe  for  destruction,  had  yet  with  much  long- 
suffering  borne  with  them  (ver.  22),  in  order  to  lead  them  to  repentance  (ii.  4). 
It  was  thus  there  pointed  out  that  the  Jews  had  contracted  a  heavy  load  of  guilt, 
by  which  they  were  exposed  to  God's  wrath  and  destruction.  The  passible  inter- 
pretation, that  Paid  (ix.  30  ff.)  puts  himself  suddenly  on  an  entirely  different 
standpoint,  and  that  thus  with  him  "an  objective  theological  and  a  subjective 
anthropological  mode  of  viewing  the  matter  proceed  irreconcilably  side  by  side  " 
(comp.  however,  Pfleidcrer,  p.  248  [E.  T.  L  250]),  is  not  therefore  confirmed. 
He  rather  now  proceeds  to  show  what  then  is  the  guilt  on  account  of  which 
God  has  shut  out  the  greater  number  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham  from 
salvation,  and  tlien  it  is  proved  afresh  that  this  does  not  iu  any  way  lie  in  a  lack 
of  a  serv'ice  of  works,  as  tlie  Gentiles  had  not  confessedly  ereu  once  tried  to  win 
any  such. 
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veil  with  which  Moses  hid  from  tlie  people  the  fading  of  the 
glory  on  his  countenance,  i.e.  here  the  transitoriness  of  the 
glory  of  the  covenant  of  the  law  (2  Cor.  iii.  13-15;  comp. 
§  73,  d).  And  now  Israel,  bound  in  legal  obedience  and 
persecuting  Christianity,  is  shut  out  from  fellowship  in  tlie 
salvation  (GaL  iv.  25-31;  comp.  §  90,  c?,  footnote  2).  But 
this  hardening,  and  the  exclusion  from  salvation  connected 
with  it,  has  come  to  them  through  their  own  guilt ;  ry 
airiaTia  i^eKXdadrjaav  (Rom.  xi.  20).*  The  ultimate  inten- 
tion of  God,  according  to  note  a,  in  this  judgment  of  hardening 
cannot  possibly  be  the  fall,  i.e.  the  ruin  of  the  nation ;  rather 
God  has  made  use  of  human  sin  in  order  to  carry  out  His 
saving  purposes  towards  the  Gentiles :  the  gospel  rejected  by 
the  Jews  has  been  brought  to  the  Gentiles,  and  their  deliver- 
ance thereby  rendered  possible  (ver.  1 1 :  tw  uvtcov  irapair- 
rcofiaTL  7]  crooTrjpia  roi?  eOveaiv).  In  order  to  make  room  for 
the  engrafting  of  the  branches  of  the  wild  olive  tree,  the 
natural  branches  were  broken  off  (ver.  19);  for  the  sake  of 
the  Gentiles,  those  who  are  the  beloved  of  God  have  come  to 
be  the  enemies  of  God  (ver.  28  ;  comp.  §  80,  d,  footnote  13) ; 
through  their  disobedience  it  has  come  to  pass  that  God's 
mercy  has  been  turned  to  the  Gentiles  (ver.  30).  And  thus 
the  transgressions  of  Israel,  or  rather  the  divine  judgment 
which  is  accomplished  on  Israel  by  their  transgressions,  has 
become  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles ;  the  loss  suffered  by  the 
former  by  their  exclusion  from  salvation  has  become  riches  for 
the  Gentiles  (ver.  12);  the  casting  away  of  the  one  has  been 
the  reconciling  of  the  other  (ver.  15). 

{d)  The  hardening  of  Israel  which    has    presently  come 

*  Quite  thus  does  Peter  teach  that  the  Israelites,  continuing  in  unbelief,  arc  rooted 
out  from  among  the  elect  people,  since  lilessiah  has  become  to  them  a  stone  of 
offence  and  stumbling  (§  44,  c).  To  be  sure,  God  Himself  works  faith  in  those 
who  are  coming  to  believe,  but  yet  only  in  so  far  as  He  foreknew  in  them  the 
condition  suitable  for  such  working  of  faith,  according  to  §  88,  d,  and  they  were 
elected  on  the  ground  of  this.  And  so  unbelief  remains,  even  when  it  is  evoked 
by  hardening  by  way  of  judgment ;  yet  self-condemned,  so  far  as  this  happens 
to  the  perversity  of  the  present  Jewish  mode  of  thinking,  because  it  makes  the 
nation  unreceptive  of  the  work  of  divine  grace.  God  even  punishes  sin  by  sin 
(comp.  §  70,  d),  while  in  the  people,  who,  according  to  their  whole  present  nature 
do  not  wish,  yield  to  the  will  of  God,  the  offer  of  the  gospel  does  not  only  not  work 
a  willingness  to  believe,  it  even  works  opposition,  so  that  finally  they  cannoi 
telieve. 
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about  is  yet  experienced  by  the  nation  only  partially  (Rom. 
xi,  25  :  uTTo  neposi).  The  number  of  those  shut  out  from 
salvation  may  be  ever  eo  great  as  they  will,  so  great  that 
one  may  henceforward  speak  of  the  hardening  of  Israel,  i.e. 
of  the  nation  as  to  the  majority  of  its  members  (ver.  7),  but 
there  still  always  remains  a  remnant ;  and  that  only  a  remnant 
of  Israel  is  delivered  in  the  circumstances  is  what  Isaiah 
has  already  predicted  (ix.  27-29).'*  But  the  hope  of  the 
apostle  for  his  own  nation  does  not  continue  to  rest  on  them. 
The  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  which  became  possible  through  the 
casting  away  of  Israel,  has  for  its  object,  not  only  to  make  the 
Gentiles  partakers  of  salvation  ;  it  also  points  as  its  final  result 
to  provoke  the  Jews  to  jealousy  (xL  1 1 :  eh  to  irapa^TjXcJaai 
avTovsi),  and  thus  to  reach  by  an  indirect  way  God's  saving 
purpose  towards  His  chosen  people.  With  all  the  zeal  with 
which  the  dischai-ge  of  his  own  peculiar  calling  lay  on  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  he  yet  kept  before  his  eye  as  the 
ultimate  end,  through  the  realization  of  salvation  on  the  part 
of  converted  Gentiles,  to  stir  up  to  jealousy  his  countrymen, 
whose  deliverance  is  his  most  fervent  wish  and  his  constant 
prayer  (x.  1 ;  comp.  ix.  3),  and  so  to  save  some  of  them 
(xl  13,  14).  From  this  it  is  clear  that  even  the  judgment 
of  hardening,  passed  ou  those  members  of  the  nation  cast 
away  for  the  present,  is  not  final,  and  it  by  no  means  of 
itself  hands  them  over  to  destruction  (ver,  11);  it  rather 
leaves  them  room  for  that  repentance  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  new  wondrous  leading  of  God,  may  even  yet  quite 
well  come.*     As  soon  as  they  turn  to  the  Lord,  the  blinding 

'  Even  in  the  history  of  Elias  it  was  foreshadowed,  that  even  at  a  time  when 
all  seemed  lost,  God  had  yet  reserved  a  remnant  of  7000,  who  had  not  bowed 
the  knee  to  Baal  (xi.  2-4).  And  were  there  but  himself,  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  this  Israelite  of  purest  birtli  (ver.  1 ),  who  forme<l  the  remnant,  then 
the  proof  lay  before  their  eyes  that  Goil  had  not  cast  away  the  people  as  such 
(ver.  2).  But  even  yet  there  abidi-s  a  remnant,  which  His  grace  has  selected 
(ver.  5)  ;  and  works  are  as  little  taken  into  account  in  their  election  (ver.  6) 
as  in  the  hardening  of  the  others  (note  c),  and  this  remnant  has  obtained  sal- 
vation (ver.  7) :  it  is  they,  therefore,  who,  according  to  note  b,  are  appointed 
to  be  that  portion  of  the  natural  r^iffia  which  are  to  receive  the  full  rights  of 
children,  as  Isaac  among  Abraham's,  and  Jacob  among  Isaac's  sons  ;  they  are 
the  Israel  of  God  (GuL  vL  16  ;  comp.  §  90,  d,  footnote  2)  in  opposition  to  Israel 
after  the  flesh  (1  Cor.  x.  18). 

•  From  what  Paul  has  explained  of  the  possibility,  even  the  certainty,  of  th« 
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veil,  which  now  lies  upon  their  hearts,  will  be  taken  away 
from  them  (2  Cor.  iii.  16),  and  then  they,  through  the  same 
mercy  of  God  which  the  Gentiles  have  now  obtained,  will 
obtain  mercy  (Rom.  xi.  31).  As  soon  as  they  cease  to  be 
unbelieving,  those  branches  that  have  been  broken  of  will  be 
again  grafted  in ;  yes,  it  is  at  any  rate  relatively  easier  to 
re-engraft  the  natural  branches,  than  it  was  to  engraft  the 
branches  of  the  wild  olive  tree  into  the  noble  one ;  and  He 
who  was  able  to  do  the  one,  is  all  the  more  able  to  do  the 
other  (vv.  23,  24).  And  this  ultimate  deliverance  of  Israel 
is  not  only  possible,  it  is  to  the  apostle  certain,  because  of 
the  divine  promise  (vv.  2C,  27), — as  certain  as  the  election  of 
the  people  as  such,  which  sprang  from  the  patriarchs,  and  the 
calling  to  salvation  therein  involved,  cannot  be  repented  of 
(vv.  28,  29).^  When  the  full  number  of  the  Gentiles  shall 
have  entered  into  the  fellowship  of  the  elect  people,  then 
shall  all  Israel  be  saved  (vv.  25,  26).  As  little,  to  be  sure, 
as  that  entrance  of  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  excludes  the 
idea  that  individuals  may  remain  in  unbelief,  or  by  falling 
away  may  draw  down  upon  themselves  the  judgment  of  a 

conversion  of  the  Israel  presently  hardened,  one  must  by  no  means  draw  general 
dogmatic  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  election  (comp.  on  the  other  liand, 
§  88,  a,  footnote  3),  as  this  rests  on  the  entirely  peculiar  election  of  Israel  <w  a 
nation.  To  be  sure,  there  is  here  no  contradiction  to  Paul's  doctrine  of  election 
elsewhere.  The  ultimate  conversion  of  Israel  comes  about  as  little  without  tho 
working  of  God's  grace,  as  conversion  does  anywhere  else,  the  grace  which  is 
here  perfected  by  the  wonderful  leading  of  God,  in  which  He,  according  to 
His  faithfulness  to  His  promise,  so  long  follows  after  tho  members  of  His 
chosen  people,  who  are  now  hardened,  until  He  succeeds  in  working  in  the 
nation  that  susceptibility  presently  awanting,  on  the  ground  of  which  they 
finally  believe.  That  this  must  ultimately  succeed  depends  on  this,  that  God 
has  foreknown  (xi.  2)  the  nation  as  of  such  a  character  that  in  spite  of  their 
obstinate  resistance  they  can  yet  ultimately  be  won  as  a  people. 

'  At  the  time  of  the  great  split  between  him  and  his  nation,  in  which  Paul 
expected  tho  final  falling  away  of  Judaisnx  and  the  rise  of  Antichrist  from 
their  midst  (§  63,  h,  c),  he  had  not  ventured  to  entertaiu  this  hope,  and  we 
have  seen  that  he  knew  how  to  reconcile  it  with  the  promise,  even  though 
only  a  remnant  of  Israel,  however  small  it  might  even  be,  should  be  saved. 
But  now  he  has  come  back  to  tho  hope  of  the  early  apostles,  of  a  conversion  of 
Israel  as  a  whole  (§  42).  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  so  that,  according  to  tho  insti- 
tution of  God  as  originally  intended,  and  for  whose  fulfilment,  moreover,  the 
first  apostles  laboured,  Israel  should  be  first  converted,  in  order  that  then  from 
them  salvation  might  come  to  tho  Gentiles.  Through  their  guilt  a  2)artial  and 
temporary  casting  away  of  Israel  has  taken  place,  in  consequence  of  which 
■alvation  has  already  now  and  first  come  to  the  Gentiles. 
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second  exclusion  (vv.  20-22),  so  little  does  the  deliverance 
of  all  Israel  exclude  the  idea  that  individual  members  may 
remain  unconverted,  and  fall  under  condemnation  (note  b). 
But  it  will  then  be  no  longer  the  case,  as  at  present,  that  a 
small  remnant  of  delivered  ones  shall  stand  opposed  to  Israel 
in  its  majority  rejected  (ver.  7),  but  Israel  as  a  people,  accord- 
ing to  the  promise,  will  be  converted  and  delivered.* 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE  DOCTBINE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

§  92.  The  CImrch  and  the  Gifts  of  Grace. 

Of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  that  have  been  called,  there  is 
formed  a  new  community,  the  Church  of  God,  in  which  God 
dwells  by  His  Spirit,  and  which,  in  virtue  of  its  really  living 
fellowship  with  Christ,  forms  His  body  (a).  With  a  view  to 
the  further  upbuilding  of  the  Church,  her  organism  is  fur- 
nished with  a  manifold  variety  of  members,  by  means  of  the 
different  gifts  of  grace,  among  which  prophecy  is  the  most 
important  for  this  end  (6).  Along  with  this  Paul  mentions 
the  gift  of  teaching  in  its  various  forms,  simple  exhortation, 
speaking  with  tongues,  along  with  the  gift  of  interpretation 

'  Paul  praises  the  wonderful  ways  of  the  divine  wisdom  (Bom.  xL  83-36), 
which  has  made  it  possible  that  the  sins  of  men,  which  seem  to  thwart  the 
plan  of  their  salvation,  must  help  directly  to  realize  it  in  a  yet  more  compre- 
hensive way,  while  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  has  even  now  been  incorporated 
with  it.  The  temporary  hardening  of  Israel  has  brought  it  about,  that  sal- 
vation has  even  already  come  from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  this  must 
finally  only  serve  this  end,  that  salvation  will  come  back  from  the  Gentiles 
to  the  Jews,  and  thus  the  promise  of  the  elect  nation  will  be  perfectly  fulfilled. 
Yea,  finally,  this  method  of  fulfilment  must  contribute  to  the  making  known 
more  gloriously  the  divine  mercy.  Had  Israel  presently  become  believing, 
then  had  they  received  the  salvation,  as  God  was  bound  by  His  faithfulness 
to  fulfil  the  promise  to  them  (xv.  8).  But  now  by  their  disobedience  they 
have  put  themselves  on  an  equality  with  the  former  Gentiles,  and  forfeited  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  ;  on  the  other  hand,  His  simple  mercy  remains  for 
them,  the  mercy  which  has  realized  salvation  to  the  Jew  as  to  the  Gentile  in 
spite  of  their  disobedience  (xi.  CO-32 ;  comp.  ix.  23,  24), — even  Ho  Himself 
exercises  it  on  the  ground  of  fidelity  to  His  promise  (tt.  28,  29). 
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and  the  gift  of  miracle-working  faith  (c).  If  Paul  mentions 
also  the  gift  of  service  and  of  government,  that  does  not 
exclude  the  idea  that  the  possessors  of  these  gifts  were  com- 
missioned to  use  them  officially ;  the  conduct  of  the  apostle, 
however,  in  reference  to  the  organization  of  the  churches, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  quite  uniform  throughout  (d). 

(a)  The  distinctions  of  the  pre-Christian  religious  fellow- 
ships are  removed  by  living  fellowship  with  Christ  (§  90,  a), 
and  thus  over  against  those  fellowships  a  new  fellowship  is 
formed  of  Christians ;  and  this  is  expressly  designated,  1  Cor. 
X.  32,  as  the  eKKXrjo-ta  tov  ©eov,  consisting  of  Jews  and 
Greeks.-^  This  fellowship  therefore  belongs  in  a  special  sense 
to  God ;  for  it  has  come  into  existence  through  the  fact  that 
God  chose  each  individual ;  and  by  the  power  to  work  faith 
which  He  has  given  to  the  preaching  of  the  word  among 
them.  He  called  each,  i.e.  gave  him  entrance  into  the  fellow- 
ship,^ and  it  consists  clearly  of  such  as  have  been  consecrated 
(§  84,  d)  by  the  participation  of  the  Spirit  in  baptism,  or  as 
have  become  ayioi.  But  while  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells  in 
all  the  members  of  the  Church,  and  with  Him  God  Himself, 
He  consecrates  not  only  the  body  of  each  individual  (1  Cor. 


^  Althougli  in  the  LXX.  the  national  community  of  Israel  is  designated  aa 
the  iKKXr.iria.  simply  (Acts  vii.  38),  and  in  conformity  with  this  in  the  words  of 
Jesus,  the  particular  fellowship  of  His  disciples  (§  31,  b),  with  Paul  this  name 
scarcely  corresponds  with  the  idea  that  he  saw  in  the  Christian  Church  the 
true  Israel  (§  90,  c).  With  him  the  expression  «*xX>7<r/«  does  not  designate 
primarily  the  collective  community,  but,  conformably  with  classical  usage,  it 
Is  used  for  the  national  assembly  (Acts  xix.  32,  39,  41),  the  assembly  of  Church 
members  (1  Cor.  xi.  18,  xiv.  28,  35),  as  these  are  to  be  met  with  in  any  definite 
place  («  «aT  eixat  tKxXtKrSx  :  1  Cor.  xvi.  19  ;  Rom.  xvi.  5 ;  comp.  Col.  iv.  15 ; 
PhUem.  2).  Then  a  single  congregation  is  called  ixKXfKrU,  as  Jas.  v.  14,  i.e. 
the  collective  body  of  Christians  in  any  definite  city  («  ixxXmria  »  altrce,  u 
KopifUM  :  1  Cor.  i.  2 ;  2  Cor.  i.  1  ;  Rom.  xvi.  1 ;  comp.  «  ixxXtirlci  BurraXovixiav : 
1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  1 ;  Col.  iv.  16),  or  in  a  country  («<  IxxXmrlai  T>it 
TaXarietf :  Gal.  i.  2 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1  ;  comp.  Gal.  i.  22  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1 9  ;  2  Cor. 
viii.  1  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  14  :  i>  rn  'Uuiaia).  Yet  the  expression  already  occurs  to 
denote  the  collective  community  of  Christians  (1  Cor.  xii.  28).  There  is  im- 
plied in  the  expression  ixxXtivia  nothing  to  designate  the  Christian  fellowship 
as  such.  This  takes  place  only  by  the  addition  of  r»u  e«»«, — an  addition  which 
characterizes  at  times  the  single  community  (1  Cor.  i.  2,  xi.  16,  22 ;  2  Cor. 
i.  1  ;  comp.  1  Thess.  ii.  14  ;  2  Thess.  i.  4),  sometimes  the  collective  community 
(Gal.  1.  13  ;  1  Cor.  x.  82,  xv.  9),  as  a  community  belonging  to  God. 

*  Hence  Paul  naturally  looks  upon  all  the  members  of  the  Chnrch  as  elected 
and  called  ;  and,  according  to  §  88,  d,  that  by  no  means  excludes  the  idea  that 
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vi.  19),  but  also  the  Church  herself  (iii.  IG  ;  comp.  Eph. 
ii.  21,  22)  to  be  His  temple,  which,  as  such,  is  holy  (ver.  17).' 
By  participation  in  the  Spirit  all  the  individual  members 
of  the  Church  are,  according  to  §  84,  &,  put  into  a  real  living 
fellowship  with  Christ  (1  Cor.  i.  2 :  17  iKKKrjala  rou  &€ov, 
ayiao-fievoi  iv  Xpia-TU)  'Ir)(7ov),  and  it  depends  on  this  directly, 
according  to  Gal.  iii.  28,  that  all  who  have  put  on  Christ  in 
baptism  (ver.  27)  have  put  off  all  the  distinctive  marks  of 
pre-Christian  religious  fellowships,  and  are  become  one  (comp. 
vi  15).  By  this  living  fellowship  especially  all  are  equally 
connected  with  a  living  centre,  and  so  have  become  one 
organism  (trw/ia),  in  which  each  member  stands  in  living 
fellowship  with  every  other,  each  member  is  serviceable  to 
the  whole,  and  so  also  to  each  individual  (Eom.  xii.  5  :  01 
"TToWol  €v  (TMfid  ecTfiev  iv  Xpiarm  6  Sk  kuO^  et?  dXKT]\(ov 
(leXr)).*  But  while  Christ  by  this  living  fellowship  rules  each 
individual  by  His  Spirit,  and  thus  makes  use  of  their  a-cofmra 
for  the  performance  of  His  own  ends,  they  also  may  be  desig- 
nated, 1  Cor.  vi.  15,  His  members.  As,  now,  the  natural  body 
is  a  unity,  and  yet  has  many  members,  but  all  the  individual 
members,  although  they  are  many,  yet  form  a  single  body ;  so 

they  may  yf  i  fall  away.  Were  a  member  of  the  Church  to  become  guilty  of 
gross  sins,  or  of  persistent  disobedience  to  the  apostolic  commands,  then  every 
blessed  fellowship  with  him  is  broken  off  (1  Cor.  v.  11  ;  comp.  2  Thess.  iii.  14), 
without  there  being  at  the  same  time  any  giving  up  of  anxious  efforts  to  bring 
Him  to  repentance  (2  Thess.  iii.  15).  Hence  especially  the  rule  meant  by  Paul 
to  have  a  disciplinary  effect  on  the  incestuous  person  '1  Cor.  v.  5).  That  person 
was  eventually  formally  thrust  out  of  the  Church  (vv.  2,  13)  till  he  repented 
(2  Cor.  ii.  6-8). 

'  For  Paul  also  as  for  Peter  (§  45  a)  the  prophecy  of  God's  dwelling  in  the 
midst  of  His  people  (comp.  Lev.  xxvi.  11,  12)  is  perfectly  fulfilled  only  in  the 
Christian  Church  (2  Cor.  vi.  16) ;  but  Paul  has  explicitly  realized  for  himself  this 
early  apostolic  idea  by  reflection  on  the  possession  of  the  Spirit  by  the  Christian, 
and  he  has  thus  set  it  in  closer  connection  with  his  doctrine  of  salvation. 

*  By  baptism,  which  transplants  into  this  living  fellowship,  are  all,  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  baptized  into  one  body  (1  Cor.  xii.  13).  In  another  way  the  organic 
nnity  of  the  many  is  effected  by  the  bread  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  trans- 
plants into  fellowship  with  Christ  (more  exactly  with  the  body  of  Christ  broken 
for  us)  (x.  17  ;  comp.  §  85,  c,  footnote  6) ;  and  from  this  side  one  may  say  that 
Paul  sees  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  he  does  also  in  baptism,  a  constitutive 
moment  for  the  true  nature  of  the  Church.  But  this  way  of  looking  at  it  i^ 
nowhere  else  carried  farther  by  the  apostle,  and  therefore  it  is  not  fit  to  connect 
the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  (comp.  §  85,  a, 
footnote  1). 
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is  it  with  Christ  (xii.  1 2).  He  also  has  many  members,  but 
these  many  members  form  but  one  body ;  and  thus  far  the 
organic  unity  of  the  Church  may  be  designated  as  the  body 
of  Christ,  whose  members  individual  Christians  are  (ver.  27)." 
(&)  It  is  implied  in  the  nature  of  the  Christian  Church, 
that  it  must  continually  be  extending  externally  more  and 
more,  and  that  in  each  individual  memljer  of  it  the  new  life 
quickened  on  his  reception,  i.e.  at  his  baptism,  must  be  even 
more  perfectly  being  realized  on  all  sides.  In  this  respect 
it  is  a  field  belonging  to  God,  in  which  Paul  and  his  fellow- 
labourers  work  uninterruptedly,  a  building  belonging  to  Him 
on  which  they  have  continually  to  build  (1  Cor.  iii.  9).  The 
foundation-stone  of  this  building  has  been  laid  once  for  all 
by  God  (ver.  11),  in  that  He  has  made  Jesus  to  be  the 
Messiah,  and  therefore  the  corner-stone  of  the  perfected 
theocracy  (comp.  already  §  38  c;  50,  a);  but  by  the  preaching 
of  Christ,  which  works  faith  and  founds  churches,  it  is  being 
ever  afresh  laid  as  the  foundation  of  each  individual  church 
(ver.  10;  Eom.  xv.  20;  comp.  Eph.  ii.  20).  Every  advance 
of  the  Church  in  its  extension,  or  in  the  development  of  her 
life,  is,  following  out  this  idea,  an  upbuilding  {oUoBofii] :  1  Cor. 
xiv.  12,  26  ;  2  Cor.  x.  8,  xiii.  10  :  oUoHo/xelv :  1  Cor.  xiv.  4).* 
As,  now,  the  founding  of  the  Church  is  brought  about  only  in 
this  way,  that  God  by  His  Spirit  works  in  the  apostles  the 
gifts  of  grace  needed  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  which 
works  faith  (§  89,  c),  so  its  upbuilding  also  can  be  brought 
about  only  by  a  similar  working  of  God,  and  this  similarly 

*  In  our  Epistles  Christ  is  not  yet  expressly  designated  the  head  of  this  body  ; 
for  when,  in  1  Cor.  xi.  3,  He  is  spoken  of  as  the  head  of  the  man,  that  desig- 
nates only  His  lordship  generally  as  onr  "Head."  And  this  is  the  result  of 
that  Kvfi'ornf,  which  He  has  won  by  His  death  (§  7C  a  ;  81,  V).  But  this  is  not 
explicitly  applied  to  the  Church  herself  as  such.  But  that,  in  opposition  to 
the  later  Epistles,  Christ  is  here  presented  as  the  Spirit  animating  the  body,  as 
has  been  often  asserted  of  late  (yet  comp.  Plleidcrcr,  p.  374  [E.  T.  ii.  103]), 
cannot  certainly  be  proven.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  is  already  indicated 
(2  Cor.  xi.  2)  that  the  Church  is  Christ's  bride,  and  it  is  the  task  of  the  apostle 
to  present  her  to  Him  as  a  chaste  virgin  (with  a  view  to  the  marriage  union 
with  her  at  His  coming)  (comp.  llom.  vii.  4 :  \U  t»  yititrScci  i/ftas  iripv,  soil. 

•  This  biblical  expression  has  become  so  common  to  the  apostle,  that,  without 
thinking  of  its  origin,  ho  transfers  it  to  the  advancement  of  the  Christian  life 
in  tlie  individual  (1  Cor.  viii.  10,  xiv.  4,  17  ;  2  Cor.  xii.  19  ;  Horn.  xiv.  19, 
XV.  2 ;  Eph.  iv.  29  ;  comp.  §  86,  d). 
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comes  from  the  Spirit,  which  the  individual  member  of  the 
Church  has ;  and  He  is  manifested  in  this,  that  He  gives  to 
each  individual  a  gift  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  (xii.  7). 
These  gifts  of  gi'ace  {x'^P^^t^'^^  •  "^ii-  7 ;  Rom.  xiL  6  ;  comp. 
Kph.  iv.  7),  i.e.  capabilities,  which  the  one  Spirit  gives  (1  Cor. 
xii.  4,  11),  or  in  which  the  one  gracious  gift  of  the  Spirit  is 
specialized  according  to  the  various  positions  of  the  individual, 
will  be  very  manifold,  corresponding  to  the  nature  of  the 
organism  (awfia).  For  it  is  of  the  nature  of  an  organism  to 
have  not  only  a  uniform  connection  with  a  living  centre 
(note  a),  but  a  vigorous  diversity  of  members  (vv.  14,  19,  20), 
each  of  which  has  its  special  activity  (Rom.  xii  4).^  But 
the  single  object  of  all  these  gifts,  with  the  exception  of  the 
apostleship  (1  Cor.  xii.  28),  is  the  upbuilding  of  the  Church 
by  means  of  them:  irdvTa  irpo^i  olKoZofitjv  'yeveaOo)  (xiv.  26). 
In  particular  is  this  the  object  of  irpoc^rfrela  (xiv.  3,  4), 
which  appears  (xii.  28  and  Rom.  xii.  6)  to  be  the  highest  of 
all  the  gifts  next  to  the  apostleship  (comp.  1  Thess.  v.  20). 
The  gift  of  trying  the  spirits  seems  to  have  been  as  a  rule 
connected  with  the  gift  of  prophecy  (1  Cor.  xiv.  29) ;  and  it, 
too,  stands  forth  as  a  special  gift  (xii.  10),  and  (1  Thess. 
V.  21)  is  in  a  certain  sense  required  of  the  whole  Church. 
It  had  to  do  with  determining  whether  the  higher  inspiration 
which  filled  the  prophets  was  of  divine  or  of  daemonic  origin 
(2  Thess.  ii.  2,  and  therewith  §  62,  d)? 

(c)  Near  to  the  prophets  stood  the  teachers  (1  Cor.  xii.  28), 

'  The  ultimate  author  of  these  gifts  is  naturally  God  Himself,  who  has  given 
to  each  (1  Cor.  iii.  5),  and  ever  according  to  the  measure  of  faith  (Rom.  xii.  3), 
and  now  works  the  various  powers  effectual  in  each  (1  Cor.  xii.  6  :  'ntfyn/uir»)f 
by  which  service  is  done  to  Christ  as  the  one  Lord  (ver.  5  :  iiaKttim),  whose 
dearest  interest  is  the  upbuilding  of  the  Church.  But  because  they  are  com- 
municated by  His  Spirit  (Gal.  iii.  5  :  •  i-ri;(^afriyti'>  v/jui  t»  ^nZfiui  kcu  \nfySii 
oina/Mis  If  vfiTt),  these  gifts  are  called  rituf/ari*»  (1  Cor.  xii.  1,  xiv.  1,  37  ; 
comp.  §  84,  a,  footnote  3).  There  is  hereby  no  distinction  between  natural  gifts 
and  gifts  of  miracles  in  the  narrower  sense.  All  these  gifts  are  simply  gifts 
of  a  higher  source,  even  though  in  their  distribution  to  individuals  regard  is 
had  in  general  to  their  natural  aptitudes  and  susceptibility. 

•  The  content  of  the  prophetic  word  may  be  for  reproof  (1  Cor.  xiv.  24,  25), 
exhortation,  comfort  (ver.  3),  and  instruction  (ver.  31)  ;  the  essential  point 
about  it  is  that  it  results  from  an  impulse  of  the  Spirit  (ver.  30  :  U»  ixXf 
iri*»>.vffn).  The  prophet  nevertheless  has  his  spiritual  life,  when  quickened 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  so  far  under  his  own  control,  that  he  can  cease  speaking 
when  another  begins  to  prophesy  (w.  30-32),  and  this  the  apostle  explicitly 
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who  were  moreover  capable,  without  special  inspiration  of  tho 
Spirit,  to  instruct  the  Church  (xiv.  26  :  SiSa;;^?;;  Eom.  xii,  7  : 
BiiBaa-KaXia).  Their  words  would  he,  then,  according  to  1  Cor. 
xii.  8,  along  with  the  \0709  aojtia^  (see  footnote  8),  the  Xoyo? 
r/vaxrea^,  as  also,  xiii.  2,  <yva)(Ti^  stands  along  with  the  know- 
ledge of  fjLvaTripLa ;  yet  \aXelv  iv  jvaxrei,  is  distinguished  from 
\d\.e2v  iv  BiSa'^TJ,  xiv.  6,  and  hence  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  sort  of  instruction  which  opens  up  a  knowledge  of  tho 
saving  truths  which  goes  deeper  than  the  ordinary  instruction. 
Just  so  (Eom.  xii.  8)  exhortation  appears  alongside  of  prophecy, 
and  it  therefore  contains  within  itself  a  moment  peculiar  to 
the  prophetic  word  (1  Cor.  xiv.  3,  31),  only  that  it,  too,  was 
exercised,  not  on  the  ground  of  a  special  impulse  imparted 
by  the  Spirit,  but  on  the  ground  of  a  general  capacity  wrought 
by  the  Spirit.  The  speaking  with  tongues,  so  highly  prized 
at  Corinth,  was,  according  to  incidental  hints  of  the  apostle 
(1  Cor.  xiv.),  a  prayer  uttered  in  a  state  of  ecstasy  (wvev- 
fiari'.  vv.  2,  14),  quite  incomprehensible  to  the  hearers 
(vv.  2,  7-11,  16),  which  therefore  consisted  of  disconnected 
exclamations,  perhaps  even  of  inarticulate  sounds  (comp. 
especially  ver.  9),  by  which  the  tongue,  moved  by  the  Spirit, 
appears  to  be  alone  active  (XoKelv  ryXaxraij:  vv.  2,  4,  18,  27  ; 
But  rij^ 'y'\<ao-a-7]<; :  ver.  9;  iv  ryXaxTarj :  ver.  19).*^     Sometimes 

requires  by  way  of  commandment  (ver.  33).  Also,  not  more  than  two  or  three 
prophets  are  to  come  forward  in  succession  in  the  Christian  assembly  (ver.  29). 
Along  with  XaXiTv  U  vrpotpnTu'o,  Paul  mentions  (1  Cor.  xiv.  6)  also  XaXM  t* 
avexxXv'^ii,  and  he  similarly  distinguishes  a.-roKiXu'^iv  ixtiv  from  -^aXfiiv 
ix^i  (ver.  26) ;  and  this  latter  can  be  nothing  else  than  a  sort  of  prophetic 
speech  in  poetic  form,  just  like  the  former.  No  doubt  that  prophetic  speech 
rests  on  an  o.-x'bxu.Xv^h  (ver.  30) ;  but  Paul  seems  here  to  be  specially  thinking 
of  the  revelation  of  iivfrfifia,  tho  knowledge  of  which  is  also  mentioned  (xiii.  2), 
along  with  prophecy,  as  something  special.  This  knowledge  of  the  mysteries 
revealed  by  God  through  His  Spirit  (ii.  10)  is  now,  according  to  vv.  6,  7,  the 
substance  of  the  Christian  ffo(pia  (comp.  Eph.  i.  17)  ;  and  so  it  may  be  called  tho 
Xiyos  (rmpiect,  mentioned  among  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  in  xii.  8,  which  discloses 
these  mysteries  to  the  Church,  and  is  not  the  simple  exposition  of  the  ele- 
mentary truths  of  the  faith  (Pfleiderer,  p.  233  [E.  T.  i.  235]).  According  to 
1  Cor.  ii.  9,  Paul  includes  therein  mainly  escliatological  mysteries,  such  as 
X7.  51  ;  Rom.  xi.  25  ;  and  he  seems  thereby  to  have  distinguished  prediction 
in  the  narrower  sense  from  prophecy,  because  in  the  latter  it  is  the  formation, 
in  the  former  it  is  the  whole  contents  as  well,  which  springs  from  a,veKa.Xv4>is. 

"  There  are  different  forms  of  tlie  gift  of  tongues  {yivn  yXoxraui :  xii.  10,  28  ; 
i^ttXilt  yXu99ai( :  xii,  30,  xiii.  1,  xiv.  5,  6,  23,  39  ;  comp.  Acts  x.  46,  xix.  6  ; 
yXittai  ixu*  '•  1  Cor.  xiv,  26),  of  M'hich  doubtless  one  may  find  an  indication  in  th« 
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the  gift  of  the  interpretation  of  tongues  was  joined  with  it 
(vv.  5,  13,  27, 28) ;  in  particular,  one  who  spoke  with  tongues 
seems  to  have  understood  another  speaking  with  a  tongue 
(ver.  1 6).  Yet  the  ep/irjpeia  r/Xcoaacov  is  presented  as  a  special 
gift  (xii.  10,  30).  On  this  account  the  apostle  will  allow 
the  exercise  of  this  gift  in  the  Church  assembly  only  when 
an  interpreter  is  present,  and  even  then  only  in  restricted 
measure  (xiv.  27,  28),  Among  the  practical  gifts  (xil  9), 
the  most  important  was  the  gift  of  iriuTa,  i.e.  of  a  miracle- 
working  confidence  on  God  (§  82,  c,  footnote  10),  and 
this,  xiii.  2,  is  characterized  as  removing  mountains  (comp. 
Matt.  xvii.  20).  From  these  there  are  distinguished  also  the 
yapia^ara  lafidrcov,  i.e.  the  gifts  of  healing  diseases  of 
different  kinds,  or  in  different  ways,  and  the  ivepy^fiara 
Bvvdfiecov,  by  which  we  are  no  doubt  specially  to  think  of 
the  casting  out  of  devils  (comp.  also  Pfleiderer,  p.  230  [E.  T. 
i.  231]).  But  as  these  both  appear  (xil  28-30)  without  the 
gift  of  faith,  and,  vice  versa,  the  gift  of  faith  (xiii.  2)  without 
them,  it  is  suggested  that  only  the  different  forms  of  the 
faith  which  works  miracles  is  seen  in  them. 

(d)  One  activity  of  the  gift  of  service  (Eom.  xii.  7)  was 
at  any  rate  helps  {dvTiXT)-\lr€t<i :  1  Cor.  xii.  28),  with  which 
was  connected  the  fieraBcBovai  and  the  iXeeiv  (Eom.  xii.  8), 
if  it  is  not  to  be  referred  exclusively  to  almsgiving  and  the 
care  of  the  sick.  Finally,  Paul  names,  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  the 
gift  of  Church  leadership  {Kv^epvr]a-ei<s),  if,  to  be  sure,  all 
irpoia-Tdfievoi  (Eom.  xii.  8),  and  those  Avho  in  different  rela- 
tions were  to  preside  over  the  whole,  could  not  exercise  these 
gifts.  That  Paul  regards  service  and  government  as  gifts  of 
the  Spirit,  does  not  of  itself  naturally  exclude  the  idea,  that 
those  so  gifted  were  entrusted  even  officially  with  the  corre- 
sponding duty.  If  Paul  with  Barnabas  appointed  elders 
(Acts  xiv.  23)  in  the  churches  founded  on  their  first  mis- 
sionary journey,  where,  on  account  of  the  dative,  one  can 
scarcely  think  of  their  simply  taking  the  lead  in  the  election 

distinction  between  *ftnix*ffai  and  ^axxm  (ver.  16).  To  the  unlearned  or  the 
heathen,  one  speaking  with  tongues  seemed  light  as  a  visionary  (ver.  23  ;  comp. 
Acts  ii.  13).  To  speak  with  tongues  could  be  of  service  only  for  self-oilification 
(xiv.  4) ;  but  to  the  Church  it  brought  no  fruit  of  edification  (ver.  17),  and  it 
was  at  most  a  rx/uTn  for  the  non-Christian  (w.  21,  22). 
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of  the  congregation,  and  there  is  no  need  to  do  so  according  to 
X.  41,  then  it  has  no  doubt  to  be  considered  that  that  journey 
was  not  undertaken  by  him  independently,  and  that  those 
churches  continued  even  in  other  relations  dependent  on  the 
mother  Church  (Acts  xvi.  4 ;  comp.  §  43,  c,  footnote  2).  In 
the  churches  of  Galatia  and  Corinth  we  find  no  trace  of 
officials  leaders  (nor  also  1  Cor.  xvi.  1 5  ;  comp.  Pfleiderer,  p. 
231  [E.  T.  i.  232]) ;  even  the  disorders  which  liad  crept  into 
the  latter,  and  the  way  the  apostle  never  makes  their  leaders 
responsible  for  them  and  for  their  removal,  absolutely  ex- 
clude the  existence  of  such.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mace- 
donian churches  appear  to  have  had  official  leaders  and 
helpers  (1  Thess.  v.  12:  irpoiaTaixevoi  \  comp.  Phil.  i.  1: 
iiria-KOTToc  Koi  Zlclkovoi),  and  in  the  seaport  city  of  Corinth 
we  find  (Piom.  xvi.  1)  a  deaconess.  1  Cor.  xiv.,  mention  cannot 
be  made  simply  of  a  peculiar  office  of  teaching. 

§  93.  Church  Duties. 

If  the  diversity  of  gifts  is  to  co-operate  beneficially,  there  is 
need  of  Christian  modesty,  whicli  continues  conscious  of  the 
place  of  each  single  gift  in  the  organism  of  the  Church,  as  also 
of  the  relative  value  of  the  gifts  generally,  and  which  is  rooted 
ultimately  in  humility  (a).     But  the  first  most  fundamental 
Christian  virtue  continues  to  be   love   to  the  brethren,  and 
vtowards  all  men,  and  even  towards  enemies  (b).     One  special 
-exercise   of  Christian  love  is  required   by  the   difference  of 
•  opinion  as  to  partaking  of  fliesh  offered  iu  sacrifice  to  idols, 
as   also   about   the   exercises   of  self-restraint,   and  practices 
which  the  apostle  held  to  be  indifferent,  but  which  were  to 
..a  portion  of   the    Church   matters  of  conscience  (c).      Here 
the    apostle    requires    that   one  in  his  different   actions  ac- 
knowledge his  reciprocal  obligations,  and  that  he  who  feels 
himself  free,  shall  in  self-denying  love  give  up  that  freedom 
in    order    that    he    may    give    no    offence    to    the    weaker 
brethren  (cT). 

(a)  From  the  variety  of  endowments,  it  arises  as  the  first  of 
Christian  duties,  that  no  one  thinks  more  highly  of  himself 
than  he  ought  to  think ;  that  each  keeps  in  due  restraint  his 
estimation  of  himself  (liom.  xii.  3 ;  comp.  1  Cor.  iv.  9) ;  and 
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that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  measure  of  honour  be  given  to 
each  which  belongs  to  him  according  to  his  gifts  and  his 
position  in  the  Church  (Eom.  xii.  1 0,  xiii.  7  ;  comp.  Phil,  IL 
3  ;  Eph.  V.  21).  As  the  organism  of  the  Church  requires  the 
smaller  gifts  as  well  as  the  higher,  no  one  is  to  despise  the 
value  of  the  gifts  given  him  (1  Cor.  xiL  15-18),  and  no  one, 
moreover,  is  to  despise  those  who  have  received  smaller  gifts, 
than  himself  (vv.  21-26)..  No  one  is  to  seek  to  be  more  highly- 
gifted  than  he  is,  no  one  is  to  aim  at  high  things  (Rom.  xii. 
16).  Above  all  things,  no  one  is  to  over-estimate  the  value 
of  his  own  gifts ;  for  without  love,  which  puts  them  entirely 
at  the  service  oi  the  Church,  and  turns  them  to  the  best 
account,  they  are  all  worthless  (1  Cor.  xiii,  1-3) ;  they  may 
even  become  dangerous,  if  they  puff  up  the  individual  (viii,  1 : 
ij  <yv(aaL<i  ^vaiol).  They  are  all,  moreover,  transitory  (xiiL  8),. 
because  they  are  only  imperfect,  and  therefore  cease  when 
the  perfect  comes  (vv.  0-12).  Christian  modesty,  however,, 
grows  out  of  humility,  which  will  not  be  wise  in  its  own  con- 
ceits (Rom.  xii,  16;  comp.  xi,  25),  which  does  not  imagine 
itself  to  be  something  (Gal.  vi,  3),  which  knows  that  it  has 
nothing  it  has  not  received  (1  Cor.  iv.  7),  and  that  the  entire 
gracious  institution  of  Christianity  is  planned  to  exclude  every 
ground  of  human  boasting  (Rom,  iii.  27  ;  1  Cor,  i.  29,  iii.  21 ; 
2  Cor.  X.  17).  Thus  humility  is  here,  as  in  the  teaching  ot 
Jesus  and  of  Peter  (§  25,  d;  47,  a),  one  of  the  two  cardinal 
virtues,  only  that  it  is  here  presented  in  the  form  of  modesty, 
as  a  duty  to  the  Church. 

(6)  If  the  gifts  are  transitory,  love  in  its  very  nature  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  imperishable  (1  Cor.  xiii.  8).  If  the  gifts 
may  through  misuse  become  dangerous,  it  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  love  that  it  is  directed 
for  the  advancement  of  spiritual  life  in  others  (viii.  1 :  17  aydirr) 
oUoBofiei;  comp.  xiii.  4:  ov  <f)va-iovTai).  If  gifts  without 
love  are  worthless,  then  this  love  must  be  the  rule  for  striving 
after  higher  gifts  (xii.  31,  xiv.  1,  39);  those  gifts  are  to  be 
considered  the  highest  which  contribute  most  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Church  (comp.  1  Cor.  xiv.,  especially  vv.  5,  12). 
In  this  relation  love  is,  so  far,  more  valuable  than  faith  and 
hope  (xiii.  13);  for  these,  so  far,  have  significance  for  the 
individual  life  of  the  Christian,  but  the  former  for  the  life  df 
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the  Church.*  Love  is  the  source  of  all  the  virtues  (vv.  4—7), 
the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit  (Gal.  v.  22),  by  which,  therefore, 
faith,  which  conditions  participation  in  the  Spirit,  proves  itself 
effectual  (ver.  6).  Love,  and  that  Tinfeigned  (2  Cor.  vi.  6), 
stands  therefore  first,  Eom.  xii.  9,  among  all  the  exhortations, 
and  comprehends  them  all  (1  Cor.  xvi.  14).  By  this  is  meant, 
in  the  first  place,  brotherly  love  (Eom.  xiL  10  :  ^  (l)i\aBe\^La 
rj  eh  aXKri\ov<i  \  comp.  1  Thess.  iv.  9,  10),  i.e.  love  towards 
fellow-believers  (Gal.  vi.  1 0) ;  for,  on  account  of  this  love, 
which  binds  them  to  each  other,  the  Christians  call  themselves 
brethren  (§  83,  a,  footnote  2).  It  is  preserved  by  unity  of 
views  (1  Cor.  i.  10)  and  of  effort  (Eom.  xv.  5;  2  Cor.  xiii. 
11 :  TO  avTo  <^poveiv)y  in  particular  by  uniform  concern  for  the 
best  interests  of  others  (Eom.  xii.  16);  and  this  establishes  the 
peace  of  unanimity  (1  Cor.  xiii.  11),  and  wards  off  divisions 
(1  Cor.  i.  10,  xi.  18,  xii.  25).  It  is  shown  in  mutual  sympathy 
(1  Cor.  xii.  26  ;  Eom.  xii.  15),  in  active  helpfulness  (Eom,  xii. 
13,  xvi.  2),  and  this  Paul  expressly  requires  by  his  collection 
for  Jerusalem  (1  Cor.  xvi.;  2  Cor.  viii.  9  ;  Eom.  xv.  25-28), 
and  in  intercession  (2  Cor,  i.  11  ;  Eom.  i.  10,  xv.  30).  But, 
according  to  §  62,  5,  it  is  to  be  extended  to  all  men.  Hence 
Paul  exhorts  to  keep  peace  with  all  men,  so  much,  and  so  long, 
as  it  is  possible  for  us  (Eom.  xii.  18);  to  it,  according  to 
§  25,  c,  47,  a;  56,  d,  meekness  belongs  (Gal.  v.  23;  comp. 
vi.  1),  which  does  not  grow  bitter  on  account  of  the  wrong 
another  has  done  to  us  (ou  Trapo^vveTai),  but  imputes  not  the 
evil  (1  Cor.  xiii,  5) ;  further,  it  seeks  not  to  revenge  itself,  but 
to  overcome  evil  with  good  (Eom.  xii.  19-21),  and  to  bless 
the  persecutor  (ver.  14;  1  Cor.  iv.  12,  13;  comp.  Matt.  v. 
44).  Love  in  its  very  nature  is  long-suffering  (1  Cor.  xiii.  4; 
1  Thess.  V.  1 4 :  /xaKpoOvfiel ;  comp.  Gal.  v.  2  2  ;  2  Cor.  vL  6  : 

1  Thus  Paul  comes,  as  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  (§  62,  b),  agreeing 
with  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  the  early  apostles,  to  declare  love  to  be  the 
highest  among  the  Cliristian  graces.  But  as  he  here  expressly  shows  the  ground 
of  its  superiority,  he  proves  that,  according  to  Rom.  xiii.  8-10,  love  is  the  ful- 
filling of  the  law  (§  87,  d,  footnote  8),  in  so  far  as  it  does  no  ill  to  one's  neighbour 
(ver.  10),  and  therefore  the  will  of  God  as  expressed  in  the  law,  which  is 
directed  to  this  end,  that  no  wrong  happen  to  one's  neighbour  (ver.  9),  is 
fulfilled  in  this,  that  one  feels  bound  to  mutual  love  continually,  and  this  duty 
he  believes  never  to  be  fully  discharged  (ver.  8).  Just  so,  according  to  Gal.  v. 
13, 14,  is  love  on  the  positive  side  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  in  so  far  as  one  is 
drawn  by  it  to  serve  another. 
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fiaKpo$ufiia)  and  gracious,  so  that  it  anticipates  all  with  well- 
doing (Itom.  xiL  17;  1  Cor.  xiii.  4:  'Xp7)(rrev€Tac ;  comp.  Gal. 
V.  22;  2  Cor.  vL  6  :  ^PV^'^'O'^'*),  as  the  divine  love  does 
(Piom.  ii.  4).  The  symbolic  expression  of  brotherly  love  is 
the  holy  kiss  (cjiiXijfia  aycov:  1  Cor.  xvi.  20  ;  2  Cor.  xiii  12; 
Eom.  xvi.  16  ;  1  Thess.  v.  26  ;  comp.  §  47,  a). 

(c)  Special  difficulties  to  the  life  of  the  Church  arose  partly 
from  differences  transmitted  from  pre-Christian  times  in  the 
opinion  about  certain  questions,  which  the  one  held  to  be  matters 
of  indifference,  while  the  other  assigned  to  them  a  religious 
significance.  One  point  of  this  sort  was  the  partaking  of  meat 
sacrificed  to  idols,  in  which  the  one  saw  defilement  as  from 
idol-worship,  because  they  could  not  get  quit  of  the  idea,  that 
the  gods  of  the  heathens,  which  were  worshipped  by  idols, 
were  really  deities,  even  though  false  and  subordinate  (1  Cor. 
viii.  7  comp.  wuth  vv.  4-6) ;  while  the  other  ate  the  flesh 
without  scruple.'^  Just  so  were  there  some  in  the  Church 
who,  from  ascetic  grounds,  believed  they  ought  to  forego  the 
use  of  all  kinds  of  flesh  and  wine  (Eom.  xiv.  2,  21),  and  who 
considered  themselves  bound  to  keep  sacred  certain  days 
(apparently  fast  days)  (ver.  5).  Paul  designates  them  as 
weak  in  faith  (ver.  1),  because  their  confidence  in  the  salva- 
tion given  in  Christ  was  not  strong  enough  for  them  to 
acknowledge  that  the  possession  of  salvation  could  not  be 
endangered  by  such  things.  He  started  from  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  neither  the  use  nor  the  denying  oneself 
any  food,  which,  like  the  organ  for  which  it  is  appointed,  is 
transitory  (1  Cor.  vi  13),  can  determine  the  worth  of  a  man 
before  God  (viii.  8).  He  knew  that  the  kingdom  of  God  does 
not  consist  in  eating  and  drinking  (Rom.  xiv.  17),  and  hence 

'  The  decree  of  the  apostolic  coaucil  had  no  doubt  forbidden  the  partaking  of 
flesh  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols  ;  but  this  conclusion  partly  had  no  validity  in 
the  missionary  ten-itory  of  Paul  (§  87,  b),  and  partly  its  original  intention  was  not 
meant  for  the  regulation  of  conduct  in  mixed  Christian  Churches.  When  the 
apostle,  starting  from  the  idea  that  the  gods  of  the  heathens  were  daemons,  but 
not  real  deities  (§  70,  c),  along  with  all  who  had  this  knowledge  (1  Cor.  viii.  1, 
4,  10),  could  regard  the  iihm>^iiuTet  not  as  flesh  consecrated  to  a  deity  (1  Cor.  x. 
19  ;  comp.  viiL  4),  but  only  as  common  food  (viii.  8),  which,  like  all  food,  is  the 
gift  of  God  (x.  26},  he  therefore  did  not  at  all  come  into  conflict  with  tlvf 
apostolic  decree,  as  it  by  no  means  declared  the  partaking  of  flesh  sacrificed  to 
idols  as  sinful  in  principle,  but  had  only  enjoined  abstinence  for  the  sake  of  tka 
ayuagoguc  (§  43,  c). 
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he  agreed,  with  those  who  were  confident,  to  regard  everything 
to  eat,  and  every  day,  as  alike  (vv.  2,  5).  He  is  persuaded 
that  in  itself  no  food  is  unclean  (vv.  14,  20),  but  each  is  alike 
good,  so  soon  as  it  is  taken  with  thanksgiving  towards  God 
(1  Cor.  X.  30,  31 ;  Eom.  xiv.  6);  and  he  hence,  in  this  rela- 
tion, decisively  makes  good  the  fundamental  principle  that  all 
things  are  lawful  to  the  Christian  (1  Cor.  vi.  12,  x.  23  ;  com  p. 
iii.  22).  But  he  likewise  expressly  acknowledges  that  for 
those  who  regarded  anything  as  unclean,  it  is  unclean  (Eom. 
xiv.  14),  because  he  cannot  eat  it  without  having  his  weak 
conscience  {conscientia  consequens  ;  comp.  §  69,  a)  stained  with 
the  consciousness  of  guilt  (1  Cor.  viii.  7).  If  he  now  eat, 
notwithstanding  that  his  conscience  takes  offence  at  the 
indulgence  (Eom.  xiv.  20),  then  this  act,  not  proceeding  from 
the  assurance  of  faith,  is  sin,  by  which  he  falls  under  the 
divine  condemnation  (ver.  2  3) ;  and  any  such  act  condemned 
by  conscience  must,  while  it  wounds  him  in  the  deepest  roots 
of  his  religious  life  (1  Cor.  viii.  12;  comp.  ver.  10),  tend 
directly  for  him  to  destruction  (viii.  11;  Eom.  xiv.  15,  20). 
The  existing  difference  of  view  cannot  accordingly  be  removed, 
and  Paul  only  desires  that  each  be  thoroughly  persuaded 
(Eom.  xiv.  5)  in  his  own  mind  (yov<i),  which,  according  to 
§  86,  &,  is  the  seat  of  those  different  ideas,  so  that  he  wavers 
not  hither  and  thither  doubtfully  (ver.  23),  and  whatever  he 
decides  on  keeping,  he  may  employ  it  in  the  service  of  Christ 
(w.  6,  7). 

(d)  If,  accordingly,  the  settled  differences  of  opinion  in  the 
Church  could  not  assuredly  be  removed,  then,  according  to 
note  b,  it  was  required  in  this  connection  to  make  brotherly 
love  the  highest  law  for  one's  conduct  (Eom.  xiv.  15  :  Kara 
dydTTTjv  nrepiiraTelv),  and  to  ask  how  one  can  best  care  for  the 
peace  of  the  Church  and  the  advancement  of  others  (ver.  19). 
It  is  now  connected  with  this  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
stronger,  i.e.  the  more  liberal-minded,  despise  not  the  weaker 
regarding  his  scruples;  and,  again,  that  the  latter  do  not 
condemn  the  former,  as  one  who,  by  his  freer  conduct,  has 
forfeited  salvation  (vv.  3,  10).  Both  parties  are  to  receive 
each  other  in  brotherly  love  (xv.  7),  without  the  stronger  sub- 
jecting the  scruples  of  the  weaker  to  his  criticism  (xiv.  1). 
But  the  stronger  has  thus  a  special  duty  of  love  to  discharge ; 
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for  to  him  alone  is  the  matter  in  dispute  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence ;  he  alone  can  give  up  the  indulgence  which  he  holds  to  be 
permitted  without  surrendering  in  any  way  his  conviction  (xiv. 
22),  and  without  forfeiting  anything  thereby  in  the  eye  of  God 
(1  Cor.  viii.  8).  But  now  love  requires  that  he  give  no  offence 
to  the  brother  (1  Cor.  viii.  9,  13,  x.  32  ;  Eom.  xiv.  13,  21), 
i.e.  does  not  seduce  him  to  an  act  contrary  to  his  conscience, 
which  may  bring  him  into  condemnation.  Were  he  to  mis- 
lead him  by  his  freer  conduct  to  similar  conduct,  without  any 
change  on  his  convictions  in  their  deepest  ground,  then  that 
is  only  an  apparent  advancement  of  the  weak  brother  (1  Cor. 
viii.  10),  it  is  in  reality  his  ruin.  He  will  be  required,  there- 
fore, in  certain  circumstances,  for  the  sake  of  another's 
conscience,  to  give  up  an  enjoyment  in  itself  lawful  (1  Cor.  x. 
28,  29);  in  this  case  the  self-denial  will  be  to  him  morally 
praiseworthy  (Eom.  xiv.  21).  This  has  also  to  do  with 
bearing  the  infirmities  of  the  weak  (Rom.  xv.  1 ;  comp.  Gal. 
vi.  2),  and  not  to  please  oneself,  regardlessly  maintaining  his 
more  free  convictions,  but  to  please  one's  neighbour  while  he 
helps  him  in  his  Christian  life  (xv.  2  ;  comp.  1  Cor.  x.  33). 
True  love  seeks  not  its  own  (1  Cor.  xiii.  5),  but  that  which  is 
another's  (x.  24  ;  comp.  Phil  ii.  4).' 

§  94.  Tlie  Church  and  the  Regulations  of  the  Natural  Life. 

The  apostle  declares  the  existing  higher  powers,  as  such,  to 
be  of  God,  and  regards  only  the  going  before  heathen  tribunals 
as  unworthy  of  Christians  (a).  The  Christian,  also,  in  the 
existing  relation  of  slavery,  is  to  see  an  ordinance  to  which  he 
is  to  submit  with  real  liberty  as  a  servant  of  Christ,  and  from 
which  therefore  he  is  not  to  withdraw  himself,  even  if  an 
opportunity  to  do  so  is  presented  to  him  (6).  Although  the 
husband  and  the  wife,  in  their  religious  relation  to  Christ, 
stand  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  yet,  in  virtue  of  God's 

'  Paul  can,  for  this,  point  to  his  own  example,  while  he  became  tc  the  Jews  a 
Jew,  to  the  heathen  a  heathen,  to  the  weak,  weak,  making  himself  a  servant  to 
all,  that  he  may  win  all  (1  Cor.  ix.  19-22  ;  comp.  §  87,  h).  While  the  a^wstle 
bases  the  demand  on  the  liberal-minded  directly  on  this  example,  it  is  very  clear 
that  his  treatment  of  this  question  was  influenced  by  the  same  spirit  ns  was  th» 
conclusion  of  the  apostolic  council  (§  43,  c),  though  tliis  lost  was  also  in  thtt 
first  place  decided  bv  other  relations  and  for  other  interests. 
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appointment  grounded  on  creation,  the  wife  continues  subject 
to  the  man  (c).  It  is  an  acknowledgment  of  this  position 
of  the  woman,  that  she  does  not  lay  aside  her  head-dress  in 
the  public  assembly,  as  that  head-dress  is  the  symbol  of  her 
submission;  and  in  the  Church  assemblies  she  is  not  to  speak  (d). 
(a)  The  Christian  community  could  not  lead  a  life  quite 
apart  by  itself ;  it  found  itself  in  the  midst  of  a  world,  from 
which  they  knew  themselves  in  their  innermost  being  with- 
drawn, yet  with  which  they  were  most  intimately  connected 
by  the  ties  of  manifold  relationships  and  ordinances  of  life. 
According  to  the  fundamental  principle,  that  the  Christian 
should  abide  in  the  relations  in  which  his  calling  found  him 
(1  Cor.  vii.  17,  20,  24;  comp.  §  87,  h),  he  was  not  to  rend 
asunder  the  ties  that  bound  him  to  the  ordinances  of  his 
natural  worldly  life  ;  he  ought  rather  to  regard  the  fact  that 
the  calling  came  to  him  in  a  definite  relationship  of  life,  as  a 
requirement  of  God  to  fulfil  God's  commands  in  the  ordinances 
of  that  relationship  (ver.  19),^  The  first  application  of  this 
fundamental  principle  took  into  view  the  existing  State  insti- 
tution, to  which  Paul  already,  according  to  §  63,  d,  ascribed  a 
high  significance.  Peter  had  also  put  this  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  divine  command,  which  requires  subjection  to  human 
ordinances.  Paul  goes  a  step  farther.  He  declares  the 
existing  higher  powers,  as  such  (al  ovaai,,  sell.  i^ovciaC),  to  be 
expressly  ordained  of  God,  to  resist  which,  instead  of  being 
subject  to  them,  is  to  incur  the  judgment  of  God  (Eom.  xiii. 
1,  2).  But  it  is  a  divine  institution,  chiefly  in  so  far  as  the 
higher  power,  as  the  servant  of  God,  prescribes  praise  to  the 
good-doer  and  punishment  to  the  wrong-doer ;  as  to  it,  even  in 
behalf  of  this  enforcement  of  right,  the  sword,  and  therewith 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  has  been  entrusted  (vv.  3,  4). 
But  herein  also  is  it  the  servant  of  God,  that  it  has  the  task 
of  collecting  custom  and  taxes,  and  of  laying  them  out  for  the 
common  weal,  as  XeiTovpyo^;,  i.e.  as  one  to  whom  public  duties 
have  been  entrusted  (vv.  6,  7).     On  this  account  also  must 

^  Paul  thus  arrives  at  the  same  subjection  to  all  human  ordinances  as  Peter 
also  demands  for  the  sake  of  God,  according  to  §  47,  b,  and  thus  ho  represses 
d  priori  every  attempt  to  upset  in  a  revolutionary  way,  in  the  name  of  tlie  new 
Christian  i)rinciple,  the  existing  ordinances  of  the  natural  life,  or  to  mix  the 
specific  ends  of  the  life  of  the  Christian  community  with  schemes  of  social 
reformation  foreign  to  it,  and  thereby  to  compromise  those  ends. 
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obedience  be  given  to  him  for  conscience'  sake  (ver.  5),  and 
dutiful  homage  (ver.  7).  This  complete  acknowledgment  of 
the  existing  higher  powers  does  not  prevent  Paul  from 
declaring  it  unworthy  of  Christians  to  bring  their  civil 
disputes  before  heathen  tribunals  (1  Cor.  vi.  1-8).'  It 
cannot  appear  to  be  a  contradiction  to  this,  that  (heathen) 
powers,  as  the  servants  of  God,  exercise  the  administration  of 
civil  justice ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  in  that  case 
the  Christian,  in  virtue  of  the  magisterial  institution  appointed 
by  God,  is  subjected  to  their  judgment,  while  in  our  case  of  his 
own  accord  he  subjects  himself  to  that  judgment.  Wherever 
Government  acts  as  God's  servant,  the  Christian  has  to  obey 
for  the  sake  of  God,  even  when  its  judgment  is  not  according 
to  right ;  but  when  he  of  his  own  accord  calls  it  in,  he  himself 
ascribes  to  it  a  value  which  it  cannot  claim  for  itself. 

(b)  A  specially  important  application  of  the  principle  just 
announced  takes  place  in  reference  to  the  relation  of  slavery. 
If  he,  who  has  been  bought  with  a  great  price  from  his 
former  condition  of  slavery  (§  80,  c),  is  not  to  become  a  slave 
of  men  (1  Cor.  vii.  23),  the  demand  might  seem  to  be  therein 
implied,  that  one  should  withdraw  from  any  such  relationship 
that  is  unworthy  of  a  Christian ;  were  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave  to  cease  in  the  fellowship  with  Christ  (Gal.  iii.  28  ; 
1  Cor.  xii.  13),  then  the  slave  who  had  become  a  Christian 
might  believe  himself  emancipated  by  the  gospel  itself.  But 
here  the  rule  applies,  that  the  slave,  in  the  fact  of  the  existing 
relationship  of  slavery,  is  to  see  God's  demand  that  he  fulfil 
his  Christian  duties  by  obedience,  according  to  the  rules  of 
that  relation.  He  is  therefore  to  entertain  no  scruples  about 
remaining  as  a  slave,  if  as  a  slave  he  was  converted;  but 
even  if  an  opportunity  is  given  him  to  become  free,  he  is 

*  It  is  even  bad  enough  when  Christian  brethren  allow  matters  to  come  to 
the  deciding  of  rights  one  with  another  generally,  as  this  implies  that  the  one 
party  has  wronged  or  robbed  his  brother,  and  that  the  other,  instead  of  suffering 
wrong  for  the  sake  of  peace,  has  commenced  a  lawsuit  (vv.  7,  8).  But  it  is 
unworthy  if  one  carries  such  a  suit  before  unbelievers,  as  though  no  Christian 
brother  were  wise  enough  to  decide  such  a  case  by  arbitration  (w.  5,  6). 
Christians,  however,  who  are  called  to  judge  the  world  and  even  angels,  thereby 
judge  themselves  unworthy  to  decide  rights  in  these  small  earthly  things  (vv. 
2,  3),  and  put  those  in  the  chair  of  judgment  whom  they  otherwise  regard  as  so 
very  much  below  them  (ver.  4),  and  who  by  nature  are  mitMi  (ver.  1),  and 
therefore  little  suited  to  be  judges  over  them. 
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himself  to  prefer  to  fulfil  his  Christian  calling  in  the  condition 
in  which  that  calling  found  him  (1  Cor.  vii.  21).  Even  as  a 
slave,  if  he  has  become  a  Christian,  he  is  Christ's  freedman, 
i.e.  one  led  by  Christ  to  true  freedom  ;  while  as  a  Christian, 
even  if  he  become  free,  he  remains  Christ's  slave  (ver.  22). 
The  opposition  of  slavery  and  freedom  in  the  relationships  of 
the  earthly  life  is,  for  the  Christian,  removed  by  the  higher 
unity  of  real  bondage  and  freedom ;  it  is  for  him  a  thing 
relatively  unimportant,  as  he  has  to  serve  Christ  with  true 
freedom  in  that  condition,  by  fulfilling  the  duties  which  the 
existing  rules  lay  on  him.  To  have  in  view  any  removal  in 
principle,  or  any  transformation  of  the  whole  relationship 
through  the  advancing  dominion  of  Christianity,  could  not 
possibly  come  into  the  apostle's  mind  with  his  expectation  of 
the  nearness  of  the  Parousia. 

(c)  In  living  fellowship  with  Christ  there  is  removed  not 
only  the  distinction  of  pre-Christian  religions  and  of  natural 
social  classes,  but  also  the  distinction  of  sexes  (Gal.  iii.  28); 
but  this  removal,  it  is  self-evident,  applies  only  to  the  religious 
territory,  or  to  the  relation  in  Christ  in  which  one  is  equal  to 
another,  because  each  is  equally  dependent  on  Christ  alone.^ 
For  the  social  position  of  the  two  sexes  to  each  other,  Paul 
continues  to  abide  by  the  relation  of  dependence  on  the  part 
of  the  woman,  arising  from  the  original  law  of  creation.  The 
woman  was  created  from  the  man,  and  this  not  incidentally, 
but  because  she  was  created  for  the  sake  of  the  man  (1  Cor. 
xi.  8,  9;  comp.  Gen.  ii.  18-22).  Hence  the  man  alone  was 
created  after  the  divme  image  immediately,  and  wears  the 
likeness  of  God's  lordly  authority  given  him.  Gen.  1.  26 
(ver.  7  :  eUcbv  Kal  So^a  Oeov) ;  while  there  appears  in  the 
woman  but  the  reflection  of  this  lordly  authority  (17  71*1'^ 
Bo^a  dvSpc<i),  inasmuch  as  all  she  is,  she  is  only  through  the 
man ;  all  the  power  she  has  in  the  house,  she  but  receives  from 

'  To  be  snre,  Paul  in  a  certain  sense  acknowledges  also  a  natural  equality  of 
both  sexes,  by  which  each  equally  requires  the  other,  and  neither  therefore  is 
simply  independent  of  the  other  ;  and  he  states  explicitly  that  this  equality 
continues  in  the  Christian  state  also  (l»  ««//>/»/:  1  Cor.  xi.  14).  For  the  woman 
was  created  from  the  man,  and  the  man,  again,  is  ever  born  from  the  woman  ; 
both  rest  therefore  upon  a  divine  ordinance  (vor.  12 :  t«  ^ecvra  i*  rtZ  etov),  by 
which  the  man  can  be  without  the  woman  as  little  as  the  woman  can  be  without 
the  man  (ver.  11). 
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liim,  and  exercises  in  his  name.  It  now  follows  from  this 
that  the  man  is  the  head  (ver.  3  :  K€(f>aX^)  of  the  woman,  the 
woman  is  simply  subject  to  him.  If  it  is  said  in  the  context 
that  Christ  is  tlie  head  of  the  man  (§  92,  a,  footnote  4), 
naturally  it  is  not  meant  thereby  that  He  only  indirectly, 
and  by  the  intervention  of  the  man,  is  the  head  of  the  woman, 
and  that  her  relation  to  Christ  also  is  different  from  that  of 
the  man  ;  but  it  is  only  tliereby  pointed  out,  that  the  man, 
therefore,  has  no  absolute  dominion  over  the  woman,  but  that 
lie  too  is  simply  dependent  on  Christ,  and  is  bound  to  exercise 
his  lordship  only  according  to  His  will. 

(d)  The  relation  of  the  two  sexes  to  each  other  is  realized 
completely  only  in  marriage,  and  the  apostle  in  these  state- 
ments has  mainly  in  his  eye  the  married  woman  and  her 
Imsband ;  but  he  refei-s  to  the  same  thing  also  in  questions 
which  do  not  relate  to  marriage  at  all,  or  not  exclusively, 
and  which  we  have  hence  now  to  look  at.  The  prescribed 
covering  a  woman's  head  with  a  veil,  Paul  regards  as  a  symbol 
of  authority  {i^ova-ia)  which  the  man  has  over  the  woman, 
according  to  note  c  (1  Cor.  xi.  10).  And  hence,  while  the 
man  is  not  to  cover  his  head,  because  he  would  thereby  deny 
the  lordly  authority  given  him  by  God,  by  assuming  the 
token  of  subjection  (ver.  7),  yea,  while  he  would  thereby 
dishonour  his  head  (ver.  4),  the  woman  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  dishonour  her  head  by  uncovering  (ver.  5).  A  healthy 
feeling  of  decorum  declares  against  this  baring  of  the  head 
(ver.  13  :  irpinrov  eariv),  and  this  on  the  ground  of  a  natural 
law,  which  has  given  the  woman  her  long  hair  as  a  sort  of 
natural  covering  (vv.  14, 15).*     If  the  apostle,  in  dealing  with 

*  For  the  same  reason  long  hair  is  regarded  as  a  shame  to  the  man,  but  an 
honour  to  the  woman  (vv.  14,  15).  The  cutting  of  the  hair  characterized  the 
shameless  courtesans  (ver.  5).  If  the  woman  will  lay  aside  the  veil  which 
covers  the  head,  she  may  also  lay  aside  this  natural  veil ;  and  the  latter, 
according  to  all  feeling  of  propriety,  is  regarded  as  a  shame,  and  so  also  is  the 
former  (ver.  6  :  mlrxf'*  Imy),  by  putting  the  wife  on  a  level  with  the  courtesan 
(ver.  5).  It  is  peculiar  to  this  method  of  arguing  in  particular,  that  the 
apostle  puts  the  covering  of  the  woman's  head  in  the  twofold  point  of  view,  a 
sign  of  dependence  on  the  man,  and  also  a  sign  of  shamelessness.  The  desire 
for  freedom  is  at  the  same  time  to  him  a  rejection  of  natural  modesty  ;  only  by 
subjection  to  the  husband  is  the  honour  of  the  wife  secured, — the  relation  of 
subjection  in  marriage  can  be  despised  only  in  the  interest  of  shameless 
harlotry. 
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this  question,  speaks  of  a  public  appearance  of  women  in  the 
Church  assemblies,  at  which  they  prayed  or  uttered  prophetic 
words  in  public,  without  expressly  condemning  it  (vv.  5,  13), 
he  did  so  only  for  this  reason,  that  with  the  veiling  of  the 
head  there  required,  any  such  public  appearance  was  even 
ih  priori  excluded.  On  the  other  hand,  he  expressly  declares 
(xiv.  34)  that,  according  to  ordinary  Christian  custom,  the 
woman  had  to  be  silent  in  the  Church  assembly  (ver.  36). 
To  speak  in  the  church  contradicts  as  much  the  natural 
feeling  of  propriety  (ver.  35  :  ala')(p6v  ecriv)  as  it  does  the 
subjection  of  the  woman  to  the  man  required.  Gen.  iii.  16 
(ver.  34).  For  he  who  speaks  or  prays  in  public  is,  at  least 
for  the  time,  the  leader  of  the  Church  assembly  (comp.  §  41,  d), 
he  rules  it ;  and  as  there  are  men  also  in  it,  the  natural 
subjection  of  the  woman  is  thus  thereby  inverted.* 

§  95.  Marriage, 

Fleshly  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  apart  from  marriage,  is 
not  a  matter  indifferent,  but  a  misuse  and  a  dishonouring  of 
one's  own  body  {a).  If  the  apostle  regards  marriage,  in 
opposition  to  the  prevailing  unchastity,  as  the  institution 
appointed  by  God  for  the  satisfying  of  fleshly  desire,  he 
thereby  by  no  means  excludes  any  higher  honouring  of  it,  as 
a  fellowship  of  relationship  with  God  concluded  in  Christ  (&). 
Existing  marriage  is  not  to  be  dissolved,  and,  wherever  a 
separation  has  occurred,  the  possibility  of  a  reconciliation  is 
not  to  be  destroyed  by  a  second  marriage,  and  least  of  all  on 
the  part  of  the  Christian  in  the  case  of  mixed  marriages  (c). 
Paul  for  himself,  from  ascetic  grounds,  in  view  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  end,  prefers  to  be  unmarried ;  but  he  regards 
marriage  as  not  only  allowable,  but  as  in  the  circumstances 
even  enjoined  {d). 

{a)  It  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  in  reference  to 
fleshly  relationships  to  make  Gentile  Churches  understand  the 

'  Not  even  under  the  excuse  of  asking  questions,  that  they  may  receive 
instruction  thereon,  are  they  to  utter  a  word  in  the  assembly.  If  they  wish  to 
get  instniction,  their  home  jis  the  natural  place  for  that;  they  may  there  ask 
their  own  husbands  (ver.  35),  by  which  the  apostle  no  doubt  presupposes  that, 
in  case  their  husbands  cannot  answer  these  questions,  they  may  obtain  advice 
in  the  Church  assembly. 
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right  way  of  looking  at  nropvela,  i.e.  the  fleshly  intercourse  of 
the  sexes  outside  marriage.  This,  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
was  regarded  as  a  matter  indifferent.  Hence  the  apostolic 
council  (Acts  xv.  20,  29)  had  already  required  of  the  Gentile 
Christians  abstinence  from  fornication  (§  43,  c),  because  it 
stood  for  them  mainly  on  the  same  line  with  those  forms  of 
abstinence  which  only  Jewish  customs  required.  It  is  clear 
from  1  Cor.  vi.  12,  13,  that  even  at  Corinth  there  was  as  yet 
an  inclination  to  excuse  the  tendency  to  fornication,  so  deeply 
rooted,  by  ascribing  to  it  a  character  of  indifference.  Paul 
therefore  declares  with  much  emphasis  that  fornication  not 
less  than  adultery  and  unnatural  fleshly  lusts  exclude  from 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  (ver.  9),  and  places  it  thus  quite  on 
a  level  (ver.  10)  with  other  forms  of  heathenish  lusts  (§  62,  a  ; 
69^.  But  he  wishes  here,  too,  to  oppose  it  not  by  a  simple 
prescription  of  the  law,  but  he  shows  in  detail  that  fornica- 
tion is  no  indifferent  matter,  and  is  incompatible  with  the 
presuppositions  of  the  saving  doctrine  of  Christianity  (§  8  7,  cl, 
footnote  9).  He  shows,  namely,  that  it  is  different  in  the 
matter  of  fornication  from  that  of  partaking  of  meats  which 
are  no  doubt  indifferent  (1  Cor.  vL  13  ;  comp.  §  93,  c).  For 
while  in  the  latter,  besides  the  perishable  food  only,  the 
KoCkia  is  in  question,  which  perishes  in  the  glorification  of 
the  body,  in  fleshly  intercourse  (Gen.  ii.  24)  the  whole  body 
is,  as  it  were,  surrendered  to  the  harlot,  so  that  the  man 
becomes  %v  aSyfia  with  her  (ver.  16);  his  body  is  a  )ue\o9 
'Tr6pvT)<i  (ver.  15).  But  now  as  the  body  does  not  perish,  as 
the  KoCKia,  but  is  restored  in  glorified  form  at  the  resurrection 
(ver.  17),  this  latter  indulgence  has  no  transitory  significance 
like  the  former,  but  an  eternal  significance ;  it  belongs  to  the 
Lord,  is  destined  to  become  the  organ  by  which  the  Lord 
works  (ver.  13 :  to  o-o>/ua  ,  ,  .  tw  Kvpitp,  koI  6  Kvpio<s  r^ 
acofiari).  The  body  is  to  become,  according  to  §  92,  a,  a 
/ie\o9  Xpiarov,  and  it  is  inconsistent  with  this  destiny  that 
it  should  be  made  a  /xeXo?  iropvTj'i  (ver.  15).  Fornication  is 
therefore  the  specific  sinning  against  one's  body,  because  by 
such  stains  it  is  defiled,  and  rendered  unworthy  of  its  high 
destiny  (ver.  18).  The  same  thing  is  clear  from  this,  that 
God  by  the  indwelling  of  His  Spirit  has  consecrated  the 
body  to  be  His  temple  (ver.  1 9),  and  has  thereby  withdrawn 
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it  from  all  siicli  profane  misuse.  It  belongs  to  lis,  therefore, 
to  glorify  in  our  body  Him  who  has  redeemed  us,  and  to 
whom  we  therefore  belong,  by  keeping  it  clear  of  such  defile- 
ment (ver.  20}.^ 

(b)  If  the  God-appointed  ordinance  of  marriage  seems  to 
be  put  on  a  level  with  fornication  in  this,  that  in  both  a 
fleshly  intercourse  of  the  sexes  takes  place,  then  that  given 
in  marriage  is  distinguished  d  priori  in  this,  that  it  is  put  in 
the  point  of  view  of  mutual  duty, — a  duty  the  husband  owes 
to  the  wife  equally  with  the  wife  to  the  husband  (1  Cor. 
vii.  3).  There  is  therefore  a  surrender  of  the  power  of  dis- 
posal of  one's  own  body  to  be  at  the  pleasure  of  the  other 
(ver.  4) ;  but  this  takes  place  by  the  divine  rule,  which  has 
made  fleshly  intercourse  to  be  an  essential  point  in  the 
effecting  of  marriage  (Gen.  ii.  24;  comp.  1  Cor.  vi.  16).  If 
Paul  holds  the  irpovoia  rrj^  aapKo^  to  be  in  itself  warranted 
(Eom.  xiii.  14),  then  the  fleshly  impulse  is  in  itself  in  his 
view  warranted,  and  marriage  is  the  divinely  appointed  in- 
stitution for  its  satisfaction  (1  Thess.  iv.  4,  5).^  He  looks  on 
the  capacity  of  complete  fleslily  continence  as  a  special  gift 
of  grace,  which  every  one  does  not  possess  (1  Cor.  vii.  7). 
Hence  Paul  desires  that,  with  a  reference  to  the  actual  in- 
continence existing  at  Corinth  (ver.  5),  and  for  the  avoidance 
of  the  sins  of  unchastity,  each  one   {scil.  who  has  not  this 

^  There  seems  then,  to  be  sure,  too  much,  and  therefore  too  little,  to  be  proved  ; 
for  if  the  specially  objectionable  thing  in  fornication  is  the  giving  up  of  the 
body,  which  takes  place  in  fleshly  intercourse,  to  a  human  being  instead  of  to 
God  and  Christ,  then  marriage,  too,  seems  thereby  to  be  condemned,  as  the 
same  thing  equally  happens  in  it.  But  it  is  clear  from  this  that  the  apostle 
throughout  regards  it  as  self-evident  that  marriage,  according  to  the  passage 
from  Genesis  (ii.  24),  cited  in  1  Cor.  vi.  16,  is  a  divinely  appointed  institution, 
which  requires  the  giving  up  of  the  body  to  another  (vii.  4),  and  within  it ;  this 
cannot  be  inconsistent  with  the  giving  of  tlie  body  to  God  and  Christ  (comp. 
note  b). 

*  He  here  looks  upon  marriage  as  the  means  by  which  the  individual  obtains 
in  the  act  his  own  vessel,  i.e.  his  organ  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  fleshly  im- 
pulse, in  which  he  consecrates  the  woman  for  the  performance  of  a  divine  rule 
with  him,  and  does  him  honour  (i»  kyutvuZ  xa)  nftn),  instead  of  misusing  and 
dishonouring  it  in  lustful  passion,  as  happens  in  fornication.  Hence  he  desires 
(1  Cor.  vii.  5)  that  marriage  intercourse  should  be  suspended  in  marriage  at  most 
but  for  a  short  time,  and  in  consequence  of  mutual  agreement,  in  a  way 
for  ascetic  ends,  in  order  that  thereby  incontinence  may  not  be  tempted  to 
unchastity. 
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gift  of  continence)  shall  have  his  own  wife  (vv.  2,  9),  by 
which  the  monogamic  character  of  marriage  is  already  quite 
strongly  expressed.  But  while  he  thus  in  special  circumstances 
maintains  this  purpose  of  marriage  especially,  naturally  it 
does  not  follow  from  this  that  this  is  the  only  end,  or  that 
its  whole  nature  is  merged  in  fleshly  intercourse.  There  can 
be  given  no  deeper  conception  of  marriage,  than  when  Paul, 
as  against  the  scruple  which  Christian  married  people  miglit 
feel  to  continue  the  marriage  relation  with  a  party  yet  con- 
tinuing in  unbelief,  maintains  that  the  profaneness  of  the 
unbelieving  party  does  not  stain  and  injure  the  holiness  of 
the  Christian ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sanctification 
of  the  believing  party,  in  virtue  of  the  divinely-appointed 
living  fellowship  in  marriage,  passes  over  to  the  non-Christian, 
and  that  thus  the  children  of  Christian  parents,  although  not 
yet  baptized,  are,  in  virtue  of  the  divinely-appointed  family 
union,  sanctified,  i.e.  partakers  in  the  sanctification  of  the^^ 
parents  (vii.  14;  com  p.  §  84,  c^,  footnote  15).^  If,  further,, 
the  apostle  in  the  second  marriage  of  widows  imposes  but. 
one  condition,  that  it  takes  place  iv  Kvpltp  (ver.  39),  he- 
thereby,  in  the  most  decided  way,  forbids  the  forming 
of  mixed  marriages  on  the  part  of  Christians,  but  he 
allows  marriage  to  appear  expressly  as  an  act  done  in  Christ,. 
i.e.  an  act  to  be  put  under  the  consecration  of  the  religions- 
life. 

(c)  If  every  one  is  to  remain  in  the  relations  in  which  his 
calling  found  him,  this  also  applies  to  married  people.  How- 
ever one  also  looks  at  the  contracting  of  marriage :  whoever 
is  married,  let  him  not  think  of  separation  (1  Cor.  vii.  27), 
neither  the  husband  from  the  wife,  nor  the  wife  from  the 
husband ;  and  for  this  the  apostle  refers  expressly  to  a  com- 
mand of  the  Lord  (vv.  10,  11;  comp.  Mark  x.  9).  The 
apostle  sets  it  forth  as  self-evident,  Eom.  vii  2,  that  death 
alone  dissolves  marriage.  On  this  same  utterance  of  the 
Lord  rests  undoubtedly  the  prescription,  that  if,  nevertheless, 
a  separation  has  taken  place,  the   party  put  away  is  to  re- 

'  If  this  conception,  on  the  one  hanJ,  presupposes  in  the  clearest  way  that 
infant  baptism  was  not  practised  in  the  times  of  the  apostle  ;  yet,  on  the  other 
ham),  it  is  the  starting-point  from  which  infant  baptism  must  uccc-ssarily 
arise. 
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main  unmarried  (as  in  the  eye  of  God  his  former  marriage 
is  still  valid),  or  to  be  reconciled  to  his  spouse  (1  Cor. 
vii.  11).  This  absolute  prohibition  of  separation  has  a  special 
significance  in  the  case  where  only  one  of  the  married  pair 
has  been  converted,  and  the  doubt  may  well  have  arisen  to 
the  party  that  has  become  Christian,  whether  he  must,  or 
only  may,  continue  in  the  married  life  with  the  non-Christian 
party.  Here  now,  according  to  the  apostolic  application  of 
Christ's  command,  which  naturally  could  not  refer  directly 
to  such  relations,  the  Christian  party  is  to  be  prepared 
unconditionally  to  continue  the  marriage  relationship  so  long 
as  the  unbelieving  party  at  all  consents  (vv.  12,  13).  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  non-Christian  party  separates  from 
the  Christian,  the  latter  is  not  to  feel  himself  bound  by  that 
command  (ver.  15).  Neither  can  this  be  said,  that  he  is  to 
continue  the  marriage,  Avhich  indeed  he  could  not  since  the 
other  party  has  left,  nor  that  he  is  to  marry  again,  for  that 
would  stand  in  direct  contradiction  to  ver.  1 1 ;  but  he  is  to 
harbour  no  scruples  of  conscience,  that  his  marriage  has  now 
been  dissolved  contrary  to  Christ's  command  (ver.  10).  The 
apostle  expressly  signifies,  he  is  not  to  allow  the  peace  to 
which  he  has  been  called  (ver.  15)  thereby  to  be  taken  from 
him ;  for  even  the  possibility,  taken  from  him  in  consequence 
of  the  separation,  of  eventually  converting  the  unbelieving 
party  by  the  continuance  of  the  marriage  relation,  was  yet  a 
very  doubtful  one  (ver.  16).  To  the  Christian  party  it  only 
remains  to  do  nothing  on  his  part  to  change  the  condition  in 
which  his  calling  found  him  (ver.  17).  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  he  then  speaks  of  no  ground  of  separation  permissible, 
but  only  of  the  relation  of  the  Christian  party  in  the  event 
of  separation  being  forced  on  him. 

{d)  Paul  was  himself  unmarried  (1  Cor.  vii.  7,  8  ;  comp. 
ix.  5),  and  he  for  his  part  regarded  complete  abstinence  from 
all  fleshly  intercourse  as  something  praiseworthy  {koKov  : 
vii  1),  inasmuch  as  to  him  any  conduct  resulting  from  vic- 
tory over  natural  impulse  was  something  morally  worthy 
(ix.  24-27).  He  would  therefore  gladly  see  all  men  un- 
married, as  he  was  himself,  the  free  remaining  unmarried,  and 
widowed  persons  not  marrying  again  (vii.  7,  8) ;  and  this  even 
at  bottom  is  but  the   consequence  of  the  prescription,  that 
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cacli  one  is  to  remain  in  the  condition  in  which  his  callina 
found  him  (ver.  27).*  For  this  preference  of  celibacy  he 
asserts,  in  the  first  place,  a  reason  of  a  general  kind :  marriage 
leads  necessarily  to  a  multitude  of  earthly  interests,  and  thus 
begets  new  cares.  And  thereby  the  interests,  which  ought  to 
be  devoted  entirely  to  Christ,  are  divided  between  Him  and 
the  spouse,  while  the  unmarried  enjoy  complete  freedom  to 
devote  themselves  body  and  soul  to  the  interest  of  Christ 
and  His  service  alone  (vv.  32-34;  comp.  Matt.  xix.  12). 
To  be  sure,  Paul  knew  quite  well  that  there  is  an  e-xetv  rfwaiKa 
ft)9  ^T}  e')(pvTe<i,  i.e.  such  a  having,  that  the  husband  continues 
inwardly  free  and  untrammelled  by  the  married  relationship 
(ver.  2  9).  But  if  the  world's  age  is  being  expressly  shortened 
for  the  Parousia,  so  that  one  may  learn  to  keep  oneself 
inwardly  clear  of  all  worldly  relationships,  and  thus  to  prepare 
for  the  Parousia  (vv.  29-31),  one  only  renders  this  task  more 
difficult  if  one  burdens  oneself  with  new  relationships  of 
that  sort.^  To  this  is  added,  that  the  Parousia  is  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  time  of  severe  trial,  and  this  will  be  found  to  be 
still  harder  in  the  encumbered  relations  of  the  married  state 
than  in  the  unmarried  (ver.  26),  so  that  Paul  may  truly  say, 
it  is  only  a  sparing  of  them,  if,  by  the  advice  to  remain  un- 
maiTied,  he  would  spare  virgins  from  tlie  troubles  which  as 

*  Regard  to  tlie  propagation  of  the  race  could  not  hinder  him  from  this  wish, 
as  he  expected  the  Parousia  to  be  immediately  at  hand  ;  but  yet  he  gave  it  as 
his  own  idea,  very  worthy  of  attention  (1  Cor.  vii.  25,  40),  but  which  is  not  to 
be  held  as  binding  on  any  one  (ver.  35).  He  does  not  make  the  mistake  that 
a  general  compliance  with  his  wish  is  impossible,  as  all  have  not  the  gift  of 
abstinence,  and  in  this  case  marriage  may  be  so  far  a  duty  (note  h).  But  Paul, 
according  to  his  individuality,  cannot  judge  otherwise  than  that  it  is  better 
(ver.  38),  and  more  blessed  (ver.  40),  not  to  marry.  If  itis  so,  then,  e.g.,  ought 
a  father  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage? — that  depends  on  whether  in  her 
natural  constitution  there  is  any  objective  need  for  it ;  if  this  does  not  exist, 
and  if  the  father  is  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  of  the  preference  of  the  unmarried 
state,  then  he  does  good  if  he  does  not  give  her  in  marriage  (w.  86,  37).  But 
marriage  is  not  only  no  sin  (vv.  28,  36),  it  is  so  far  a  kuxZs  ir«ir»  (ver.  38). 

*  It  is  plainly  here,  as  §  94,  b,  the  belief  in  the  near  approach  of  the  Parousia 
which  does  not  allow  the  apostle  in  any  way  to  start  the  question,  whethei 
marriage,  rightly  understood  and  managed,  may  not  rather  help  the  married  in 
the  fiipi/tttif  r»  nv  »vfUv,  than  hinder.  And  thus  certainly  experience  proves 
in  a  thousand  ways  the  opposite,  and  thus  we  acknowledge  in  a  way,  as  Paul 
asserts  it  exclusively,  the  experienfie  of  his  own  life,  in  what  degree  his  freedom 
from  family  ties  made  the  undivided  surrender  of  himself  to  the  work  of  Christ 
possible  to  him. 
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wives  they  will  have  to  pass  through  at  that  time  (ver.  28  ; 
comp.  Matt.  xxiv.  19).  It  will  be  for  their  good  only,  if  he 
through  such  counsels  will  lessen  the  trials  of  the  last  time, 
and  help  them  to  undivided  surrender  to  the  Lord  (ver.  35) ; 
and  herein  lies  the  proof  that  it  is  better  and  happier  not 
to  be  married  (vv.  38,  40).  We  thus  see  that  the  view  of 
the  apostle  as  to  the  position  of  Christians  towards  the  laws 
of  the  natural  life  are  conditioned  by  his  view  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  end  of  the  world's  development,  and  this 
naturally  conducts  to  the  representation  of  his  eschatology. 


CHAPTEE    X. 

ESCHATOLOGY. 

§  96.  Salvation  and  Life. 

Comp.  R.  Stahelin,  Zur  paulinischen  EscJiatologie  (Jahrb.  f.  deutache 
Theologie,  1874,  2. 

On  the  grace  of  God  even  now  experienced  in  Christ,  is 
grounded  the  hope  which  is  wrought  in  the  Christian  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  (a).  Its  object  is  the  salvation  from  eternal  de- 
struction, which  follows,  no  doubt,  only  at  the  second  coming 
of  Christ,  but  is  so  certain  to  the  believer  by  hope  that  even 
abeady  he  knows  he  is  saved  (6).  As  saved  he  receives 
eternal  life,  which,  as  much  on  account  of  the  righteousness 
imputed  as  the  righteousness  actually  inwrought  in  him,  as 
much  on  account  of  the  activity  of  the  Spirit  in  him  as  on 
account  of  his  living  fellowship  with  Christ,  must  be  given 
to  the  believer  (c).  Bodily  death  has  thereby  lost  its  signi- 
ficance, inasmuch  as  it  can  now  but  serve  to  conduct  the 
Christian  to  a  higher  heavenly  fellowship  with  his  Lord  (d). 

(a)  In  contrast  to  unbelieving  Judaism,  which  deceives 
itself  with  vain  hopes  (Eom.  ii.  3),  the  Christian,  in  whom 
trial  works  ever  anew  patience  and  confirmation  (v.  4 ;  comp. 
§  86,  c),  glories  in  a  hope  which  does  not  put  to  shame,  while 
by  its  results  it  is  proved  to  be  not  void  (ver.  5),  as  it  is 
grounded  on  the  love  of  God,  the  felt  proofs  of  whicli  even 
now  give  ground  to  conclude  certainly  as  to  those  further 
evidences  that  are  yet  looked  forward  to  in  hope  (vv.  8-11, 
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viii.  30-32).  It  is  involved,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  very 
nature  of  hope,  that  its '  object  is  not  seen  (comp.  CoL  L  5) 
but  is  to  be  waited  for  with  patience  (Rom.  viiL  24,  25) 
but  yet  does  it  fill  the  heart  with  joy  (xii.  12)  and  confidence 
(2  Cor.  iii.  12);  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  that  God, 
who  alone  can  work  this  hope,  fills  our  hearts  with  faith,  and 
joy,  and  peace,  the  more  does  hope  strengthen  in  us  (Kom. 
XV.  13),  because  in  this  living  experience  of  our  saved  state 
we  have  the  pledge  that  we  shall  reach  its  final  goal.  God 
gives,  therefore,  the  hope,  while  He  puts  us  into  this  saved 
state  (xv.  13:6  0€O9  t^9  eXTrtSo?  ;  comp.  2  Thess.  iL  IG) ;  and 
because  this  takes  place  through  Christ,  our  hope  rests  on 
Hira  (ver.  12).  As  the  third  principal  factor  of  this  subjec- 
tive Christian  life  (along  with  faith  and  love :  1  Cor.  xiii  1 3 ; 
comp.  1  Thess.  i.  3,  v.  8 ;  Col.  L  4,  5),  hope,  like  all  that 
pertains  to  the  continuance  of  that  life,  can  only  be  produced 
(GaL  V.  5)  and  increased  (Rom.  xv.  13)  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  makes  us  sure  of  the  divine  love  (v.  5), 
and  is  Himself  the  earnest  of  those  tokens  of  the  love  of  God 
yet  to  be  looked  for  (§  83,  c).  Accordingly,  the  central  point 
of  the  Pauline  system  does  not  rest  in  the  doctrine  of  hope, 
but  in  the  salvation  already  received  in  Christ  and  appro- 
priated by  faith ;  and  the  most  peculiar  thing  in  the  form  of 
the  doctrine  of  hope  with  Him,  is  the  way  in  which  He 
<X)nnects  it  with  the  fundamental  facts  of  His  doctrine  of 
salvation,  and  deduces  it  from  them. 

(h)  The  object  of  Christian  hope  is,  as  we  found  it  in  the 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  in  harmony  with  the  preaching 
•of  the  first  apostles  (§  61,  h),  the  Messianic  salvation,  since 
Old  Testament  passages  which  refer  to  this,  as  Isa.  x.  22, 
Joel  il  32,  are  referred  directly  to  Christ  (Rom.  ix.  27, 
X.  13).  This  salvation  (crtoTrjpid)  is,  according  to  x.  9, 10,  the 
€nd  of  Christian  faith  and  confession,  as,  according  to  1  Cor. 
i.  21,  XV.  2,  Rom.  i.  16,  it  is  the  end  of  all  the  efficacy 
of  the  gospel  (comp.  Eph.  i.  13).  This  salvation  is  here  also 
a  salvation  from  the  divine  wrath  (Rom.  v.  9  ;  comp.  1  Thess. 
i.  10),  from  death  (2  Cor.  viL  10),  or  from  eternal  destruction, 
which,  1  Cor.  L  18,  2  Cor.  ii.  15,  forms  its  contrast  (compt 
Phil  i.  28),  therefore  from  the  end  which,  according  to  §  66,  rf, 
-comes  to  all  who  do  not  attain  to  righteousness.     It  accord- 
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ingly  ensues  on  the  day  of  Christ's  second  coming  (1  Gor. 
v.  5  ;  Eom.  xiii  11),  when  :by  Him  (v.  9;  comp.  1  Thess. 
V.  9)  God's  judgment  decides  who  are  to  fall  into  condemna- 
tion and  who  are  to  be  saved  from  it.  Salvation  is  therefore 
simply  future  ;  but  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  a  living  hope, 
certain  of  its  end,  that  even  now  it  anticipates  this  end,  that 
even  now  that  end  is  ideally  present  to  it.  By  hope  the 
Christian  can  even  now  regard  himself  as  saved  (viii.  24 :  t^ 
eXTTtSt  i<ra)6r)fi€v).  It  is,  however,  implied  in  particular  in 
this  purely  negative  idea,  that  when  the  conditions  of  this 
salvation  are  perfectly  fulfilled  the  man  knows  himself  saved, 
although  that  from  which  he  is  to  be  saved  comes  only  in 
the  future,  and  only  along  with  that  the  full  reality  of  the 
salvation  itself.  In  this  sense  has  salvation  even  now  been 
given  to  the  Gentiles  (xi.  11),  the  day  of  salvation  is  even 
now  (2  Cor.  vi.  2) ;  for  while  the  gospel  offers  righteousness 
piom.  i.  17),  the  want  of  which  alone  brings  condemnation 
to  them,  it  must  be  savingly  powerful  for  the  salvation  of 
believers  (ver.  16).  Whoever,  therefore,  is  brought  to  believe 
through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  is  even  thereby  saved 
(1  Cor.  vii.  16,  ix.  22,  x.  33  ;  Eom.  xi  14,  26,  x.  1).  We 
have  here  just  the  same  interpenetrating  of  the  present  and 
the  future,  which  we  noticed  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and 
Peter  (§  15,  c;  51,  c). 

(c)  The  positive  correlate  to  the  negative  idea  of  amrrjpia 
is  the  idea  of  ^coi],  and  this  we  have  already  met  with  in  the 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  in  harmony  with  the  preaching 
of  the  early  apostles  as  the  object  of  Christian  hope  (§  64,  d). 
That  the  gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  (Eom.  i.  16) 
is  grounded  (ver.  17)  on  this,  that  it  reveals  a  righteousness 
which  brings  life  (comp.  v.  10  :  a-coOrjaofieOa  iv  rfj  ^wy)  ;  and, 
according  to  1  Cor.  ii.  15,  16,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  is 
iv  Tol<;  a-co^o/xevoL'i  .  .  .  oa-fir)  et?  ^<o^v.  The  fundamental  law 
of  the  divine  righteousness,  according  to  which  life  falls  to 
'righteousness  (§  65,  d),  is  therefore  not  only  not  abolished 
in  Christianity,  but  it  comes  to  be  directly  the  basis  for  this 
portion  of  the  doctrine  of  hope.  Eighteousness,  doubtless,  is 
•given  by  grace  to  men  in  justification ;  but  after  this  has  taken 
place,  according  to  that  fundamental  principle,  even  life  must  be 
ibsigned  to  Him  who  has  been  declared  righteous  (Eom.  v.  2 1  'i 
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17  X"^P^^  ^acTiXevei  Sia  BcKaioavvrj*;  et9  ^(or]v  auioviov;  corap. 
vv.  17,  18:  BiKaL(o(n<i  fw^?).  But  righteousness  is  not  only 
imputed  to  man,  it  is  also  really  restored  in  him ;  and  the  end 
also  to  which  this  actual  righteousness  leads,  according  to 
vi  22,  can  only  be  eternal  life ;  but  as  it  is  produced  only 
by  grace,  this  eternal  life,  obtained  by  means  of  grace,  remains 
a  gracious  gift  of  God,  which  we  have  received  in  Christ 
(ver.  23).^  But  now  actual  righteousness  is  wrought  in  man 
by  the  Spirit,  and  there  is  thereby  laid  a  new  foundation  for 
the  hope  of  life.  For  it  was  the  Spirit,  on  account  of  whom 
Christ  could  not  abide  in  death  (§  78,  d),  whose  very  nature 
is  such  that  He  is  ^(ooitolovv  (1  Cor.  xv.  45  ;  2  Cor.  iii,  6), 
and  for  this  reason  He  is  called  (Rom.  viii.  2)  the  Spirit  of 
life.  Because,  therefore,  the  object  of  the  Spirit's  efforts, 
even  that,  therefore,  which  He  wishes  by  His  activity  to  effect 
in  us,  is  life  (ver.  6),  then  each  one  who  obeys  the  rule  of  the 
Spirit  will  live  (ver.  13),  wUl  from  the  Spirit  inherit  eternal 
life  (Gal.  vi  8).  If  this  Spirit  has  once  wrought  in  us  a 
new  life  of  the  Spirit  (§  86,  h),  then  this  life,  on  account  of 
the  righteousness  to  be  appropriated  by  it,  holds  within  itself 
a  life  raised  above  (Rom.  viii.  10)^  the  death  under  which 

^  It  follows  from  the  express  mention  of  eternal  life,  that  that  correlation  of 
righteousness  and  life  do  not  refer  to  the  new  moral  life,  as  Schmid  (iL  p.  245)  and 
^lessner  (p.  200)  suppose,  in  which  sense  it  would  form  a  simple  tiutologj'.  In 
our  Epistles  the  new  moral  life  is  generally  mentioned  in  contrast  to  being  dead 
with  Christ  (Rom.  vi.  4,  viii.  11,  13),  and  very  often,  as  in  Gal.  v.  25,  as  life  in 
the  pregnant  sense.  Besides,  ?^»  occurs  (Rom.  vii.  9)  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
when  the  play  of  thought,  that  the  man  lives  as  long  as  sin  is  dead  in  him, 
and  dies  as  soon  as  it  revives,  determines  the  representation.  Neither  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  22  nor  in  Rom.  v.  10  (Gess,  pp.  106,  191)  is  the  new  moral  life 
spoken  of,  not  to  speak  of  in  the  Z,tto*iur,<ftti,  Gal.  iii.  21  (Immer,  p.  283). 
Not  at  all  can  one  attribute  a  transference  of  the  cschatological  idea  to  the 
ethical,  Rom.  viii,  10  (Pfleiderer,  p.  206  [K  T.  L  207];  comp.  on  the  other 
hand,  §  84,  c,  footnote  13). 

*  In  this  passage  -ryiZnet  can  designate  only  the  new  spiritual  life  wrought  in 
us  by  the  Spirit,  not  the  Spirit  that  is  received  Himself,  as  von  Ilofmann  (in  loc. ) 
will  have  it ;  because,  as  R.  Schmidt  (p.  36)  properly  remarks,  this  latter  is  life 
in  Himself,  and  not  because  of  righteousness  ;  but  neither  does  it  designate,  as 
R.  Schmidt  himself  will  have  it,  the  natural  spirit  of  man,  because  only  those 
in  whom  Christ  is  are  spoken  of.  But  then  it  also  follows  from  this  that 
liKaitai^n  cannot  be  understood  with  him  (comp.  also  Gess,  p.  192)  of  imputed 
righteousness,  but  only  of  righteousness  of  life  ;  because  the  latter,  but  never 
the  former,  is  drawn  from  the  indwelling  of  Christ  in  as  (by  His  Spirit). 
(Comp.  §  84,  ci.) 
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on  account  of  sin  the  body  falls ;  and  even  in  this  sense  one 
can  say  that  the  Spirit  is  the  earnest  of  the  future  perfection 
(note  a).  But  through  the  Spirit  we  enter  upon  a  living 
fellowship  with  Christ,  and  this  secures  to  us,  to  be  sure,  in 
the  first  place,  only  a  new  moral  life  (vi.  8) ;  but  this  life 
in  fellowship  with  the  lisen  Christ,  who  can  die  no  more 
(vv.  9,  10),  carries  within  itself  the  warrant  of  an  eternal 
continuance. 

(d)  We  have  already  seen  (Eom.  viii.  10)  that  the  apostle, 
while  he  transports  himself  to  the  end  of  human  life,  where 
the  result  of  the  development  of  his  life,  led  by  the  Spirit  (in 
opposition  to  the  flesh),  must  come  to  light,  says  that  the 
body  is  dead  because  of  sin,  but  the  Spirit  is  life,  i.e.  accord- 
ing to  its  nature  it  involves  life  in  itself,  because  of  righteous- 
ness (note  c).  It  is  clear  from  this  that  for  the  Christian 
bodily  death  has  lost  its  significance.  On  this  account  is  life, 
of  which  the  Christian,  according  to  ver.  13,  is  a  partaker, 
put  in  opposition  to  bodily  death,  as  though  the  latter  had 
for  the  Christian  completely  ceased.  This  death  can  no 
longer  separate  him  from  the  love  of  God  (ver.  38) ;  it  can  no 
more  put  an  end  to  the  life  in  ■  fellowship  with  Christ,  raised 
as  He  is  above  death  (vi.  8-10).  Bodily  death  is  hence  no 
longer  for  the  Christian  death,  it  is  now  but  a  transition  state, 
from  which  he  awakes  to  a  higher  life,  a  state  of  blessed  rest, 
a  sleep  (KoifidaOai :  1  Cor.  vii.  39,  xi.  30,  xv.  6,  18,  20,  51 ; 
comp.  1  Thess.  iv.  13-15).^     Apart  also  from  the  resurrection 

'  By  this  biblical  mode  of  expression  (comp.  Matt.  ix.  24)  one  is  by  no  means, 
with  Usteri,  p.  368,  to  think  of  the  idea  of  an  actual  sleep  of  the  soul,  as  that 
sleep  forms  but  the  contrast  to  the  life  of  activity  in  the  body  (comp.  Bieder- 
niann,  p.  299).  On  this  account  also  there  is  by  no  means  to  be  necessarily 
connected  with  it  the  idea  of  a  troubled  shadowy  life  (Pfleiderer,  p.  259  [E.  T. 
i.  263]),  so  that  here  again  there  emerges  an  irreconcilable  contradiction  between 
the  supposition  of  an  intermediate  state  formed  from  the  Jewish  (?)  hope  of  the 
Parousia,  and  the  idea  of  an  immediate  blessedness  in  fellowship  with  Christ, 
in  which  Pfleiderer  then  sees  involved  the  immanent  development  of  the  new 
(religious  moral)  life  for  ever  (p.  260  [E.  T.  i.  264]).  The  supposition  of 
Sabatier  (pp.  153-157),  that  there  came  to  the  apostle,  under  the  fear  of  death 
which  threatened  him  between  the  First  and  Second  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians, 
the  thought  of  martyrdom,  and  therewith  that  of  a  blessed  life  with  Christ 
immediately  after  death,  and  transformed  all  his  eschatological  ideas,  is  quite 
unprovable.  Even  in  2  Cor.  v.  2,  4,  his  longing  is  to  live  to  the  Parousia,  iu 
order  by  the  change  to  be  exempted  from  the  laying  aside  of  the  body  io 
death. 
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from  death,  with  bodily  death  then  begins,  that  is  to  say,  for 
the  Cliristian  a  state  of  blessedness  by  the  fellowship  with 
Christ,  which  is  no  longer  hindered  and  troubled  by  the  fleshly 
life,  otherwise  the  apostle  could  not  long  iKS7)fir]a-ai  ck  tov 
a-(o/j,aTo^  Kol  €V07} firja-ai  irpo'i  rov  Kvpiov  (2  Cor,  v.  8),  and 
with  this  longing  quiet  (comp.  Phil.  i.  21,  23)  the  desire  to 
live  to  the  Parousia  in  order  to  be  exempted  from  bodily  death 
(ver.  4).*  That  reference  should  on  the  whole  be  made  so 
seldom  to  the  intermediate  state  between  death  and  the 
resurrection  results  from  this,  that  Paul  along  with  that 
generation  hoped  to  survive  till  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
(§  63,  d),  and  questions  about  the  intermediate  state  were 
taken  into  account  at  most  but  hypothetically.  If  Paul 
(1  Cor.  XV.)  contends  with  the  deniers  of  the  resurrection  as 
though  the  denial  of  the  resurrection  implied  a  denial  of  any 
(at  least  any  blessed)  existence  after  death  (vv.  18,  19,  32), 
it  is  to  be  considered  that  to  him,  v/ith  the  denial  of  a  possi- 
bility of  the  resurrection,  Christ's  resurrection  fell  (vv.  1 3,  1 6), 

♦  Paiil  scarcely  thought  of  the  soul  of  the  believer  in  this  fellowship  with 
Christ  as  in  Hades,  which,  according  to  Rom.  x.  7,  is  thought  to  be  in  the  abyss 
(conip,  Phil.  ii.  10  :  xaTa^iiuu),  since  the  exalted  Christ  is  verily  in  heaven  ; 
but  rather  as  in  Paradise  (2  Cor.  xiL  4) ;  and  this  is  by  no  means  to  be  sought 
(as  Luke  xxiii.  43)  in  Hades,  but  beyond  the  third  heavens  (ver.  2),  therefore  in 
the  special  dwelling-place  of  God.  This  fellowship  with  Christ  is  by  no  means, 
as  Pfleidcrer,  p.  259  [E.  T.  i.  263],  supposes,  the  <rut'islarfr,rxi,  Rom.  viii.  17, 
since  a  vu/ia  rnt  "iilns  belongs  to  the  latter.  That  Paul  supposes  the  clothing 
with  such  a  body  to  come  immediately  after  death  (which  would  only  furnish  a 
contradiction  accepted  by  him  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  unless  re- 
course were  to  be  had  to  the  idea  of  an  intermediate  body,  an  idea  which  he 
rightly  rejects),  follows  neither  from  ver.  1,  where  the  existence  of  a  resurrection 
body  in  heaven  (f;^;»^l»  .  .  .  i»  rtlt  tvparut)  is  but  the  expression  for  the  pos- 
session ideally  present  by  hope  (comp.  Matt  v.  46,  vi.  1),  nor  from  ver.  3, 
where,  according  to  the  correct  reading  and  the  connection,  only  the  supposition 
can  be  expressed,  that  he  will  be  found  clothed  and  not  naked  {i.e.  yet  alive) 
at  the  Parousia.  But  even  if  one  were  to  accept  Pfleiderer's  interpretation, 
which  is  supported  by  an  untenable  reading,  then  the  whole  interpretation 
would  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  those  who  survive  till  the  Parousia  will 
not  be  unclothed  (».e.  dead),  but  clothed  upon  (comp.  §  99,  a),  it  cannot  there- 
fore admit  the  idea  of  a  consummation  commencing  immediately  at  death,  for 
tliat  would  contradict  the  hope  of  a  Parousia.  It  may  be  incomprehensible 
to  modem  views  how  the  consummation  should  not  begin  immediately  after 
deliverance  from  the  fleshly  body  (p.  260  [E.  T.  1.  264]) ;  to  Paul,  however, 
to  whom  the  consummation  of  salvation  is  an  act  of  divine  grace,  which 
can  be  brought  about  only  by  the  return  of  Christ,  it  cannot  commence  at 
death. 
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and  that  then  one  could  no  more  speak  of  a  fellowship  with 
the  living  Christ.^ 
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Comp.  Fr.  Kostlin,  d.  Lehre  dea  Apostd  Pavlus  von  der  Auferstehung 
{Jahrb./.d.Theoll877,2). 

The  victory  over  death  is  completed  only  by  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  this  must  be  given  to  all  Christians,  both  on  account 
of  their  living  fellowship  with  Christ,  and  on  account  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  dwelling  in  them  (a).  But  the  resurrection 
gives  them  a  body  of  an  entirely  different  kind,  which,  freed 
from  all  corruptibility  and  weakness,  shining  with  the 
splendour  of  heavenly  glory,  has  become  entirely  the  organ  of 
the  Spirit  (6).  "With  this  glorified  body  of  the  resurrection. 
Christians  receive  also  a  share  in  the  divine  glory,  and  there- 
with enter  on  the  full  inheritance  of  the  children  of  God  (c). 
Finally,  they  also  receive  the  inheritance  promised  to  Abraham 
and  his  seed  in  the  perfected  kingdom  of  God,  and  in  the 
joint-lordship  with  Christ  (d). 

(a)  The  final  consummation  of  the  Christian  cannot  consist 
of  purely  spiritual  fellowship  with  Christ  (§  96,  d);  for 
corporeity  is  an  essential  condition  of  complete  life,  and  as  its 
dissolution  in  death  is  in  consequence  of  sin,  its  resumption 
must  be  involved  in  the  completion  of  redemption.  In 
principle  the  redeemed  is  delivered  from  death  as  the  punish- 

'  Then  only  the  troubled  shadowy  life  of  Hades  would  remain,  and,  from  the 
first,  according  to  the  Jewish  consciousness,  it  was  no  true  life  and  no  blessing. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  life  in  fellowship  with  the  exalted  Christ  could  be  no 
more  an  "unhappy"  life,  even  though  there  was  not  the  perfect  blessedness  , 
and  when  Pfleiderer,  p.  259,  footnote  [E.  T.  i.  262],  asks  what  need  was  there 
for  the  resurrection  if  the  soul  is  already  in  fellowship  with  the  glorified  Christ, 
he  overlooks  the  fact  that  Paul,  like  that  whole  time,  could  not  conceive  a 
created  life  in  the  full  sense  without  a  body,  and  that  this  (according  to  foot- 
note 4)  purely  spiritual  fellowship  with  Christ  cannot  be  the  blessed  consumma 
tion  hoped  for.  If  Paul  comforts  the  Thcssalonians  regarding  the  fate  of  their 
departed  brethren,  not  by  referring  them  to  that  prelimiminary  blessed  fellow- 
ship, but  to  tlieir  resurrection  at  the  Parousia,  that  arose  from  the  fact  that 
they,  according  to  1  Thess.  iv,  15,  were  mainly  anxious  wliether  the  foraier 
would  not  come  at  a  disadvantage  in  reference  to  those  who  should  survive  at 
the  Parousia  (§  64,  c).  He  can  therefore  speak  only  of  their  fate  at  the  latter 
epoch. 
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ment  of  sin,  made  completely  ready  to  become  a  partaker  of 
the  consummation  even  without  death  (2  Cor.  v.  4,  5),  as  even 
all  who  shall  survive  at  the  Parousia  sliall  not  taste  of  death. 
But  as  death  is  to  be  vanquished  only  as  the  last  enemy 
(1  Cor.  XV.  26),  all  up  till  then  must  die,  and  can  be  raised 
only  at  the  Parousia,  when,  by  the  removal  of  death  on  those 
who  have  meanwhile  died,  the  full  victory  of  redemption  is 
obtained  (vv.  54,  55).  In  the  hope  of  a  resurrection  Paul 
no  doubt  agrees  with  Pharisaic  Judaism  (comp.  Acts  xxiii.  6, 
xxiv.  15,  21),  but  even  this  hope  finds  a  firm  basis  only  in 
Christ.  The  resurrection  from  the  dead  came  first  by  one 
man,  as  death  came  by  one  (1  Cor.  xv.  21);  for  it  is  shown 
by  the  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection,  that  there  is  a  resurrection 
of  the  dead  in  general  (ver.  12).  He  is  the  first-fruits  of 
them  that  sleep  (vv.  20,  23;  comp.  Col.  i.  1 8 ;  Acts  xxvL 
23),  who  are  raised,  and  their  death  is  only  thereby  exhibited 
quite  as  an  intermediate  state.  The  same  almighty  power 
with  which  God  has  raised  Christ  will  raise  us  also  (1  Cor.  vi. 
14;  comp.  1  Thess.  iv.  14  ;  Eph.  i.  19,  20).  But  the  ground 
of  this  hope  lies  more  precisely,  as  §  96,  c,  in  our  living 
fellowship  with  Christ.  As  in  living  fellowship  with  Adam 
all  die,  so  also  shall  all  iv  tc3  Xpiarw  (i.e.  naturally  all  who 
stand  in  living  fellowship  with  Him)  be  made  alive,  i.e.  from 
the  connection  with  ver.  21,  be  mised  (1  Cor.  xv.  22);  for  in 
order  to  have  complete  fellowship  with  the  Eisen  One,  as  the 
prospect  is  presented  to  believers  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians  (§  64,  d),  they,  too,  must  be  raised.  Thus  only 
can  they  share  completely  in  the  life  of  the  Risen  One,  in 
which  they,  as  ransomed,  according  to  Eom.  v.  10,  are  to  be 
saved  (atoOTja-ofieda  iv  rfj  ^corj  avrov).  On  the  other  hand, 
regard  is  here  had,  as  §  96,  c,  to  the  possession  of  the  Spirit, 
by  whom  the  living  fellowship  with  Christ  is  effected.  If, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Spirit  of  Him  who  has  raised  Jesus  from 
the  dead  dwell  in  us,  then  He  who  raised  Christ  from  the 
dead,  and  who  has  therefore  the  power  to  raise  others,  will  also 
quicken  our  mortal  bodies  by  His  Spirit  which  dwelleth  in  us 
(viii.  11:  hicL  to  irvevfia);  i.e.  because  a  acofia,  which,  in  spite  of 
its  mortality.  He  has  made  worthy  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of 
His  Spirit,  cannot  for  ever  fall  under  the  power  of  death. 
Thus  the   dominion  of  the  quickening  Spirit,   after  it   has 
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imparted  an  imperishable  life  to  the  irvevfia  of  believers  (viil 
10),  must  in  the  end  pervade  even  the  body  of  the  man. 

(6)  The  resurrection  which  Paul  looked  for  is  by  no  means 
what  was  looked  for  by  the  Jews,  a  simple  restoration  of  the 
present  body.  What  was  indeed  hinted  at  in  the  teaching  of 
Christ  (§  3  4,  h),  he  has  developed  still  further.  He  illustrates 
the  details  of  this  by  the  similitude  of  the  seed-corn,  which 
must  perish  in  order  that  there  may  spring  from  it  a  vegetable 
body ;  and  it  is  an  entirely  new  one  (because  seed  -  corn 
generally  had  no  body,  but  was  a  yv/j,vb<i  kokko^),  and  yet  one 
peculiar  to  the  particular  seed-corn  (1  Cor.  xv.  36-38).  Thus 
it  is  the  body  of  the  particular  individual  which  has  decayed 
which  is  quickened  at  the  resurrection  ;  and  yet  is  it,  so  far  as 
its  properties  are  concerned,  an  entirely  new  one,  as  there  are 
€ven  elsewhere  very  different  aco/xara,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferences of  materials  of  which  they  consist,  and  according  to 
the  differences  in  glory  which  belong  to  them  (vv.  39-41). 
The  apostle  seeks  to  make  manifest  by  different  contrasts 
the  specific  quality  of  the  resurrection  body.  Instead  of 
that  corruption  which  comes  into  sharpest  manifestation  by 
the  decay  of  the  body  in  the  grave  ((})dopa),  there  comes, 
according  to  ver.  42,  incorruption  (a(f>6apaia),  which  in  Rom. 
viii  23  is  designated  as  the  redemption  of  the  body  from  the 
^ovXela  T^9  (pdopcif;  (ver.  21).  Instead  of  dishonour,  which 
belongs  essentially  to  the  weak  body,  and  affects  in  the  most 
striking  way  the  decaying  corpse,  there  comes,  according  to 
1  Cor.  XV.  43,  Bo^a,  which  is  also  in  Rom.  ii.  7  connected 
Avith  u.j>dapaia ;  but  it  designates  not  the  honour  only,  but  the 
heavenly  light-substance  of  the  resurrection  body,  worthy  of 
the  highest  honour  (comp.  Phil.  iii.  21).  Instead  of  weakness, 
which  in  the  corpse  appears  as  complete  powerlessness,  comes 
full  power  (1  Cor.  xv.  43).  But  all  is  comprehended  in  the 
fundamental  contrast  (ver.  44),  according  to  which  the  body 
sprung  from  Adam,  made  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  was 
earthly  (vv.  47,  48),  and  therefore  physical  (vv.  45,  46) ; 
wliile  that  springing  from  the  heavenly  second  man  (§  79,  a) 
will  be  heavenly  (ver.  48),  and  therefore,  like  the  body  of  the 
risen  Christ  (ver.  45),  spiritual.  Therewith  likewise  are  given 
the  incorruption  and  the  fulness  of  power,  but  above  all  that 
heavenly  light-substance  which  is  peculiar  to  spiritual  beings 
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dwelling  in  heaven  (§  76,  d)}  In  tliis  glorified  body  the 
spirit  has  just  found  an  organ  completely  corresponding  to  it ; 
it  is  a  building  coming  from  God  Himself,  as  oUia  d^eipo- 
iroirjTO'i  alcopio^;  (2  Cor.  v.  1).  In  hope  it  already  ideally 
exists  in  heaven  (§  96,  d,  footnote  4),  to  be  given  at  the 
resurrection  (comp.  Col.  iil  4). 

(c)  With  this  glorified  body,  formed  of  heavenly  light-sub- 
stance, the  Christian  has  reached  the  divine  glory  (86^a)  which, 
even  in  Peter  and  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  (§  64,  rf), 
forms  the  ultimate  end  of  Christian  hope  (Eom.  v.  2:  cXttI? 
T^9  So^?)  to  which  the  Christian  has  been  d,  priori  appointed 
(1  Cor.  ii.  7;  Eom.  ix.  23  ;  comp.  2  Cor.  iv.  17;  Eom.  viii. 
18,  30  ;  Eph.  i.  18).  Paul  has  here,  as  so  often,  upon  a  more 
general  and  more  indefinite  idea  of  early  apostolic  preaching 
(§  50,  c,  footnote  5),  stamped  a  more  definite  sense  in  connec- 
tion with  his  system.  As,  now,  Christ  at  His  resurrection 
first  received  this  divine  glory,  so  are  those  raised,  who  bear 
the  image  of  the  iirovpdvLO'i  (1  Cor.  xv.  49),  made  like  the 
image  of  the  Son  of  God,  so  that  He  is  the  first-bom  among 
many  brethren  (Eom.  viii  29  ;  comp.  Phil.  iii.  21).  As  Christ 
Himself,  so  they  too  have  entered  on  the  possession  of  the 
highest  fatherly  blessing,  and  along  with  that  into  the  full 
rights  of  children  (viii.  23),  so  that  only  now  are  they  per- 
fectly manifested  as  sons  of  God  (ver.  19  ;  comp.  Col.  iii.  4), 
because  they  share  completely  in  all  that  the  Son  of  God 
has  (1  Cor.  i.  9  :  Kouvwvla  rod  viov).  But  therewith  emerges 
a  new  ground  for  this  portion  of  the  doctrine  of  hope.  It  lies 
in  the  nature  of  the  relation  of  son,  especially  if  that  relation 

*  WhUe  Gess,  p.  113,  thinks  the  body  of  the  risen  Christian  is  to  be  of  the 
same  kind  with  the  body  of  the  Risen  One,  but  as  to  its  substance  identical 
with  that  laid  in  the  grave,  Holsten,  p.  132  f,,  footnote,  thinks  that  the  risen 
body  is  to  be  quite  a  new  body,  without  any  real  relation  to  that  laid  in  the 
grave.  Pfleiderer,  p.  257  [E.  T.  i.  260],  rightly  declares  against  the  latter 
dilemma.  As  1  Cor.  xv.  50  unanswerably  shows  that  earthly  fleshly  materials 
{rafl  Kxt  kI/ui)  can  no  more  belong  to  the  resurrection  body,  there  remains  but 
the  only  other  idea,  that  the  individual  organization,  which  the  soul  jwssessed  in 
the  earthly,  fleshly  body,  now  stamps  itself  on  the  substance  of  the  heavenly  light- 
substance,  by  which,  in  point  of  fact,  it  retains  its  identity,  whether  this  takes 
place  by  the  act  of  changing  (§  99,  a)  or  by  the  quickening  (resurrection)  of  the 
body  that  has  decayed  in  the  grave.  What  is  treated  of  here  is  neither  a  com- 
p?ete  new-creating  nor  a  simple  transformation,  and  this  the  apostle  seeks  to 
prove  by  the  illustration  of  the  seed-corn.  Moreover,  2  Cor.  v.  1  involves  n'> 
other  supposition,  as  Pfleiderer,  p.  258  [£.  T.  L  261],  supposes. 
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is  conceived  of  from  the  idea  of  adoption  mainly  on  its  judicial 
side  (§  83,  a),  that  it  confers  a  right  to  the  inheritance,  i.e.  to 
the  possession  of  the  father's  property  (Gal.  iv.  7  :  el  vl6<i,  koX 
K\'qpov6fio<i).  Christians  are  accordingly  heirs  of  God,  and 
joint  heirs  with  Christ,  who,  to  be  sure,  has  been  the  first  to 
enter  into  possession  of  that  inheritance  (Eom.  viii.  1 7) ;  and 
that  the  apostle  is  therein  thinking  chiefly  on  participation 
in  the  divine  ho^a,  is  clear  from  the  context  (Jva  .  .  .  <tvv- 
Zo^aaOSffiev).  As  justification  is  the  security  for  life  (§  96,  c), 
so  its  result,  adoption,  is  the  security  for  participation  in  the 
divine  ho^a  as  the  second  chief  part  of  Christian  hope,  in 
which  the  whole  blessedness  and  glory  of  the  future  eternal 
life  is  comprehended  in  one  great  view.  But  in  so  far  as  it  is 
the  Spirit  who  assures  us  of  our  sonship,  it  is  clear  from  this 
side  how  He  is  the  seal  and  earnest  of  the  future  consummation. 
{d)  If  Paul  has  sharpened  the  idea  of  KXTjpovofita,  which 
with  Peter  (§  50,  c)  designates  only  the  inheritance  appointed 
for  the  Christian,  to  be  the  designation  of  the  inheritance 
appointed  for  the  children  of  God,  there  is  here  shown  the 
same  advance  in  instructive  exhibition  of  early  Christian  ideas 
which  we  have  seen  above  in  the  idea  of  Bo^a.  It  may  even 
be  yet  more  clearly  shown  in  the  transition  from  the  former 
original  signification  to  the  latter,  so  to  speak,  dogmatically 
technical  signification.  According  to  §  72,  tZ,  the  possession  of 
the  Messianic  kingdom  was  promised  to  Abraham  and  his 
seed  (Eom.  iv.  13).  Abraham  was  yet  the:  K\7}pov6fio<}  in 
virtue  of  the  inheritance  appointed  for  him  by  God  (Gal.  iii. 
18);  if,  now,  his  posterity  are  designated  as  KXTjpovofiot 
(Rom.  iv.  14;  comp.  ver.  16),  the  thought  is  here  introduced 
that  Abraham's  seed,  in  virtue  of  their  filial  relation  to 
Abraham,  laid  a  claim  on  what  belongs  to  the  father,  and 
hence  the  idea  of  the  heir.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Christ  as 
Abraham's  seed  is  thought  of.  He  who  as  the  exalted  KvpLo<i 
has  in  the  first  instance  come  to  be  the  Euler  and  Possessor  of 
the  Messianic  kingdom,  then  Christians,  in  consequence  of  their 
living  fellowship  with  Christ,  are  included  in  Abraham's  seed, 
and  therefore  kut  eTrayyeXiav  KXijpovofMoi,  (Gal.  iii.  28,  29  ; 
comp.  footnote  5,  §  84,  h).  But  these  lines  of  thought  in  both 
turns  do  not  lead  to  the  possession  of  the  divine  Bo^a,  but 
only  to  the  perfected  kingdom  of  God  (v.  21;  1  Cor.  vi.  9, 
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1 0,  XV.  5  0  ;  comp.  Eph,  v.  5),  as  Christ  and  the  iirst  apostles 
had  proclaimed  (§  34,  50,  c;  57,  d;  comp,  §  64,  d).  Yes, 
since  Christ  rules  in  this  kingdom  of  God,  living  fellowship 
with  Him  in  its  consummation  may,  according  to  the  second 
turn  of  the  thought,  be  designated  as  a  ruling  with  Christ 
(1  Cor,  iv.  8;  Eom,  v.  17)  in  this  kingdom;  and  since  the 
function  of  ruler  according  to  Eastern  notions  includes  that 
of  judging,  even  this  may  be  ascribed  to  believers  (1  Cor.  vi. 
2,  3;  comp.  Matt  xix.  28). 

§  98.  The  Second  Coming  of  Christ  and  the  Judgment. 

The  realization  of  Christian  hope  is  connected  with  the 
second  coming  of  the  Lord  in  His  glory,  to  which  Paul,  along 
with  the  present  generation,  even  yet  hopes  to  survive ;  but 
this  second  coming  of  the  Lord  is  preceded  by  a  time  of 
severe  trial,  and  the  vanquishing  of  all  ungodly  powers  (a). 
The  day  of  the  Parousia  is  at  the  same  time  the  Messianic 
day  of  judgment,  when  God  by  Christ  will  decide  who  is 
found  approved  and  who  is  not  (6).  But  the  rule  by  which 
this  shall  be  decided  can  be  only  the  righteousness  required 
by  God  (c).  Even  the  point  of  view  of  an  exact  retribution 
in  judgment  does  not  contradict  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  grace, 
at  the  same  time  its  specially  judicial  character  is  taken  from 
it  {d). 

(a)  In  proportion  as  the  apostle  was  anxious  in  his  principal 
Epistles  for  the  exhibition  of  the  salvation  that  has  already 
appeared  in  Christ,  the  announcement  of  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  comes  again,  as  we  have  found  it  so  richly  pictured 
in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  (§  64,  a).  Yet  here,  too, 
there  occurs  the  idea  of  a  coming  of  the  Lord  (1  Cor.  iv.  5, 
xi.  26,  xvi  22  ;  comp.  2  Thess.  i.  10  ;  PhiL  iv.  5),  in  which 
He  will  be  manifested  in  His  glory  (1  Cor,  i.  7  :  17  airoKoXvy^t,^ 
Tov  Kvpiov  rjfiwv  'j7)<Tov  Xpiarov ;  comp.  2  Thess.  i  7 ;  CoL 
iiL  4),  and  with  which  comes  the  end  in  the  absolute  sense 
(1  Cor.  i.  8;  comp,  2  Cor.  i.  13,  14),  and  therewith  the 
moment  for  the  realization  of  the  Christian  hope.^     How  near 

*  The  term  Ttf*vr'ut,  which  is  often  used  for  the  arrival  or  the  presence  of  a  man 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  17 ;  2  Cor.  vii.  6,  7,  x.  10 ;  comp,  Thil,  i,  26,  ii,  12),  is  applied  to 
this  only  in  1  Cor.  zv.  23.     If,  according  to  Mark  xiii.  20,  the  last  days  aro 
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the  apostle  regarded  the  Lord's  coming  is  very  clear  from 
Eom.  xiii.  11,  when  the  short  time  that  had  passed  since  their 
conversion  is  already  so  regarded  that  the  salvation  to  be 
brought  at  the  Parousia  has  during  the  interval  come  nearer, 
so  that  now  the  day-dawn  of  the  consummation  time  is 
immediately  at  hand  (ver.  12).  The  apostle  even  speaks,  as 
he  does  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  (§  63,  d),  on  the 
definite  supposition  that  he  and  the  present  generation  will 
survive  to  the  Parousia  (1  Cor.  xv.  22  :  ol  vcKpol  iyepOq- 
aovrai  .  .  .  koI  ^/j.€c<i  aXka'yqa'OfieOd)?  There  is  here  no 
further  mention  of  the  eschatological  catastrophes  which, 
according  to  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  he  looked  for 
before  the  coming  of  the  Parousia  (§  63)  ;  yet,  according  to 
vii.  26,  28,  he  expects  that  even  yet  more  severe  trials  will 
immediately  precede  the  end.  As  in  this  he  agrees  with  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  and  Peter  (§  33,  5;  51,  &)  ;  so  he  attaches 
himself  to  the  early  apostolic  teaching  in  this,  that  he  makes 
the  coming  of  the  consummation  of  all  things  dependent  on 
the  conversion  of  all  Israel  hoped  for  after  the  completion  of 
the  mission  to  the  Gentiles  (§  91,  d).  He  expressly  says 
that  the  compensation  for  the  loss  sustained  by  the  temporary 
casting  away  of  Israel  (Eom.  xi.  12),  namely,  the  receiving 
again  of  the  Gentiles  as  such,  will  bring  about  nothing  less 
than  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  (ver.  15),  which  comes 
with  the  consummation  of  all  things.  Then  every  power 
opposed  to  God,  which  up  till  now  has  been  working  in  the 
Gentile  world  as  well  as  in  the  unbelieving  Jewish  world, 
is    stripped   of   its    power,  because    converted   Gentiles  and 

shortened,  in  order  to  save  the  elect  from  the  ever-increasing  risk  of  falling 
away,  then,  according  to  1  Cor.  vii.  29,  the  interval  to  the  Parousia  is  shortened, 
80  that  in  view  of  its  nearness  each  one  may  keep  himself  free  of  everything 
which  might  impede  him  in  making  readj'  for  it  (comp.  Phil.  iv.  5). 

*  If,  ver.  51,  he  appears  to  assert  this  of  all  without  exception  (read  *aiTtt  fH* 
th  Ktiiin(rifofi.i6a,  *a.irit  ti  akXayrififitia),  it  has  to  be  considered  that,  according 
to  the  contexts,  the  only  thing  ho  was  concerned  to  bring  out  here  was,  that 
none  of  those  living  at  the  Parousia  will  pass  over  into  the  future  kingdom  of 
God  without  being  changed  (ver.  60).  Individuals  of  those  presently  alive 
would  meanwhile  fall  asleep,  and  thus  these  would  enter  into  the  category  of 
the  ttKfDi,  whom  he  puts  in  contrast  to  the  hftt't,  ver.  52.  That  he  imgnt  him- 
self possibly  belong  to  these  exceptions  (comp.  Phil.  i.  20,  ii.  17),  is  so  little 
concealed  from  him,  that,  2  Cor.  v.  2-9,  he  explicitly  reflects  on  what  he  had  ta 
comfort  him  in  such  a  case  (§  96,  d). 
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Jews  are  rescued  from  its  power,  and  then  conies  the  end 
(1  Cor.  XV,  24,  25).  Paul  therefore  plainly  hopes  that  the 
mission,  whose  work  he  had  advanced  in  such  powerful  ways, 
would  progi-ess  with  equal  rapidity,  and  that  its  work  would 
be  completed  even  in  the  current  generation. 

(6)  Here,  too,  as  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  (§  64,  h), 
the  day  of  Christ's  second  coming  is  the  great  Messianic  day 
of  judgment,  presented  to  view  in  prophecy  (17  ^/j^pa  tov 
Kvpiov  rjiiSiV  *Ii]<Tov  XpKTTov :  1  Cor.  i.  8 ;  comp.  ver.  7 ; 
V.  5  :  »;  rjfiepa  rov  Kvpiov;  2  Cor.  i.  14 ;  comp.  Phil.  i.  6,  10, 
ii.  16).^  But  as  Jew  and  Gentile  have  been  at  the  Parousia 
entirely  converted  (note  a),  this  judgment  has  essentially  to 
do  with  that  sifting  of  believers,  which  had  been  presented  to 
view  both  by  Jesus  as  well  as  by  Peter  (§  33,  c;  51,  h),  by 
which  at  the  end  of  the  development  a  decision  must  be  given, 
as  to  who  has  been  found  approved.  For,  according  to  §  88,  d, 
even  election  does  not  prevent  believers  from  falling  away,  or 
showing  themselves  as  otherwise  unapproved  during  their 
earthly  development.  On  account  of  various  sins  the  Christian 
may  fall  under  the  judgment  of  God  (1  Cor.  xi.  29,  31,  32, 
34 ;  Rom,  xiii.  2,  xiv.  23),  or  into  ruin  (1  Cor,  x.  5-11,  comp. 
viii.  1 1  ;  Pom.  xiv.  1 5) ;  heathenish  sins  simply  exclude  from 
the  kingdom  of  God  (Gal,  v.  21  ;  1  Cor,  vi.  9,  10  ;  comp.  Eph. 
V.  5).  On  those  who  love  not  Jesus,  Paul  uttera  an  anathema 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  22),  as  on  those,  also,  who  teach  false  doctrine 
(Gal.  i  9).  Christians  show  themselves  unapproved,  if  Christ 
is  not  in  them  (2  Cor.  xiii.  5) ;  they  have  sunk  into  death, 
if  they  walk  not  after  the  Spirit  but  after  the  flesh  (Rom. 

•  As  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  (§  61,  a),  so  here  also  Christ  appears 
as  the  Jadgo  of  the  world  (2  Cor.  v,  10 :  t»  iS^^ct*  rau  Xfurrtu),  who  ought  even 
on  that  account  to  be  feared  (ver.  11  ;  comp.  Eph.  v.  21),  especially  throughout 
those  passages  where  the  day  of  His  second  coming  is  regarded  as  the  day  of 
judgment  (see  above).  But  often,  moreover,  as  1  Thess.  i,  10,  iii.  13,  2  Thess. 
i.  5,  the  judgment  looked  for  is  the  judgment  of  God  (Rom,  xiv.  10  :  «■•  fiH/iu 
rtu  etou  ;  comp.  ver,  12,  ii,  5,  6,  iii.  6  ;  2  Cor,  vii.  1).  Rom.  ii.  16  offers  the 
express  means  for  reconciling  these  two  ways  of  viewing  the  matter,  when 
mention  is  made  of  the  day  in  which  God  will  judge  through  Jesus  Christ,  and 
1  Cor,  iv.  4,  5,  when  Christ  at  His  coming  passes  judgment,  and  God  thereupon 
awards  the  recompense.  According  to  the  trae  Old  Testament  method,  this 
day  here  too  becomes  manifest  in  fire,  as  the  symbol  of  the  judicial  wrath  of 
God  (1  Cor,  iii.  13 ;  comp.  2  Thess.  i,  8),  only  that  this  fire  is  regarded  as  a 
testing  fire,  which  destroys  all  which  is  unapproved,  and  sets  forth  on  tliat 
account  all  that  as  approved  abides  (vv.  13-15). 
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viii.  13),  or  if  they  sorrow  over  sins  committed  in  the  way  of 
the  world  without  changing  their  mind  (2  Cor.  vii,  10).  He 
only  who  suffers  with  Christ  can  be  glorified  with  Him  (Rom. 
viii.  17;  comp.  Phil.  iii.  10,  11);  and  hence  only  by  the 
patience  and  the  comfort,  which  the  Scriptures  work,  can  hope 
be  preserved  (Eom.  xv.  4),  and  therefore  the  comfort  which 
is  effectual  in  patience  has  the  final  salvation  in  view  (2  Cor. 
i.  6  ;  comp.  Phil.  i.  19,  28),  and  the  present  tribulation, 
while  it  works  patience,  has  the  future  glory  in  view  (2  Cor. 
iv.  17;  comp.  Eom.  v.  4).  The  fulfilment,  also,  of  his  special 
calling  is  for  the  individual  the  condition  of  his  participation 
in  the  salvation  offered  in  the  gospel  (1  Cor.  ix.  23  ;  comp, 
Phil.  i.  19).  And  hence  all  must  appear  at  God's  judgment- 
seat,  in  order  that  each  may  render  an  account  of  himself 
(Eom.  xiv.  10,  12;  comp.  1  Cor.  viii.  8),  whether  his  life 
has  been  that  of  a  believer  worthy  of  complete  salvation 
or  not. 

(c)  It  can  only  cause  surprise  that  at  this  judgment  the 
primal  rule  of  the  divine  righteousness  (Eom.  ii.  6  ;  comp, 
§  65,  c)  comes  into  practice,  by  which  each  shall  receive  what 
he  has  done,  be  it  good  or  evil  (2  Cor.  v.  10),  and  that  it  is 
not  faith,  though  by  it  alone,  according  to  §  86,  d,  can  a  man 
on  his  side  work  out  his  salvation.  On  this  account  Baur, 
pp.  178,  181,  has  actually  supposed  that  the  whole  doctrine 
of  justification,  with  its  contrast  of  faith  and  works,  must 
throughout  be  referred  only  to  the  contrast  of  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  as  a  general  contrast  regarded  in  principle  in  the 
abstract,  which,  when  applied  to  the  concrete  relations  of  life, 
immediately  becomes  again  relative  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
Pfleiderer,  p.  264  [E.  T.  i.  267],  in  the  supposition  of  a 
day  of  judgment,  sees  a  remnant  of  Jewish  doctrine  incon- 
sistent with  the  rest  of  Paulinism  (comp.  Immer,  p.  355). 
But  the  gracious  institution  of  Christianity  has  by  no  means 
the  object  of  either  abolishing  or  weakening  the  essential 
demand  of  righteousness  (or  of  the  evapearov  avrot  elvat : 
2  Cor.  V.  9),  but  to  render  its  fulfilment  possible.  If  a  man 
has  not  turned  to  account  the  means  given  him  for  this,  and 
has  not  reached  the  end,  he  yet  continues  responsible  for  this  ; 
in  the  last  judgment  it  can  only  be  asked  whether  the 
purpose  of  God,  which  He  wished  to  attain  by  the  institution 
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of  salvation,  has  been  attained  in  the  individual  or  not.  In 
the  view  of  this  judgment  the  Christian  is  to  strive  after 
fulfilling  the  will  of  God  entirely  and  on  all  sides,  as  every 
failure  in  such  striving  would  show  that  he  had  mistaken  the 
object  of  the  divine  institution  of  grace,  and  had  not  used  the 
means  given  him  for  the  attainment  of  righteousness.  But 
this  by  no  means  hinders  that  such  defects  in  his  moral 
completeness,  which  are  not  incompatible  with  perseverance 
in  faith,  as  they  spring  but  from  remaining  weakness  of  the 
flesh,  and  so  bring  about  such  mistakes  and  misuse,  may  be 
so  covered  at  the  judgment  just  as  in  justification  on  the 
ground  of  faith.* 

(d)  It  seems  to  be  specially  difficult,  if  even  the  judgment 
on  the  Christian  is  presented  under  the  aspect  of  an  exact 
retribution,  as  we  found  it  presented  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians  (§  64,  V),  in  exact  correspondence  with  the 
method  of  teaching  of  the  first  apostles,  and  yet  this  aspect  of 
it  is  plainly  involved  in  this,  that  each  receive  what  he  has 
done  (2  Cor.  v.  10).°  But  this  equivalent  is  not  to  be 
regarded  in  the  rigid  judicial  sense  as  an  external  balancing 
of  wages  and  service,  but  as  the  natural  correspondence  of 
harvest  and  seed-time  (Gal.  vi.  7,  8).  Because  the  whole 
activity  of  the  Christian  was  determined  by  the  Spirit,  so  also 
every  result  of  this  activity  must  be  determined  by  the  same 
Spirit,  on  whom  depends  even  the  completed  salvation  hoped 

*  From  this  point  of  view  the  judgment  according  to  works,  as  Peter  also  and 
James  (§  51,  d ;  57,  b)  teach,  seems  irreconcilable  with  the  premises  of  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  grace,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  apostle  had  no 
need  of  an  explicit  reconciling  of  them.  One  must  concede  to  Ritschl  (ii. 
p.  363),  that  Paul  nowhere  reflects  directly  on  the  imperfection  of  the  moral 
conduct  of  Christians,  which  created  the  need  to  seek  the  complement  in  justifica- 
tion through  Christ.  But  when  he  correctly  refuses  (p.  864)  the  interpretation 
of  1  Cor.  iv.  4  adopted  by  Meyer,  by  which  Paul  will  owe  his  justification  in 
the  judgment  only  to  faith,  yet  with  this  refusal  of  any  certainty  of  standing  in 
the  judgment  resting  upon  the  simple  absence  of  the  upbraidings  of  his  own 
conscience,  there  is  necessarily  given  him  also  the  possibility  that  the  defects 
concealed  from  him,  and  unfaithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  will  have 
to  be  covered  by  a  merciful  judgment  (comp.  Jas.  ii.  13). 

*  Future  retribution,  to  be  sure  (2  Cor.  xi.  15  :  »»  ri  rixof  ifrm  «ar«  r«  1py» 
avTtit),  is  the  natural  result  of  this,  that  the  man,  if  he  has  the  means  to  reach 
the  end,  and  has  not  used  the  means  (note  c),  is  responsible  for  that ;  and  if  the 
fundamental  principle  of  an  equivalent  is  employed  on  this,  1  Cor.  iii.  17  («"  nt 
^iiifu,  fttpu  rcurtf  i  6i»f),  there  is  offered  no  ground  to  suppose,  with  Ritschl, 
iL  p.  315,  footnote,  that  this  is  meant  rather  apparently  than  really.     Even  the 
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for,  according  to  §  96,  c;  97,  a.  And  if  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  equivalent  of  wages  and  service  seems  to  be 
applied  in  the  stricter  sense  to  the  divine  blessing,  which 
rewards  the  gift  (2  Cor.  ix.  6  ;  comp.  Phil.  iv.  19  with  ver. 
18),  the  image  here  shows  that  the  wages  are  not  here  to  be 
regarded  as  legally  due,  but  as  the  result  of  the  same  corre- 
spondence of  seed-time  and  harvest  resulting  from  a  natural 
necessity,  and  it  is  clear  from  the  context  that  the  harvest  of 
this  sowing  of  love  consists  in  the  capacity  and  the  desire  for 
a  higher  service  of  love  (vv.  8-11).  The  figure  of  the  racer 
who  runs  for  a  perishable  crown,  forms  even  a  smaller 
difficulty  (1  Cor.  ix.  24,  25;  comp.  Phil.  iii.  14).  God  has 
set  before  men  the  goal  of  a  perfect  salvation,  and  laid  down 
the  conditions  with  which  the  attainment  of  it  is  reached, 
and  the  Christian  by  obedience  to  these  may  strive  after  it, 
as  the  racer  after  the  reward  of  victory,  although  it  is  grace 
which  presents  it  and  enables  him  to  attain  it  (comp.  §  32,  a). 
But  this  does  not  by  any  means  hinder  that  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  reward  of  victory  in  the  latter  case,  or  the  harvest 
in  the  former,  should  follow  in  the  final  judgment,  a  matter 
which  Pfleiderer,  p.  263  [E.  T.  i.  266],  overlooks.  Even 
every  deed,  directed  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  for  it, 
may  be  put  into  the  point  of  view  of  one  which  brings  gain  or 
advantage  (1  Cor.  xiii.  3,  xv.  32).  The  eudaemonism  which 
is  apparently  implied  in  this  (comp.  xv.  19)  is  not  at  all 
objectionable,  because  the  perfect  salvation  aimed  at  by  such 
deeds  is  at  once  the  highest  good  and  the  highest  realization 
of  the  divine  will  in  man  (comp.  §  32,  c).'' 

thought  of  an  earthly  retribution  is  so  little  strange  to  the  apostle,  that,  just  as 
in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  with  James  (§  32,  d,  footnote  4 ;  57,  c),  disease 
and  early  death  do  occasionally  occur  as  punishments  for  special  sins  (1  Cor. 
xi.  30).  But  as  grace  forms  the  direct  contrast  to  the  relation  of  merit  (Rom. 
iv.  4),  and,  according  to  xi.  35  (taken  from  Job  xli.  2),  even  the  original 
relation  to  God  itself  excludes  every  claim  to  reward,  there  seems  to  be  presented 
hero  a  contradiction,  which  Reuss  (ii.  p.  236  [E.  T.  ii.  214])  thinks  he  can 
remove  only  on  the  supposition,  that  Paul  for  the  practical  purpose  of  his 
exhortation  adopted  a  mode  of  speech  which  strictly  contradicted  his  system. 

•  It  is  somewhat  different  with  those  who,  as  fellow-workers  with  God  (1  Cor. 
ill.  9),  have  entered,  as  it  were,  into  a  relation  of  free  contract  with  Him.  In 
this  relation  each  receives  actually  his  special  wages  according  to  his  special 
work  (ver.  8),  it  being  assumed  that  this  work  will  be  found  approved  (vv. 
14,  15).     In  this  sense  every  Clxristian  work  in  Christ,  inasmuch  as  Ho,  as  the 
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§  99.  The  Final  Consummation. 

As  the  last  of  all  enemies,  death  is  overcome,  in  that  the 
dead  are  raised,  and  those  who  are  alive  are  changed,  at 
Christ's  second  coming  (a).  The  resurrection  and  the  change 
prepare  a  body  destined  for  a  heavenly  life  in  the  new  world, 
while  the  unbelieving  abide  in  death  (b).  The  end  of  the 
final  consummation  is  the  future  kingdom  of  God,  in  which 
the  immediate  rule  of  God  will  be  perfectly  realized  (c). 
Along  with  that,  the  end  of  the  world's  development  and  the 
supreme  glory  of  God  are  attained,  which  the  apostle  makes 
it  his  task  to  advance  by  his  own  example  and  his  invitation 
to  thanksgiving  (d). 

(a)  T]ie  last  of  all  enemies,  which,  according  to  §  98,  a,  are 
conquered  befoi'e  the  coming  of  the  final  consummation,  and 
robbed  of  all  power,  is  death  (1  Cor.  xv.  26).  If  this  final 
consummation,  therefore,  is  to  come  at  the  Parousia,  then  must 
those  Christians  who  are  asleep,  over  whom  death  yet  rules, 
although  they  have  been  already  redeemed  in  principle  from 
sin  and  its  consequences  (§  97,  a),  be  raised  at  the  Parousia 
(ver.  23),  and  this  resurrection  takes  place  in  a  moment  on 
the  signal  given  by  the  last  trumpet  (ver.  52),  which,  accord- 
ing to  1  Thess.  iv.  16,  announces  at  the  same  time  the 
second  coming  of  Christ.  But  even  those  yet  living  bear  in 
themselves  a  body  which  has  not  yet  been  delivered  (Rom. 
viii.  23)  from  the  bondage  of  <f)6opd  (ver.  21),  and  is  therefore 
mortal  (ver.  11  :  ra  6vi)Ta  a-co/uiTa).  This  body  is  not  fitted 
for   participation   in  the  perfected  kingdom  of  God  (1    Cor. 

Eisen  One,  secures  to  them  eternal  life,  in  which  the  wages  are  paid,  is  not  in 
vain  (xv.  68).  But,  according  to  iv.  5,  these  wages  consist  only  of  the  praiso 
which  God,  according  to  ver.  2,  will  distribute  to  the  steward  found  to  be  faith- 
ful. The  apostle's  fruitful  work  thus  issues  to  him  in  praise  on  the  day  of 
Christ  (2  Cor.  L  14),  because  such  fruit  shows  that  God  has  found  his  work 
approved  (1  Thess.  ii.  19,  20  :  fripatet  *civxf,ftmt  ;  comp.  Phil.  iL  16,  iv.  1). 
Moreover,  Paul  for  his  part  looks  on  his  preaching  of  the  gospel  not  as  a 
spontaneous  ministry,  but  as  a  service  lying  on  him,  as  a  duty,  for  which  he  can 
look  for  no  wages  (1  Cor.  ix.  16, 17),  and  he  hence  seeks  his  «st!;^n^«,  which  even 
here  from  the  context  appears  evidently  as  his  fttriit,  in  this,  that  he  renounces 
his  claim  on  the  Church  for  support,  and  works  gratuitously  (vv.  15,  18).  Bat 
Kitschl,  iu  p.  866,  rightly  mentions,  that  according  to  ver.  23  he  strives  after  no 
other  wages  than  those  saving  results  common  to  all,  results  which  for  him  arc 
attached  to  special  conditions  (note  b). 
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XV.  50);  but  as  death  now  has  no  more  power,  those  who 
survive  shall  not  die,  to  be  immediately  raised  again,  but  at 
the  same  moment  in  which  the  dead  are  raised,  they  shall 
be  changed  (ver.  52;  comp.  ver.  51),  so  that  their  body 
immediately  for  corruption  and  mortality  puts  on  incorruption 
and  immortality  (ver.  53),  so  that  they  are  immediately 
clothed  upon  with  the  house  from  heaven,  i.e.  with  the 
glorified  body,  which  is  in  reserve  for  the  Christian  as  hope's 
possession  in  heaven  (2  Cor.  v.  1,  2 ;  comp.  §  96,  c^,  footnote 
4).  As  they  in  that  way  are  completely  delivered  from  the 
unclothing  of  the  body,  as  it  takes  place  in  death,  while  the 
mortal  is  immediately  swallowed  up  of  life,  the  apostle 
earnestly  longs  to  live  on  till  the  Parousia  (ver.  4).  The 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  say  nothing  of  this  act  of 
change ;  but  the  taking  up  of  the  living  to  eternal  fellowship 
with  the  glorified  Lord  promised  there  (§  64,  c)  necessarily 
presupposes  it.  The  bodies  of  the  survivors  are  thereby  for 
ever  delivered  from  death,  and  thus  complete  victory  over 
death  is  secured  (1  Cor.  xv.  54,  55). 

(6)  As  after  the  conquering  of  all  enemies,  the  last  of 
which,  according  to  ver.  26,  is  death,  the  kingdom  is  imme- 
diately to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Father  (1  Cor.  xv.  24), 
there  is  thus  no  room,  with  Paul  at  kast,  for  an  earthly 
kingdom  of  Christ  in  a  Christian  sense.^  Eather,  with  the 
resurrection  and  change  on  believers,  there  begins  directly  the 

1  Wlien  Pfleidcrer,  p.  265  [E.  T.  L  268],  asserts  that,  according  to  the  general 
view  of  the  New  Testament,  Christ  only  enters  on  the  (iaifiXux  at  the  Parousia 
(couip.  on  the  other  hand,  Gess,  p.  114),  our  whole  foregoing  representation 
shows  that  this  rather  took  place  at  His  exaltation,  by  which,  therefore,  His 
elevation  to  full  Messianic  dignity  was  realized,  to  which  undeniably  the 
/3a<riA.it/i/»  belongs.  As,  now,  the  conversion  of  Jew  and  Gentile  hoped  for,  Rom. 
xi.  25  ff.,  takes  place  undoubtedly,  according  to  ver.  15,  before  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  and  therefore  before  the  Parousia,  and  as  along  with  this  the  greatest 
possible  extension  of  the  dominion  of  Christ,  therefore  the  conquering  of  all 
enemies  is  the  result,  then  one  absolutely  does  not  see  what  enemies  are  to  be 
overcome  between  the  Parousia  aud  the  end,  or  who  are,  according  to  Gess, 
p.  116,  to  be  made  ready  for  a  blessed  quickening.  As,  now,  the  judgment 
is  everywhere  else  connected  with  the  Parousia  (§  98),  there  is  no  ground  for 
ascribing  to  the  apostle  a  chiliastic  idea  contradictoiy  to  all  his  views 
(Pfleiderer,  p.  266  f.  [E.  T.  i,  268  ff.]  ;  comp.  also  Immer,  p.  356),  oven  if  one 
will,  with  Biedcrmauu,  p.  299,  so  far  spiritualize  this  idea  as  to  see  in  it  only 
the  successive  overcoming  of  the  world  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  put  in  a  Jewish 
form. 
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perfected  kingdom  oF  God,  in  which,  if  it  is  not  explicitly 
designated  as  the  heavenly  kingdom,  as  is  the  case  with 
Peter  (§  50,  c),  at  any  rate  the  contrast  between  heaven  and 
eai-th  is  removed,  as  it  is  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  (§  34,  a,  h)? 
Then  is  the  perfect  (to  reKetov)  come  (1  Cor.  xiii  10),  when 
the  gifts  (ver.  8),  and  all  the  knowledge  that  is  in  part  (ver.  9), 
come  to  an  end.  The  seeing  face  to  face  then  begins  in 
immediate  fellowship  with  God  (ver.  12;  comp.  §  .34,  &).  It 
is  connected  with  this,  that  Paul  knew  nothing  of  a  twofold 
resurrection.  If  he  says,  1  Cor.  xv.  23,  that  each  of 
those  who  are  quickened  with  Christ  will  be  quickened  in 
the  company  to  which  he  belongs,  and  this  is  then  explained 
that  the  ol  tov  Xpca-rov  rise  in  common  at  His  Parousia,  then 
the  question  is  only  thereby  obviated,  Wherefore,  then,  do 
none  of  those  that  sleep  rise  as  Christ  ?  The  first-fruit  has 
already  risen,  and  according  to  the  foregoing  representation 
our  resurrection  is  entirely  connected  with  His.^     Paul  speaks 

*  This  is  inevitably  clear  from  this,  that  just  hecartse  flesh  and  blood  cannot 
ijiherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  change  on  the  living  comes  simultaneous  \vith 
the  resurrection,  according  to  1  Cor.  xv.  50  S.  ;  that,  according  to  w.  48,  49 
(comp.  2  Cor.  v.  1,  2),  those  raised  receive  a  heavenly  body  ;  and  that  the  whole 
(irrational)  creation  waits  for  the  time  of  the  complete  manifestation  of  the  sons 
of  God  (comp.  §  97,  c),  introduced  therewith,  as  their  deliverance  from  the  lauXtim 
vns  (piofK!  comes  along  with  it  (Rom.  viii.  19).  For  this  itvXila  rr,{  (f)o^t  is 
apparently  in  consequence  of  the  curse  which  God  after  the  fall  uttered  on  the 
earth  (Gen.  iii.  17,  18),  subjecting  it  to  vanity  and  transitoriness,  and  that 
unwillingly,  to  be  sure,  without  its  co-operation  or  its  own  fault,  but  only  on 
account  of  God,  who  subjected  it  to  transitoriness  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin 
(ver.  20).  But  on  that  account,  also,  is  the  hope  permitted  it,  that  it  shall  be 
delivered  from  this  bondage  of  transitoriness,  and  attain  to  the  glory  of  the  freedom 
-corresponding  to  the  children  of  God  (ver.  21),  after  which  even  now  it  altogether 
sighs,  and  which  it  strives,  as  it  were,  to  bring  forth  in  the  painful  throes  which 
shoot  through  it  (ver.  22).  Then  a  new  glorious  world  appears  in  place  of  the 
present,  which,  according  to  1  Cor.  viL  31,  is  already  passing  away.  Indeed, 
in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalouiaus  we  saw  the  believers  were  taken  from  the 
earth,  and  taken  home  by  the  exalted  Lord  to  heavenly  fellowship  with  Him 
(comp.  §  64,  d). 

^  R.  Schmidt,  p.  137,  also  acknowledges  this  tendency ;  but  then  there  is 
certainly  no  diflSculty,  by  the  fact  that  by  the  Xtu^Ttt  l»  »-y  Tiltf  rayfutrt  the 
viitrtt  of  ver.  22  are  separated  from  Christ,  in  whom  they  rise,  and  there  is  no 
need  of  a  violent  separation  of  this  sentence  from  what  follows  (p.  135),  which 
ever  leads  back  again  to  the  unproveable  idea,  irreconcilable  with  note  a,  of  a 
resurrection  in  different  parts  {Tdyftara).  If  Paul  adds  that  on  the  resurrection  of 
Christians  the  end  follows  (ver.  24  :  tira  ri  tiX»,-),  it  is  arbitrary  to  understand 
this  otherwise  than  1  Cor.  i.  1,  8,  2  Cor.  i.  13,  where  it  designates  the  final  consura- 
oiation  (comp.  §  93,  a)  that  comes  with  the  Parousia ;  and  the  urm.  is  by  no  moans 
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here,  as  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  (§  64,  c),  always, 
according  to  §  9  7,  only  of  one  resurrection,  which  is  conditioned 
by  living  fellowship  with  Christ  and  the  possession  of  the  Spirit 
(comp.  PhiL  iii.  1 1),  and  only  of  one  kind  of  a  resurrection  body 
(comp.  Phil,  iii  21),  which  belongs  to  the  inheritance  of  the 
children  of  God.  To  those  who  have  no  part  in  the  Christian 
salvation,  there  is  therefore  no  resurrection  (comp.  §  34,  d).^ 

(c)  As,  indeed,  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  after 
the  example  of  Christ  and  the  first  apostles  (§  64,  d),  the  state 
of  the  heavenly  final  consummation,  in  which  believers  are 
made  capable  of  participating  by  the  resurrection  and  glori- 
fication (note  I),  is  simply  designated  the  kingdom  of  God 
(1  Cor.  XV.  50).  From  this  kingdom  all  sinners  are  shut 
out  (vi.  9,  10;  Gal.  v.  21 ;  comp.  Eph.  v.  5).**     In  it  is  the 

equivalent  to  x«t«,  which  Gess,  p.  116,  objects  to,  if  the  result  designated  thereby 
is  immediate.  To  think  of  the  end  of  the  resurrection,  and  so  on  the  resurrec 
tion  of  those  who  are  not  Christians,  is  therefore  quite  impossible,  as  Paul  knew 
of  no  intermediate  chiliastic  kingdom  (comp,  footnotes  1,  2),  and  because  the 
iratrti  in  XV.  22,  to  which  the  'ixctrro;  in  ver.  23  refers,  are  those  only  who  have 
been  quickened  in  Christ,  and  are  therefore  believing  Christians,  and  so  neither 
Christ  nor  unbelievers  can  be  included  in  ixarTos.  This  in  opposition,  too,  to 
Pfleiderer,  p.  264  f.  [E.  T.  i.  268].  According  to  1  Cor.  xv.  24-26,  the  deliver- 
ing  up  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Father  follows  immediately  after  the  conquering 
of  all  enemies,  the  last  of  whom  is  death.  This  conquering  is  perfected  by 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  changing  of  believers  (vv.  54,  55) ;  there 
cannot  therefore  be  a  fresh  conquering  of  death  to  follow,  by  the  resurrection  of 
unbelievers  in  the  other  world  after  an  intermediate  period,  as  is  ever  thought. 

*  "While  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection  the  whole  creation  shall  be  delivered 
from  the  bondage  of  <piefa,  under  which  it  has  fallen  (Gal.  vi,  8  ;  comp.  1  Cor. 
ilL  17).  Their  end  is  destruction,  and  this,  according  to  §  66,  d,  consists  in  death, 
which  forms  the  contrast  to  eternal  life  (Rom.  vi.  21,  23  ;  comp,  2  Cor.  ii.  15, 
16 ;  Rom.  viii.  13),  and  it  will  therefore  never  bo  removed.  But  the  resurrection 
can  have  only  one  purpose,  to  remove  this  condition  of  death,  and  Paul  can 
have  looked  upon  it  only  as  an  abiding  shadowy  life  in  Hades  (§  34,  c),  and  that 
to  him  was  also  an  unblessed  life.  The  Karetpytifffai  of  death,  as  the  last  enemy 
(1  Cor.  XV.  26),  does  not  stand  in  contradiction  with  the  continuance  of  un- 
believers in  death.  If  death  now  only  rules  even  over  those  who,  by  the  final 
judicial  sentence  of  God,  have  fallen  under  the  power  of  death,  their  death  ia 
no  longer  a  power  resisting  God  ;  it  is,  as  all  others,  subject  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  must  serve  Him  (vv.  27,  28).  Only  in  this  sense  is  it  said,  even  in  ver.  24, 
of  all  other  God-opposing  powers,  that  they  are  brought  to  nought,  i.e.  are 
robbed  of  all  their  independent  power  and  efficacy  (comp.  §  98,  a),  which  ia 
immediately  explained  in  their  being  put  under  the  feet  of  Christ,  made  to 
serve  His  will  (ver.  25). 

'  Paul  uses  the  expression  «  p,aviXi'ia.  t»Z  Biau  only  of  the  kingdom  of  the  con- 
summation, never  of  the  earthly  fellowship  of  believers.  In  passages  like  Rom. 
ziv.  17,  1  Cor.  iv.  20  (comp.  Col.  iv.  11),  where  it  might  not  so  appear,  it  is  not 
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dominion  of  God  perfectly  realized.  Christ,  who  as  Redeemer 
has  hitherto  wielded  dominion  over  believers  (§  70,  c),  and 
to  whom  in  the  end  all  His  enemies  shall  be  subdued,  accord- 
ing to  §  98  (1  Cor.  XV.  24-28),  gives  up  the  dominion  to 
God  (ver.  24) ;  because  now  the  object  of  the  mediatorial  rule, 
which  is  to  restore  the  dominion  of  God  on  the  earth,  which 
has  been  destroyed  by  sin,  has  been  fulfilled.  Henceforward 
God  is  all  in  all  (ver.  28),  i.e.  in  contrast  to  the  mediatorial 
rule  held  by  the  Son.  He  has  become  the  immediate  ruler 
in  alL  Even  the  context  of  this  passage  excludes  any  refer- 
ring of  it  to  a  restitution  of  all  things  (ApoJxitastasis),  for  the 
dominion  which  God  henceforward  wields  immediately  can  be 
no  other  than  that  which  Christ  has  received  and  given  up  to 
Him ;  and  that  does  not  consist  in  this,  that  all  hostile  powers 
are  destroyed  or  converted,  but  in  this,  that  they  have  become 
powerless,  and  are  subject  to  His  will.*'  It  is  clear,  at  any 
rate,  from  §  91,  rf,  in  what  a  comprehensive  way  Paul  hopes 
for  the  conversion  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  as  a  whole,  and  that 
he  even  regarded  the  apostasy  of  those  once  converted,  a  thing 
in  itself  possible,  as  occurring  only  in  rare  exceptions  ovei 
against  the  protecting  faithfulness  of  God. 

said  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  actual  realization,  but  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  its  nature,  which  must  naturally  furnish  to  the  believer  the  rule  of  his 
behaviour.  As  to  the  question  why,  with  Paul,  and  in  the  New  Testament 
Epistles  generally,  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  it  presently  is  being  realized 
(§  14)  falls  into  the  background,  see  Ritschl,  ii.  pp.  293-299. 

•  Even  Neander  held  it  to  be  likely  that  in  this  passage  there  lay  the  idea  of 
a  restitution  of  all  things  {Apokatastasis)  ;  and  latterly  Pfleiderer,  p.  271  [E.  T. 
ii.  276],  has  again  asserted  it  very  emphatically  (comp.  also  Immer,  p.  356).  To 
be  sure,  one  will  certainly  not  take  i>  *««»  as  a  neuter,  with  Gcss,  p.  118  f.,  and 
venture  to  hint  that  Paul  speaks  only  of  the  efficacy  of  the  resurrection.  But 
as  ver.  22,  on  which  Pfleiderer  relies,  means  only  with  Paul,  as  is  self-evident, 
that  only  believers  who  are  in  Christ  can  be  quickened  in  Christ  ;  so  here,  that 
in  the  perfected  kingdom  of  God,  when  God  is  all  in  all,  they  only  have  como 
to  the  consummation  of  salvation.  In  the  powers,  which  have  been  only  unwill- 
ingly subdued,  God  is  certainly  not  t«  v^itra  ;  but  in  this  context  these  como 
into  notice  only  in  so  far  as  they  can  no  longer  hinder  the  perfect  dominion  of 
God  from  being  realized  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  which  they  d  prion  have  no 
share.  Pfleiderer  himself  shows  that  Paul  assumes  a  twofold  issue  throughout 
for  the  final  destiny  of  men,  and  would  not  dispute  that  the  doctrine  of  election 
in  particular  presupposes  this,  were  he  not  misled  by  a  misunderstanding  of  Rom. 
xL  32  (<»mp.  §  88,  o  ;  91,  d,  footnote  6).  There  remains,  then,  nothing  else  than 
to  assame  a  suspense  on  the  part  of  Paul  between  two  inconsistent  ideas  (Bieder- 
mann,  p.  300),  and  with  that  again  an  unsolved  autonomy  (Pfleiderer),  for  which 
we  hava  nowhere  found  occasion  with  PaoL 
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{d)  The  ultimate  end  of  the  entire  development  of  God  is 
the  glory. of  God;  for  as  all  is  from  Him  and  by  Him,  so  is 
He  the  end  for  which  all  is  intended  (Eom.  xi.  36:  ra  irdvra 
€^  avTov  Kot  Bt  avTov  Kot  et9  avrov),  and  this  applies  speci- 
ally to  the  world  of  redeemed  men  (1  Cor.  viii  6 :  e^  ot  ra 
irdvra  Kal  rjfiel'i  el<i  avrov).  Hence  to  Him  is  due  the 
honour  for  ever  (Gal.  i.  5;  Eom.  xi.  36,  xvi.  27;  comp. 
Eph.  iii.  21 ;  PhiL  iv.  20),  which  the  apostle  presents  to  Him 
in  his  doxologies  (2  Cor.  xi.  31,  i.  3;  Eom.  i.  25;  comp, 
Eph.  i.  3).  This  ultimate  end  is  to  be  kept  steadily  in  view 
in  the  earthly  realization  of  the  divine  purpose  of  salvation. 
If  the  Church  is  bound  together  in  unanimity  according  to  the 
will  of  Christ  (Eom.  xv.  5),  she  strives  after  this  ultimate  end, 
that  all  with  one  heart  and  one  mouth  should  praise  God 
(ver.  6).  To  advance  this  praise  of  God,  Christ  has  cared  for 
us  (ver.  7),  and  in  particular  for  the  Gentiles  (ver.  9).  The 
fulfilment  of  aU  the  promises  of  God  in  Christ  have  Him  in 
view  (2  Cor.  i.  20;  comp.  Eph.  i.  6,  12,  14,  iii.  21;  Phil. 
i  ll,,ii.  11).  The  whole  conduct  of  Christians  is  thus  to 
conduce  to  the  glory  of  God  (1  Cor.  vi.  20,  x.  31 :  irdvra  ek 
Bo^av  ©eov  irocelTe ;  comp.  Gal.  i.  24;  2  Cor.  ix.  13).  But 
this  takes  place  in  particular  by  the  continual  thanksgiving 
(ev^apiaTia)  for  all  the  present  gracious  acts  of  God  (2  Cor. 
iv.  15).  And  hence  the  apostle's  mouth  overflows  with 
thanksgiving  for  what  God's  grace  has  done  for  the  Church 
(1  Cor.  i  4 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  16,  ix.  15 ;  Eom.  i.  8,  vi.  17  ;  comp. 
1  Thess.  i.  2,  ii.  13  ;  2  Thess.  i.  3,  ii.  13  ;  Col.  i.  3  ;  Eph. 
i.  16  ;  Philem.  4;  PhiL  i.  3)  and  for  himself  (1  Cor.  i.  14, 
xiv.  18,  XV.  57;  2  Cor.  ii.  14;  Eom.  vii.  25).  And  hence 
he  never  ceases  to  exhort  them  to  similar  thanksgiving  (2  Cor. 
i.  11,  iv.  15,  ix.  11,  12  ;  comp.  1  Thess.  v.  18  ;  Phil.  iv.  6; 
CoL  i.  12,  il  7,  iii.  17,  iv.  2 ;  Ei^h.  v.  4,  20). 
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SECTION   III. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PAULINISM  IN  THE  EPISTLES 
OF  THE  IMPRISONMENT. 

CHAPTEE    XI. 

THE  PAULINE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES. 

§  100.   Tlie  Doctritie  of  JustificaiioTi, 

Although  discussion  on  the  presuppositions  of  the  doctrine 
of  justification  falls  into  abeyance  in  the  Epistles  of  the 
imprisonment,  yet  these  Epistles  proceed  on  the  same  funda- 
mental principles,  and,  in  particular,  on  the  same  anthropo- 
logical ideas,  as  the  earlier  Epistles  (a),  and  on  the  sam^ 
religious-historical  view  of  heathenism  and  Judaism  (Z>).  Here 
also  begins  the  time  of  grace,  mediated  by  Christ,  a  time 
whose  institution  of  salvation  rests  on  the  death  of  Christ  (c). 
Finally,  the  thesis  of  justification  appears,  quite  by  the  way, 
in  all  its  sharpness,  and  with  it  the  doctrine  of  the  new  filial 
relationship  to  God  {d). 

(a)  Along  with  the  polemic  against  Judaism  (comp.  §  59,  c), 
the  more  thorough  discussion  and  grounding  of  the  presup- 
positions, on  which  the  doctrine  of  justification  rests,  must 
necessarily  fall  into  abeyance  in  the  Epistles  of  the  imprison- 
ment. Yet  they  do  not  disappear.  Even  the  idea  of 
righteousness  (comp.  §  65)  is  conceived  of  as  in  the  earlier 
Epistles,^  and  its  relation  to  oKrjdeia  is  quite  Pauline. 
AtKaLoavvrj,  as  the  normal  condition  of  man  created  after 
God,  corresponds  to  truth  as  moral  principle  (Eph.  iv.  24 : 

^  What  is  termed  (CoL  iiL  20)  simply  tliififrii,  what  is  acceptable  to  God 
(Rom,  xiL  1,  2  ;  comp.  xiv.  18 ;  2  Cor.  v.  9  ;  Eph.  v.  10  ;  Phil.  iv.  18),  is 
called  in  the  parallel  passage  (Eph.  vi.  1)  3/»a<»».  A  relaxing  of  the  stronger 
doctrinal  statements  is  shown  only  in  this,  that  Col.  iv.  1,  PhiL  L  7,  corre- 
sponding rather  to  the  classical  use  of  the  word,  }/««<»  denotes  that  which 
corresponds  to  the  relation  of  roan  to  man.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  iiiuiui  (CoL 
iiL  35  ;  Philem.  18)  is  used  of  unrighteous  dealing  towards  others  in  the  stricter 
sense,  that  is  the  case  also  in  the  earlier  Epistles,  according  to  §  65,  b,  foot- 
note 2. 
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hiKaioavvTj  .  .  .  77)9  a\rj6ela^\  the  right  is  also  the  true 
(Phil.  iv.  8),  righteousness  and  truth  are  synonymous  ideas 
(Eph.  V.  9,  vi.  14).^  The  righteousness  of  God  appears 
as  impartiality  (Eph.  vi.  9  ;  Col.  iii.  25);  it  is  His  anger 
which  comes  on  the  children  of  disobedience  (Eph.  v.  6, 
ii.  2,  3  ;  CoL  iii.  6),  and  brings  destruction  on  them  (Phil, 
iii.  19;  comp.  i.  28),  There  is  no  doubt  here  also  a  way 
man  may  procure  righteousness  for  himself,  by  obeying  the  law 
(Phil.  iii.  9  :  tj  ifirj  StKaioa-vvij  rj  eK  tov  vofiov;  comp.  §  6 6,  a); 
but  here  righteousness  is  never  actually  attained  in  this  way.^ 
Heathens  and  Jews  walk  in  lusts  which  deceive  men ;  while 
they  promise  them  deliverance  and  therewith  blessedness 
(Eph.  iv.  22),  they  allow  them  instead  to  sink  into  passion 
(irddo<i :  Col.  iii.  5)  and  the  wrath  of  God  (Eph.  ii.  2,  3).  It 
is  this  empirical  state  also  that  the  term  o  K6afio<i  charac- 
terizes ;  it  rarely  designates  the  universe  (Eph.  i,  4),  but 
ordinarily  the  world  of  men  (Col.  i.  6),  and  the  unchristian 
world  to  be  sure  (ii.  8,  20),  the  ungodly  (Eph.  ii.  12),  which 
is  ruled  by  sin  (PhiL  ii.  15=  yevect  crKokia  koX  Siearrpa/ifiivi]), 
as  it  applies  to  the  pre-Messianic  age  (Eph.  ii.  2  :  o  aloov  rov 
Koa-fMov  Tovrov),  in  contrast  to  the  Messianic  (i.  21  :  iv  rw 
ala>vi  TovTO)  koI  iv  rut  fieWovn).  Above  all,  the  anthropo- 
logical principles,  on  which  the  assertion  of  the  general 
sinfulness  rests,  are  in  our  Epistles  specifically  Pauline  (comp. 

*  Besides,  ikr.fux  denotes,  as  §  65,  b,  footnote  3,  the  truth  of  a  statement 
(Eph.  iv.  25),  or  the  sincerity  of  an  effort  (PhiL  i.  18),  the  truth,  as  the  con- 
tents of  the  Gospel  (CoL  i.  6  ;  Eph.  i.  13),  or  that  the  being  instructed  in  Christ 
is  real  (ixr.^ua  =  re  iXtifiti* :  Eph.  iv.  21),  the  knowledge  of  the  readers  is  a 
knowledge  in  truth  (CoL  i.  6).  Along  with  the  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  law,  on  the  other  hand,  there  disappears  here  the  designation  of  sins  {ifiapTicu : 
Eph.  iu  1;  Col.  i.  14  ;  iretpaTriifiarei :  Eph.  i,  7,  ii.  1,  5;  CoL  ii.  13;  ipy* 
irtttipa :  Col.  i.  21  ;  comp.  Eph.  v.  16)  as  irecfecfiafuf,  and  their  principle  as 
ififiix.  On  the  other  hand,  the  essence  of  righteousness  is  very  frequently  desig- 
nated as  a  doing  of  the  will  of  God  (Eph.  vi.  6  ;  comp.  v.  17  ;  Col.  i.  9,  iv.  12), 
or  of  what  is  well-pleasing  to  God  (CoL  iii.  20  ;  comp.  Eph.  v.  10),  as  good  works 
(CoL  i.  10  ;  Eph.  iL  10),  or  as  goodness  generally  {ayafuiritiv  :  Eph.  v.  9  ;  comp. 
2  Thcss.  i.  11 ;  Gal.  v.  22  ;  Rom.  xv.  14). 

'  When  the  apostle  says  (Phil.  iii.  6)  that  he  is  as  to  the  iixKiavvnn  «  ir  rS 
tifi»i  blameless,  it  is  clear  from  the  connection  that  the  question  is  discussed 
only  on  the  ideal  of  the  Pharisees,  an  ideal  which  he  had  no  doubt  fully  realized 
tliat  this  blamelessness  is  not  meant  according  to  the  standpoint  of  God,  but 
from  that  of  his  party.  It  may,  however,  be  conceded  that  in  the  conflict  with 
Judaistic  teaching  about  the  law,  lie  would  not  have  made  use  of  any  such 
expression,  on  account  of  possible  misapplication. 
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§  68).  Here  also  the  ideas  of  a-dp^,  "^v^v,  KapZia,  common 
to  the  whole  New  Testament,  form  the  presupposition,  as  has 
been  sho\vn  already,  §  67,  fZ  (comp.  especially  footnotes  6  and 
7),  and  §  68,  rf,  footnote  12  ;  but  the  peculiar  change  is  now 
introduced  by  which  the  natural  ardp^  is  human  nature 
untouched  by  grace  in  general  (comp.  Phil.  i.  22,  iii.  3,  and 
therewith  §  68,  &,  footnote  5),  and  in  this  sense  it  is  the  seat 
of  sin  (Eph.  ii.  3  :  eTriOvfiiai  t^9  aapKos:)^  Connected  with 
this  it  is  that  the  "^^v-^rj,  or  the  natural  human  irvev/xa  (at  Col. 
ii.  5  ;  comp.  §  68,  c,  footnote  9),  no  longer  appears  as  the 
bearer  of  the  higher  life  in  man;  that  is  rather  said,  Eph. 
iii.  16,  quite  as  §  68,  c?,  of  the  eao)  dvOpmiro'i,  which  requires 
to  be  strengthened  by  the  Spirit  in  the  natural  man ;  it  is 
therefore  weak  because  it  wants  this  Spirit,  and  vec  1 7 
shows  that  the  ecro>  dvOpcoiro^  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  as  has 
the  vov^,  identical  with  it,  along  with  its  vo^fiara.^ 

(h)  The  religious-historical  consideration  of  heathenism  in 

*  This  is  shown  very  clearly  (Col.  ii.  11)  where  the  «••»/*«  t«  aftafrlas  (Rom. 
vL  6)  is  called  the  rZfi,»  vHi  fapxis  (Eph.  ii.  3  ;  Col.  ii.  18),  where  mention  is 
made  of  the  ftknftara.  and  a  rtZt  rnt  <r«^««,  and  ii.  23,  where  severity  to  the  body 
works  a  satisfying  of  the  flesh,  the  two  therefore  forming  a  relative  contrast.  It 
is,  moreover,  specially  noteworthy  how  human  masters  are  here  called  xvfia4  Kara 
ffdfxa,  in  contrast  to  the  higher  Master  believers  in  Christ  have  (Eph.  vi.  5  ; 
CoL  iii.  22  ;  comp.  Philem.  16),  where  the  lordship  can  be  regarded  as  within  the 
sphere  of  this  present  visible  world  quite  as  little  as  in  the  similar  expressions 
in  the  earlier  Epistles  (comp.  R,  Schmidt,  p.  23,  and  therewith  §  68,  o,  foot- 
note 3). 

"  There  is  only  an  apparent  contradiction  to  the  Pauline  opposition  of  the  teZi 
and  rafl  when  the  Christian,  who  surrenders  himself  to  self-devised  human 
wisdom,  becomes,  according  to  Col.  ii.  18,  puffed  up  by  his  fleshly  lovs.  It  is 
rather  as  clear  as  possible  how  the  fifl  is  the  natural  human  nature  in  opposition 
to  the  divine,  to  which  belong  even  spiritual  sins  such  as  pride.  As  the  rufl 
remains  in  the  Christian,  and  even  contends  with  the  wntJ/«a,  it  may  naturally 
the  more  easily  master  the  »»w,  which  has  been  made  capable  of  resistance  only 
through  the  spirit ;  and  it  is  a  sign  that  the  vruufta  has  again  fallen  under  the 
power  of  the  reifl  (comp.  the  vHfut  r.  cafxis  :  Col.  ii.  11),  if  the  Christian 
becomes  puffed  up  by  it  in  sinful  pride.  Just  so  is  the  expression  mdfia  r»u 
noli  lifMt  (Eph.  iv.  23)  simply  explained  thereby,  as  even  Pfleiderer,  p.  456 
[E.  T.  ii.  188],  cannot  well  question  that  the  nut  of  the  natural  man  furnishes 
the  point  of  connection  for  the  divine  !r»»u^«,  by  which  the  inner  man  or  the 
ffvf  is  strengthened  (iii.  16)  and  renewed  (comp.  Rom.  xii.  2),  after  it  has  been 
weakened  by  sin  and  emptied  of  its  true  contents  (iv.  17).  Here  also  the  raut 
remains  in  the  Christian  the  seat  of  the  rational  reflective  consciousness  (comp. 
I  86,  b),  which  cannot  comprehend  how  one  may  be  calm  and  joyful  in  the  face 
of  all  fates  (comp.  Eph.  iii.  20),  and  is  thus  the  source  of  the  care  which  is  to  be 
conquered  by  the  peace  of  God  (Phil.  iv.  7 ;  comp.  ver.  6). 
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our  Epistles  furnishes  the  most  interesting  parallels  to  the 
representation  of  the  earlier  Epistles  (comp.  §  69,  70).  The 
heathen,  or  the  Greeks  (Col.  iii.  11),  walk  in  the  iiaraioTq'i  of 
their  rou?  (Eph.  iv.  17),  because  they  have  emptied  it  of  its 
true  contents  by  their  departure  from  God  (comp.  Eom.  i.  21), 
and  their  hearts  have  become  thereby  even  harder,  i.e.  they 
have  become  unreceptive  of  the  knowledge  of  the  divine,  and 
thus  they  have  become  the  victims  of  an  ignorance  which  is 
the  result  of  their  own  guilt  (ver.  1 8  :  hicu  rrjv  ayvoutv  rrjv 
ovaav  ev  avrot<i  8ia  ttjv  'iroopcoa-cv  r.  Kap8ia<i  avjSiv,  a  point 
which  Pfleiderer,  p.  435  [E.  T.  ii.  166],  overlooks;  comp. 
Acts  xvii.  30),  by  which  they  are  darkened  in  their  whole 
mental  activity  (ver.  1 8  :  ea-Korcofievoi,  Ty  tiavoia ;  comp.  v.  8  : 
^re  .  .  .  TTore  aKoro^;).  From  a  practical  point  of  view,  the 
consequence  of  that  departure  from  God  was  in  principle  dis- 
obedience (ii.  2,  V.  6  :  viol  rrj^;  aireiOeiaq),  which  is  alienated 
from  Him  and  at  enmity  in  mind  (Col.  i.  21);  it  was  also 
the  specific  heathenish  lusts  of  covetousness  and  uncleanness, 
which  are  here  designated  as  eihaiXoKarpeia,  i.e.  as  an  idolizing 
of  earthly  lust  and  earthly  treasure  (Col.  iii.  5  ;  Eph.  v.  5), 
and  as  a  secret  horror,  about  which  decency  forbids  one  to 
speak  (ver.  12).  Here  also  idolatry,  on  the  one  hand,  is  a 
worshipping  of  beings  which  are  not  gods  {dOeot :  ii.  12) : 
on  the  other  hand,  a  bondage  under  the  powers  of  darkness 
(Col.  i.  13  ;  Acts  xxvi.  18),  which  as  the  rulers  of  the  world 
govern  the  children  of  disobedience  (ii.  2).  The  result  of  the 
moral  development  in  heathenism,  which  appears  here  incident- 
ally as  a  judgment  of  God  (v.  6),  is  complete  loss  of  feeling 
towards  every  upbraiding  of  conscience  (iv.  1 9  :  airrjk>yr)KOTe<;), 
in  which  they  give  themselves  up  without  check  or  shame  to 
unchastity  (aaeXyeca).  On  the  other  hand,  heathenism  is 
here  regarded  as  a  rudimentary  religion,  as  the  Gentile 
Christians  of  Colosse,  according  to  Col.  ii.  20,  by  their  being 
dead  with  Christ,  have  been  emancipated  from  the  GToiyela 
Tov  Koa-fiov.  From  it  Judaism  (the  circumcision,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  uncircumcision :  Eph.  ii.  11;  Col.  iiL  11, 
iv.  11)  is  separated  by  means  of  the  law,  which  hems  in  all 
their  forms  of  life  by  its  definite  restrictions  like  a  hedge 
(Eph.  ii.  14,  15).  Yet  the  Jews  really  walk  in  the  lusts  of 
the  flesh  like  the  children  of  disobedience,  and  are  on  thav 
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account,  like  tbem,  children  of  wrath  (ver.  3  ;  comp.  §  71,  d). 
But  if  <f>va€c  is  here  added,  that  already  involves  the  opposite 
of  what  they  have  become  decree,  i.e.  on  the  ground  of  the 
covenant  of  promise  (ver.  12).  Here  also,  that  is  to  say,  as 
§  72,  d,  are  circumcision  and  descent  from  the  fathers  (Phil, 
iii.  5)  designated  as  a  higher  gain  (ver.  7),  so  far  as  they  con- 
dition a  share  in  the  promise,  on  the  ground  of  which  the 
Jews  already  hoped  for  the  Messiah  (Eph.  i.  12),  while  the 
Gentiles  lived  without  hope  (ii.  12).  As  regards  the  use 
made  of  Scripture  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  comp. 
§  73,  74. 

(c)  The  divine  purpose  of  salvation  is  here  also,  as  §  75,  a, 
designated  as  to  fivcrrtjpiov  to  airoKeKpvfifievov  cltto  riav 
al<ova)v  (CoL  i.  26  ;  Eph.  iii.  9  ;  comp.  vv.  3,  4).  It  was,  to 
be  sure,  predicted  in  prophecy,  but,  because  it  was  appointed 
for  the  Christian  present,  and  can  be  perfectly  understood  only 
in  the  light  of  its  fulfilment,  it  was  not  so  made  known 
to  the  other  generations  of  men  as  it  has  now  been  revealed 
to  the  apostles  and  prophets  (ver.  5),  wherein  there  is  there- 
fore implied  no  sort  of  depreciation  of  Old  Testament  pro- 
phecy (rfleiderer,  p.  436  [E.  T.  ii.  167]), — that  is  to  say,  God 
has  now  made  known  the  secret  of  His  will  in  conformity  with 
the  plan,  formed  with  Himself  in  reference  to  the  dispensation 
(plKovofiia)  of  the  TrX'^pcofia  rwv  Kaipwv,  i.e.  a  fixed  period  in 
which  the  measure  of  the  ages  that  are  past  was  to  become 
complete,  and  so  the  time  for  the  performance  of  His  purpose 
was  to  be  ripe  (i.  9,  10;  comp.  Gal.  iv.  4).  The  principle  of 
this  performance  is  here  also  that  divine  grace,  which  forms 
the  contents  of  the  gospel  (Acts  xx.  34 :  to  evayyeXiov  t^? 
'^dpiTo<}  rod  0eov;  comp.  ver.  32),  which  was  on  that  account 
heard  and  acknowledged  (Col.  i.  6),  whose  working  is  a  gift 
of  God,  and  which  forms  the  contrast  to  all  human  works 
(Eph.  ii,  8,  9).*    According  to  iv.  7,  it  is  Christ  who,  by  the 

•  By  it  are  we  delivered  (Eph,  ii.  5)  and  redeemed  (i.  7) ;  from  it  has  proceeded, 
according  to  i.  3-6,  the  eternal  election,  and  in  the  introduction  of  all  the 
Epistles  (Col.  L  2  ;  Philem.  3  ;  Eph.  i.  2  ;  Phil.  i.  2)  it  is  asked  for  the  readers. 
Here  also  the  mercy  of  God  (comp.  Phil.  ii.  27),  compassionate  to  the  need  of 
men  lying  in  the  death  of  sin,  and  love  as  the  frame  of  mind  for  the  sake  of 
which  such  mercy  works  in  Him,  are  distinguished  from  grace  by  which  this 
mercy  works  (Eph.  ii.  4  ;  comp.  i.  1-4) ;  so  also  the  beneficent  goodness  by 
which  grace  is  evidenced  is  distinguished  from  grace  itself  (ii.  7).     Here  ako 
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distribiition  of  His  gifts,  brings  about  the  possession  of  grace, 
and  therefore  in  the  opening  salutations  (with  the  exception 
of  Col.  i.  2)  He  appears  along  with  God  as  the  original 
possessor  of  grace;  and  Phil.  iv.  23,  Philem.  25,  as  in  the 
earlier  Epistles,  the  accompaniment  of  His  grace  is  asked  for 
the  readers.'^  According  to  Col.  ii.  6,  this  Jesus  Christ  is 
preached  to  the  Christians  as  Lord  (comp.  §  76,  a),  and  they 
acknowledge  Him  as  such  (Phil.  ii.  11  ;  comp.  Eph,  v.  20  ; 
Col.  iii.  1 7) ;  the  solemn  designation  of  the  Eedeemer  is 
0  Kvpio<i  rj^oiv  ^Ir}<Tov<i  XpLar6<i  (Eph.  i.  3,  17,  v.  20,  vi.  24  ; 
Col.  i.  3  ;  Philem.  25.  Comp.  Phil.  iii.  8  :  6  XpL(no<;  ^Ir]a-ov<: 
6  Kvpi,6<i  fjLov).^  But  the  Mediator  of  divine  grace  is  here  also 
(comp.  §  80)  Christ  by  His  death  (Col.  i  22),  which  is  here 
on  purpose  qualified  as  a  death  on  the  cross  (Col.  i.  20,  ii.  14  ; 
Epli.  ii.  16  ;  Phil.  ii.  8),  and  here  it  is  conceived  sometimes 

h  x'^f'i  'I  ^off'i  (iii.  2,  8  ;  comp.  Phil.  i.  7)  designates  an  individual  activity  of 
grace,  a  specific  evidence  of  mercy  (comp.  Eph.  iv.  29  for  an  evidence  of  human 
love),  only  that  ;t«/'«  oil  that  account  is  used  without  more  ado  in  the  sense  of 
^dpiffia,  which  latter  (iii.  7)  is  expressly  described  by  ^upsa  rtis  x'^piros. 

'  By  Him  is  everything  mediated  for  which  the  Christian  has  to  thank  God 
(Col.  iii.  17) — atonement  (i.  20),  sonship  (Eph.  i.  5),  access  to  God  (ii.  18),  the 
fruits  of  righteousness  (Phil.  i.  11) ;  in  Him  it  is  that  God  has  admitted  us  to 
share  in  His  grace  (Eph.  i.  6,  ii.  7) ;  in  Him  have  we  redemption  (i.  7),  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  (iv.  32),  reconciliation  with  God  (ii.  16) ;  in  Him  we  receive 
every  blessing  (i.  3  ;  comp.  Phil.  iv.  19),  from  eternal  election  onwards  (Eph. 
i.  4,  iii.  11) ;  and  hence  all  praise  to  God  is  grounded  in  Him  (iii.  21). 

8  It  is  very  noteworthy  that  the  different  designations  of  Christ  in  our  Epistles 
show  very  exactly  the  same  appearances  as  in  the  earlier  Epistles.  The  name 
'inirouf  occurs  only  in  Eph.  iv.  21 ;  Phil.  ii.  10  ;  most  commonly  it  is  "Kficrrot 
(about  thirty-two  times)  and  «  Xpirris  (about  thirty-seven  times).  In  the  order 
of  the  names  the  codices  vary  very  much  (Eph.  ii.  20  ;  Phil.  i.  6  ;  Philem. 
1,  9)  between  'iturovs  Xpiffrit,  which,  however,  occurs  hero  without  any 
addition  very  rarely  (Eph.  i.  5;  Phil.  i.  11,  19,  ii.  11),  and  Xpirrof  'lti<rovs, 
wliich  occurs  without  different  readings  only  in  connection  with  the  standing 
formula,  about  eleven  times,  iv  Xpirru  (or  i»  tu  Xpi^ru  :  about  nineteen  times  ; 
comp.  Eph.  iii.  11  :  i»  r^  xpi^rS  'ImtroZ  rS  xvpiy  iiftut) ;  but  here,  too,  the  reading 
is  pretty  certain.  Col.  i.  1,  ii.  6,  iv.  12  ;  Eph.  i.  1,  iii.  1  ;  Phil.  i.  8.  Christ  is 
usually  called  «  xvpiai  simply  (about  ten  times),  or  xipies  (five  times),  especially  in 
the  formula  l»  *«//>/*  (about  twenty-one  times),  and  therefore  Christ  as  the  ui  xvpiti 
is  put,  Eph.  iv.  5,  6,  in  contrast  to  the  iTi  0io;,  although  here  also  God  seems 
to  be  sometimes  designated  as  the  xipmt  (Eph.  v.  10,  17,  19  ;  Col.  iii.  13,  read 
i  Kvpitt).  Besides  the  solemn  formula  quoted  in  the  text,  this  name  of  dignity 
joined  to  the  personal  name  occurs  more  especially  in  the  opening  words  of  the 
Epist'.os  :  Kvpiit  'Wm  Xpirrit  (Ei)h.  i.  2,  vi.  23  ;  Philem.  3  ;  Phil.  i.  2,  iii.  20  ; 
comp.  i  Kvpiit  'intovf  Xpifrii  :  Phil.  iv.  23).  xipiiif  'irxroZt  occurs  with  differences 
of  reading  (Col.  iii.  17)  ;  it  is,  however,  well  established  in  Philem.  5,  and  ia 
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fts  an  act  of  obedience  on  the  part  of  Christ  (Phil.  ii.  8),  and 
sometimes  as  an  act  of  love  on  our  behalf  (Eph.  v.  2,  25  :  inrep 
i^ficjv).  When  we  obtain  in  Christ  deliverance  from  guilt 
(Col.  i.  14),  which  is  expressly  set  forth  as  identical  with 
forgiveness  of  sins,  there  is  no  necessity,  with  Pfleiderer,  p.  383 
[E.  T.  ii.  112],  to  see  in  this  a  subjective  turn  of  the  Pauline 
airdkvTpcoo-iq  (§  80,  c),  as  the  latter  is  brought  about,  according 
to  Eph.  i.  7,  by  the  blood  of  Christ ;  and  it  is  so  represented, 
Col.  ii.  14,  figuratively  that  God  has  blotted  out  the  hand- 
writing of  the  law  condemning  us,  and  therefore  the  guilt, 
which  the  transgressors  of  the  law  had  contracted,  is  regarded 
as  thereby  atoned  for."  Quite  as  in  the  earlier  Epistles  it  is 
the  death  of  Christ  by  which  He  brings  about  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  world  with  God  (Eph.  ii.  16  ;  Col.  i.  21  ff.),or  God 
Himself  makes  His  peace  with  the  world  (ver.  20) ;  quite  as 
in  2   Cor.  v.  18  £f.  He  reconciles  the  world   to  Himself  by 

the  formula :  •»  rf  Kvfif  'Itif»u  (Eph.  i.  15 ;  Phil.  ii.  19).  Here  also  «  xifiet 
Xfifris  (Col.  iii.  24)  is  peculiar.  The  less  there  can  bo  detected  in  these  varia- 
tions a  fixed  rule  discernible  by  an  imitator,  the  more  must  this  harmony  be 
ascribeil  to  identity  of  authorship.  On  the  other  hand,  how  little  can  bo 
proved  from  smaller  fluctuations  against  this  identity,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  which  is  the  least  questioned,  the  solemn 
formula  :  »  nifits  fiftHf  'inrtvs  Xfirrii,  does  not  occur  at  all ;  and  in  the  Epistle  to 
Philemon,  which,  to  be  sure,  lias  nearly  all  the  formulas,  the  simple  XfitTci 
occurs  only  (ver.  6). 

*  This  blotting  out  even  appears  expressly  as  the  means  for  the  x'^f'X*'^'"  «■• 
wafttxTu/uLTx  (ii.  13  ;  comp.  iii.  13  ;  Eph.  iv.  32  ;  and  also  2  Cor.  ii.  7,  10, 
xii.  13)  for  the  Jewish  Christians.  It  is  therefore,  on  the  other  hand,  as  little 
said  that  satisfaction  was  given  to  a  demand  of  the  law  (Gess,  p.  239  ; 
Pfleiderer,  p.  381  [E.  T.  ii.  110])  as  it  is  Gal.  iii.  13.  The  law  is  not  here  looked 
at  so  far  as  it  demands  punishment  from  the  transgressor,  but  only  in  so  far  as 
it  declares  us  guilty  by  transgression.  The  words,  moreover,  do  not  refer  to  a 
bond  issued  by  the  transgressor  himself  (Ritschl,  ii.  p.  250,  after  von  Hofmann  ; 
comp.  on  the  other  hand,  Gess,  p.  238),  as  in  what  follows  the  law,  which,  on 
account  of  its  (unfulfilled)  ordinances,  always  stood  against  us  as  an  enemy,  is 
declared  to  be  taken  •»  /tirtv  by  its  being  nailed  to  the  cross,  and  that  can  be 
nothing  but  a  figurative  expression  for  the  open  proclamation  of  its  removal 
by  Christ's  death  on  the  cross.  Still  less  can  the  words  mean  that  the  nailing 
to  the  cross,  as  liitschl  will  have  it  (while  ho  makes  the  law  to  have  been  nailed 
with  Christ),  represents  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  sacrifice,  so  far  as  it  avails  for 
the  shedding  of  blood.  Even  in  this  the  doctrinal  expressions  used  in  our 
Epistles  con-espond  to  those  of  the  earlier  Epistles,  that,  Eph.  iv.  30  (Vv<* 
ixtXvrftiirttt)  quite  as  1  Cor.  i.  30,  this  redemption  from  guilt  is  regarded  as 
one  definitely  coming  to  pass  at  the  judgment ;  and,  Eph.  i.  14,  u*a>.irfmrit  with 
a  genitive  of  closer  definition  (as  Rom.  viiL  23)  occurs  in  another  than  in  thii 
technical  sense. 

VOL.  IL  P 
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Christ,  so  that  eveii  here  a  subjective  turn  (Pfleiderer,  p.  3  8 1 
[E.  T,  ii.  110]),  or  at  any  rate  a  transference  of  reconciliation 
to  Christ  (Pfleiderer,  p.  444  [E.  T.  ii.  175]),  which  >vould, 
indeed,  be  the  case  in  Col.  i.  21  ff.,  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 
But  if  it  once  becomes  quite  evident  from  the  constant  in- 
terchange of  aravpo's  and  alfia  that  they  both  designate,  in 
the  first  place,  only  the  violent  death  of  Christ  (comp.  §  80  c, 
footnote  9),  then  in  our  Epistles,  at  any  rate,  the  death  of 
Christ  is  at  once  put  into  the  point  of  view  of  the  Old 
Testament  sacrifice  (Eph.  v.  2)}^  On  the  other  hand,  the 
new  life  purified  from  sin  is  here  also,  as  §  81,  &,  the  indirect 
result  of  His  death  as  intended  by  Christ  (v.  25-27  ;  CoL 
i  22).  The  result  thereby  brought  about  is,  that  He  has  ac- 
quired the  Church  to  be  His  own  possession  by  His  own  blood 
(Acts  XX.  28).  It  is  connected  with  the  practical  hortatory 
tendency  of  our  Epistles  that  this  intended  result  of  Christ's 
deed  of  love  is  put  even  more  strongly  than  in  the  earlier 
Epistles.  Finally,  by  the  Bvpafiit  t^?  avaarda-eox;  (Phil, 
iii.  10)  is  here  meant  the  sealing  of  the  saving  significance 
of  the  death  of  Christ  in  the  sense  of  §  81,  d;  wherefore  the 
mighty  power  manifested  in  the  resurrection  and  exaltation 
of  Christ,  Eph.  i.  19,  20,  is  the  ground  of  assurance  of  sal- 
vation, and  faith  so  far,  Col.  ii.  12,  is  directly  characterized 
as  confidence  in  the  mighty  power  of  God,  for  the  "  ex- 
perimental perception "  of  the  powers  included  in  Christ 
(Gess,  p.  306)  cannot  be  called  the  power  of  His  resurrection. 
(d)  The  doctrine  of  justification  (§  82)  is,  to  be  sure,  no- 
where expressly  explained  in  our  Epistles ;  but  when,  Phil, 
iii.  9,  to  one's  own  righteousness,  which  is  earned  by  the  law 

^•^  It  is  not  the  giving  up  of  Himself  (the  irapxlavvai  lauri*)  on  the  part  of 
Christ  which  ia  here  designated  a  sacrifice  well-pleasing  to  God,  as  it  ought  to 
be  expressly  stated,  but  what  Christ  gave  Himself  for  in  our  behalf,  and  the 
words  in  apposition  refer  to  iauToy,  and  not  to  the  whole  clause.  The  general 
idea  of  a  sacrifice  {trpof^fepa)  is  more  closely  defined  by  fiutrU  as  a  bloody  sacrifice  ; 
and  as  it  implies  one  offered  for  the  good  of  another,  it  is  characterized  as  a 
sin-offering,  a  point  which  Pfleiderer,  p.  449  [E.  T.  ii.  181],  overlooks.  The 
term,  technicus  (Lev.  i.  9:  niiT^  nirjJ  rT*")).  borrowed  from  a  free-will  oS"eriug, 
is  used  only  to  bring  into  yet  greater  prominence  the  free  willingness  of  this 
sacrifice  implied  in  iaurit ;  and  along  with  that  the  ground  on  account  of 
which  God  could  impute  to  Him  the  significance  of  a  means  of  atonement,  but 
scarcely  to  transfer  to  Christ  the  characteristic  moment  of  the  burning  of  a 
Hacrificial  animal,  as  Ritschl,  ii.  p.  182,  thinks. 

1  .::  ..••■ri 
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(namely,  by  obedience  .to  it),  there  iS:  deposed' tbe  rfghteous£i6S3 
which  is  obtained  from  God  (e'/c  Oeov)  tipon  the  ground  of 
faith  (eVl  rf}  Trio-ret),  and  which,  is  hence  mediated  by  faith 
(?)  Bia  iriarewi),  the  essence  of  Pauline  justification  is 
.thereby  expressed  in  th^  most  precise  tvay.  Just  so,  Eph, 
ii.  8,  9,  the  true  Pauline  antithesis:  Blo.  iriaTeco^  .  .  .  ovk  e'l 
€pycov,  is  expressed  with  reference  to  the  deliverance  resulting 
from  grace,  a  deliverance  which  presupposes  justification. 
Faith  is  here  often,  in  the  first  place,  the  confident  persuasion 
of  the  truth  of  salvation  (Eph.  i.  13,  19,  iv.  5  ;  Phil,  i  25, 
JL  17"),  but  yet  preponderatingly  saving  trust  in  God  (Col. 
ii.  12)  or  Christ.^^  Neither  Eph.  iv.  5,  where  iv  fiia  iXTriBc, 
which  must  necessarily  be  taken  subjectively,  precedes,  nor 
■ver.  1 3,  where  the  likewise  subjective  koI  t%  iirir/vcoaeo)^ 
follows,  permits  us  to  think  of  the  objective  idea  of  faith  as 
held  by  the  Church  (Pfleiderer,  p.  455  [E.  T.  ii  186]). 
According  to  i.  5,  Christians  are  predestinated  to  sonship 
{vioOeaia,  comp.  §  83),  and  therewith  to  complete  salvation  ; 
and  the  essence  of  sonship  consists  in  this,  that  they  are 
loved  of  God  (Eph.  v.  1  ;  Col.  iii.  12  :  ^yaTTTj/iivot)  as  their 
Gqd  (PhiL  i.  3,  iv.  1 9),  and  give  to  Him  their  confidence,  only 
that  here  also  the  free  access  to  God  grounded  on  this  trust 
is  brought  into  prominence  (Eph.  iii.  12,  ji.  18),  which  as 
regards'  the  thing  is  involved  also  in  Pom.  viii  15,  Gal. 
iv.  6,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  priestly  approach  to  God 
(Ritschl,  ii.  p.  210).^^  Here  also  elpijvrj  designates  at  one 
■time  the  fulness  of  the  Christian  salvation  generally  (Col. 
i  .2  ;  Philem.  3  ;  Eph.  i.  2  ;  PhiL  i  2;  comp.  Eph.  ii.  17, 
vi.  15,  23),  at  $,nother  time  the  peace  of  unanimity  (Col. 
iii.  15  ;  Eph.  ii.  14,  iv.  3) ;  at  another,  the  inner  peace  of  soul 
which  excludes  every  earthly  care  (PhiL  iv.  7,  9),  and  the  joy, 

'^  liere  also  we  have  the  fonnalaie  «•<#■«»  and  ^irriiui  tU  Xftr'*  (CoL  ii.  6'; 
Pliil.  i.  29  ;  comp.  Acts  xx.  21,  xxvi,  18),  iri<rrit  and  «■/»•«;  i»  Xfirrf  (CoL  i.  2,  4  ; 
Eph.  i.  1,  15),  v'irTi!  Xfirroii  (PML  iii.  9 ;  Eph.  iii.  12).  As  to  »iVr<t  rcu 
tiiayytxiiu,  Phil.  L  27,  Conip.  §82,.  d,  footnote  11.  Ii  is  here  also  often 
doubtful,  ^hich  of  the  two  ideas  is  the  more  prominent  where  there  is  no 
closer  definition  (Col.  L  23,  ii  7  ;  Eph.  iii.  17,  iv.  13,  vL  16,  23). 

^*  If,  Kom.  viii.,  the  metaphorical  application  of  the  idea  of  sonship  is  only 
hinted  at  (§  83,  d),  it  is  expressly  (Eph.  v.  1)  set  forth  as  a  motive  for  the  ex- 
vkortation  to  imitate  God,  i.e.  to  become  like  Him  in  moral  nature  (comp.  §  21,  c). 
As  that,  so  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  parsenetic  character  of  our  Epiatles  that. 
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which  goes  hand  in  hand  therewith  (Col.  i.  11  ;  Phil,  i  18,  25, 
ii.  2,  17,  18),  to  which  the  apostle  specially  exhorts  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (iii.  1,  iv.  4).  Finally,  here  also  is 
the  consciousness  of  this  new  relation  to  God  brought  about 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  (Eph.  ii.  18:  iv  evl  irvev/jLari),  which  is 
on  that  account  the  seal  of  perfect  salvation  (Eph.  i.  13, 
iv.  30 ;  comp.  §  83,  e). 

§  101.  Tlie  Doctrine  of  Salvation. 

The  doctrine  of  a  living  fellowship  with  Christ  resting  on 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit  in  baptism,  by  which  holiness  and 
righteousness  are  actually  produced,  is  the  same  in  oui 
Epistles  as  in  the  earlier  ones  (a).  Here  also  the  healthy 
development  of  the  Christian  life  depends  on  the  ever  fuller 
realization  of  that  living  fellowship,  and  on  the  unrestrauied 
activity  of  the  Spirit  in  believers,  by  whom  the  divine  Avork 
of  grace  is  brought  about  (/>).  The  doctrine  of  hope,  so  far 
as  it  is  more  definitely  stated,  is  quite  that  of  the  earlier 
Epistles  (c).  Here  also  salvation  rests  ultimately  on  election 
and  calling  by  the  gospel,  the  proclaimer  of  which  to  tlie 
readers  is  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  prepared  for  this  work 
by  revelation  {d). 

(a)  Baptism  is  dispensed  in  the  first  instance,  as  §  84,  on 
the  ground  of  faith  in  the  one  Lord  (Eph.  iv.  5  :  eh  Kvpio<;, 
ixia  "rria-Ti^,  eu  ^aTTTiafxa),  and  brings  with  it  cleansing  from 
the  stains  of  guilt  (v.  26:  Ka6api(Ta<i  tu>  \ovrpw  rov  vBaro^; ; 
comp.  Acts  xxii.  16  :  ^dTTTiaai,  Koi  airoXovaai  Ta<i  dfiapria^ 
cov),  under  the  supposition,  to  be  sure,  of  Christ's  having 
given  Himself  to  die  (ver.  25),  and  on  the  ground  of  a  (divine) 
word  of  calling  {ev  p^fMUTt),  which    is    to    be    in    no    way 

Phil.  ii.  15,  the  emphasizing  of  sonship  involves  the  obligation  to  blame- 
less obedience,  as  with  Peter  (§  45,  d).  Hero  also  is  God  designated,  but  only 
in  the  standing  prayer  for  blessing  in  the  beginning  of  the  Epistles,  as  our 
Father  (Eph.  i.  2 ;  Col.  i.  2 ;  Philom.  3  ;  Phil.  i.  2) ;  moreover,  in  Phil, 
iv.  20,  Eph.  iv.  6,  where  the  ir«»rif,  from  its  connection  with  ver.  7,  can,  at 
any  rate,  be  only  all  Christians,  yet  Christians  are  addressed  as  brethren  (Eph. 
vi.  10  ;  Philem.  7,  20  ;  Phil.  i.  12,  iii.  1,  13,  17,  iv.  1,  8),  and  designiitcd 
such  (Col.  i.  2,  iv.  15  ;  Eph.  vi.  23  ;  PhiL  i.  14,  iv.  21).  The  designation  of 
God  as  xxrnf  rni  iilns  (Eph.  i.  17)  has  its  analogy  in  2  Cor.  i.  3  (r»Thf  rmt 
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regarded  as  in  mystical  union  with  the  water  of  baptism 
(Pfleiderer,  p.  454  [E.  T.  iL  186]).  But  the  Christian  is  at 
the  same  time,  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  Christian  life, 
i.e.  from  his  baptism,  in  living  fellowship  with  Christ  (Eph. 
ii.  13:  pvvl  ,  .  .  ev  XpiaTot  ^Irjaov ;  comp.  v.  8) ;  the  result 
of  his  appropriation  of  Christ  by  faith  (Phil,  iii  8  :  XpctrTov 
KephaiveLv)  is,  that  he  is  found  in  Christ  (ver.  9),  and  in  Him 
is  filled  with  the  fulness  of  all  the  blessings  of  salvation  (Col. 
iL  10).  This  form  of  doctrine,  so  peculiar  to  the  apostle,  is 
found  perfectly  carried  out  in  our  Epistles  in  the  manner  of 
the  earlier  Epistles.  The  Christian  is  dead  with  Christ  (Col. 
iL  20),  and  is  buried  with  Him  in  baptism  (iL  12),  only  that 
here  the  being  quickened  with  Him  comes  expressly  into 
prominence  (iiL  1,  iL  12  ;  comp.  Eph.  iL  6).^  For  this,  here, 
on  account  of  what  follows,  cannot  possibly  mean  a  new 
religious  quickening  by  translation  into  a  state  of  salvation 
(Pfleiderer,  p.  386  [E.  T.  ii.  116]),  as  x^P^^^l^^^'^  VM-^" 
designates  an  act  of  God,  which  does  net,  after  all,  refer 
exclusively  to  the  subjects  of  awijyepdrjTe,  and  cannot  explain 
the  way  and  manner  of  this,  but  it  can  be  explained  only  by 
"  after  that."  On  the  other  hand,  Christ  dwells  by  His  Spirit 
(Phil.  L  19)  in  the  heart  (Eph.  iiL  17),  so  that  the  life  of  the 
Christian  is  only  a  life  of  Christ  in  him  (Phil.  L  21 ;  GaL  iL 
20),  Christ's  heart  beats  in  his  heart  (ver.  8).'     But  it  is  here 


*  Christians  are  therefore  brethren  in  Christ  (Col.  i.  2 ;  Philem.  16 ;  Phil, 
i.  14 ;  comp.  Col.  iv.  7 :  furicvXat  it  xunif ;  Eph.  vi.  21 :  "iiixmt  u  *vpiy),  the 
npostlc  is  a  lirftitg  it  xufl»>  (Eph.  iv.  ;  comp.  Philem.  23  ;  PhiL  i.  13),  and 
here  also  the  formula  passes  gradually  over  into  a  designation  of  the  Christian 
standing  as  such  (CoL  iiL  18,  20  ;  PhiL  ii.  1 :  «'  nt  rafiuXttrit  l»  Xpivr^. 
Indeed  this  passage,  in  which  the  It  Xfirr^  is  taken  up  by  xuttttia  nZ 
•xttufiarn,  shows  plainly  how  this  living  fellowship  with  Christ  is  brought  about 
by  the  giving  of  the  Spirit.  Comp.  also  Eph.  ii.  21,  22,  where  it  nvfli*  is  placed 
in  parallelism  with  i>  irttu/taTi,  and  the  Church  in  fellowship  with  Christ  is 
built  up  into  an  habitation  of  God  in  the  Spirit. 

'  Here  also  the  noticeable  trinitarian  juxtaposition  of  Christ,  or  the  Lord,  the 
Spirit,  and  the  Father  (Eph.  iv.  4-6,  iL  18,  22),  cannot  prove  that  the  Spirit  is 
regarded  as  a  personality,  as  the  Spirit  is  evidently  represented  rather,  iii  20 
(comp.  ver.  16),  as  the  power  of  God,  which  works  in  us  and  strengthens  us  for 
every  Christian  activity,  from  which  proceeds  every  blessing  (L  3  :  ivA.«>'/« 
<r»n/^«T;»«'),  every  insight  (CoL  L  9 :  rCttut  9-tn//turi»n  ;  comp.  Eph.  L  17  :  7'« 
itir.  ufiTt  vrttvftm  r»p/«),  and  every  activity  of  Christian  piety  (CoL  iii.  16  ;  Eph. 
V.  19  :  fiai  a-ttv/iaritai),  and  in  which  one  shares  (PhiL  iL  1 ;  comp.  2  Cor. 
ziiL  13,  and  therewith  §  84,  a,  footnote  4). 
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expressly  said,  that  not  only  the  comirmnicatioii  of  the  Spirit' 
(Eph.  i.  13;  Phil.  i.  27)y  but  also,  living  fellowship  with 
Christ  thereby  brought  al)out  (Col.  ii.  12)^  or  the  indwelling 
of  Christ  with  us  (Eph.  iii.  17),  is  conditioned  by  faith,  in 
which  therefore  this  living  fellowship  is  certainly  not  given. 
The  result  of.  this  is  a  new  creation,  which  is  perfected  in  this 
living  fellowship  with  Christ  (Eph.  ii.  10 :  (Qeov)  eafiev 
irotij/xa,  KTia-0€VT€<i  iv  Xp.  'Ii^o-, ;  comp.  ver.  15,  iv.  24). 
Here  also  Christians  are  holy  ones  (Col.  iii  1 2 ;  comp.  i.  2,  4y 
12,  26;  Eph.  i.  1,  15,  18,  ii.  19,  iii.  8,  18,  iv.  12,  v.  3, 
vi.  18;  Phil.  iv.  21,  22),  and  this  on  the  ground  of  their 
living  fellowship  with  Christ  {ccyioi  iv  XpiaTM  "Irjaov :  Phil. 
i  1  ;  comp.  Eph.  ii.  2 1  :  av^ei  eh  vaov  dyiov  iv  Kvpiw),  and 
here  is  righteousness  actually  wrought  in  them  (Eph.  iv.  24, 
V.  9  ;  PhiL  ill);  and  that  the  moral  new  creation  of  man  is 
not  to  be  put  in  causal  connection  with  the  atonement  or  with 
justification,  Eph,  ii  15,  16  teaches  here,  where  the  former 
precedes  the  latter,  as  1  Cor,  vi  11  (comp.  §  84,  rf,  foot- 
note 18). 

(b)  The  normal  course  of  development  of  the  Christian  life 
is  so  conditioned,  as,  §  86,  that  the  new  principle  implanted 
in  baptism  is  ever  being  realized  on  all  sides.  Although  each 
believer  is  in  ■  Christ,  and  Christ  in  him,  Christ  must  ever 
anew  make  His  abode  in  their  hearts  (Eph.  iii  17)  till  He 
becomes  all  in  all  (Col.  iii.  11).  They  have  to  be  kept  in 
living  fellowship  with  Christ  (Phil.  iv.  7),  and  to  continue  to 
stand  (iv.  1) ;  from  v^iriot  iv  Xpia-rm  they  have  even  to 
become  rekeioL  iv  Xpia-T<p  (Col.  i  28),  rooted  firmly  in  Him 
(ii  7),  continuing  to  walk  in  Him  (ver.  6),^  More  particu- 
larly, there  is  here  participation  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
which  the  Christian  has  to  endure  (Phil,  iii  10),  till  the 
measure  of  the  afflictions  Christ  endured  is  also  fulfilled  in 
him  (CoL  i  24).  But  he  in  whom  Christ  dwells  is  constantly 
strengthened  (Eph,  iii  16,  17)  and  renewed  (iv.  23)  by  His 

'  For  the  Christian  exercises  all  the  functions  of  his  life  in  Him  ;  in  Him,  or 
in  fellowship  with  Him,  are  rooted  trust  (Phil,  ii.  24),  hope  (ver.  19),  joy  (iii.  1, 
iv.  4,  10),  boldness  (Philem.  8),  and  Christian  refreshment  (ver.  20).  In 
Him  one  speaks  (Eph.  iv,  17),  executes  His  ministry  (Col.  iv.  17),  entertains 
another  (Phil,  ii,  29),  in  Him  keeps  unanimity  with  each  other  (iv.  2),  in  Hira 
one  obeys  anotlier  (Eph.  vi,  1),  in  Him  is  one  strengthened  (ver.  10)  and  can  do 
all  things  (PliU.  iv.  13).  • 
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Spirit;  only  ^yy  the  help  of  this  Spirit  can  one  receive  all 
things  which  one  requires  for  the  preservation  of  the  Christian 
life  (Phil.  i.  19),  only  by  Him  can  one  really  serve  God  (iii.  3).* 
A  progressive  renewal  is  also  here  required.  Although  the 
awfia  T^9  aapK6<i  is  put  off  in  baptism  (CoL  ii.  11),  yet  the 
old  man  needs  ever  again  to  be  put  off,  and  the  new  man 
ever  more  to  be  put  on  (iii.  9,  10;  Eph.  iv.  22,  24);  the 
holiness  which  the  Christian  possesses  must  be  ever  more 
perfectly  realized  (v.  26,  27;  comp.  L  4),  till  he  becomes 
quite  clean  and  without  offence,  filled  with  the  fruits  of 
righteousness  (PhiL  i.  11).  On  this  account  the  Christian 
must  ever  anew  prove  the  difference  of  good  from  evil  (ver. 
10),  and  learn  to  recognise  the  will  of  God  (Col.  i.  9,  iv.  12  ; 
Eph.  V.  10,  17;  comp.  the  beautiful  exposition  by  Eitschl,  ii. 
p.  287).  To  this  the  apostle  leads  him  on  by  referring  to  his 
own  example  (Phil.  iii.  17,  iv.  9  ;  comp.  i.  30),  as  also  to  the 
pattern  of  Christ  (Eph.  v,  2  ;  Phil.  ii.  5),  by  his  own  regula- 
tions, to  which  the  churches  have  to  give  obedience  (PhiL 
ii.  12;  Philem.  21),  as  also  by  reference  to  Scripture  (Eph. 
v.  14);  and  it  is  not  un-Pauline,  according  to  §  87,  d,  if 
he  is  stirred  up  by  a  command  of  the  Decalogue  (vi.  2). 
Here,  also,  the  apostle  draws  motives  from  the  fundamental 
facts  of  salvation :  they  are  to  forgive  as  they  have  been 
forgiven  (iv.  32) ;  they  are  to  walk  worthy  of  their  Christian 
calling  (iv.  1),  or  of  Christ  (Col.  i.  10),  and  of  the  gospel  by 
him  (PhiL  i.  27);  they  are  to  consider  that  they  have  been 
created  for  good  works,  which  God  has  before  appointed  as 
the  element  of  the  new  life,  in  which  they  are  to  walk  hence- 
forth and  bear  fruit  (Eph.  il  10  ;  CoL  i.  10).  But  so  strongly 
does  the  hortative  element  of  our  Epistles  come  into  view, 
that  the  apostle  makes  the  readers  themselves  answerable  for 
the  progress  of  their  Christian  life,  so  earnestly  must  the 
Christian  be  ever  struggling  forwards  (PhiL  iii.  12,  13),  so 

*  It  depends  on  this,  that  one  has  and  keeps  his  life's  element  in  this  Spirit 
{Phil.  i.  27 :  frwrt  {»  .  .  .  ^iti/iari ;  comp.  Eph.  vi.  13 :  vpaftvxt'f"  i" 
^■rtv/iXTi ;  Col.  i.  8  :  ayeixti  i»  tntvfittri),  preserves  the  unity  of  this  Spirit, 
while  one  allows  no  other  spirit  to  influence  him  (Eph.  iv.  3).  Here  also 
irnvftx  designates  the  spirittial  life  of  tlie  Christian  (Philem.  25  ;  Phil.  iv.  23), 
hut  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelling  in  ns  yet  remains  quite  objective,  as  it  can  be 
vexed  (Eph.  iv.  30),  and,  according  to  v.  18,  may  be  ever  given  anew,  until 
the  believer  is  quite  filled  with  the  Spirit. 
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evidently  is  it  divine  grace  here  above  all  which  ultimately 
works  all  in  him.  He  who  has  begun  the  good  work  in  them 
will  also  perfect  it  (i.  6).^  Here  then,  therefore,  finally,  the 
Christian  can  do  nothing  else  but  allow  grace  to  work  in  him, 
while  he  continues  in  the  faith  (Col.  i.  23),  and  is  established 
in  it  (ii.  7),  and  he  remains  answerable  for  it  only  when  he 
shuts  himself  out  from  its  activity,  or  hinders  it. 

(c)  Along  with  faith  and  love  there  is,  as  1  Cor.  xiii.  13, 
hope  (comp.  §  96),  the  object  of  which,  as  Eom.  viii.  24,  is  not 
yet  in  sight,  because  it  is  laid  up  in  heaven;  a  principal 
moment  in  the  subjective  life  of  the  Christian  (Col.  i.  4,  5), 
Christ  is  its  author  (i.  27  :  rj  ikTrLsi),  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  its 
pledge  (Eph.  i.  14,  iv.  30).  The  object  of  hope  is  here  in  the 
first  place  salvation  (i.  13)  from  perdition  (Phil.  i.  28  ;  comp. 
ii.  12),  a  salvation  which  the  Lord,  looked  for  from  heaven,  and 
whose  coming  is  at  hand  (iv.  5  ;  comp.  §  98,  a),  will  bring 
(iii.  20)  as  the  Saviour  (Eph.  v.  23).  Here  also  deliverance 
already  results  ideally  from  this,  that  the  Christian  has  been 
quickened  from  the  death  of  sin  to  a  new  life  with  Christ 
(ii.  5,  6),  because  the  cause  of  destruction  has  been  thereby 
lemoved.  The  positive  correlative  of  salvation  is  here  also  ^coij 
(Phih  ii.  16,  iv.  3).  Life,  as  it  shall  be  lived  one  day  with 
the  exalted  Christ,  is  as  yet  hidden,  because  the  exalted  Christ 
is  as  yet  hidden,  because  it  is  only  appointed  for  them  in  the 
counsels  of  God  (Col.  iii.  3  ;  comp.  i.  5) ;  but  it  will  be  mani- 
fested when  Christ,  the  author  of  this  life,  shall  be  manifested 
in  glory  (§  98,  a);  there  they  shall  then  share  that  glory  with 
Him  (iii.  4),  and  that  is  also  spoken  of  (i.  27)  as  the  object  of 

•  It  ia  the  surpassing  greatness  of  the  power  of  God  which  helps  believers  to 
the  completion  of  their  salvation  (Col.  i.  11  ;  Eph.  i.  19),  while  God  arms  thenx 
with  all  weapons  needful  for  victory  in  the  Christian  fight  (vi.  10-13),  and  for 
the  fulfilment  of  their  calling  (Col.  i.  29).  He  strengthens  the  power  to 
patience  and  long-suffering  (i.  11  :  fiaxpefivftix  ;  comp.  Jas.  v.  10),  and  righteous 
suffering  is  a  gift  of  His  grace  (Phil.  i.  29).  But  He  works  this  on  the  ground 
of  prayer  (Col.  iv.  2  ;  Eph.  iii.  20 ;  PhiL  iv.  6)  and  of  Ciiristian  intercession 
(L  19) ;  on  this  account,  for  every  blessing  in  the  Christian  standing  of  the 
readers,  thanks  are  given  to  Him  (Col.  i.  3  ;  Philem.  4  ;  Eph.  i.  16  ;  Phil. 
i.  3  ;  comp.  iv.  7,  9).  How  little  this  forms  to  the  apostle  a  contradiction  to 
that  personal  responsibility  of  the  Christian  is  shown  by  Phil.  ii.  12,  13,  where 
the  exhortation  to  work  out  their  complete  salvation  witli  fear  and  trembling  is 
made  to  depend  on  this,  that  God  works  all  in  all,  the  willing  and  the  doing, 
that  He  provides  for  them  everything  they  reauire,  and  so  there  remains  for 
them  no  excuse  if  they  do  not  reach  the  goal. 
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hope.  Tlien  the  change  resulting  on  the  body,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  earthly  huniiliation,  into  the  shining  form  of  the 
glorified  body  of  Christ  (§  97,  h),  forms  also  the  correlative, 
Phil.  iii.  21,  to  the  expected  salvation,  ver.  20.  As  §  99,  b, 
so  Paul  (Phil.  iii.  11)  also  knows  only  of  a  resurrection  of 
those  believers  kept  in  living  union  with  Christ  (ver.  9),  a 
resurrection  which  is  based  on  Christ,  the  tipxv  (namely,  rwv 
iiyepdemau)  or  the  TrpoiToroKO';  e/c  rwv  veKpwv  (Col.  i.  18  ; 
comp.  Acts  xxvi.  23).  As  §  97,  c,  so  here  the  inheritance  of 
believers  stands  (Eph.  i  14,  18)  related  to  their  adoption 
(vv.  5,  17);  yet.  Col.  iii.  24  (comp.  Acts  xx.  32,  xxvi.  18), 
icXripovofiia  appears  to  occur  in  the  more  general  sense  of  the 
possession  of  salvation  promised  to  the  Christians,  a  possession 
which  is  realized  in  the  perfected  kingdom  of  God  (iv.  11 ; 
Eph.  v.  5)."  Here  also,  as  §  98,  &,  the  day  of  Christ  brings 
(PhiL  i.  6,  10,  ii.  16)  the  decision  which  of  the  Christians  is 
found  approved,^  and,  Eph.  v.  21,  Christ  is  evidently  regarded 
as  the  judge  wliom  Christians  have  to  fear.  Here  also  the 
retribution  (avTair6BoarL<;)  which  they  will  then  receive  from 
the  Lord  is  spoken  of  (Col.  iiL  24) ;  the  exactness  of  this 
retribution  is  expressed  in  the    sharpest  terms,  Eph.  vi.  8, 

•  To  be  sure,  here  also  the  apostle  hopes,  in  the  event  of  his  suffering  a 
martyr's  death  (PhiL  L  20,  ii.  17),  directly  after  death  (but  certainly  not  by  a 
resurrection,  as  Schenkel,  p.  294  ff.,  thinks)  to  go  to  Christ,  as  only  on  this 
supposition  the  immediate  departure  from  life  can  be  to  him  gain  (i.  21,  23 ; 
comp.  §  96,  d) ;  and  the  opinion,  that  this  was  regarded  only  as  a  prerogative  of 
martyrs  (Zeller  in  the  T/ieol.  Jahrbucliem,  1847,  3,  pp.  402-407),  is  altogether 
arbitrary  (comp.  Kostlin,  p.  286).  Yet  here  also  this  »-t»»  XfirrS  tTtcu  is  not  the 
highest  goal  of  Christian  hope.  If,  moreover,  the  more  particular  dealing  with 
cschatological  proceedings  is  reserved  in  the  four  principal  Epistles,  to  a  yet 
greater  extent  is  this  the  case  in  our  Epistles,  without  its  being  possible  to  show 
any  essential  change  on  tlio  supposition  on  these  points. 

'  Not  only  do  heathenish  sins  exclude  from  the  kingdom  of  God  (Eph.  v.  5), 
but  there  is  required  even  an  uninterrupted  approval  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
special  Christian  calling,  by  which  Christ  is  glorified  (Phil,  i  20),  if  the  end  of 
the  Christian  life  is  to  be  the  salvation  (ver.  19) ;  as  also,  according  to  iv.  3,  the 
names  of  true  fellow- workers  in  the  gospel  stand  in  the  book  of  life.  Here  also, 
in  particular,  it  is  the  stedfastness,  which  docs  not  pei-mit  one  to  be  intimidated 
even  in  any  point  by  opponents,  which  avails  to  the  tnie  contenders  as  the  God- 
appointed  indications  of  their  sure  deliverance  (i.  28  ;  comp.  ver.  20),  as  they 
thereby  experience  the  highest  proof  of  their  living  union  with  Christ  in  their 
fellowship  in  His  sufferings,  which  makes  them  conformed  to  His  death  (iiL  10), 
and  on  that  account  opens  up  to  them  the  prospect  of  the  experience  of  the 
resurrection  from  tlje  dead  (ver.  11). 
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Col.  iii.  25^  in  this  way,  that  one  receives  what  one  has  done 
(comp.  Phn.  iv.  18:  ireifkripayiiai  .  .  . ;  ver.  19:  o  ©eo?  fiov 
•jrXrjpcoaet,),  and,  Eph.  vi.  3,  an  Old  Testament  retributive 
prophecy  referring  to  the  earthly  life  is  reproduced.  Here 
also  the  reward  appears  under  the  image  of  fruit,  which  is 
produced,  and  produces  at  the  same  time  blessing  (Phil.  iv.  1 7) ; 
or  under  that  of  the  praise  of  victory,  which  God  has  set  forth 
in  the  end  for  the  runners  of  the  Christian  race  (iii.  1 4) ;  and 
the  reward  which  Paul  specially  expects-  for  his  work  is  the 
glory  he  will  share  on  the  day  of  Christ  (ii.  16,  iv.  1;  comp. 
§  98,  £?,  footnote  6). 

(d)  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  begins  with  thanksgiving 
for  the  election  of  Christians  (i.  4),  and  shows  that  the  object 
of  this  election  is  here  also  the  realization  of  holiness,  and  of 
the  salvation  of  Christians  given  with  sonship  (vv.  4,  5  ;  comp. 
Col.  iii.  1 2  :  e/cXe/crot  rov  Oeov,  ayiot  koI  rjyaiT'qfievoL ;  comp. 
§  100,  £?),  a  salvation  God  has  predestinated  for  them  in  love. 
The  names  of  those  so  elected  stand,  according  to  Phil,  iv.  3, 
in  the  book  of  life,  to  which  they  are  appointed.  Here  also 
election  follows  according  to  the  free  good  pleasure  of  God's 
will  (Eph.  i.  5)  by  His  grace  (ver.  6).  Here  also  are  Christians, 
as  §  88,  d,  called  of  God  (Phil.  iii.  14:  ?;  avw  KkriarL<i  rov 
Qeov),  and  so  called,  to  be  sure,  that  by  the  calling  they  are 
■united  into  one  body  (Col.  iii.  1 5  ;  Eph.  iv.  4).  The  calling 
is  therefore  here  also  the  introduction  to  the  Christian  Church, 
and  involves  equally  the  determination  to  a  holy  walk  (iv.  1) 
as  the  hope  of  complete  salvation  (i.  1 8,  iv.  4 ;  comp.  Phil, 
iii,  14).  The  calling  is  here  also  effected  by  the  gospel  (Eph. 
iii  6)  or  the  word  of  God,^  which,  as  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
i.e.  as  the  instrument  by  which  the  Spirit  of  God  works 
(vi.  17),  produces  faith.  For  this  (Phil,  i,  29)  is  expressly 
designated  a  'xapia-fia,  and  God  is  thanked  for  the  faith  of  the 
readers  (Col,  i.  3,  4  ;  Eph.  i.  15,  16).  Here  also,  as  §  89,  is 
PaiU  called  by  the  will  of  God  (Col.  i.   1 ;  Eph.  i.   1)  the 

•  Hence  it  is  also  called  the  word  simply  (Col.  iv.  3 ;  Phil.  i.  14),  or  the 
word  of  the  truth  (Col,  i,  5  ;  Eph.  i.  13),  which  is  preached  by  human  instru- 
mentality {xripiirffui :  Col.  i.  23  ;  Phil.  i.  15).  Its  content  is  Christ  (Col.  iii,  16  : 
i  Xiyet  rev  Xfiffrav  ;  Phil.  i.  27  :  fl/ayy.  r.  Xf.  ;  comp,  i.  15,  17,  18 ;  Col.  i.  28), 
or  the  salvation  given  in  Him  (Eph.  i,  13  :  tuayy.  r.  rtirnfias ;  vi.  15  :  rns 
tifrtiris ;  comp,  ii,  17,  iii.  8  ;  Phil,  ii.  16  :  xiyof  T^unt),  and  the  divine  grace  (Act^ 
XX.  24,  32). 
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apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  (Eph.  iii.  5 ;  comp.  Acts.  xx.  24),  and 
that  specially  for  the  heathen  (ver.  1 ;  comp.  Col.  i.  23-28  ; 
Acts  xxvi  1 7),  wherein  he  sees  grace  given  specially  to  hiin 
as  the  least  of  all  saints  (Eph.  iii.  2,  8).*  This  calling  was 
a  direct  laying  hold  of  him  by  the  Lord  (PhiL  iii  12). 
Finally,  the  mystery  of  salvation  was  made  known  to  the 
apostle  by  revelation  through  the  Spirit  (Eph.  iii.  3  :  xaT^ 
aTTOKoKu^iv  eyvtopiaOf) ;  comp.  ver.  5),  so  that  he  could  himself 
announce  again  this  mystery  (vi  19,  i.  9;  Col.  i.  27).  With 
the  manner  in  which  this  mystery  is  conceived  of  in  our 
Epistles,  is  connected  specially  their  peculiarity. 

§  102.   27ie  Doctrine  of  Wisdom. 

The  message  of  salvation  of  the  apostle  is,  to  be  sure,  in  the 
earlier  Epistles,  in  the  first  place,  the  contrast  to  all  human 
wisdom;  but  it  contains  yet  the  true  wisdom,  so  far  as  it 
alone  shows  the  way  of  salvation  given  in  Christ  (a).  Con- 
nected with  this  there  is  also  in  Christianity  a  higher  wisdom 
and  knowledge  ;•  but,  to  be  sure,  in  this  life  these  remain  ever 
imperfect  (b).  In  opposition  to  a  false  doctrine  of  wisdom 
in  the  Epistles  of  the  imprisonment,  the  gospel  is  with  special 
emphasis  conceived  of  as  the  true  wisdom,  and  advance- 
ment in  the  right  knowledge  is  put  as  task  of  the  normal 
development  of  Christian  life  (c).  But  this  true  wisdom  and 
knowledge  are  here  also,  at  the  same  time,  directed  to  the 
practical  task  of  the  moral  life,  whose  proper  solution  appears 
as  a  second  principal  task  of  our  Epistles,  with  their  pre- 
dominant hortative  character  {d). 

(a)  The  message  of  salvation  was  to  the  apostle  primarily 
the  most  complete  contrast  to  all  the  wisdom  of  this  world, 
whether  this  latter  now  comes  forward  as  Jewish  learning  in 
the  Scriptures,  or  as  Gentile  argumentative  skill  (1  Cor.  i.  20). 
God  has  turned  this  wisdom  into  folly  in  this  way,  that  He 
exhibited  its  complete  inadequacy  to  find  out  a  way  of  salva- 

•  Here  also  Paul  calls  himself  a  ievXtt  of  Christ  (PhiL  L  1),  and  this  together 
with  one  of  his  fellow-labourers  {ftnifyU :  Col.  iv.  11  ;  Philem.  1,  24  ;  Phil.  ii. 
2.'!,  iv.  3),  whom  he  also  calls  S«uX»j  (Col.  iv.  12)  or  S«»«»»»j  (Col.  i.  7,  ir.  7)  of 
Christ.  If  the  destination  of  salvution  for  the  heathen  is,  according  to  Epli.  iii.  5, 
made  known  to  other  apostles  also,  Gal.  ii.  7,  8  shows  that  this  cannot  be 
un-Pauline,  as  Pfleiderer,  p.  446  [E.  T.  ii.  177],  sXipposti. 
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tion  (comp.  §  69,  c),  and  determined,  on  the  contrary,  to 
deliver  believers  by  a  preaching  which  took  nothing  from  this 
wisdom,  and  from  its  standpoint  was  folly  (ver.  2 1 :  Bia  Tij<s 
ficopia^  rov  Kr)pvy/xaro<i ;  comp.  ver.  1 8),  which  even,  according 
to  §  89,  a,  on  principle  rejected,  and  must  reject,  all  mingling 
with  human  wisdom  (iv.  1 0 :  fimpol  Bia  Xpiarov ;  comp. 
iii.  18).  But  yet  this  saving  message  need  not  be  ashamed 
in  the  presence  of  the  wise  of  this  world  (Eom.  i.  16  ;  comp. 
ver.  14);  for  it  can,  what  yet  every  form  of  wisdom  strove 
ultimately  to  do,  and  no  human  wisdom  could  achieve  (1  Cor. 
ii.  8),  show  to  men  the  way  of  salvation.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  gospel  is  not  only  the  power  of  God,  but  also  the 
wisdom  of  God  (i.  24) ;  because  it  announces  Him  to  us  who 
is  made  wisdom  to  us  by  God  (ver.  30),  and  so  much  so,  that 
even  in  the  simplest  form  of  its  proclamation  it  is  always  yet 
wiser  (ver.  25)  than  men,  as  they  strive  after  (ver.  22)  wisdom 
in  vain.  But  this  wisdom  brings  no  theoretical  knowledge  of 
God's  nature  and  of  divine  things,  but  the  knowledge  of  salva- 
tion given  in  Christ.^  The  truth  which  the  gospel  makes 
known  (2  Cor.  vi.  7,  iv.  2  ;  comp.  2  Thess.  ii.  10,  12,  13)  is, 
in  contrast  to  Jewish  errors  (Gal.  ii.  5,  14;  comp.  v.  7),  the 
true  way  of  salvation ;  and  the  Jews,  who  do  not  receive  it, 
because  they  imagine  they  receive  in  the  law  the  satisfying 
fx6p(f)cocn<;  ri]<i  yvd)o-eQ}<i  k.  t.  oKrjdeia^i  (Eom.  ii.  20),  are  zealous 
for  God  oXTC  ov  kut  eTTLyvwaiv  (x.  2).  The  true  knowledge 
of  God,  which  casts  down  all  human  thoughts,  leads  to 
obedience  to  Christ  (2  Cor.  x.  5  ;  comp.  §  82,  rf),  as  also  to  an 
ever  more  glorious  form  of  spiritual  life  (iii.  18  ;  comp.  §  86,  c, 

*  In  opposition  to  heathenism,  Christianity  has,  at  any  rate,  the  knowledge  of 
God  (Gal.  iv.  9),  and  it  is  thereby  light  in  opposition  to  darkness  (2  Cor.  vi.  14  ; 
comp.  1  Thess.  v.  4,  5 :  »i«  i*'T«  l»  vxiru  =  vlei  ^urit  tiTTi),  as  in  a  certain  sense 
the  Jews  wished  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  Gentiles  (Rom.  ii.  19).  But  if  the 
apostle  describes  his  preaching  as  a  making  known  a  savour  of  the  knowledge 
of  God  (2  Cor.  ii.  14),  he  adds,  that  the  bearer  of  this  sweet  smell  is  a  savour  of 
Christ  (ver.  15),  i.e.  that  it  deals  with  the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  way  it  is 
given  in  Christ.  For  to  refer  this  passage  to  the  giving  up  of  Himself  on  the 
part  of  Christ  in  the  fire  of  sacrifice  (Kitschl,  ii.  p.  183)  is  quite  contrary  to  the 
whole  context.  And  if  (2  Cor.  iv.  6)  the  activity  of  God,  by  which  He  causes 
the  tnio  knowledge  to  shine  into  the  heart,  is  compared  to  the  creation  of  light 
<Gen.  i.  3),  then  the  object  of  this  knowledge  is  expressly  said  to  bo  the  glory  of 
God,  revealed  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  the  gospel  proclaims  as  tho 
image  of  God  in  His  glory  (ver.  4). 
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footnote  7),  and  fits  thera  to  show  each  other  practically  the 
right  way  (Rom.  xv.  14).  If  the  apostle  wishes  that  his 
readers  may  be  a-o<f>ol  et?  to  ayadov  (xvi.  19),  this  from  the 
context  refers  chiefly  to  their  keeping  hold  of  right  doctrine 
(ver.  17),  which  of  itself  serves  to  turn  away  the  erroneous 
demands  of  Judaizers.  True  wisdom,  hence,  consists  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  right  way  of  salvation,  and  is  thoroughout  of 
a  practical  character. 

(b)  From  the  simple  message  of  salvation  Paul,  1  Cor. 
ii.  6,  distinguishes  the  o-o(f)ia,  which  he  proclaimed  among 
mature  Christians  (iv  roU  reXetot?),  while  he  presented  food 
suitable  for  children  (iii.  2),  namely  milk,  and  not  strong  food, 
to  the  immature  (the  vrjirioi';).  But  even  this  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  but  is  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  hidden  saving  purpose  of  God  (ver.  7 :  Geov  ao<f>iav 
iv  fivcTTrjpiaf  rrjv  aTroKeKpvfifiivrjv),  as  God  has  revealed  it  by 
His  Spirit  to  the  apostles  (ver.  10),  and  as  it  can  on  that 
account  be  understood  and  judged  of  by  the  spiritual 
(vv.  14,  15).  To  this  belongs,  e.g.,  insight  into  the  depths  of 
God's  wisdom  (Kom.  xi.  33  ;  comp.  1  Cor.  ii.  10),  which  were 
opened  up  to  the  apostle  by  meditation  on  the  wonderful  ways 
of  God  by  which  salvation  has  come,  and  must  come,  to 
its  universal  realization.  More  especially  insight  into  the 
eschatological  mysteries  belongs  to  this,  which,  according  to 
§  9  2,  &,  footnote  8,  are  revealed  by  the  gift  of  prophecy  (X0709 
<ro(})La<! :  1  Cor.  xii.  8).  There  also  we  saw  that  along  with 
this  there  is  also  a  gift  of  deeper  knowledge  of  the  truths  of 
salvation  (X070?  yvaxreco^: :  xii.  8  ;  comp.  xiii.  2,  xiv.  6),  in 
which  the  Corinthians  were  specially  rich  (i.  5,  iv.  10;  2  Cor. 
viii.  7),  even  as  Paul  himself  was  (vi  6,  xi.  6).  But  there 
are  also  generally  different  grades  of  knowledge  in  the 
churches,  such  as  that  which  is  shown,  e.g.,  in  judging  in- 
different things  (1  Cor.  viii.  7,  10,  11).  But  all  knowledge 
without  love  is  worthless  (xiii.  2)  ;  it  may  even,  if  it  puffs  up, 
become  dangerous  (viii.  1,  2) ;  like  all  gifts,  it  is  transitory 
(xiii.  8),  and  remains  ever  partial  (vv.  9-11),  till  it  gives 
place  at  the  Parousia  to  perfect  knowledge  {ivijvQya-i's :  ver.  1 2). 
Comp.  §  93,  a. 

(c)  Although  even  in  the  earlier  Epistles  the  gospel  is  from 
one  point  of  view  a  philosophy,  and  also  offers  to  the  more 
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mature  and  gifted  Christians  a  higher  'wisdom,  it  yet  comes 
into  view  that  in  the  Epistles  of  the  Imprisonment  the  ideas 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge  play  a  dis|)roportionately  important 
part.  The  reason  of  this  is  the  emergence  in  the  churches 
of  Asia  Minor  of  a  new  philosophy  which  offers  to  conduct 
believers  to  a  higher  stage  of  knowledge  (§59,  c),  but  which 
yet  Paul  can  only  look  on  as  a  relapse  into  the  aroL'^^eia  tov 
Koaiiov,  because  it  has  to  do  with  theosophic  traditions  {Ka-ra 
rr)v  Tvapd^oaiv  rSiv  avQpanrwv),  and  therefore  with  a  ^iXoaocftia 
(Col,  ii.  8)  in.  the  sense  of  human  wisdom,  as  it  forms  the 
contrast,  according  to  note  a,  to  the  gospel.  In  opposition  to 
this,  Paul  must  bring  into  greater  prominence  how  undoubtedly 
the  goal  of  Christianity  is  the  whole  riches  of  insight  {<rvve(rt<i) 
fully  assured  to  themselves, .  perfect  knowledge  {i'irLyvo)ai<; : 
ver,  2),  but  that  the  contents  of  this  knowledge  is  no  sort  of 
theosophic  doctrine,  but  the  mystery  of  salvation  (to  fxvaTT]- 
piov  TOV  &eov),  in  which  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge  (ver.  3).  The  designation  of  the  divine  saving 
purpose  as  a  mystery  is  common  to  our  Epistles  with  the 
earlier  ones  (§  100,  c) ;  but  the  striking  prominence  of  this 
idea  in  the  former  may  well  be  connected  with  the  opposition 
to  the  false  teachers,  who  pretended  to  reveal  mysteries  not 
yet  disclosed.  But  the  content  of  the  mystery  by  whose 
disclosure  God  has  most  richly  shown  His  grace  in  all  wisdom 
and  knowledge  (^povijai^),  which  He  has  bestowed  on  us,  is. 
according  to  Eph.  i.  8,  9,  His  will  directed  for  our  salvation 
(vv.  o,  11 :  97  ^ovXrj  TOV  6e\rjp,aTo<i  avrov  ;  comp.  Acts  xx.  27)  ; 
according  to  iii.  9,  the  institution  .of  salvation,  which  makes 
known  the  gospel,  and  which  by  its  realization  in  the  eKKkritjia 
makes  known  to  the  heavenly  powers  the  manifold  wisdom  of 
God  (ver.  10) ;  according  to  Col.  i.  26,  God's  promise  (6  Xoyo? 
rov  Qeov:  ver.  25),  which  is  fulfilled  by  the  preaching  of  the 
word  (comp.  to  fjtvaT^piou  tov  XptaTov:  Col.  iv.  3  ;  Eph. 
iii.    4).^       If  now,  according    to    note    h,  the    eschatological 

•  The  philosophy  of  our  Epistles  is  accordiagly-  no  transcendental  speculation, 
as  Baur,  p.  264,  imagines,  when  he  here  looks  upon  ever)'1;hing  under  the.  point 
of  view  of  the  metaphysical  necessity  of  the  process  of  the  idea  realizing  itself ; 
and,  p.  273,  in  the  emphasizing  of  a  wisdom  and  knowledge  which,  released  from 
its  union  with  faith,  comes  into  view  as  an  independent  moment  of  religions 
consciousness,  he  recognises  the  approach  of  the  Gnostic  period.  Even  here, 
too,  the  object  of  knowledge  is  tlie  grace  of  God  (Col.  i.  6)  as  the  basis  of  the 
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mysteries  in  particular  are  the  object  of  Christian  philosophy, 
then  Christ  is  here,  so  far  as  He  is  the  author  of  the  hope 
of  coming  glory  (§  101,  c),  the  conteht  of  the  mystery  of 
salvation  which  is  now.  being  made  known  (CoL  i.  27  ;  comp. 
L  5,  6),  and  therefore  Christians,  because  they  possess  the 
word  of  life,  are  light-bearers  in  the  world  (Phil,  ii,  15,  16). 
But  that  is  also  the  peculiarity  of  our  Epistles,  that  every 
prayer  for  the  further  development  of  Christians  is  concen- 
trated in  this,  that  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  may 
lead  them  to  the  knowledge  of  God  (Eplx.  i.  17),  a  knowledge 
which  teaches  to  what  a  hope  God  has  called  us  (ver.  18), 
and  how  great  His  power  is  by  which  He  conducts  us  to  this 
goal  (ver.  19).  Likewise,  the  perfection  of  the  Church  is 
sought  (iv.  13)  in  the  unity,  i.e.  in  the  equal  development,  of 
knowledge  in  all,  or  is  made  dependent  on  it  (iii,  19  ;  comp, 
CoL  ii.  2,  3).  The  more  the  healthy  development  of  the 
Christian  life  is  endangered  by  theosophic  false  teaching  in 
the  region  of  knowledge,  all  the  more  must  it  be  counter- 
worked by  the  presentation  of  the  gospel  as  the  true  philosophy, 
and  by  the  promotion  of  real  knowledge. 

(d)  By  this  conception  of  philosophy  and  of  the  knowledge 
thereby  aimed  at,  this  philosophy  must  also  have  necessarily 
a  directly  practical  side.  To  be  sure,  here  the  gospel  is  the 
word  of  truth  (Col.  i.  5  ;  Eph.  i.  13),  as  in  note  a,  especially 
in  opposition  to  the  human  teaching,  which  leads  away  from 
the  truth  (Eph.  iv.  14;  comp.  ver.  15:  aXrjdevovr&i :  those 
avowing  the  truth,  as  Gal.  iv.  16  ;  CoL  ii.  6,  7  ;  comp.  with 
vv.  4,  8) ;  but  even  here  aXrjOeia  is  usually  a  practical 
principle,  the  rule  of  BcKaioavvij  (§  100,  a),  true  instruction 
in  Jesus  is  directed  to  the  renewing  of  the  life  (Eph. 
iv.  20,  21).^     Christian  wisdom  and  intelligence  (cruveo-i?)  is 

hope  of  salvation  proclaimed  in  the  gospel  (ver.  6),  or  the  Son  of  God  (Eph. 
iv.  13),  in  whom  we  share  this  grace,  Le.  Christ  as  oar  Lord  and  Redeemer  (PhiL 
iii.  8),  the  knowledge  of  whom  only  on  that  account  makes  everything  else 
seem  eclipsed  (4-»  u^ifixn  rUt  yyiirtc*f),  nay,  even  as  something  hurtful,  which  one 
must  throw  away,  because  any  other  good  may  hinder  us  in  acknowledging  and 
appropriating  Him  as  the  highest  good  (ver.  8).  Hence  also  the  love  of  Christ 
may  be  designated  as  this  object,  as  it  surpasses  all  hnman  knowledge,  and 
<5an  be  apprehended  only  experimentally  (Eph.  iii  19) ;  or  the  riches  of  salva- 
tion in  Christ,  unsearchable  to  human  understanding  (ver.  8) ;  or  the  Christian 
gooil  itself  (Philem.  6).  « 

3  Right  doctrine  is  thus  also  a  tradition  of  Christ  (CoL  it  6,  7),  as  it  is  « 
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therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  way  of 
salvation  (Eph.  i.  9) ;  on  the  other,  a  knowledge  of  the  divine 
authoritative  will  (Col.  i.  9),  by  which  one  brings  forth  fruit 
in  good  works,  and  makes  increase  (ver.  1 0  :  read  rfj  eTnyvcoa-ei 
Tov  Geov),  or  walks  strictly  according  to  duty  (Eph.  v.  15, 17) ; 
and  so  aocpia,  Col.  iv.  5  (comp.  1  Cor.  iii.  1 0,  vi.  5  ;  2  Cor. 
i.  1 2),  stands  directly  for  the  practical  wisdom  of  life.*  Here 
also,  as  in  the  earlier  Epistles,  the  contrast  of  the  Christian 
life  to  the  earlier  heathen  life  is  that  of  light  to  darkness 
(Eph.  V.  8  :  T]T6  .  .  .  TTore  <TK6To<i,  vvv  8e  ^w?  iv  Kvpiw ; 
comp.  Acts  xxvL  18,  23);  but  the  nature  of  this  enlighten- 
ment consists  in  this,  that  one  proves  what  is  well-pleasing 
to  the  Lord  (ver.  1 0) ;  its  fruit,  in  which  the  works  of  those 
walking  in  a  state  of  unenlightenment  are  put  away  (ver.  1 1  : 
TO,  epya  ra  uKapira  rod  aKorovi),  is  the  righteousness  in  which 
the  children  of  light  walk  (vv.  8,  9).°  Yet  more  decidedly, 
therefore,  than  in  the  earlier  Epistles,  Christian  wisdom  and 
knowledge  are  here  regarded  as  having  moral  duties  in  view. 
The  doctrine  of  wisdom  of  our  Epistles  is  accordingly  a  pene- 
trating into  the  deeper  grounds  and  into  the  more  comprehensive 
results  of  the  great  facts  of  Christian  salvation,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  a  yet  further  carrying  of  saving  truth  into  practical 
life,  with  the  varied  riches  of  its  concrete  relations.  We  shall 
have,  in  what  follows,  to  keep  in  view  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Epistles  of  the  Imprisonment  on  both  sides. 

doctrine  of  the  life  of  Christian  virtue  (Phil.  iv.  9).  The  activity  of  the  apostles 
(Col.  i.  28),  as  of  the  Church  herself,  if  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  her  richly 
(iii.  16),  is  thus  also  practical  correction  {vou^triTv),  as  also  instruction  (J<Sa<r*i/v), 
and  both  advance  her  in  that  wisdom. 

*  If  love  is  to  become  rich  in  knowledge  and  all  kinds  of  exj>erience  (Phil, 
i.  9),  then  the  Wiyit/vit  can  be  only  of  the  kind  which  points  out  to  love  the 
right  way  of  its  activity ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  Col.  iii.  10, 
the  progressive  renewal  of  the  life  helps  to  advance  true  knowledge,  which  must 
in  that  case  be  throughout  of  a  practical  kind,  as,  according  to  Epb.  iii.  18,  only 
the  being  rooted  in  love  can  lead  to  a  comprehension  of  the  love  of  Christ ;  and, 
according  to  v.  14,  Christ  rises  as  light  to  him  who  wakes  up  from  the  death- 
sleep  of  sin. 

*  It  is  therefore  also  the  task  of  those  who  have  been  enlightened  to  convict 
others  of  the  sinfulness  of  their  nature  (Eph.  v.  11),  because  whenever  the  sinner 
has  his  own  nature  revealed  to  him,  he  becomes  himself  enlightened  (ver.  13) ; 
and  if,  Phil.  ii.  15,  Christians,  as  possessing  the  word  of  life  (ver.  16),  shine 
as  light-bearers  in  the  midst  of  the  perverse  race  of  tliis  world,  the  same  task 
is  for  them  at  least  indirectly  pointed  out. 
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CHAPTER   XIL 

THE  MORE  DEVELOPED  DOCTRINES. 

§  103.  The  Cosmical  Significance  of  Christ. 

The  eternal  purpose  of  salvation,  on  "which  the  salvation  of 
the  world  depends,  was  made  in  Christ,  who,  as  the  first-born 
Son  of  love,  was  before  all  creatures  (a).  It  is  by  Him  that 
the  world  was  created,  and  He  is  the  end  of  the  development 
of  the  world  as  a  whole,  which  points  in  this  direction,  that 
all  things  are  summed  up  in  Him  as  the  central  point  of  the 
universe  (6).  The  realization  of  this  object  of  the  world  was 
conditioned  on  His  descending  to  the  earth,  which  is  an  act 
of  free,  willing  seK-surrender  and  humiliation  (c).  As  the 
reward  for  this,  He  has  been  raised  to  full  participation  in 
the  divine  honour  and  dominion  of  the  world,  so  that  He,  in 
whom  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwells  bodily,  now  fills 
the  universe  governing  all  {d). 

(a)  The  teaching  of  Christian  wisdom  merges  before  every- 
thing else  in  the  depths  of  the  divine  purpose  of  salvation. 
That  this  latter  is  a  purpose  before  all  time,  a  7rp66e<Ti<;  rav 
ala)V(ov  (Eph.  iii.  11),  is  taught  in  our  Epistles  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  earlier  ones.  But  these  latter  go  a  step 
farther,  even  to  include  the  election  of  the  individual  to  be 
the  object  for  the  realization  of  salvation  in  this  purpose,  so 
that  it  first  comes  to  be  in  them  an  elcctio  aetema.  In  the 
heavenly  world  {iv  roU  eirovpavioi^),  God  has  blessed  us  with 
every  spiritual  blessing,  in  that  He  hath  chosen  us  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  (i.  3,  4)  ;  and  the  calling,  by  which 
this  election  is  realized,  because  it  proceeds  from  God,  is  a 
heavenly  calling  (Phil.  iiL  14 :  »;  avco  Kkijaii;).  And  if  it  is 
said,  Epli.  iii  9,  that  the  mystery  of  salvation  was  hid  from 
eternity  in  God,  who  created  the  universe,  it  is  indicated  by 
this  characteristic  of  God,  that  the  purpose  of  salvation  is 
connected  in  the  closest  way  with  the  plan  of  the  world, 
which  began  to  be  realized  in  creation ;  and  that  purpose 
having  been  formed  by  the  Creator  before  the  creation  of  the 
world,  was  regulative  even  in  its  creation.     If,  even  in  the 
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earlier  Epistles,  the  inference  backwards  from  what  Christ  has 
become  by  His  exaltation,  led  to  His  heavenly  origin  (§79,  b), 
then  the  same  inference  flows  here  a  j)riori  from  the  thouglit 
of  the  eternal  purpose  of  salvation  as  having  been  already 
formed  in  Christ  (ver.  11).  If  Christians  are  chosen  in 
Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  (i.  4),  and  are 
thereby  already  blessed  in  Hira  in  the  heavenly  world  (ver.  3), 
then  the  Mediator  of  salvation,  in  whom  the  election  and  the 
blessing  could  be  grounded  at  a  time  when  the  objects  of 
these  did  not  exist,  must  have  Himself  existed  before  the 
world.  For  us,  this  line  of  thought  would  lead  only  to  an 
ideal  pre-existence  of  the  Eedeemer  in  the  divine  purpose ;  for 
Paul,  there  is  at  once  an  eternal  divine  existence  of  the  Christ 
who  in  His  earthly  life  has  become  the  Mediator.  As  the 
elect  are  now  to  be  in  Him  sharers  in  the  love  of  God,  which 
was  guaranteed  to  them  when  destined  to  sonship  (Col.  iii.  12  ; 
Eph.  i.  5),  then  must  He  Himself  be  the  Beloved  Kar  e^o-^Tjp 
(ver.  6),  the  highest  object  of  this  love  (Col.  i.  13:  o  vl6<i  t^? 
ayd'irr)<;  avTov) ;  and  here  also,  as  §  77,  c,  the  name  of  Son 
designates  Him  as  such  (Eph.  iv.  13:  o  i»to9  tov  Oeov ;  comp. 
0609  irarrip :  Phil.  ii.  11;  Col.  i.  3,  iii.  1 7  ;  ©eo?  Kal  Trarrjp : 
Eph.  i.  3,  V.  20,  only  in  doxologies).  He  must  be  before  all 
(Col.  i.  17:  irpo  TrdvTwv),  as,  in  conformity  to  His  relation 
with  God  as  the  Eirst-born,  He  rises  far  above  every  creature 
(ver.  15  :  irpoororoKO'?  irdarj';  KTicreco^)} 

(b)  If  the  divine  purpose  of  salvation  was  already  regulative 
for  the  creation  of  the  world,  then  must  salvation  as  well  as 
creation  be  grounded  on  the  original  Mediator.     His  position 

^  Even  in  a  purely  linguistic  point  of  view,  this  expression  cannot  mean  that 
He  was  the  first-bom  creature  among  all  creatures,  as  Usteri,  p.  315  ;  Reuss,  ii. 
p.  75  [E.  T.  ii.  64] ;  Baur,  p.  257,  understand,  for  then  ^uirvt  xrifiut  would  bo 
a  partitive  genitive :  for  only  a  plural  or  collective  notion  could  designate  e 
categoiy  or  a  universality  to  which  an  individual  belongs.  But  as  ftivts 
xTifftus  indicates  each  single  creature,  the  genitive  can  only  be  understood  as  a 
comparative  genitive,  and  can  mean  only  that  He  in  comparison  with  any  other 
creature  was  the  first-born  (comp.  Immer,  p.  372).  There  is  implied  in  ^ptiro- 
vBKts,  therefore,  at  any  rate,  something  which  distinguishes  Him  above  every 
creature,  as  He  is  equally  put  by  vv.  16,  17,  in  a  relatiqn  to  the  whole  creation, 
which  excludes  the  very  possibility  of  regarding  Him  as  in  any  sense  a  creature. 
That  He  is  called,  not  the  only  Son,  but  the  First-born,  can  therefore  have  no 
reference  to  this,  that  the  creature  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  conceived  as  later  born 
(comp.  Schmidt,  p.  212),  but,  according  to  what  is  said  in  the  text,  only  to  His 
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of  dignity  in  relation  to  every  creature  (Col.  1.  15)  depends 
on  the  fact  that  the  universe  was  created  in  Him  (ver.  1 6  :  ort 
iv  ainat  eKTladrj  ra  irdvra).  But  that  all  creation  should  be 
thus  grounded  in  Him  includes  a  twofold  idea,  namely,  that 
not  only  were  all  things  created  by  Him  (Zt  avrov),  which 
the  earlier  Epistles  teach  (§  79,  c),  but  also  that  all  was 
created  for  Him  (et?  avrov),  who  is  to  bring  to  completion 
both  the  saving  purpose  of  God,  as  also  the  whole  develop- 
ment of  the  world,  which  tends  towards  the  realization  of  the 
purpose  of  God.  And  because  the  world  has  not  yet  reached 
this  goal,  then  all  things  have  progressively  their  existence  in 
Him  (ver.  17),  and  it  cannot  fail,  because  the  goal  of  the 
world  established  in  Him  must  be  realized.  But  how  this 
goal  of  the  world  is  conceived  of,  Eph.  i.  1 0  shows,  when  it  is 
mentioned  as  the  final  goal  of  the  institution  of  God's  grace, 
that  all  things  may  be  gathered  together  in  Christ  as  in  a 
centre  (apaK€<f>a\aia)craadac  ra  Travra  ev  rw  Xpia-Tal).  He 
has  been  appointed  to  be  this  central  point  of  the  universe,  as 
the  universe  was  created  in  Him ;  but  here  it  is  pointed  out 
that  He  must  again  become  so,  because  a  dislocation  in  the 
original  constitution  of  the  world  has  taken  place  by  sin, 
whose  removal  again  the  dispensation  of  grace  must  have  in 
view.'  By  this  conception  of  Christ  as  the  principle  and  also 
the  goal  of  the  world,  which  latter,  according  to  the  earlier 
Epistles  (§  99,  d),  is  God  HimseK,  the  Christology  of  our 
Epistles  goes  beyond  that  of  the  earlier  Epistles.  It  is 
connected  with  this  idea,  that  the  goal  of  the  world  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  the  perfected  kingdom  of  God,  in  which 

relation  to  those  -who  in  Him  are  destined  to  attain  similarly  to  sonship  with 
God.  But  that  He  is  for  all  creatures  the  First-born,  Le.  the  Opener  of  the 
divine  life,  the  Mediator  of  the  divine  love,  is  arbitrarily  imported  into  the  idea 
of  vfuri'rtxos  by  Gess,  p.  274  ff.  (comp.  also  Schenkel,  p.  280  ff.,  who,  moreover, 
finds  no  pre-existence  in  our  Epistles  ;  comp.  p.  289). 

*  I  see  no  reason,  with  Schmidt,  p.  185  (comp.  Hofmann  in  loc),  to  weaken 
or  deny  the  force  of  the  composite  word,  as  it  is  not  the  original  goal  of  the 
world  which  is  here  referred  to,  but  that  which  is  to  be  reached  by  the  institu- 
tion of  grace  ;  and  that,  according  to  Col.  L  20,  is  reached  in  Christ  by  a 
restoration  removing  the  whole  alienation  wrought  by  sin.  It  was  very  easy, 
no  doubt,  to  suppose  that  the  sinful  development  of  the  world  foreseen  by  God 
was  d,  priori  included  in  the  world's  plan  ;  but  as  both  passages  refer  exclu- 
sively to  the  actual  realization  of  the  purpose  of  salvation,  this  thought  ia  not 
indicated. 
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the  absolute  universal  Lordship  of  God  is  realized,  in  contrast 
to  the  earthly  mediatorial  lordship  of  Christ,  which  the  latter 
gives  back  to  the  Father,  according  to  §  99,  c  (comp.  §  76,  c), 
but  as  the  ^aaCkeia  rov  Xpia-rov  koX  Geov  (Eph.  v.  5),  and 
that  the  exaltation  of  Christ  is  extended  over  everything 
which  has  a  name  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  future  (i.  2 1 ; 
comp.  Schmidt,  p.  198).  One  cannot  think  of  the  goal  of  the 
world  without  Him  in  whom  even  creation  has  its  root. 

(c)  In  order  to  lead  the  world  created  in  Him  to  the  goal 
appointed  for  it  in  the  pre-temporal  purpose  of  salvation, 
Christ  has  to  become  the  Eedeemer,  and  as  such  to  descend 
from  His  heavenly  existence  to  the  earthly  (Eph.  iv.  10).^ 
But  His  descent  is  at  the  same  time  a  transition  from  the 
form  of  existence  corresponding  to  His  heavenly  existence  to 
the  earthly-human,  in  which  form  alone  He  could  perform  the 
office  of  a  Eedeemer.  As  €Trovpdvio<;  He  was  in  the  form  of 
God  (iv  fiop({)fj  Qeov  :  Phil.  ii.  6),  i.e.  He  possessed  the  divine 
Sofa,  the  form  of  manifestation  corresponding  to  the  divine 
spiritual  nature,  consisting  of  supersensual  light-substance 
(§  76,  d)}    In  this  His  glory  He  might  have  appeared  in  the 

3  It  is  He  wlio  xura^as ',  and  it  is  a  mistake  wlien  Baur,  p.  260,  asserts  that 
this  descending  is  a  deduction  from  the  ascension  of  Christ,  while  in  simple 
contradiction  the  proof  that  the  passage  from  the  Psalm  (Ixviii.  19)  cited  in 
Eph.  iv.  8,  which  speaks  of  an  ascending,  applies  to  Christ,  depends  on  this, 
that  (on  the  suppositio}i  that  the  words  refer  to  a  heavenly  being)  only  from  a 
KXTafids  can  anything  bo  said  of  an  a»i/3)j  (ver.  9).  For,  moreover,  the  Karifin 
e.'f  raj  xaTUTifti.  r^t  yr,t  Cannot  refer,  as  he  supposes,  to  the  descent  of  Christ  to 
hell, — an  idea,  however,  which  Gess,  p.  248  ff.,  and  Schenkel,  p.  290,  hold  fast, 
— but  to  the  descent  to  the  earth,  which  is  designated  the  lower  region  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  nV  *•>/•»«  of  the  Psalm  (comp.  Schmidt,  p.  202  ff. ;  Pfleiderer,  p.  439, 
footnote  [E.  T.  ii.  170] ;  Immer,  p.  378). 

*  That  the  words  here  refer  to  Christ  in  His  pre-temporal  existence,  Schmidt, 
p.  163  ff.,  Gess,  p.  311  ff.,  have  afresh  decisively  proved,  against  Beyschlag, 
p.  233  ff.  The  identification  of  the  fioftph  emZ  with  the  3eg«  depends  on  this, 
that  here  also  the  Jo$«,  which  the  perfected  attain  to  (§  101,  c),  and  which 
belongs  to  the  glorified  body  of  Christ  (Phil.  iii.  21),  belongs  originally  to  God, 
who  is  called,  Eph.  i.  17,  the  vrarnf  -rnt  ^ilvi,  and  therefore  on  that  account  it 
belongs  to  the  Son  of  His  love  (note  a)  in  His  original  heavenly  existence.  Besides 
iliis  technical  use  of  S«5«,  it  occurs  here  also,  to  be  sure,  to  denote  the  fulness  of 
the  divine  glory  generally  (Col.  i.  11  ;  Eph.  i.  12,  14,  iii.  16),  and  is  then 
applied  to  everything  whicli  belongs  to  Him  (i.  6)  or  comes  from  Him  (i.  18  ; 
comp.  Phil.  iv.  19).  Connected  with  this,  it  is  spoken  of,  as  §  76,  d,  footnote  8, 
as  honour  and  praise  (Eph.  iii.  21  ;  Phil.  i.  11,  ii.  11,  iii.  19,  iv.  20).  But  it  is 
incomprehensible  how  Pfleiderer,  p.  139,  footnote  [E.  T.  i.  139],  can  identify  the 
fisffh  Btcu  with  the  #'»^^«  rr.t  %i\r.(,  in  order  hence  to  infer  that  the  pre-existcnt 
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world,  to  obtain  the  divine  honour  and  devotion,  by  whiclj 
alone  the  position  assigned  to  Him  towards  the  world  (to  ehat 
laa  Oeat)  is  realized ;  but  He  considered  not  this  position 
of  godlike  dignity  a  thing  to  be  seized  (ov^  apiray/iov 
rjyi^craTo),  i.e.  something  to  be  selfishly  and  arbitrarily  laid 
hold  on  (ver.  6).  He  rather  emptied  Himself  and  divested 
Himself  of  whatever  it  was  He  possessed,  namely  the  fiop^rj 
Seov,  while  He  assumed  the  /Jiop<f)rj  BovXov  (ver.  7).**  Here 
also,  therefore,  that  86^a  is  regarded  as  the  form  of  existence 
which  belonged  to  Him  as  the  Son  (§  77,  d),  and  the  giving 
up  of  it  as  the  entrance  upon  that  servantship  which  is 
inadequate  to  His  original  position  as  Son  (comp.  §  79,  &), 
which  He  assumed  in  submission  to  the  divine  will,  in  contra- 
distinction to  any  obstinate  apira'y^o'i.  He  would,  no  doubt» 
have  stood  in  such  a  position  had  He  entered  on  any  other 
liigher  order  of  God's  creatures,  and  so  the  form  in  which  Ho 
took  servantship  had  to  be  more  closely  defined,  that  He 
came  in  human  likeness  (ver.  7 :  eV  ofMoicofiari  avOpdyiroiv 
'yev6fi€vo<i),'^  from  which  it  is  brought  forward  in  what  follows, 
as  the  final  result  of  the  /ceVwai?  and  the  condition  of  the 

Christ  is  regarded  as  a  heavenly  man  (comp.  on  the  other  hand,  §  79,  a,  foot- 
note 3,  and  Bicdermann,  p.  241,  who  finds,  to  be  sure,  in  the  later  Pauline 
Epistles  a  tendency  to  the  idea  of  a  Divine  Being,  who  takes  a  human  form  of 
existence).  For  nowhere  is  ruftti  attributed  to  God  ;  and  the  assertion  that  the 
image  of  God  referred  to  here  includes  the  idea  of  a  human  archetype,  lacks 
every  sort  of  proof.  Sclienkel,  p.  296,  thinks  only  of  the  image  of  God  in 
Adam,  while  here  also  he  denies  any  prc-existence. 

*  The  correct  interpretation  of  this  passage,  which  Schmidt  and  Pfleiderer 
maintain,  depends  on  the  correct  distinction  between  r«  utai  "<r«  e«»,  which  was 
only  appointed  for  Christ,  and  the  /itpfh  Bttv,  which  He  already  possesses  in  His 
pre-temporal  existence,  and  this  is  necessarily  required  by  any  exact  interpreta- 
tion of  a,f*iiyft,it.  When  Hofmann  t»  loc.  again  makes  the  latter  to  be  but 
the  manifestation  of  the  former,  and  Gess,  p.  317,  inclines  so  far  to  an  identifi- 
cation of  the  two,  the  former  must  take  Kfrayf/tit  in  the  sense  of  actun 
rapiendi,  which,  without  an  artificial  insertion,  gives  no  sense,  and  with  the 
sense  "selected  by  Him  "  leads  to  a  quite  empty  antithesis.  As  for  that  violent 
acquisition,  no  object  is  imaginable,  and  the  latter  (as  also  Schenkel,  p.  296  fi".) 
takes  ifxayitit  =  ifxix.yit.oL,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  contrary  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  requires  an  arbitrary  filling  up  of  the  main  thought 
(p.  315  ff.). 

•  It  is  not  therewith  certainly  to  be  said  that  He  was  not  a  true  human 
subject,  but  that  He  took  only  for  a  time  a  human  form  (Baur,  p.  269),  which 
is  certainly  excluded  by  the  continuance  of  the  ^*^"  ktifCxtti  in  His  rZfta.  rTg 
li^tif ;  it  is  rather  implied  that,  although  Ho  became  man,  yet,  in  contrast  to 
the  human  race  descended  from  Adam,  He  came  as  the  Second  ilau,  in  whem  a 
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raireivaai'i,  that  He  surrendered  all  the  claims  His  peculiaT 
nature  nevertheless  gave  Him,  and  in  the  whole  representation 
of  His  life  as  a  man  was  found  all  as  other  men  (ver.  7 : 
cyjJiiaTi  evpedeU  to?  avOpwiro'i).  Therewith  is  particularly- 
connected  the  fact  that  He  subjected  Himself  (§  78,  c)  to  the 
weakness  of  mortal  flesh  (comp.  Col.  i.  2  2  :  ev  tu>  adofiari  rrj^t 
aapKo<i  avTov;  Eph.  ii.  15  :  ev  ry  aapKt  avrov),  from  which 
the  'jTvev/xa  which  dwelt  in  Him,  and  the  sinlessness  thereby 
imparted  to  Him,  delivered  Him.  Thus  only  could  He  in 
obedience  to  God  humble  Himself  to  the  shameful  death  of 
the  cross  (Phil.  ii.  8),  by  which,  according  to  §  100,  c,  He 
became  the  Eedeemer.  In  the  earlier  Epistles,  also,  the 
earthly  life  of  Christ  is  conceived  of  as  a  voluntary  surrender 
of  the  riches  of  His  original  heavenly  life  (2  Cor.  viii.  9,  and 
therewith  §  79,  c). 

(d)  If  the  appearance  of  Christ  on  the  earth  took  place  on 
the  ground  of  a  voluntary  self-resignation  and  self-humiliation, 
the  return  to  His  heavenly  existence  cannot  be  understood  as 
the  simple  natural  restoration  of  His  original  condition,  but 
only  as  the  divine  reward  of  that  act ;  but  it  must,  at  the 
same  time,  have  given  Him  more  than  He  possessed,  namely, 
according  to  note  c,  the  elvai,  laa  &eu>  (PhiL  ii.  9  :  hio  koI  6 
0609  avTov  vTrepw^Qxrev ;  comp.  Schmidt,  p.  173),  despised  by 
Him  by  the  way  of  wilful  usurpation.  To  be  sure.  He  who 
descended  ]ias  again,  suitably  to  His  nature,  ascended  above 
all  heavens  (Eph,  iv.  10),^  and  has  thus  been  restored  to  His 
original  Being;  but,  according  to  Col.  iii.  1,  Eph.  i,  20,  God, 
after  raising  Him  from  the  dead,  has  set  Him  at  His  own 
right  hand  in  the  heavenly  world  (comp.  Eom.  viii.  34),  and 
has  thus  made  Him  to  be  absolutely  the  first  (Col.  i.  18). 
This  position  of  dignity,  equal  with  God,  He  never  possessed 
before  (comp.  §  79,  d);  the  summit  of  exaltation,  to  which 
He  has  been  raised,  is  expressly  so  designated,  Phil.  ii.  9, 

higher  form  of  human  existence  is  realized,  in  virtue  of  the  Divine  Spirit  dwelling 
in  Him  (§  78,  d).  I  regard  it  as  altogether  a  mistake  to  refer  the  words  to  the 
human-like  birth  of  Cliriat,  which  Hofniann  has  suggested,  to  the  thoroughly 
unnatural  separation  of  the  words  from  the  preceding  ;  but  even  a  being  bom 
into  the  form  of  man,  namely,  in  fleshly  corporeity  (Pfleiderer,  p.  150  ff.  [E.  T. 
i.  151]),  does  not  answer  to  the  expression. 

'  As  to  the  idea  of  a  plurality  of  Iicavens,  above  which  is  the  dwelling-place  of 
God  Himself,  comp.  2  Cor.  xii.  2. 
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that  God  has  given  Him  a  name  that  is  above  every  name,  to 
wit,  the  name  of  Kvpto<;  in  the  absolute  sense  (ver.  1 1 ;  comp. 
§  100,  c);  to  Him  every  knee  shall  bow,  and  that  therefore 
involves  full  divine  honour  and  worship  (ver.  1 0 ;  comp. 
§  76,  6).'  It  is  part  of  the  peculiarity  of  our  Epistles  that 
they  repeatedly  employ  the  expression  to  ifKripm^a  to  express 
the  essential  dominion  of  the  exalted  Christ  corresponding  to 
this  position  of  divine  dignity,  answering  apparently  to  a 
terminology  common  among  false  teachers  (what  Gess,  p.  .302  f., 
tries  in  vain  to  deny).  While  these  latter,  as  it  seems, 
supposed  the  divine  essential  fulness,  i.e.  the  totality  of  the 
attributes,  powers,  and  blessings  dwelling  in  God,  to  be 
distributed  over  the  whole  higher  kingdom  of  spirits,  it  is 
emphatically  stated,  CoL  i  19,  that  tho  entire  pleroma  decided 
to  make  its  abode  in  the  risen  and  exalted  One  (ver.  18),  as 
also,  according  to  Eph.  iii  19,  comp.  with  iv.  13,  the 
TTk^pafia  of  God  and  of  Christ  is  identical  But  it  is 
peculiar  to  Christ,  that  the  whole  fulness  of  the  Divine  Being 
{6e6Tri<i)  dwells  in  Him,  aafiaTiKcot  (Col.  ii.  9),  i.e.  that  Christ, 
because  He  is  risen,  and  has  thereby  received  back  a  human, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  glorified  body  (comp.  Phil  iii.  2 1 : 
TO  aojfia  TJ]<i  B6^<;  avrov),  possesses  the  divine  fulness  of  being 
not  in  the  form  of  a  pure  spirit,  but  so  that  it  is  presented  in 
a  human  body,  which  is,  to  be  sure,  the  pure  organ  of  the 
Spirit  (comp.  §  76,  d),  because  it  is  not  of  an  earthly  material 
kind,  but  consists  of  the  heavenly  light-substance,  which  is 
originally    peculiar   to   God    (Eph.   i    17).*     Even    on   this 

*  Here  too,  as  in  1  Cor.  xv.  27,  there  is  a  reference  to  Ps.  viii.  7,  according  to 
the  Messianic  application  of  which  God  has  pnt  all  things  under  His  feet  (Eph. 
i.  22).  It  is  self-evident  that  this  subjection  to  His  kingly  rule  is  brought  about 
only  gradually,  and,  as  1  Cor.  xv.  24,  with  His  co-operation,  since  PhiL  iii.  21 
speaks  of  the  power  of  Christ,  by  which  He  is  in  a  position  to  subject  all  things 
to  Himself,  and  even  to  conquer  the  power  of  death  over  our  bodies,  which,  as 
the  last  enemy,  will  be  overcome  by  Christ,  1  Cor.  xv.  26.  That  ii  10  speaks 
of  a  worshipping  of  Christ,  Schenkel,  p.  297,  again  denies. 

"  R.  Schmidt,  p.  208  ff.,  and  Pfleiderer,  p.  375  ff.  [E.  T.  ii.  104],  emphatically 
assert  of  Col.  L  9,  ii.  9,  as  Gess  does  of  the  former  passage,  that  they  refer  to 
the  earthly  appearance  of  Christ,  by  which  Pfleiderer,  p.  377  [E.  T.  ii  106], 
renews  so  far  the  untenable  meaning  of  cu/jMriKui,  "in  concrete  reality."  It  was 
certainly  important  for  the  apostle  to  emphasize  the  meaning  of  a  concrete  bearer 
of  the  divine  rXvfmfui,  one  who  had  appeared  in  historical  reality,  in  opposition 
to  the  pliantom  spiritual  beings  of  the  false  teachers,  who  had  to  assume  such ; 
but  the  exalted  Christ,  as  lie  apiwai  ed  to  him  {%  58,  c),  was  to  him  the  perfected 
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account  the  exalted  Christ  is  called,  CoL  i.  15,  the  image 
of  the  invisible  God  (comp.  2  Cor.  iv.  4),  because  in  the 
heavenly  radiance  of  His  glorified  body,  as  it  appeared  to 
the  apostle,  the  Being  of  God  essentially  invisible  became 
manifest.^"  In  virtue  of  this  divine  fulness  dwelling  in  Him, 
the  exalted  Christ  (comp.  Eph.  iv.  10),  who  yet  bears  in  His 
glorified  body,  so  to  say,  the  mark  of  His  historical  mediator- 
ship,  can,  in  His  absolutely  universal  Lordship,  fill  the  whole 
universe  (i.  23  :  6  ra  irdura  iv  iraaiv  TrXrjpovfievo'i)  with  His 
omnipresent  and  everywhere  active  Lordship;  and  if  He  is  thus 
all  in  all  (comp.  Col.  iii.  11),  as,  according  to  1  Cor.  xv.  28, 
God  alone  is,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  then  is  the  whole  also 
in  Him  (comp.  for  the  correlation  of  these  two  ideas,  §  101, 

Redeemer,  and,  not  in  the  quality  of  His  earthly  life,  which  he  had  not  seen, 
but  in  the  glorified  body  of  the  exalted  One,  there  was  given  to  him  the  security 
for  the  historical  reality  of  the  Redeemer  (comp.  Gess,  p.  268).  The  context  in 
both  passages  decides  in  favour  of  our  interpretation ;  and  Pfleiderer,  p.  375 
[E.  T.  ii.  104],  can  get  quit  of  the  clear  testimony  to  the  contrary  of  i.  18  only 
by  means  of  a  hypothesis  of  a  "superfluous  clause  inserted"  into  the  original 
text,  according  to  which  Christ,  by  His  resurrection,  is  to  become  the  first, 
simply  because  the  whole  ^x^p^f^a,  i.e.  God,  in  so  far  as  He  is  contained  in  the 
irxfifuiio.  (comp.  Schmidt,  p.  208,  and  the  completely  meaningless  reasons  to  the 
contrary  of  Immer,  p.  373),  determined  to  dwell  in  the  exalted  One  ;  and  ver.  20 
says  nothing  to  the  contrary,  as  Gess  supposes,  inasmuch  as  there  the  ilpnveironT* 

iia  rau  a'l[jt.aTOs  reu  ffravp^u  aiirou  is  Only  the  Supposition  of  the  final  iroxarxXXd^xt 

Tfl!  «ra»T«  t'lf  avToy,  wliicli  the  exalted  One  will  bring  about  (comp.  note  a,  foot- 
note 2),  and  this  is  by  no  means  identical  with  the  atonement  effected  on  the 
cross.  But  for  the  peculiar  reference  of  xareixtT,  ii.  9,  conformable  to  His  nature, 
to  the  present  condition  of  the  exalted  One,  the  context  along  with  ver.  10  ff. 
decides,  as  Gess  has  already  shown.  According  to  Schenkel  (pp.  283-5),  under 
vXnpufM  is  to  bo  understood,  i.  19,  the  fulness  of  the  created  world,  ii.  9,  the 
Church  filled  by  God. 

^°  From  this  it  certainly  follows  that  the  Alexandrian  doctrine  of  the  Logos 
in  no  way  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this  view  of  Christ,  as  Usteri,  p.  308  ;  Rcuss, 
ii.  pp.  73,  74  [E.  T.  ii.  63,  64]  ;  Baur,  p.  256  ;  Beyschlag,  p.  229  ;  and  Pfleiderer, 
p.  373  [E.  T.  ii.  101],  assume,  because  these  expressions  do  not  refer  to  the  pre- 
existcnt  Christ,  as  Gess,  pp.  273,  279,  also  notices,  but  to  Him  in  whom  we  have 
redemption  (ver.  14),  and  who  rules  over  Christians  (ver.  13),  i.e.  to  the  exalted 
Christ  (comp.  also,  on  the  other  hand,  Schenkel,  p.  299).  If,  therefore,  any 
predicate  is  directly  applied  to  Him  which  refers  back  to  His  original  existence 
(ver.  15:  ^puraTticef  vatnt  xriffiaif),  and  if,  vv.  16,  17,  things  are  said  of  Him 
which  refer  to  His  relation  to  creation  before  His  incarnation,  it  only  follows 
from  this,  that  just  as  from  Phil.  ii.  6-9,  when  Jesus  Christ  (ver.  5)  is  the 
identical  subject  for  the  original  Being  i»  /aopp^  ei*?,  as  for  the  earthly  life  and 
exaltation  to  divine  Lordship,  so  here  also,  as  §  79,  c,  we  are  not  to  think  of  an 
ideal  or  impersonal  pre-existence,  but  rather  that  the  pre-existent  and  the 
exalted  Christ  are  cue  and  the  same  person. 
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a,  h).  According  to  Eph.  i.  1 0  (comp.  note  h),  the  end  of  the 
world  is  reached  therewith,  for  all  things  were  created  in 
Him.  Thereby  also  is  His  abiding  central  position  guaranteed 
in  the  perfected  world,  in  contradistinction  from  the  older 
Epistles  (comp.  Schmidt,  p.  207)." 

§  104.  T/ie  Worh  of  Salvation  in  its  Cosmical  Relation, 

The  angels  also,  all  whose  ranks  belong  to  the  creatures 
created  in  Christ,  and  have  been  subjected  to  the  exalted 
Christ,  are  included  in  the  world's  goal  that  is  to  be  realized 
in  Christ  (a).  On  the  other  hand,  the  might  of  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  appears  to  be  broken  by  the  atoning  death  of 
Christ,  and  its  complete  subjection  certain  in  the  end  (&).  In 
our  Epistles  the  work  of  redemption  brings  to  men  the 
restoration  of  their  original  relation  to  God,  and  their  original 
kinship  with  God  (c).  Thereby  also  the  opposition  between 
the  heavenly  and  the  earthly  worlds  is  here  removed  for  the 
Christian,  his  life  has  already  become  a  heavenly  one  (d). 

(a)  If  angels  are  much  more  frequently  spoken  of  in  our 
Epistles  than  in  the  earlier  ones,^  the  reason  is  evidently  this, 
that  the  theosophic  speculation  of  that  time  had  much  more 
to  do  with  angels,  and,  while  they  were  apparently  connected 
with  the   divine   rrrX'^pafia   (§    103,   a),  and   had  a  sort  of 

**  It  seems  to  stand  in  peculiar  contradiction  to  the  iiiglx  Cliristology  of  our 
Epistles,  when  God,  Eph.  L  17  and  Col.  ii.  2  (read :  too  ftutTtipUu  toZ  e^Z 
Xfirrtv),  is  called  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  therefore  of  the  exalted 
One.  But  this  cannot  indicate  that  God  is  honoured  by  Christ  as  God,  for  that 
would  stand  in  the  sharpest  contradiction  to  the  passages  in  note  d,  but  only 
that  the  God  who  has  become  manifest  in  Christ  is  spoken  of. 

'  Apart  from  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  where  we  meet  with  angels  as 
the  attendants  and  servants  of  the  returning  Christ  (§  64,  a),  they  are  mentioned 
only,  1  Cor.  iv.  9,  in  order  to  describe,  along  with  men,  the  xiv/itt,  and,  Rom. 
viiL  88,  in  order,  along  with  ifx'i  (which  in  this  place  are  to  be  understood  as 
the  opposite  of  earthly  rulers),  to  amplify  the  idea  of  »«»•«  KrUit  (ver.  39) ; 
finally,  1  Cor.  xiii.  1,  Gal,  iv.  14,  when  mention  is  made  hypothetically  of  a 
higher  nature  than  the  human.  According  to  Gal.  i.  8,  the  heavenly  beings  are 
connected  with  the  higher  world  of  light  (2  Cor.  xu  14 :  iyytXtt  ftrii),  and 
they  have,  as  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  (§  19,  d,  footnote  6),  glorified  bodies  as 
the  exalted  Christ  has  (1  Cor.  xv.  48),  which  shine  in  the  snpermundano 
splendour  of  the  divine  glory  (ver.  40 ;  comp.  §  76,  d).  According  to  Gal. 
iiL  19,  the  law  was  given  by  their  mediation,  and,  1  Cor.  xi.  10,  it  seems  to  bo 
supposed  that  they  arc  present  as  invisible  spectators  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
Chuicb. 
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mediatorship  ascribed  to  them,  it  proceeded  to  give  them 
divine  honours  (Col.  ii.  18,  23).  The  more  that  the  peculiar 
dignity  of  Christ  was  thereby  lowered,  all  the  more  important 
did  it  come  to  be  to  the  apostle  to  bring  into  prominence 
how  even  they  too  belonged  to  the  creatures  created  in  Christ, 
inasmuch  as  these  comprehend  all  beings,  heavenly  and 
earthly,  visible  and  invisible  (L  16).  If  their  different  orders 
are  in  this  connection  mentioned,  of  which  in  the  earlier 
Epistles  there  is  scarcely  any  mention,^  this  happens  only  for 
this  reason,  to  bring  into  prominence  the  fact,  in  opposition 
to  the  false  teachers,  who  busied  themselves  with  the  different 
classes  of  angels,  that  not  any  of  them  was  excluded  from  this 
attribute  of  creaturehood.  But  if  the  angels  are  included 
among  the  creatures  created  in  Christ  Jesus,  i.e.  through  Him 
and  for  Him,  then  they  too  must  be  included  in  the  goal  of 
the  Avorld  intended  in  creation.  According  to  Eph.  i.  10,  in 
the  goal  of  the  divine  institution  of  salvation  everything,  both 
in  heaven  and  in  earth,  will  be  again  gathered  together  in 
Christ  as  its  central  point  (§  103,  I).  The  previous  split, 
hinted  at  in  the  composite  word,  may  easily  be  thought  of  as 
brought  about  by  the  sin  of  the  human  world,  which  separated 
men  from  the  holy  world  of  angels,  and  so  broke  up  the 
harmony  of  the  divine  spiritual  creation.  But  yet  more 
definitely  the  bringing  back  to  Christ,  termed,  Col.  i.  20,  a 
reconciliation  {i.e.  removing  entirely  the  split  produced  by  sin), 

'  The  apx»'a.n([  ^wdfitif  mentioned  separately  from  one  another,  Rom.  viii.  38, 
can  scarcely,  that  is  to  say,  be  connected  with  this  ;  in  particular,  the  app^^cci  as 
opposed  to  ayyt^oi  Cannot  be  angel-powers  (comp.  footnote  1).  Only  1  Thess. 
tv.  16  is  mention  made  of  an  »fx;ay"yt>.os  ;  and  as  the  demoniac  powers  seem 
(1  Cor.  XV.  24)  to  be  separated  into  such  orders,  so,  according  to  this  analogy, 
the  angels  also  are  regarded  as  an  organized  kingdom.  It  may  be,  moreover,  that 
the  apostle  has  borrowed  the  names  of  these  orders  which  occur  in  our  Epistles 
from  the  Rabbinic  schools  (comp.  even  in  Peter,  §  50,  a,  footnote  2),  or 
from  the  theosophic  systems  of  his  opponents ;  but  in  any  case  he  does  not 
attach  the  slightest  importance  to  them,  as  in  both  the  principal  passages 
(CoL  i.  IG  ;  Ejjh.  i.  21)  neither  the  order  nor  the  names  themselves  agree. 
Besides  the  «/>;ta/  and  ilovirlai,  which  occur  also  Col.  ii.  10,  Eph.  iii.  10,  they 
have  only  the  xvpiirnrtt  in  common,  wliile  in  the  passage  in  Colossians  ipivm,  and 
in  that  in  the  Epbesians  lv*a;j^u;,  apj)car  as  the  fourth  chiss.  It  is  noteworthy 
that,  Eph.  iii.  15,  mention  is  made  of  xa.rfia.1  (tribes,  families)  in  heaven  and 
«arth,  by  which,  tliercfore,  the  orders  of  angels  are  put  under  the  idea  of  families. 
There  can  bo  no  allusion,  naturally,  to  bodily  descent ;  in  particular,  the  name 
vuTfixi  is  borrowed  from  the  fatherhood  of  God. 
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and  wliich  is  there  made  expressly  the  world's  goal,  is  referred 
to  all  that  is  upon  the  earth  as  well  as  in  heaven.'  The 
angels  are  also  first  brought  back  to  their  true  position  to  His 
person  (which  was  appointed  to  be  the  central  point,  and 
therewith  the  head  of  the  spiritual  creation),  when  He  is 
raised  above  all  orders  of  angels  (Eph.  i.  21),  has  become 
their  head  (Col.  iL  10),  so  that  they  now,  the  inhabitants  of 
heaven,  bend  the  knee  to  Hini  even  as  the  inhabitants  of 
earth  and  Hades  (Phil.  ii.  10).  But  while  this  relation 
of  Christ  to  the  angels  serves  only  this  purpose,  to  express 
the  absoluteness  of  His  universal  rule  (comp,  §  19,  d;  §  50,  a), 
the  angels  appear  thereby  to  be  included  in  the  final  goal 
of  the  redeeming  work,  because  this  last  is  nothing  else  than 
the  goal  of  the  world  itself. 

(b)  In  quite  another  sense  the  work  of  redemption  has  its 
bearing  on  the  superhuman  kingdom  of  evil,  which  similarly 
comes  into  greater  prominence  in  our  Epistles  than  in  the 
earlier  ones.     The  devil  *  is,  according  to  Eph.  ii.  2,  the  ruler, 

'  The  tU  avrif,  according  to  the  whole  context,  can  apply  only  to  Christ,  by 
which  any  reference  to  reconciliation  with  God  is  excluded.  But  then  there  ia 
no  difBculty  in  thinking  of  the  heavenly  beings,  the  good  angels  as  such,  who 
jire  only  to  be  brought  back  to  their  normal  position  to  Him.  For  while 
Christ  was  obUged,  on  account  of  man's  sin,  for  the  purpose  of  tlpnia-r»it7D  Sii  «» 
ttlfieirn,  to  descend  to  their  level  in  the  rank  of  God's  creatures  (PhiL  ii.  7,  8  ; 
comp.  §  103,  c),  He  had  come  into  a  relation  to  the  angels  thoroughly  inadequate 
to  His  destination,  and  that  could  cease  only  after  that  He  had  finished  the  former, 
a  matter  which  Gess,  p.  245,  overlooks.  The  subjugation  of  evil  spirits 
(Schmidt,  p.  193),  or  of  the  presumed  angel  of  the  law,  Kitschl,  iL  p.  251,  cannot 
possibly  be  termed  a  bringing  back  to  Him  as  the  head  ;  and  the  supposition  of 
a  class  of  angels,  between  the  good  and  evil,  needing  redemption  (Gess,  p.  246 ; 
comp.  also  Schenkel,  p.  283,  footnote  8),  is  contrary  to  the  Scriptures.  A 
bringing  back  of  the  world  of  sjiirits  hostile  to  God — which,  moreover,  is 
considered  as  definitely  bad — is  as  far  away  from  the  biblical  view  as  is  also  a 
need  of  redemption  on  the  part  of  the  angel  world,  and  therefore  the  author 
felt  no  need  to  guard  his  expressions  against  both  these  thoughts.  In  the  work 
of  redemption  the  angels  have  no  share,  because  they  do  not  need  it,  and  hence 
they  appear,  as  with  Peter  (comp.  §  50,  o,  footnote  2),  and  in  a  certain  sense 
1  Cor.  xL  10  (comp.  footnote  1),  only  as  spectators  of  it,  when,  according  to 
Eph.  iii.  10,  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  is  made  known  by  means  of  the  mystery 
of  salvation  realized  in  the  Church  (ver.  9),  the  wisdom  which  has  brought  about 
tliis  goal. 

*  In  the  earlier  Epistles  the  devil  (Eph.  iv.  27,  vL  11 :  •  J/«^»x«  ;  ver.  16  : 
•  «•»»«/>«  ;  comp.  §  23,  o,  footnote  1  ;  §  46,  d,  footnote  6  ;  §  55,  b),  Satan,  he 
who  as  the  god  of  this  world  (2  Cor.  iv.  4)  rules  the  human  world  in  bondage 
to  sin,  and  inspires  them  with  his  spirit  (1  Cor.  ii.  12),  as  apparently  he  for- 
merly misled  Eve  by  means  of  the  serpent  (2  Cor.  xL  3),  and  with  his  daemooB 
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according  to  whose  law  the  heathen  once  walked,  and  whose 
spirit  even  now  works  in  the  children  of  disobedience,  as  it 
works  also  in  the  unconverted  world  by  means  of  the  spirits 
ruled  by  him  (i^ovaia  in  a  collective  sense).^  If,  therefore, 
God  has  stripped  (aTre/cSuo-a/ieyo?,  Col.  ii.  15)  these  powers  of 
their  weapons,  and  publicly  exposed  them  (iBetjfjidTia-ev  iv 
irapprjaia),  while  He  leads  them  out  as  vanquished  in  triumph 
on  His  cross  (Opcafi/ievawi  avrov'i  iv  avra>,  scil.  (navpu)),  if  He 
has  therefore  by  the  atoning  death  of  Christ  won  a  victory 
over  them,  then  this,  from  its  connection  with  ver.  14,  where 
the  removal  of  the  relation  of  guilt  is  regarded  (§  100,  c), 
can  only  be  so  understood,  that  man  separated  from  God  by 
guilt  has  thereby  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  God-oppos^ 
ing  power.^  But  this  victory  does  not  in  principle  prevent 
the  devil  with  his  powers  of  darkness  continuing  again  to 
oppose  the  kingdom  of  Christ.     All  Christian  life  is  a  conflict 

has  liis  kingdom  in  licathenism  (conip.  §  70,  c).  Tlie  idea  according  to  wliich 
bodily  sufferings  are  traced  back,  as  in  Luke  xiii,  16  (§  23,  a),  to  his  activity  is 
peculiar,  yet  so  that  he  thus  acts  only  with  the  express  permission  of  Christ 
(2  Cor.  xii.  7),  or  by  the  command  of  His  apostles  (1  Cor.  v.  5).  But  the 
cXafpivTr.i  (1  Cor.  X.  10)  is  an  angel  of  God,  who  executes  His  judgments,  not 
Satan  or  one  of  his  angels.  If,  2  Cor.  xii.  7,  mention  is  made  of  an  ayyiXo; 
carZv,  it  is  clear  that  lie  is  regarded  as  head  of  a  kingdom  of  evil  spirits,  and  ho 
only  with  his  angels  can  be  meant  as  being,  according  to  1  Cor.  vi.  3.  subject 
to  the  judgment  of  believers.  There  is  in  this  also,  as  in  tlie  heavenly  world 
of  spirits,  various  orders  (1  Cor.  xv.  24  :  «■«»■«  ap^h  *ai  ;»■«»■«  l^ovria  xai  ^utauif) 
■which  have  their  power  in  the  as  yet  unconverted  world.  With  the  conversion 
of  heathenism  and  the  deliverance  of  Israel  comes  accordingly  the  end  of  the 
history  of  salvation  upon  the  earth,  when  all  the  powers  hostile  to  God  come  to 
nought,  and  are  subjected  to  Christ  as  their  conqueror  (ver.  25) ;  comp.  §  98,  a. 

'  In  Col.  i.  13  they  are  called  a  power  of  darkness  (in  opposition  to  the  uyytXoi 
rcZ  (paiTci  :  2  Cor.  xi.  14),  which  keeps  all  men  in  bondage,  according  to  Col. 
ii.  15.  They  are,  Eph.  vi.  12,  regarded  in  their  different  orders  («/!%«/,  ilovalxi), 
and  in  the  latter  passage  they  are  designated  according  to  their  sphere  of 
dominion  as  Kor/acKpuTofis  rod  vxerovt  roumv,  according  to  their  nature  as  a 
fellowship  of  spirits  full  of  evil  (ra  trttv/iarixa  tTh  veotnfiat).  If  they  are  referred 
to  as  being  i>  toTi  l-revpanoi;,  that  can  bo  understood  only  in  a  popular  sense, 
according  to  which  all  that  is  supermundane  belongs  to  heaven,  for  their  special 
dwelling-place  is,  according  to  Eph.  iL  2  {i^»ufi»  taZ  aipis),  the  atmosphere 
between  heaven  and  earth. 

«  Therewith  the  idea  of  Pfleiderer,  p.  881  ff.  [E.  T.  ii.  110],  falls  to  thcgi-ound 
of  itself,  that  here  the  role,  which  the  wrath  and  the  judgment  of  God  play  in 
the  earlier  system  of  Paul,  is  transferred  to  the  devil  and  his  angels,  and  hence 
reconciliation  is  subjectively  applied  from  the  other  side.  It  is  only  the 
dominion  of  the  God-opposing  powers  that  is  spoken  of,  as  man  can  only  then 
begin  a  new  life  in  the  service  of  God  when  freed  from  the  consciousness  oi> 
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against  these  superhuman  and  supermundane  powers  (Eph. 
vi.  12),  in  which  the  devil  summons  every  means  of  cunning 
(ver.  11)  and  power  (ver.  16)  to  bring  about  the  fall  of  believers 
(ver.  13).'  When  one  allows  any  sin  whatever  to  master  him, 
he  gives  way  again  to  the  devil  (Eph.  iv.  2  7).  In  conformity 
witli  the  victory  gotten  in  principle  already,  this  contest  must 
end  in  the  final  victory  of  Christ,  who  is  able  finally  to  subdue 
all  things  to  Himself  (PhiL  iii.  21 ;  comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  24).' 

(c)  That  Christ  has  brought  about  the  reconciliation  of 
sinful  men  with  God,  our  Epistles  teach  in  full  agreement  with 
the  earlier  (§  100,  c)  ;  but  the  steady  use  of  the  compound 
double  uTTOKaTaWdaaeiv  (Col.  i.  21 ;  Eph.  iL  16)  seems  to 
point  directly  to  the  thought,  that  this  reconciliation  has  but 
restored  the  original  relation  of  humanity  to  God  (comp.  CoL 
i.  20).  Even  the  closer  relation  into  which  God  entered 
■with  Israel  by  the  setting  up  of  the  theocracy  is  regarded  as 

guilt  Then  only  are  Christians,  according  to  i.  13,  delivered  from  the  power 
of  darkness  (comp.  Acts  xxvL  18),  so  far  as  they  are  transplanted  into  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  tn  w?uch  they  have  deliverance  from  guilt  (ver.  14),  for  which 
reason  also,  according  to  1  Cor.  v.  6,  impenitent  sinners  are  delivered  over 
again  to  Satan.  Ritschl,  ii.  p.  250,  thinks  here  of  the  angel  of  the  law.  If, 
moreover,  nxfitecXurtvirit  aixf^ei>-uvSctt  (Eph.  iv.  8)  were  also  referred  to  this 
victory,  these  words  from  the  Psalm  would  then  be  misapplied — if  it  were  in 
any  way  indicated.     Comp.  Schmidt,  p.  203. 

*  Even  in  the  earlier  Epistles,  a  fact  which  Pfleiderer,  p.  458  [E.  T.  ii.  190], 
overlooks,  Satan  is  the  opposer  of  Christ  and  His  saving  work  (2  Cor.  vi.  15 : 
••<»  ffvftfumftt  XfifrS  trfit  BiXia/>).  It  is  he  who  hinders  the  activity  of  the 
apostles  (1  Thess.  ii.  18),  who  blinds  the  minds  of  unbelievers  (2  Cor.  iv.  4),  who 
tempts  believers  (1  Cor.  vii.  5  ;  comp.  1  Thess.  iii.  5),  and  distresses  them  with 
cunning  buffetings  (2  Cor.  ii.  11),  and  especially  who  tries  (Rom.  xvi.  20)  by 
false  teachers  to  destroy  the  efficacy  of  the  gospel,  while  he  clothes  himself  as 
an  angel  of  light  (2  Cor.  xL  14),  and  inspires  false  teachers  with  his  spirit 
<2  Thess.  ii.  2),  on  which  account,  on  the  appearance  of  those  inspired  by  him, 
there  is  a  constant  need  of  the  iiixfint  xftvftirair  (comp.  §  92,  b),  and  who 
finally  will  equip  the  last  personification  of  the  God-defying  principle  with  his 
greatest  power  (2  Thess.  ii.  9  ;  comp.  §  63,  c). 

•  But  this  subjection,  as  little  here  as  §  99,  c,  is  regarded  as  a  final  conversion 
or  annihilation  of  the  kingdom  of  evil  ;  for  Eph.  i.  10,  CoL  i.  20,  according  to 
note  o,  is  spoken  only  of  the  heavenly  powers  in  the  narrowest  sense,  i.e.  of  the 
angels,  since  evil  spirits  and  unbelievers,  being  incapable  of  final  anion  to  Christ, 
are,  it  is  self-evident,  left  out  of  account  (comp.  footnote  3).  But  *eiT»x^""' 
(Phil.  ii.  10)  are  not  daemons,  but  the  inhabitants  of  Hades.  As  to  the  final 
fate  of  those  spirits,  which  according  to  1  Cor.  vi.  3  will  be  judged  by  believers, 
Paul  has  thrown  as  little  light  here  as  in  his  earlier  Epistles.  Enough  that 
they  by  their  subjection  to  Christ  are  stripped  of  any  power  which  can  hurt  the 
absolute  dominion  of  Christ 
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one  from  which  the  heathen  got  separated  only  by  their  God- 
opposing  development  (Eph.  ii.  12);  but  it  was  originally 
intended  for  them.  With  this  it  would  agree  that  God,  iii. 
15,  from  whom  every  rraTpid  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named, 
is  regarded  as  standing  originally  in  paternal  relationship  to 
all  men  and  angels ;  and  this  is  but  restored  by  the  adoption 
of  Christians  (§  100,  d).  On  the  other  hand,  men  originally 
have  shared  in  the  divine  life ;  for  the  religious  darkening  of 
heathenism,  the  result  of  their  own  guilt,  has  not  only,  as  in 
the  earlier  Epistles,  occasioned  a  deep  moral  degradation,  but 
also  a  separation  from  the  divine  life  (originally  possessed)  * 
(iv.  18  :  a7r7}X\oTpicofiivoi  t^?  ^g)?}?  tov  Geov).  But  the  new- 
ness of  life  recovered  in  Christianity,  which  in  the  earlier 
Epistles  is  a  creation  of  God's  (comp.  §  84,  d),  appears  here 
also,  concretely  considered,  as  a  new  man  created  by  God 
(o  Kaivo^  avOpmiro^ :  Eph.  ii.  15),  in  contrast  to  the  old  (iv.  22  ; 
Col.  iii.  9  ;  comp.  yet  Rom.  vi.  6) ;  but  it  is  peculiar  to  our 
Epistles  that  the  ideal  realized  in  this  renewal  is  designated 
the  image  of  God  (iv.  1 0 :  Kar  elKova  tov  KTia-avro^ ;  comp. 
Eph.  iv.  24 :  Kara  Oeov  KriaOeis:)}^  In  reality,  nothing  else 
is  hereby  meant  but  the  divine  life  lost  by  sinful  depravity 
(ver.  1 8),  so  that  the  work  of  salvation  here  also  restores  only 
the  originally  God-related  nature  of  man. 

(d)  With  the  restoration  of  the  original  relation  to  God  is 

•  The  correlation  of  light  and  life  seems  to  be  different  in  the  passage  Phil, 
ii.  15,  16,  where  the  ^^jkij  is  eternal  life  (§  101,  c  ;  102,  c).  The  earlier  Epistles 
also  acknowledge  the  designation  of  the  sinful  life  as  a  state  of  death  (Rom.  vii. 
10,  24,  and  therewith  §  72,  b) ;  but  here  the  moral  condition  of  heathenism  is 
expressly  designated  a  being  dead  through  sin  (Eph.  ii.  1,  5  ;  comp.  v.  4)  or  in 
sin  (Col.  ii.  13).  Closely  connected  with  this,  by  a  peculiar  turn  of  the  image, 
the  idea  of  a  resurrection  with  Christ  is  opposed  not  to  a  dying  with  Christ,  but 
to  this  former  state  of  death  (Col.  il  12,  13,  iii.  1 ;  Eph.  ii.  5,  6). 

!•  We  can  only  be  doubtful  whether  one  is  thereby  explicitly  to  think  of  the 
innate  divine  image  (Gen.  i.  27),  as  Baur,  p.  271,  supposes,  since  this,  at  least 
in  the  earlier  Epistles,  refers  only  to  the  lordly  dignity  of  man  (1  Cor.  xi.  7  ; 
comp.  §  94,  c).  But  the  old  man  must,  according  to  a  figure  very  frequent  with 
Paul,  be  put  off  aa  a  garment  that  the  new  man  may  be  put  on  (lvSi/i<r^«/ : 
1  Thcss.  V.  8  ;  Gal.  iii.  27  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  53,  54  ;  Rom.  xiii.  12, 14  ;  Col.  ii.  11, 
iii.  12 ;  Eph.  vi.  11,  14).  Without  a  figure,  it  is  meant  that  the  new  man, 
which  has  thus  just  taken  the  place  of  the  old,  as  the  old  nature  ever  intrudes 
again  into  the  new  nature,  which  has  been  introduced  in  principle  at  least  to 
disturb  it,  is  constantly  being  renewed,  i.e.  in  its  new  qualities,  which  it  as  the 
tiat  aihu-rt>t  bears,  and  must  be  restored  (Col.  iii.  10 :  Uiufiif*t*ei  ret  *i«»  tm 
itaxeciievfimt ;  comp.  2  Cor.  iv.  16  ;  Rom.  xii.  2). 
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removed  also  the  separation  which  sin  had  occasioned  between 
men  and  God.  This  representation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  is,  to  be  sure,  familiar  in  the  earlier  Epistles ;  but 
it  has  in  our  Epistles,  for  the  first  time,  the  peculiar  form, 
that  we  have  access  to  God  through  Christ  (Eph.  ii.  18,iii.  12  ; 
comp.  §  100,  d).  The  removal  thereby  of  the  opposition  that 
had  arisen  between  the  heavenly  and  the  earthly  worlds  is  no 
doubt  in  our  Epistles  specially  emphasized ;  while  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  fellowship  of  life  with  Christ,  as  He  sits  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  in  heaven  {iv  rot?  i'irovpavloi<i :  Col.  iii.  1  ; 
Eph.  i.  20),  is  followed  out  even  to  the  bold  expression,  that 
God  has  made  those  made  alive  in  Christ  to  sit  with  Him 
(aw€Kd6icrev)  in  heaven,  so  far  as  they  are  iv  Xpiaro)  (Eph, 
iL  6).^^  But  not  only  are  the  good  things  presently  given 
him  with  Christ  there,  but  those  also  certain  to  him  in  hope 
(Col.  i.  5  :  rj  eX-n-t?  rj  diroKeifiivij  iv  roi<i  ovpavoi<i), — above  all, 
the  life  looked  for  in  the  future  world,  the  life  which,  as 
appointed  for  him  by  God,  but  yet,  no  doubt,  hid  in  God, 
is  even  now  really  existing  there,  as  also  the  glorified  body 
which  Christ  has  already  obtained,  and  which  is  now  only  hid 
for  us  to  become  manifest  at  the  Parousia  at  the  same  time 
with  what  has  been  appointed  for  us  (iii.  3,  4 ;  comp.,  more- 
over, 2  Cor.  V.  1).  If  the  inheritance  also  (kX^/jo?  ;  comp. 
Acts  xxvL  18)  appointed  for  the  saints  is  in  the  kingdom  of 
light  (iv  ^(ori;  comp.  2  Cor.  xL  14:  dyyeXo^  ^g)to<?),  that 
future  world,  so  are  they  being  prepared  by  God  for  their 
portion  therein  (fiepif; ;  comp.  2  Cor.  vi.  15);  so  that  they, 
also  on  that  account,  may  certainly  ideally  be   regarded  as 

"  But  there  is  by  no  means  laid  "less  stress  on  the  transcendence  of  the 
final  consummation,  and  more  on  the  immanence  of  the  present  Christian  con- 
sciousness of  salvation,"  going  beyond  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians  and 
Colossians  (Pfleiderer,  p.  451  [E.  T.  ii.  183]).  For,  according  even  to  Col.  i.  13, 
those  delivered  from  the  power  of  darkness  are  transplanted  into  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  as  He  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God  (iii.  1);  their  citizenship  (woX/nt/^a) 
is  in  heaven,  where  Christ  their  Jjord  is  (Phil.  iii.  20).  He  who  is  dead  with 
Christ  is  no  more  one  ?^*»  i»  »ifft.u  (CoL  ii.  20),  he  is  in  general  one  dead  to  this 
earth  (iii.  3) ;  all  his  efforts  and  thoughts  are  directed  to  t«  arn  (w.  1,  2),  not 
to  V*  i^iyuet  (PhiL  iii  19).  Only  what  is  yet  sinful  in  him  belongs  to  the 
earth  ;  and  hence,  CoL  iii.  5,  the  sinful  inclinations  still  clinging  to  him  are 
designated  his  earthly  members  (t«  /tttXi»  iftMi  ra  Iti  rr.t  y?ff),  while  that  part  of 
his  being  which  is  directed  to  heavenly  things  is  regarded  as  in  heaven  with 
Christ  And  hence  the  Christian  life  is  here  throughout  characterized  as  * 
heavenly  life. 
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citizens  of  that  kingdom  of  light.  We  have  here  only  a 
higher  degree  of  that  intermingling  of  the  present  and  the 
future  we  have   already  met  with,  §   96,  &,  in  the  earlier 

Epistles. 

§  105.   The  Realization  of  Salvation  in  the  Church. 

Through  the  very  intimate  union  of  the  Church  with  Christ 
as  her  Head,  the  Church  is  led  on  to  her  consummation — with 
that  consummation  the  goal  of  the  world  is  reached  {a).  But 
this  realization  of  salvation  becomes  actual  in  the  Church 
when  thereby  the  rent  between  Gentiles  and  Jews  is  removed, 
and  the  former  share  in  this  salvation  promised  them  in 
Christ  (1)).  The  partition- wall,  in  particular,  which  the  law 
had  set  up  between  them,  is  broken  down;  while  by  this 
removal  an  entirely  new  rule  for  life  and  worship  is  set  up 
for  both  parties  through  Christ  (c).  Yet  the  law,  according  to 
its  real  meaning,  is  fulfilled  in  Christianity,  because,  inasmuch 
as  it  must  yield  to  this  new  law,  it  typically  pointed  to  it  (d). 

(a)  The  ultimate  end  of  the  world  appointed  by  God,  whicli 
is  to  be  reached  by  the  execution  of  the  eternal  purpose  of 
redemption,  has  begun  to  be  realized  in  the  Church,^  in  so  far 
as  Christ  has  been  given  her  by  God  as  Head  (Eph.  i.  22). 
His  position  as  supreme  head  (vTrkp  iravra)  has  been  not  only 
thereby  indicated,  but  the  idea  already  hinted  at,  1  Cor.  xii.  2  7, 
of  an  organic  oneness  of  the  Church  united  with  Christ  has 
here  become  a  favourite  expression  for  the  nature  of  the  Church 
herself,  so  far  as  the  relation  to  Christ  aimed  at  in  the  plan  of 
the  world  and  of  salvation  is  realized  in  her.  Christ  is  the 
head  (Eph.  iv.  1 5),  the  Church  is  His  body  (ver.  1 2 ;  CoL 
i.  24) ;  both  are,  as  the  head  and  the  body,  inseparably  united 
(ver.  18).''    And  not  only  does  the  Church,  as  the  body,  stand 

^  In  our  Epistles  {**>.>)«■/«  occurs  most  frequently  for  the  whole  community, 
i.e.  the  Church  ;  but  it  is  also  used  for  local  churches  (Col.  iv.  16  ;  Phil.  iv.  15), 
and  for  single  meetings  within  these  (Col.  iv.  15  ;  Philem.  2),  quite  as  §  92,  a, 
footnote  1.  The  individual  members  of  the  Church  stand,  moreover,  in  a 
fellowship  of  life  with  Christ,  in  virtue  of  which  He  is  in  them  and  they  in 
Him  (§  101,  a) ;  and  thus,  on  that  account,  all  things  begin  to  be  gathered 
together  in  Christ  in  the  Church,  and  the  end  of  the  world  to  be  realized, 
according  to  Eph.  i.  10. 

*  Now,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  §  94,  c,  the  man  is  the  woman's  head  (to  be 
sure,  as  her  lord  chiefly),  marriage  is  presented  as  the  earthly  type  of  this 
relation  (Eph.  v.  23), — in  it  the  woman  is  subject  to  the  man  (ver.  24).    At  th« 
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in  need  of  Christ,  as  the  head  (ii.  19  ;  Eph.  iv.  15,  16),  but 
the  apostle  ventures  the  bold  expression,  that  Christ  also 
needs  the  Church,  as  the  body,  as  that  which  belongs  to  His 
completeness,  makes  His  being  just  quite  complete  (i.  23  : 
TO  "jrXijpafia  avrov).  For  although  the  apostle  no  doubt 
expressly  adds  that  it  is  He  who  fills  the  whole  universe 
with  His  universal  Lordship,  yet  He  can  do  this  only  by  this 
union  with  the  Church,  to  which  He  had  been  appointed  in 
the  world's  plan  (§  103,  h).  As  the  body  of  Christ,  the  Church 
must  increase.  This  increase,  wrought  by  God  (av^<n<i  tov 
Oeov),  proceeds  organically  from  the  head,  and  is  mediated  by 
the  various  joints  and  bands  which  connect  the  body  with  the 
head,  and  convey  to  us  the  vital  powers  of  the  head  (Col. 
ii.  1 9),  i.e.  by  the  different  helpful  agencies  of  Christ,  by  which 
He,  according  to  the  activity  corresponding  to  the  measure 
of  the  gifts  of  grace  each  member  has  received,  promotes  the 
increase  of  the  Church  (Eph.  iv.  16),  that  she  may  increasingly 
become  in  all  parts  what  she  ought  to  be  as  the  body  corre- 
sponding to  the  head  (ver.  1 5),  that  she  may  reach  the  statura 
of  a  mature  man,  may  become  an  avrjp  TeXeioi  (ver.  13). 
This  manhood  (rfKiKla  tov  TrXrjpcofiaTO'i  rov  XpiaTov)  is  that 
state  in  which,  through  the  perfecting  her  relation  to  Christ,, 
who  now  communicates  Himself  entirely  to  her,  the  Church, 
is  herself  filled  with  the  whole  fulness  of  Christ ;  and  because 
in  Him  dwells  all  the  fulness  of  Godhead,  she  is  herself  filled 
up  to  the  measure  of  all  the  fulness  of  God  (iii.  1 9  ;  comp. 
§  103,  d).*     But  thereby,  at  the  same  time,  is  perfected  her 

same  time  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  Christ  is  a  relation  of  love  (vi.  24  ; 
comp.  1  Cor.  xvi.  22).  But  as  the  man  lives  in  the  wife,  who  is  but  a  part  of 
his  very  self  (vv.  28,  29),  so  Christ  lives  in  the  Church,  the  members  of  His  own 
body,  which,  ver.  80,  are  perhaps  so  designated  as  having  grown  out  from  Him 
(comp.  1  Cor.  xi.  12).  Marriage  thus  comes  to  be  a  prophecy  full  of  mystery 
(comp.  §  73,  d)  of  the  relation  of  Christ  to  His  body,  inasmuch  as  He,  like  as 
the  man  left  father  and  mother  to  be  joined  to  his  wife  (Gen.  ii.  24),  once  left 
heaven  in  order  perfectly  to  realize  His  marriage  union  with  the  Church 
(vT.  81,  82),  which  He  is  even  now  preparing  for  Himself  as  His  bride,  while 
He  seeks  to  lead  her  on  to  ever  spotless  holiness  (ver.  27  ;  comp.  2  Cor.  xi.  2). 
So  little  does  there  lie  in  ver.  81  ff.  any  reference  to  the  coming  of  Christ  into 
the  world,  as  little  can  one,  with  Pfleiderer,  p.  490  [E.  T.  ii.  222],  seek  a  polemic 
against  Docetism,  which  he  drags  in  only  by  an  impossible  interpretation,  p.  432 
[E.  T.  ii.  163],  in  iv.  20flF.  (comp.  on  the  other  hand,  §  102,  d). 

'  It  is  certainly  a  mistake  when  Gess,  p.  270,  thinks  that  in  «?./«/«  t»w  rf.r.fti- 
ftxTts  the  reference  is  to  the  manhood  of  Christ  Himself,  so  that  the  indwelling 
VOL.  IL  H 
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relation  to  God,  who  is  over  all  her  memhers,  works  by  all  of 
them,  and  lives  in  all  of  them  (iv.  6) ;  and  thereby  is  the  goal 
of  the  world  reached,  in  which  God  is  to  be  aU  in  aU  (1  Cor. 
XV.  28).'* 

(&)  While,  now,  the  Church  realizes  herself  in  the  midst 
of  the  Koafio^,  she  finds  pre-Christian  humanity  separated 
by  the  profound  religious-historical  contrast  of  Judaism  and 
heathenism.  But  the  work  of  redemption,  which  has  removed 
the  rent  between  men  and  the  higher  world  of  spirits,  as  also 
that  between  earth  and  heaven  (§  104),  is  shown  here  also  as 
the  removal  of  aU  existing  contrasts.  Christ  has  become  the 
peacemaker  (Eph.  ii.  14 :  ^  elprjvr]  r)fi5iv),  when  He  came  and 
proclaimed  an  equal  salvation  to  the  near  and  the  far  off 
(Isa.  IviL  19),  i.e.  to  Jew  and  Gentile  (ver.  17).  But  the 
union  of  the  two  has,  in  the  first  place,  been  brought  about  in 
this  way,  that  the  heathen  had  obtained  a  share  in  the  promise 
to  Israel, — that  they  have  become  avjKXrjpovofia  koI  ava-awfia 
Kol  a-v/jbfiiTO')(a  t^9  i'7rayye\ia<i,  and  this  in  Christ,  in  whose 
redeeming  work  they  share  by  the  preaching  of  the  word 
working  faith  in  them  (iii  6).  This  promise  was  originally 
the  distinction  of  Israel,  by  which  the  Israelites,  as  those  whose 
hope  rested  specially  upon  the  Messiah  (i.  12  :  7rpor)\'7rcKQra<i 
iv  ra>  XpiarS),  stood  in  a  relation,  even  though  one  as  yet 
only  ideal,  to  Him  in  whom  the  Church  was  to  obtain  her 
head,  and  to  be  led  on  to  the  realization  of  God's  saving  plan. 
They  were  therefore,  according  to  the  counsel  of  Him  who 

of  the  lexfifuiiM  was  perfected  in  Him  gradually.  Bold  but  touching  is  the 
reference  to  the  age  in  which  the  Church  becomes  perfect,  as  she  is  to  be  accord- 
ing to  Eph.  i.  23  (Pfleiderer,  p.  442  [E.  T.  ii.  173]),  where  Pfleiderer  holds  fast 
to  the  only  correct  explanation,  which  has  been  abandoned  by  Gess,  p.  258, 
from  reasons  which  are  set  aside  by  the  former  analysis  of  the  passage.  But  it 
is  inconceivable  how  he  can  found  on  this  a  difference  between  the  Epistles  to 
the  Colossians  and  Ephesians,  that  what  in  the  one  is  regarded  as  concluded  in 
Christ,  is  to  be  realized  in  the  other  by  the  growth  and  increase  of  the  Church. 
Here  the  Chriatology  is  emphasized  as  against  the  false  teachers ;  in  the  other 
the  practical  consequences  for  the  Church  are  drawn  out,  without  the  Christo- 
logical  idea  being  thereby  regarded  a  "  still  imperfect  abstraction." 

*  The  more  Paul,  according  to  §  99,  c,  had  once  hoped  that  this  goal  in 
humanity  would  be  reached  completely,  all  the  more  do  we  understand  how, 
later,  when  he  became  conscious  of  restraints  on  his  missionary  activity,  he 
could  think  only  with  tears  on  those  who  remained  enemies  to  the  cross  of 
Christ,  and  thereby  shut  themselves  out  from  this  goal  (Phil.  iii.  18,  and  with 
this  "Woiss,  rUiliprerhrief,  1859,  p.  276). 
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works  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  His  will,  predesti- 
nated to  that  to  which  they  had  attained  as  their  appointed 
portion  (ver.  1 1 :  eKXrjpdodijfiev) ;  while  the  heathen,  who  stood 
in  no  relation  to  Messiah,  because  they,  being  far  off  from  the 
theocracy  of  Israel  and  the  covenants  of  promise,  had  no  God 
and  no  hope  (ii.  12),  hear  for  the  first  time  in  the  gospel  of  the 
existing  deliverance,  and  having  received  it  in  faith,  receive 
also  through  the  promised  Spirit  the  earnest  of  the  complete 
salvation  guaranteed  in  it  (i.  13,  14).  And  thus  those  who 
were  once  foreigners,  and  had  no  right  of  citizenship  in  the 
tlieocracy,  become  now,  according  to  ii.  19,  fellow -citizens 
with  the  saints  (comp.  Eom.  xi,  16),  and  members  of  God's 
household,  whose  familia  is  made  up  of  the  children  of  the 
patriarchs  (comp.  ii.  13  :  ot  Trore  ovTe<i  fiaxpav  iyyv^ 
iyev^6i]Te).^  But  if  it  is  suggested  by  the  direXXoTpLcofievoL 
(ii  12)  that  even  the  Gentiles,  though  they  have  never 
belonged  to  the  theocracy,  were  yet  originally  destined  to 
participate  in  it  (§  104,  c),  then  the  union  of  Gentiles  and 
rfews  in  the  Church  but  realizes  the  divine  plan  of  the  world, 
which  appointed  the  whole  of  humanity  to  be  united  in 
Christ,  even  though  this  union  was  only  promised  to  Israel, 
and  prepared  beforehand  in  IsraeL 

(c)  Tlie  complete  union  of  heathens  with  Jews  does  not 
depend  only  on  this,  that  the  former  share  now  in  what  the 
latter  formerly  enjoyed,  but  also  in  this,  that  that  has  been 
taken  away  which  had  formerly  prevented  fellowship  between 
them,  and  which  was  the  enmity  which,  like  a  dividing  wall, 
kept  the  two  portions  of  pre-Christian  humanity  apart,  and  which 
was  originated  and  ever  would  be  afresh  by  the  hedge  of  the 
law  shutting  up  the  Jews  under  a  painful  rule  of  life  hateful 
to  the  heathen,  and  denying  them  free  intercourse  with  the 
nations  (Eph.  ii.  14  :  to  fieaoTot^ov  rov  ^payfiov).  But  now 
Christ  has  abolished  the  law  of  commandments  consisting  in 

*  All  this  corresponds  perfectly  to  the  statements  of  the  earlier  Epistles, 
explained  §  90,  c,  since,  ver,  1 1 ,  the  election  of  Israel  is  not  to  be  referred  to 
the  KxUfts  euZ  (comp.  Pfleiderer,  p.  438  [E.  T.  ii,  169]),  which,  though  often 
supplied,  did  not  then  exist,  but  the  obtainment  of  the  saving  blessing  {xx.r,^»t) 
promised  to  them  ;  and  ii.  17  does  not  refer  to  the  preaching  through  the  Spirit 
<Pfleiderer,  p.  445  [E.  T.  ii.  176]),  but  to  the  earthly  preaching  of  Christ,  which 
brought  a  salvation  bound  to  no  national  privileges,  and  hence  destined  for 
those  that  are  far  off  as  for  those  that  arc  near. 
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ordinances  (hoyfiaTa)  in  His  flesh  (ver.  15).*  And  so  along 
with  the  root  of  the  enmity,  He  has  taken  away  at  the  same 
time  the  enmity  itself  (ver.  16  :  aTro^retm?  rrfv  e^^dpav  iv 
avTw,  scil.  ru>  a-Tavpa).  But  with  the  abolition  of  the  law 
the  dividing  wall  between  Gentiles  and  Jews  has  been  taken 
away,  and  nothing  now  prevents  the  complete  union  of  the 
two.  So  long  as  the  law  was  in  force,  the  Jews  were  bound 
to  a  different  rule  of  life  than  tlie  Gentiles ;  but  both  now 
are  made  one  new  man  in  the  fellowship  of  life  with  Christ 
(ver.  1 5) ;  they  have  but  one  rule  of  life  in  which  every 
difference  which  separated  pre-Christian  humanity  falls  away, 
because  Christ  is  all  and  in  all  (comp.  Col.  iii.  11).  The 
law  gave  to  the  Jews  a  law  appointed  for  them  to  attain 
reconciliation  with  God  by  means  of  its  institution  of  sacrifice ; 
both  are  now  united  in  one  awfia,  and  in  this  union  are 
reconciled  to  God  in  the  same  way  (namely,  by  the  cross) 
(ver.  16;  comp.  Col.  i.  21,  22);  both  have  access  to  God 
through  Christ  in  one  spirit  (ver.  18).  But  in  order  to  bring 
about  this  unity  of  the  new  rule  of  life  and  of  sacrifice, 
Christ  has  to  remove  the  old  rule  of  the  law  by  His  death 
(ver.  15 :  Xva)? 

*  This,  from  its  connection  with  vv.  13,  16,  can  only  be  so  understood  that 
Christ,  while  He  gave  His  flesh  to  the  bloody  death  of  the  cross,  so  founded 
the  new  ordinance  of  salvation,  and  set  aside  the  old  ordinance  of  the  law. 
And  this  is  confirmed  by  Col.  ii.  14,  by  which,  at  the  same  time  that  God 
blotted  out  the  handwriting  of  the  law  condemning  us,  He  at  the  same  timo 
took  the  law  even  itself  (««)  avTo),  which  by  its  (unfulfilled  and  unfulfillable) 
commandments  ever  stood  against  us  as  an  enemy,  out  of  the  way,  while  He 
nailed  it  to  the  cross,  i.e.  publicly  proclaimed  it  as  set  aside  by  the  death  oh 
the  cross  (comp.  §  100,  c,  footnote  9).  This  leads  on,  no  doubt,  to  the  thought 
in  Rom,  x.  4  (comp,  §  87,  a,  footnote  1),  but  our  Epistles  evidently  see  in  this 
the  setting  aside  of  the  law  of  commandments  generally.  If  the  earlier  Epistles 
bring  this  about  subjectively  for  the  individual  by  his  being  dead  with  Christ, 
this  view  is  to  be  found,  Col,  iL  20,  in  our  Epistles,  and  even  the  earlier  Epistles 
speak  quite  objectively  of  the  transitory  character  of  the  law  (§  72,  c).  In 
particular,  the  characterizing  of  the  law,  moreover,  by  its  Vtynitrit,  quite  reminds 
one  of  the  substitution  of  yfi/ina  by  trnv/ia  in  the  older  Epistles. 

*  It  is  therefore  unjustifiable  when  Pfleiderer,  p,  448  [E.  T.  ii.  179],  finds 
here  a  confusion  of  different  thoughts,  which  he  traces  back  to  the  combination 
of  the  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  with  the  new  thoughts  of  the 
author.  The  only  peculiarity  of  our  Epistle  is  that  the  abolition  of  the  law  is 
no  longer  pressed  by  way  of  argument  against  a  righteousness  by  law,  or  tho 
unauthorized  demands  of  the  Jewish  rule  of  life.  The  contrast  between  the 
righteousness  of  God  gotten  by  faith  and  one's  own  righteousness  through  the 
law  (Phil.  iii.  9),  only  illustrates  the  nature  of  the  Christian  life,  which  finds 
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f  (d)  The  more  that  the  stress  of  Jewish  opposition  to  the 
missionary  sphere  of  Paul  was  broken  in  the  later  period  of 
liis  life,  the  more  in  his  mixed  churches  had  the  power  of 
the  Christian  spirit  and  the  need  of  organizing  a  new  common 
rule  of  life  set  the  Jewish  Christians  gradually  free  in  a  more 
comprehensive  manner  from  the  customs  of  their  fathers,  as 
Paul  himself  had  in  principle  from  the  first  urged  (comp. 
§  87,  &),  the  more  easily  does  the  altered  position  to  the  law 
become  evident,  which  our  Epistles  show.  For  the  more  that 
the  law  lost  its  significance  in  its  literal  form  even  for  the 
Jewish  Christians,  all  the  more  had  Paul  to  seek  elsewhere  a 
reason  for  abiding  significance  suitable  to  it  as  the  divine 
law;  and  for  this  the  typical  interpretation  presents  itself, 
of  which,  moreover,  there  are  hints  in  the  earlier  Epistles 
(comp.  §  73,  c).  According  to  this  interpretation,  as  it  is  in 
principle  formulated,  Col.  il  17,  the  legal  institutions  are  but 
the  cKia  Twv  fieWomav,  i.e.  the  shadowy  patterns  of  the 
institutions  of  the  Messianic  age;  they  picture,  to  be  sure, 
their  outer  form,  but  do  not  contain  their  essence.  The  body 
itself,  i.e.  the  concrete  realization  of  them,  belongs  to  Christ  (to 
Bk  acofia  Xpiarov),  inasmuch  as  He  is  their  author  and  imposes 
them.  His  atoning  sacrifice,  given  of  His  free  will,  is  the  real 
atoning  sacrifice  acceptable  to  God  (Eph.  v.  2) ;  the  circumcision 
wrought  by  Him,  which  consists  in  the  putting  off  in  baptism 
of  the  aa>fia,  ruled  by  the  <Tdp^,  completed  in  the  fellowship 
of  His  life,  is  the  true  circumcision  not  made  with  hands 
(Col.  iL  11).  Christians  are  therefore  those  really  circumcised ; 
their  T^rpeia,  wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  the  true  service 
of  God  (Phil.  iii.  3 ;  comp.  Pom.  xii.  1),  and  the  exercise  of 
Christian  love  (iv.  18)  and  the  discharge  of  the  apostolic 
office  (ii.  17;  comp.  Rom.  xv.  1 6)  are  the  real  sacrifices.  In 
this  way  the  law  in  its  deepest  sense  is  fulfilled  in  Chris- 
tianity, so  far  as  its  oi*dinances  image  in  a  shadowy  way  the 
nature  of  the  law  of  Christian  life ;  and  it  is  self-evident 
that  its  commandments  continue  regulative  in  Christianity, 

its  chief  good  in  the  Lord,  as  the  ground  of  all  confidence  and  of  all  joy. 
The  polemic  against  giving  value  to  ahstinence  from  meats  and  drinks,  or  the 
observance  of  particular  feast-days  (Col.  ii.  16),  comes  in  only  from  the  point 
of  view  of  dependence  on  ordinances,  as  these  in  general  belong  to  the  imma- 
ture stage  of  the  religious  development  of  pre-Christian  times  (ver.  20 ;  comp. 
moreover.  Gal.  ir.  3,  9). 
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where  they  directly  reveal  God's  will  regarding  the  natural 
relationships  of  life  (Eph.  vi  2  ;  §  101,  J).^ 

§  106.  Christianity  as  the  Principle  of  Fellowship. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  Church  to  realize  ever  more  completely 
by  unanimity  the  oneness  objectively  given  to  her,  a  oneness 
which  is  not  destroyed  by  the  variety  of  her  gifts,  which  have 
in  view  the  one  goal  of  real  perfection  {a).  But  this  can 
only  be  fulfilled  by  an  unselfish  and  humble  love,  which  by 
meekness  and  long-suffering,  as  also  by  kind  and  yielding 
gentleness,  renders  all  contention  impossible  (&).  Instead  of 
unprofitable  asceticism  is  to  come  not  only  abstinence  from 
heathenish  lusts,  but  also  from  such  words  as  disturb  the 
fellowship  of  love ;  and,  in  general,  social  intercourse  is  to  be 
consecrated  even  in  word  to  the  service  of  love  and  the  praise 
of  God  (c).  More  especially  those  natural  duties,  which  the 
fundamental  forms  of  human  social  life  require,  are  to  be 
fulfilled  in  Christianity  to  the  fullest  extent  {d). 

(a)  On  the  removal  of  the  opposition  between  Jew  and 
Gentile,  the  Church  becomes  conscious  only  in  an  original 
way  of  what  her  task  is,  namely,  to  realize  unanimity  (elp^vrj), 
and  thus  to  be  in  her  sphere  what  Christ  in  a  more  compre- 
hensive sense  is  for  the  whole  universe.  On  that  very 
account  is  she   one  body,  in  this   organic  unity  is  already 

8  It  is  a  mistake  when  Banr,  p.  275  ff.,  supposes  that  Judaism  and  Christianity 
are  drawn  more  closely  together  in  our  Epistles  than  in  the  earlier  ones.  By  the 
special  emphasizing  of  the  principle  of  the  typical  character  of  the  Old  Testament 
institutions,  the  significance  which  these  have  in  themselves  is  rather  evidently 
put  in  the  background.  In  the  earlier  Epistles  the  significance  is  strongly 
maintained  which  circumcision  as  such  had  (§  71,  a)  ;  here,  where  the  typical 
significance  of  circumcision  seems  to  be  fulfilled  in  baptism  (Col.  ii.  11,  12),  the 
circumcision  made  with  hands  in  the  flesh  is  designated  as  a  Xtyofiiyn,  i.e.  as 
something  not  real  (Eph.  ii.  11  ;  comp.  Pfleiderer,  p.  436  [E.  T.  ii.  167]) ;  it  is  even 
a  »«T«T<>/tj»  (Phil.  iii.  3),  a  mutilation  without  a  pxirpose  (comp.  Gal.  v.  12).  Cir- 
cumcision has  lost  any  significance  in  itself,  since  it  has  been  fulfilled  in  atypical 
sense.  What  Paul  has  said  in  the  earlier  Epistles,  therefore,  of  the  original  sig- 
nificance of  circumcision,  is  not  taken  away,  but  attention  to  that  is  put  purposely 
in  the  background.  In  the  foreground  of  his  Christian  consciousness  is  put 
the  view,  that  everything  of  real  good  which  Judaism  possessed  must  now  be 
regarded  by  him  as  not  only  useless,  but  hurtful,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  hindrance 
to  seek  and  find  in  Christ  the  highest  good  ;  it  must  even  be  regarded  as  folly 
(Phil.  iii.  7,  8).  To  Judaism  abiding  in  unbelief,  all  its  holy  institutions,  as  all  its 
blessings,  have  become  perverted  into  worthless,  even  hurtful  possessions. 
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intimated  her  calling  for  the  realization  of  elpijvij  (Col.  iii.  1 5 : 
€i<i  ^v  iK\r}6eTe  iv  ivl  o-cofiaTt).  To  the  ^v  (rmfia  there  also 
corresponds  the  li/  Trvevaa  (Eph.  iv.  4),  the  one  Spirit,  which 
is  given  to  the  Church  by  Christ,  and  assures  her  of  the 
common  saving  blessings  (vv.  5,  6).^  But  the  Christian  hope 
established  in  the  Church  is  proclaimed  to  her  in  the  gospel 
(Col.  i.  5),  and  stress  was  laid  on  the  universal  character  of 
the  gospel  at  a  time  when  alien  speculations  would  press 
into  the  Church  and  endanger  her  unity  (§59,  c).  But  this 
unity  of  the  gospel  is  also  guaranteed  in  this  way,  that  it  is 
the  same  instruments  called  of  God  and  endowed  with  His 
Spirit  (Eph.  iii.  5  :  oi  arfioi,  airoaroXoi,  koI  '7rpo(f>fJTai)  which 
proclaim  it.  On  the  foundation  laid  and  established  by  them, 
of  which  Christ  is  the  corner-stone,  as  He  forms  the  central 
point  in  the  proclamation  of  salvation,  is  each  community, 
and  therewith  each  Church,  built  up  into  the  one  temple  of 
God  (comp.  §  92,  a),  in  which  God  in  Christ  or  in  His  Spirit 
dwells  (ii  20-22).'    To  this  unity  of  the  Church  objectively 

^  As  the  Spirit  is  the  earnest  of  the  one  hope  (§  101,  c),  each  member  is  so 
added  to  the  Church,  that  one  and  the  same  hope  is  quickened  in  him  at 
the  same  time  in  this  calling  {^koJus  ku.)  ixXr^iiri  U  /nS.  ix^Ht  <-qf  K>.f,(rtu; 
t//t*lf).  But  the  oneness  of  the  hope  rests  again  on  the  oneness  of  Christ  as 
KVftas,  as  also  of  faith  on  Him,  and  of  baptism  into  Him  by  which  the  calling 
is  subjectively  and  objectively  perfected  (ver.  5) ;  and  on  the  oneness  of  God  as 
the  Father  of  aU  believers,  in  whom  their  relation  to  God,  intended  in  the  plan 
of  the  world  and  of  redemption,  is  realized  in  their  fellowship  with  Christ 
(ver.  6 ;  comp.  §  105,  a).  But  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  can  be  preserved  only 
if  the  Church,  kept  firmly  bound  together  by  the  bond  of  unanimity,  resists 
(Eph.  iv.  3)  the  entrance  and  influence  of  every  other  (devilish)  spiiit ;  she  can 
only  stand  fast  in  the  one  spirit,  if  she  contends  with  one  heart  for  the  faith  in 
the  gospel  (Phil.  L  27),  and  looks  with  one  heart  at  the  one  goal  (ii.  2  :  rvft^ux" 
TO  I»  ffntvfnt),  which  is  presented  in  the  hope  set  before  her. 

*  To  regard  the  apostles  and  prophets  as  themselves  the  foundation,  in  oppo- 
sition to  1  Cor.  iii  11  (Pfleiderer,  p.  446  [E.  T.  iL  178] ;  Immer,  p.  377),  is 
therefore  irreconcilable  with  the  designation  of  Christ  as  the  comer-stone, 
because  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  could  least  so  co-ordinate  the  head  of  the 
Chnrch  with  its  members  (even  the  most  important  of  them).  To  be  sure,  in 
the  earlier  Epistles  it  is  the  apostolic  activity  in  the  founding  of  churches 
which  is  alone  presented  (§  89,  c) ;  but  here  it  is  their  upbuilding  (i<rM*«3»jai7i>) 
which  is  specially  treated  of,  wherein  even  in  1  Cor.  iii.  10-14  the  fellow- 
labourers  of  the  apostle  are  also  noticed,  but  only  in  so  far  as  this  ensues  by 
the  preserving  and  conforming  of  the  foundation  laid  by  the  apostles,  it  is  called 
at  the  same  time  the  foundation  of  the  prophets.  These  particularly  are  noticed 
on  this  account,  because  in  our  Epistles  the  contents  of  the  Epistles  are  regarded 
essentially  as  the  mystery  made  known  (§  102,  c)  through  divine  revelation  ;  and 
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considered  the  manifoldness  of  the  gifts  of  grace  stands  in 
no  contradiction,  by  which  grace  is  given  to  each  individual 
member  of  the  Church  according  to  the  measure  of  the  gift 
of  Christ  (iv.  7;  comp.  ver.  16),^  Along  with  apostles  and 
prophets,  who  are  even  in  the  earlier  Epistles  the  first  and 
the  most  eminent  possessors  of  gifts,  appear,  ver.  11,  also 
evangelists,  who,  though  not  by  name,  yet  really  occurred 
before  (§  89,  c),  pastors  and  teachers,^  and,  as  possessors  of 
the  gift  of  government  and  of  service  (§  92,  d),  the  iiria-KOTToi, 
KOI  BiaKovot  (Phil.  i.  1).  But,  however  manifold  these  gifts 
might  be,  they  had  yet  all  but  one  object,  to  fit  saints  for  the 
work  of  the  ministration,  which  each  had  to  discharge  for  the 
development  of  the  Church  (Eph.  iv.'  12,  16).^ 

the  prophets,  like  the  apostles,  speak  (Eph.  iii.  4,  5)  xecr  utoxaXv^iv  (§  92,  6, 
footnote  8).  But  there  is  presented  no  reason  to  find  in  this,  with  Pfleiderer, 
a  placing  of  the  Spirit  as  an  independent  principle  of  truth  on  a  footin;< 
of  equality  with  Christ,  and  to  see  in  it  a  strengthening  of  the  Church 
consciousness. 

^  If,  in  contrast  with  §  92,  b,  footnote  7,  Christ  is  here  expressly  designated 
as  He  who,  after  His  ascension,  has  given  gifts  to  men  (vv.  8-10),  with  that 
has  to  be  connected  the  thought  that  from  Him,  as  the  head  of  the  Church, 
everything  proceeds  which  helps  to  the  increase  of  His  body, 

*  By  the  current  supposition  that  here  two  distinct  possessors  of  gifts  ara 
united  with  the  three  others,  it  is  yet  not  clear  that  the  gifts  of  government 
and  teaching  occurring  separately  in  the  earlier  Epistles  were  already  wont  to 
be  united  in  the  same  persons,  since  the  possessors  of  gifts  belonging  to  single 
churches  might  also  be  put  in  contrast  to  those  serving  the  whole  Church. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  without  more  ado  established  that  the  figure  of  a 
shepherd,  following  the  example  of  Peter  (§  47,  a,  footnote  1),  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  office  of  the  bishop,  as  Acts  xx.  28  cannot  bo  regulative  for  the  use  of  the 
word  by  the  apostle  (comp.  on  the  other  hand,  Phil.  i.  1),  and  the  figure  may 
refer  to  the  feeding  the  Church  with  the  word  of  truth,  and  may  be  but  a  figura- 
tive term  for  teacher.  But  that  the  words,  Eph.  iv.,  refer  chiefly  and  perhaps 
exclusively  to  gifts  of  teaching,  gives  likewise  no  ground  for  holding  that  in  our 
Epistles  the  main  stress  lies  on  the  advancement  of  knowledge  (§  102,  c). 

*  If  this  is  designated  an  eUoiofi^  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  human 
partnership  in  it,  there  is  also  implied  the  image  of  a  temple  of  God  (Eph. 
ii.  20-22),  just  as  in  §  92,  h;  while,  according  to  §  105,  a,  from  tlie  point  of 
view  of  the  help  given  by  Christ  (as  the  Head),  the  growth  of  the  body  is 
suggested.  It  is  peculiar  that  in  our  Epistles  both  images  have  come  to  be, 
for  the  apostle,  so  much  termini  iechnici,  wlioso  figurativeness  is  hardly  felt  by 
him,  that  he  mixes  them  up  one  with  another  in  many  ways  (ii.  21,  iv.  12,  16). 
The  uniform  end  of  this  development  ia,  however,  the  tiXs/otj;;,  which  is  more 
closely  defined,  ver.  13,  as  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  (§  102,  c),  in  contrast  to  the  spiritual  ^unripeness,  which  is  blown 
about  by  any  wind  of  doctrine  in  the  misleading  deceit  of  human  wisdom 
(ver.  14)  ;  and.  Col.   i.   28,  ns  tlie  manhood  (comp.   iv.   12)  in   fellowship  of 
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(b)  The  Church  can  reach  her  goal  only  when  she  ever 
more  completely  realizes  her  true  being  in  unanimity,  and  this 
takes  place  by  love.  The  uniform  striving  of  all  towards  one 
goal  can  be  realized  only  when  all  are  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  similar  love,  have  the  same  love  (PhiL  ii.  2).  Only  when 
all  Christian  virtues  are  perfected  and  bound  together  into  a 
unity  by  love  as  the  one  bond  of  perfection,  can  unanimity  rule 
in  the  heart  (Col,  iii.  14,  15  ;  comp.  Eph.  iv.  2,  3  ;  Phil.  iv.  2). 
And  hence  love  is  that  in  which  hearts  are  united  (Col.  ii.  2), 
forming  the  element  of  life  in  which  each  healthy  growth  of 
the  body  of  Christ  is  effected  (Eph,  iii.  18,  iv,  15).  Even 
in  the  earlier  Epistles  love  is  the  cardinal  Christian  virtue 
(§  93,  h),  and  here  from  this  point  of  view  its  significance  as 
such  is  more  accurately  established.^  But  the  love  which  is 
alone  capable  of  sustaining  unanimity  is,  according  to  Phil, 
ii  3,  4,  an  unselfish  love,  which  seeks  not  its  own  (comp. 
1  Cor.  xiii.  5,  x.  24),  and  therefore  forms  the  contrast  to  all 
selfish  party  striving  {jepiOeia), — a  humble  love  also,  which,  far 
from  vain  ambition,  readily  and  willingly  subjects  self  to  another 
(comp.  Eph.  V.  21).  And  thus  here,  as  in  the  earlier  Epistles 
(§  93,  a),  humility  is  connected  with  love  (iv.  2  ;  Col.  iiL  12), — 
a  humility  which  in  both  passages  is  associated  with  a  meekness 
which  is  not  easily  provoked  (comp.  Eph.  iv.  26  ;  Col.  iii.  8), 
and  with  a  long-suffering  which  bears  patiently  with  the 
weakness  or  the  wrongs  of  others,  and  thus  passes  over  again 
to  love  (Eph.  iv.  2  :  dve)(^6fievoi  aWijXcov  ev  ayaTrr] ;  comp.  Col. 
iii.  12,  13),  with  which  we  formerly  found  both  united. 
Here  also,  as  formerly,  the  love  of  which  Christ  Himself,  Eph. 

life  with  Christ,  which  is  reached  by  right  practical  instruction,  in  contrast  to 
the  perverse  method  in  which  a  higher  perfection  of  Christian  life  was  striven 
after  at  Colosse.  To  this  perfection  no  one  is  ever  to  believe  that  he  has 
already  attained  (Phil.  ilL  12-14)  ;  rather  ought  he,  according  to  the  beautiful 
oxymoron  of  the  apostle,  to  seek  perfection  in  this  way,  never  imagining  him- 
self perfect,  but  always  striving  after  perfection  (iii.  15  ;  comp.  §  26,  d). 

*  Love  is  the  special  fruit  of  righteousness  (Phil,  i,  11),  the  result  of  Christ 
dwelling  in  our  hearts  (Eph,  iii.  17,  18)  ;  for  it  inquiries  are  first  made  (Col,  L  8  ; 
Philem.  5),  it  is  first  prayed  for  (Phil,  i,  9),  exhortations  to  it  before  everything 
else  are  made  (Eph,  v.  2).  If  it  appears  (as  §  62,  b)  to  be  co-ordinated  with  faith, 
Eph.  i.  15,  Col,  L  4  (when  as  love  to  all  the  saints,  it  depends  on  the  hope  com- 
mon to  them,  ver,  5),  and  perhaps  Philem.  5,  this  happens  only  when  inquiries 
are  made  after  principal  points  in  which  the  position  of  the  Church  shows  it 
tleserving  of  praise  ;  but  Eph,  vi.  23  proves  that  there  can  be  no  actual  co-ordi- 
nation by  which  faith  would  become  a  virtue  alongside  of  love. 
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V.  2,  is  set  forth  as  a  pattern,  is  a  love  which  kindly  gives 
(iv.  32  :  -^prjaTol,  eva-TrXay^voL ;  Col.  iii.  12  :  crfKayyva  olKTtp- 
fiov  ')(pr)GT6Tr)<i),  as  it  is  a  love  which  meekly  forgives,  after  the 
pattern  of  God  (ver.  13;  Eph.  iv.  32,  v.  1);  and  this,  Phil. 
iv.  5,  is  comprehended  in  the  idea  of  considerate  and  con- 
descending forbearance  (eTTietKe?,  comp.  2  Cor.  x.  1),  which 
yields  in  every  quarrel,  and  ends  it. 

(c)  The  more  our  Epistles  combat  a  tendency  to  place  the 
essence  of  Christian  morality  in  an  unfruitful,  pretentious 
(Col.  ii.  23)  asceticism  (§  59,  c),  in  which  Paul  could  see  only 
a  relapse  into  the  aroL^ela  tow  Koa-fiov  (ver.  20),  the  more 
would  it  be  necessary  to  show  how  Christian  morality  had  to 
busy  itself  with  the  relationships  of  the  natural  life.  Hence 
those  ever  repeated  emphatic  hints  thereto,  how  moral  purity 
and  spotlessness  is  the  goal  of  Christianity  (Col.  i.  2  2  ;  Eph. 
i.  4,  V.  27;  Phil.  i.  10,  ii.  15;  comp.  iv.  8,  9),  with 
which,  here  especially,  is  given  abstinence  from  the  cardinal 
heathen  lusts  of  unchastity  and  covetousness  (Col.  iii.  5 ; 
Eph.  V.  3,  5 ;  comp.  §  100,  6).^  It  is,  however,  social  inter- 
course whose  consecration  the  exhortations  of  our  Epistles 
have  in  view.  It  is  not  only  sinful  wrath  against  which 
Paul  utters  a  warning,  but  even  against  the  outbreak  of  that 
wrath  in  clamour  and  reviling  (Col.  iii.  8;  Eph.  iv.  31); 
above  all,  he  forbids  lying  (CoL  iii.  9),  as  that  destroys  that 
fellowship  of  Christians  one  with  another,  suitable  to  fellow- 
members  (demanding  as  it  does  confidence,  and  therefore 
veracity)  (Eph.  iv.  25),  and  without  which  the  idea  of  the  Church 
cannot  be  realized®  (note  a).  But  a  yet  greater  emphasis  is 
laid  on  the  significance  of  speech  in  social  intercourse.  It 
ought  always  to  be  with  circumspection,  to  give  one's  neighbour 

'  Paul  specially  warns  against  participation  in  heathen  conviviality,  in  which 
one  cannot  giro  way  without  gluttony  (Eph.  v.  18)  and  unchastity  (comp. 
Rom.  xiii.  13),  and  which  ever  again  drew  into  fellowship  with  heathenish  sin 
(v.  7,  11)  ;  and  he  sets  the  command  to  work  over  against  the  prohibition  from 
stealing,  as  the  former  seeks  to  gain  not  only  support  for  one's  own  self,  but  also 
the  means  of  doing  good  (iv.  28). 

•  He  asks  practical  wisdom  in  intercourse  with  those  who  are  not  Christians, 
a  wisdom  which  redeems  the  right  opportunity,  is  always  ready  to  give  the  right 
answer  with  conciliatory  words  (Col.  iv.  6,  6),  and  uses  every  moment  to  exer- 
cise a  bettering  influence  on  them  (Eph.  v.  11-16).  Christian  morality  is  at  the 
same  time  characterized  (Phil.  iv.  8)  as  that  which  is  lovable  and  praiseworthy, 
and  has  a  good  report  among  men  (comp.  §  47,  d). 
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an  evidence  of  love  by  an  upbuilding  corresponding  to  his 
need,  in  contrast  to  corrupt  (Eph.  iv.  29),  empty,  frivolous,  or 
even  obscene  talk  (CoL  iii.  8  :  ala'xpdkoyla ;  comp.  Eph.  v.  4). 
The  highest  aim  of  social  intercourse  is  to  make  room  for  the 
word  of  Christ  in  society,  for  mutual  teaching  and  instruction, 
as  also  for  edification  by  the  very  manifold  forms  of  praise 
(Col.  iii  16;  Eph.  v.  19).  That  is  connected  with  the  very- 
special  emphasis  which  is  put  on  the  duty  of  thanksgiving 
(CoL  L  12,  ii  7,  iii.  15,  17,  iv.  2 ;  Eph.  v.  4,  20  ;  Phil.  iv.  6  ; 
comp.  Col.  i  3  ;  Philera.  4 ;  Eph.  i.  16  ;  Phil,  i,  3),  by  which 
accordingly  the  blessed  fellowship  must  serve  the  final  end  of 
the  work  of  salvation,  the  glorification  of  God  as  in  §  99,  ^ 
(Eph.  i.  6,  12,  14,  iii  21 ;  Pha  i  11,  ii  11,  iv.  20).^ 

(d)  The  more  that  Christianity  is  regarded  as  the  principle 
of  fellowship,  the  more  must  the  transforming  influence  be 
emphasized  which  it  exerts  upon  the  forms  of  natural  social 
life.  The  family  is  the  fundamental  form  of  such  life,  and 
hence  in  our  Epistles  the  apostle  takes  up  in  such  special 
detail  the  relations  of  family  life,  and  develops  quite  systema- 
tically the  moral  duties,  which  spring  up  from  a  Christian 
point  of  view  for  the  individual  members  of  the  family. 
Accordingly,  we  are  not  to  look  for  discussions  of  the  prin- 
ciples relating  to  marriage,  which  we  met  with  in  the  earlier 
Epistles,  §  95.  The  fact  of  Christian  marriage  is  presupposed, 
and  therefore  aU  that  is  treated  of  is,  what  are  the  duties  this 
lays  upon  husbands  and  wives  ?  But  these  can  be  no  other 
than  such  as  are  essentially  already  implied  in  the  nature  of 
this  social  relationship  appointed  by  God,  because  Christianity 
cannot  abolish,  it  can  only  sanctify  that  relationship.^'*     But 

•  With  this  are  connected  the  exhortations  to  prayer  and  watchfulness  (Col. 
iv.  2  ;  Eph.  vi.  18  ;  Phil.  iv.  6  ;  comp.  1  Cor.  xvL  13  :  yfnytpurt,  and  §  62,  i), 
and  specially  to  intercession  (Col.  iv.  3 ;  Eph.  vL  18,  19  ;  Phil.  i.  19),  which 
the  blessed  fellowship  places  in  the  service  of  love,  and  in  which  the  apostlo 
himself  gives  the  pattern  (Col.  L  3,  9,  iu  1 ;  Eph.  L  16  ff.,  iii.  14  flF.;  PhiL 
L  9 ;  comp.  CoL  iv.  12).     Comp.  §  93,  6. 

'•  Even  in  the  Christian  state  the  fundamental  duty  of  the  wife  is  subjection 
(Col.  iiL  18),  and  the  reverential  fear  which  springs  from  that  (Eph.  v.  83). 
This  springs  directly  from  the  position  of  the  natural  subjection  of  the  wife 
(§  94,  c),  and  is  even  traced  back  to  that  (vv.  22,  23).  Just  so  the  duty  of 
love  towards  the  wife  on  the  part  of  the  man  results  (CoL  iii.  19)  from  this,  that 
marriage  is  essentially  the  fleshly  fellowship  of  the  sexes  (Eph.  v.  31) ;  the  maa 
loves  in  his  wife  only  a  part  of  himself  (v.  28,  29,  33). 
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while  the  Christian  now  acknowledges  that  marriage  is  a 
mystery,  which  points  to  the  relation  of  Christ  and  His 
Church  (ver.  32;  comp.  §  105,  a,  footnote  2),  Christ  is  the 
pattern  of  the  love  the  man  owes  to  the  wife  (vv.  25,  29), 
the  Church  in  her  subjection  to  Christ  the  pattern  of  the 
duty  of  the  wife  (ver.  24).  It  is  hence  clear  that  this  sub- 
jection of  the  wife  in  marriage  is  the  will  of  Christ,  that  she 
obey  her  own  Christian  husband  (ver.  22).  In  the  relation 
of  children  to  their  father,  the  same  absolute  obedience  con- 
tinues in  the  Christian  state  (Col.  iii.  2  9 ;  Eph.  vi.  1 : 
viraKovere  .  .  .  ev  Kvplai)  which  the  divine  commandment 
required  in  the  Old  Testament  (ver.  2).  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  parental  duty  is  therein  defined,  not  to  provoke 
children  to  resistance,  there  is  to  this,  in  the  first  place,  a 
caution  added,  that  the  trustfulness  which  forms  the  basis  of 
the  natural  relation  of  children  is  not  to  be  endangered  by 
discouragement  (Col.  iii.  21) ;  but  reference  is  here,  Eph.  vi.  4, 
expressly  made  to  this,  that  it  contradicts  the  nature  of 
Christian  nurture,  in  which  the  Lord  would  lead  and  instruct 
children.  It  follows  further,  that  the  father  is  to  conduct  the 
education  after  his  own  mind,  but  that  the  child  must  obey 
in  him  the  Lord  Himself  Finally,  a  very  full  discussion  by 
the  apostle  as  to  the  relation  of  slaves  is  only  an  illustration 
of  1  Cor.  vii.  22  (§  94,  b).  The  Christian  slave  remains  a 
slave,  but  he  serves  his  earthly  master  no  longer  from  fear 
and  compulsion,  but  without  eye-service  and  men-pleasing, 
with  hearty  goodwill,  because  in  him  he  sees  his  heavenly 
Master,  who  has  bidden  him  serve,  and  calls  him  to  account 
for  it  (Col.  iii.  22-25  ;  Eph.  vi.  5-8).  The  relationship  of 
slavery  has  thereby  lost  its  sting,  because  it  can  demand 
nothing  from  the  slave  but  what  he  does  of  himself  from  his 
own  free  impulse,  for  Christ's  sake.  Just  so  the  master  is  to 
give  to  his  slave  what  is  right  and  fair,  to  forbear  threatening 
for  the  sake  of  the  higher  Master  (Col.  iv.  1 ;  Eph.  vi.  9). 
All  arbitrary  lordship  has  ceased,  because  the  master  ventures 
to  demand  nothing  and  to  do  nothing  to  his  slave  but  what 
ho  is  able  to  answer  for  before  Christ.^^ 

^*  It  is  self-evident,  accordingly,  bow  Paul  sends  back  to  his  master  the  run- 
away slave  Onesimus,  whom  be  had  converted  (Philem.  11),  and  asks  for  him  a 
reception  as  of  a  Christian  brother,  and  pardon  (vv.  16-18).     He  yet  remains  a 
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SECTION  IV. 

THE  DOCTRINAL  METHOD  IN  THE  PASTORAL  EPISTLES. 
CHAPTER  XIIL 

CHRISTIANITY  AS  DOCTRINE. 

§  107.  The  WJwlesome  Doctrine. 

In  tlie  Pastoral  Epistles,  Christianity  is  regarded  as  essen- 
tially the  doctrine  of  the  truth,  on  a  believing  knowledge  of 
•which  salvation  depends  (a).  There  had  sprung  up  at  that 
time  an  unhealthy  striving  after  knowledge,  which,  because  it 
led  away  from  the  truth,  and  originated  divisions,  required  a 
special  emphasizing  of  wholesome  doctrine  (b).  But  this 
striving  must  everywhere  be  dangerous,  where  faith  itself  in 
its  deepest  roots  was  no  longer  healthy  (c).  As,  therefore, 
wholesome  doctrine  stands  in  closest  connection  with  pure 
piety,  the  doctrinal  errors  of  the  present  are  characterized  as 
themselves  symptoms  of  an  unhealthy  corruption  of  the 
religious  life  {d). 

(a)  That  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  (indicated  in  what 
follows  by  I.,  11.)  and  to  Titus  Christianity  is  regarded  as 
essentially  doctrine,  is  clear  from  this,  that  on  the  moral 
conduct  of  Christians  it  depends  whether  the  doctrine  (»; 
BiBaa-KaXia)  is  exposed  to  reviling  (I.  vi  1),  or  is  honoured 
(Tit.  ii.  10).  The  contents  of  this  saving  doctrine,  which 
comes  from  God  our  Deliverer,  is,  however,  according  to  ver.  5, 
just  as  in  the  earlier  Epistles  (§  89,  a),  the  word  of  God  (II. 
iL  9;    comp.  iv.  2  :   6  X0709  simply),  the  gospel  (i.  8,  10), 

slave  (ver.  16  ;  comp,  ver.  11),  and  it  springs  simply  from  his  personal  relation  to 
Onesimus  as  his  spiritual  son  (ver.  10  ;  comp.  1  Cor.  iv.  15)  when  Paul,  ver.  21 
(comp.  w.  12-14),  asks  indirectly  that  Philemon  would  perhaps  hand  over  the 
slave  to  him  for  hia  otm  service.  Paul  is  not  here  thinking  of  any  raising  of  the 
position  of  slaves,  as  the  fulfilment  of  Christian  duty  on  the  part  of  those 
interested  must  without  that  completely  transform  that  position  iu  its  essence. 
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or  the  word  of  truth  (ii.  15).^  If  Christianity  is  regarded 
objectively  as  the  doctrine  of  the  truth,  it  can  be  regarded 
subjectively  only  as  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  (II.  ii.  25, 
iii.  7),  and  this,  therefore,  here  along  with  faith,  is  mentioned 
as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Christian  (L  iv.  3 ;  Tit.  i.  1). 
On  the  other  hand,  also,  the  true  children,  i.e.  the  disciples  of 
the  apostle,  are  characterized  by  the  faith  they  have  in  common 
with  him  (Tit.  i  4;  1.  i  2  ;  comp.  ol  irccrToi:  I.  iv.  10,  12, 
v.  16,  vi.  2),  and  every  bond  of  friendship  with  him,  which  he 
will  acknowledge,  must  have  its  root  in  this  faith  (Tit.  iii.  15). 
For  there  can  be  no  attaining  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  without 
the  confident  persuasion  of  the  truth  it  proclaims  (I.  ii.  7, 
iv.  6),  and  only,  the  w^ord  corresponding  to  that  doctrine  is  a 
"word  of  faith  (Tit.  i  9).^     Even  there,  when  the   apostolic 

^  The  word  liiaffxaXscc  means,  Rom.  xii.  7,  the  work  of  teaching,  as  here,  I. 
iv.  13,  16 ;  II.  iii.  10 ;  Tit.  ii.  7  ;  so  also,  Eom.  xv.  4,  it  means  the  becoming 
instructed,  as  also  here,  II.  iii.  16  ;  and,  finally,  Eph.  iv.  14,  Col.  ii.  22,  it  is  used 
of  the  doctrine  as  to  its  contents,  as  here  mostly.  Here  also  the  apostle  is  put 
in  trust  with  the  gospel  (I.  i.  11  ;  comp.  II.  ii.  8)  as  its  x^pvl  (II.  i.  11 ;  I.  ii.  7), 
and  hence  also  the  gospel  is  called  xu'/jyy/ta  (Tit.  i.  3  ;  II.  iv.  17 ;  comp.  iv.  2 ; 
I.  iii.  16).  The  designation  of  the  gospel  as  the  word  of  truth  is  not  unknown 
either  to  the  earlier  Epistles  or  to  those  of  the  imprisonment,  these  latter  also 
putting  a  special  emphasis  upon  knowledge  (§  102,  c).  Here,  however,  the  truth 
is  regarded  exclusively  as  the  truth  of  doctrine,  and  no  longer,  as  is  the  case  pre- 
ponderatingly  in  earlier  Puulinism,  as  a  practical  principle.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Xoya;  Tou  xvfiou  iifiuv  'lri(rou  Xpurrev  (I.  vi.  3),  on  account  of  the  addition 
iyiaitovTii,  are  assuredly  not  the  doctrines  which  come  from  Christ,  but  the 
expression  designates  in  true  Pauline  fashion  Christ  as  the  object  of  wholesome 
doctrine,  as  II.  L  8  (ra  ftaprvpiof  rou  xvpiau  tifiUD  ;  comp.  I.  ii.  7). 

•  The  formula  so  common  in  our  Epistles  :  vtffToi  o  xiyos  (I.  iiL  1 ;  II.  ii.  11 ; 
Tit.  iii.  8),  shows  that  it  is  peculiar  to  true  doctrine  to  deserve  faith,  and  I. 
i.  15,  iv.  9,  it  is  expressly  declared  that  it  is  worthy  a  most  trustful  acceptation. 
^'i9ri;  does  not  occur  in  the  objective  sense  of  a  content  of  truths,  which  arc 
regarded  as  established  doctrines,  as  Baur,  p.  342,  supposes ;  it  is  rather  the 
form  in  which  the  truth  (as  the  contents  of  right  doctrine)  is  in  the  first  place 
subjectively  apprehended.  Thus  certainly,  I.  iv.  6,  tw  friimuf  and  rnt  xaXr.t 
ail»<rxaXia(  cannot  be  understood  as  identical ;  i»  ^trm  xa.)  aXtihla,  II.  17,  are  no 
h  3i«  iuo'y,  as  Pfleiderer,  p.  468  [E.  T.  ii.  201],  supposes  ;  and  faith,  iii.  9,  is  not  the 
contents,  but  the  possessor  of  the  livrrnpiot  (comp.  ver.  16).  But  compare  §  108,  b, 
with  i.  4.  If  the  formation  of  the  conception  of  faith  had  with  Paul  started 
from  a  reference  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel  proclamation  (comp.  vciffni 
aXnhixt :  2  Thess.  iL  12,  13,  and  therewith  §  61,  c),  and  if  this  moment  had 
been  always  kept  firm  hold  of  along  with  the  transformation  of  the  idea  in  the 
doctrine  of  justification  (comp.  §  82,  d,  100,  d),  then  that  idea  must  have  hero 
again  proportionately  come  into  the  foreground,  when  Christianity  is  mainly 
regarded  as  right  doctrine. 
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proclamation  is  designated  the  gospel,  it  is  said  of  it  that 
Christ  has  brought  immortal  life  to  light  by  it,  so  that  it 
appears  as  the  means  of  instruction  (II.  i.  1 0  :  (fxorlaavTo^i 
Sia  Tov  evayy. ;  comp.  2  Cor.  iv.  4,  6  :  ^coTLa/io'i  rou  €vay- 
yeX^ov).  Every  inspired  Scripture  also,  to  be  sure  (ypa<j)T] 
BeoTTvevarosi),  of  the  Old  Testament,  which,  according  to  I.  iv. 

13,  was  read  in  the  church,  is  profitable  for  teaching  and 
moi-al  instruction  (II.  iii.  6) ;  but  the  Holy  Scriptures  (lepa 
ypd/xfiaTo)  are  yet  only  able  to  make  wise  in  a  really  saving 
way  {ao^ia-ac  elf  arwrrjpiav)  by  means  of  faith  in  Christ  (ver. 
15),  which  therefore  teaches  to  understand  the  right  signifi- 
cance of  the  Scriptures,  and  is  presupposed  for  their  right  use.' 

(&)  The  reason  why  our  Epistles  regard  Christianity  mainly 
as  doctrine  lies  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  Many  had 
turned  away  from  the  truth  (Tit.  i.  14 ;  comp.  I.  vL  5  ;  II. 
ii  18),  and  it  was  to  be  feai'ed  that  this  would  be  the  case  in 
the  future  in  yet  greater  numbers  (iv.  4).  There  had  arisen 
a  gnosis,  falsely  so  called  (I.  vL  20),  which,  to  be  sure,  did 
not  appear  as  an  error  uprooting  the  foundations,  but  as  an 
unhealthy  tendency  (ver.  4),  a  being  occupied  with  empty, 
unprofitable,  foolish,  even  profane  questions  of  controversy 
(ixa^aioXoyia :  I.  i.  6  ;  Tit.  i  10  ;  ficopal  ^ijTijaec^:  IL  ii  23  ; 
Tit  iiL  9  ;  ^e^rfkoi  Kevo(f)covia{, :  II.  ii.  16  ;  I.  vL  20),  which 
gendered  only  contention  and  discord  (I.  i.  4,  vL  4;  II.  ii. 

14,  23;  Tit   iii    9).*     In   opposition   to    it,  right    doctrine 

^  That  faith  in  Christ  is  anywhere  implied  in  the  Old  Testament  (Pfleiderer, 
p.  480  [E.  T.  ii  213]),  by  no  means  follows  from  this ;  II.  L  5  speaks  of 
Christian  faith,  and  ver.  3  refers  to  Old  Testament  piety  generally  (comp.  Acts 
xxiv.  14),  and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  dogmatic  opposition  between 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  Even  in  the  earlier  Epistles  the  Scripttires  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  spoken  of  as  intended  for  teaching  and  instruction  (Rom. 
xr.  4  ;  1  Cor.  x.  11 ;  comp.  §  87,  d),  just  as  also,  I.  t.  18,  the  same  passage  from 
the  law  (Deut.  xrv.  4)  is  turned  to  account  in  the  same  way  as,  1  Cor.  ix.  9  and 
II.  4,  6,  the  shedding  of  blood  in  the  death  of  martyrs  is  regarded  as  a  drink- 
offering,  as  PhiL  IL  17.  The  law  in  particular  is  good  (««>.«;,  comp.  Rom. 
vii  16),  but  only  if  it  is  \ised  fe/ti/iui,  i.e.  conformably  to  the  end  involved  in  it 
(I.  L  8).  And  this  end  points  in  this  direction,  that  it  is  abrogated  for  the 
Christian,  as  he  is  already  lUtuit  (comp.  §  87,  a),  and  has  its  significance  only 
for  the  un-ChrLstian  sinners  (w.  9, 10).  And  this  has  no  doubt  to  be  understood 
in  the  sense  of  §  72,  6,  as  ver.  11  expressly  refers  to  the  Pauline  Gospel,  a  matter 
which  Pfleiderer,  p.  481  [E.  T.  iL  213],  overlooks. 

*  The  aSftrixif  MfmwH  (Tit.  uL  10)  is  not  a  heretic  in  the  later  sense  of  the 
word,  but  one  who  produces  divisions  {xifirtu,  in  the  sense  of  1  Cor.  xL  19  ;  GaL 
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appears  (rj  koXt]  SiBaa-KaXia :  I.  iv.  6)  as  sound  doctrine  (i.  10; 
Tit.  1.  9,  ii.  1),  as  Xoyoc  vyiaivovie^  (I.  vi  3  ;  II.  i.  13  ;  comp. 
Tit.  ii.  8),  and  the  contents  of  this  sound  doctrine  is  the  truth 
(II.  iv.  3  ;  comp.  ver.  4).  But  with  sound  doctrine  faith  also, 
conformably  to  its  nature,  seems  to  be  threatened  (I.  iv.  1, 
vi.  1 0) ;  those  who  have  missed  the  goal  of  the  truth  mislead  the 
faith  of  others  (II.  il  18).  Whoever  yields  to  a  striving  after 
false  knowledge,  misses  the  end  of  faith  (I.  vi,  21 :  nrepl  ttjv 
iriariv  tjaTO^Tjaav),  which  naturally  consists  of  an  ever  firmer 
conviction  of  the  truth  and  the  perfect  sufficiency  of  sound 
doctrine;  and  whoever  has  come  to  be  unstable  in  faith, 
has  turned  aside  to  /xaraLoXoyia  (I.  i.  6). 

(c)  It  is  not  every  faith  which  is  endangered  by  these 
errors  of  doctrine;  where  faith  is  healthy  (Tit.  L  13,  ii.  2),  it 
will  maintain  its  ground ;  for  those  only  who  have  swerved 
from  unfeigned  faith  turn  aside  to  fiaraioXoyia  (I.  i.  o,  6), 
Healthy  faith  rests  on  a  good  conscience  (dryadij  or  Kadapa 
avveiBijaL^ :  II.  1,  3),  from  purity  of  heart,  which  really  cares 
for  the  truth,  and  only  for  the  truth.  A  pure  conscience  is 
similarly  the  vessel  in  which  the  mystery  of  the  faith  is 
preserved  (I.  iii.  9).  Whoever  allows  it  frivolously  and  indif- 
ferently to  be  lost,  and  thus  as  it  were  puts  it  away  from  him 
(rjv  .  .  .  airaa-dfjLevoi),  has  made  shipwreck  of  faith  (i.  19), 
When  the  good  conscience  fails  in  purity  in  its  strivings  after 
truth,  then  faith  is  no  longer  unfeigned  (II.  i.  5) ;  and  when 
the  conviction  is  no  longer  upright,  then  naturally  it  is  easy 
to  turn  away  the  interest  from  the  truth  to  other  things.^ 

V.  20).  There  is  no  special  mildness  expressed  towards  these  false  teachers 
(Baur,  p,  343),  but  a  mildness  which  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  There  are 
false  teachers  which  are  here  branded  as  of  the  devil  (I.  iv.  1),  but  these  are  to 
bo  dreaded  only  in  the  future :  the  existing  error  is  an  iripsih^airxaXtiv  (i,  3, 
vi.  3),  a  teaching  strange  things,  which  one  had  best  simply  turn  away  from 
(iv.  7  ;  Tit.  iii,  9  ;  II,  ii.  16),  without  even  entering  on  a  discussion  about  them 
(ii,  23,  24),  For  this  activity  only  becomes  dangerous  if  there  is  a  hardening 
towards  the  truth  (Tit.  L  9  ;  II.  iii.  8),  when  one  has  then,  to  be  sure,  simply  to 
stop  the  mouths  of  talkers  (Tit,  L  10,  11). 

'  There  is  therefore  also  a  faith  which  one  persuades  oneself  and  others  of,  as  there 
is  a  hypocrisy  of  deceitful  teachers  who  do  not  believe  even  their  own  doctrines ; 
and  it  results  in  this,  that  such  bear  a  brand  on  their  conscience  (I.  iv.  2),  so 
far  as  it  is  stained  with  the  consciousness  of  hypocrisy  and  insincerity  (comp. 
Tit,  i,  15),  Just  so  must  the  calling  upon  the  Lord,  i.e.  the  specific  expression 
of  faith,  proceed  from  a  clean,  i.e.  sincere  motive  of  a  free  heart  (II.  ii,  22). 
And  thus,  naturally,  it  is  all  one  whether  the  impurity  by  which  the  good 
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Tlius  our  Epistles  trace  the  errors  resulting  from  a  striving 
after  knowledge  back  to  an  unhealthy  condition  of  faith,  which 
has  its  deepest  reason  in  the  want  of  that  purity  of  heart 
■which  is  evidenced  by  a  good  conscience.  But  this  plainly 
can  exist  only  where  there  is  no  lack  of  the  fundamental 
condition  of  all  religious  life — of  evae^eia.  This  favourite 
expression  of  our  Epistles  designates  true  piety  (comp.  I.  ii. 
1 0 :  Oeotrefieia),  which,  where  it  is  not  feigned,  must  show 
itself  energetic  (II.  iii.  5),  and  must  pervade  and  determine 
the  whole  life  (ver.  12 ;  Tit.  ii.  12  ;^  I.  ii.  2);  it  must  hence 
be  striven  after  before  everything  else  (iv.  7),  as  the  true  gain 
(ver.  8,  vi.  6).  The  fivarripLov  t^9  •jricrrecoi;  (I.  iii.  9)  is  at  the 
same  time  a  fivarrlpiov  t^?  evae^elat  (ver.  16),  because  true 
piety  only  can  lead  to  faith  in  the  truth,  and  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  can  exist  with  immorality.  Every  violation  of 
immediate  moral  duty  is  a  denial  of  the  faith,  and  lowers  even 
beneath  the  unbelieving  (v.  8) ;  while,  inversely,  love  springs 
from  unfeigned  faith  (i.  5). 

{d)  Not  only  does  true  faith  depend  on  piety,  but  our 
Epistles  also  bring  into  the  strongest  prominence  the  inner 
relationship  of  sound  doctrine  with  godliness.  The  fiva-Tijpiov 
tP]<;  eva-e^eta^  is  even  as  to  its  contents  nothing  but  the 
dX'qdeia  (I.  iii.  15,  16),  and  hence  this  law  is  also  called. 
Tit.  L  1,  the  truth,  which  is  according  to  godliness  related  to 
it.  Just  so  the  doctrine,  which  proclaims  this  truth,  is  -q  Kar 
evae^eiav  ScSaaKoXia  (I.  vi.  3),  and  this  is,  according  to  the 

conscience  is  lost  consists  in  the  lack  of  an  npright  striving  after  the  truth,  or 
in  a  sinful  inclination  to  earthly  good  things.  Even  the  inclination  of  the  heart 
to  greed  is  connected  with  the  loss  of  a  good  conscience,  which  is  shown  in 
severe  stings  of  conscience,  and  hence  leads  to  a  wandering  from  faith  (I.  vL  10) ; 
for  a  mind  directed  to  earthly  things  cannot  have  a  pure  striving  after  the 
truth — a  striving  which  leads  to  an  unfeigned  and  therefore  an  immoveable 
conviction. 

•  As  in  this  jKissage  "iixaittt  occurs  along  with  ilnliut,  so  similarly  »««  (comp. 
1.  iL  8)  occurs  with  iUaiaf :  Tit.  i.  8  (comp.  Eph.  iv.  24  :  iiKaiarifJi  ko.)  ifiimt ; 
1  Thess.  ii.  10  :  ieimt  xa)  "iixxiut).  As  liiri/Sua  is  allied  to  the  pietas  of  children 
(I.  V.  4),  so  impiety  (<»»»«•/«»)  appears  (II.  iii.  2)  along  with  disobedience  and 
ingratitude  towards  parents.  It  is  not  correct  when  Baur,  p.  341,  asserts  that 
in  our  Epistles,  in  place  of  the  Pauline  rlmt,  we  have  the  general  idea  of 
religiousness.  As  tUiliux,  I.  vi.  11,  occurs  along  with  virrif,  it  is  clear  from 
what  has  been  said  that  it  must  rather  bo  the  basis  of  life  from  which  true  faith 
springs.  Of  piety  towards  the  awakened  common  consciousness  of  the  Church 
(PHeiderer,  p.  477  [E.  T.  IL  210]),  there  is  thus  nothing  said, 

VOL.  IL  I 
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context,  sound  doctrine.  On  the  one  hand,  the  more  that  our 
Epistles  are  moved  to  regard  Christianity  as  doctrine,  all  the 
more  do  they  emphasize  this,  that  it  does  not  thereby  deal 
with  a  summary  of  theoretical  truths  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  godliness.  As  godliness  comprehends  an  entire  moral 
walk  (note  c),  so  also  there  lies  in  the  healthy  doctrine  con- 
nected with  it  all  the  motives  to  that  right  moral  exhortation 
(Tit.  i.  9,  ii.  1),  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  task  of  the 
teacher  (I.  v.  1,  vi.  2 ;  II.  iv.  2  ;  Tit.  ii.  6,  15).  Eveiy  kind 
of  sin,  which  in  its  deepest  roots  is  aae^h  and  avocrtov  (1.  i.  9), 
contradicts  wholesome  doctrine  (ver.  10).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  doctrinal  errors  of  the  time  are  characterized  as  the 
appearing  of  an  unhealthy  corruption  of  the  deepest  tendency 
of  the  religious  life.  The  loss  of  the  truth,  like  the  inability 
to  believe,  is  traced  back,  in  the  first  place,  to  an  unhealthy 
corruption  of  the  vov<s,  i.e.  of  the  natural  organ  for  the  con- 
sciousness of  God  and  of  sin  (§  68,  c;  I.  vi.  5  ;  II.  iii.  8); 
but  this  corruption  is  caused  by  oneself.  The  turning  away 
from  sound  doctrine  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  predilection  for 
such  teachers  as  tickle  the  ear,  while  they  teach  only  such 
things  as  correspond  to  the  sinful  inclinations  of  the  hearers 
(/caTu  ra<i  lBta<;  ivcdv/jbia<; :  II.  iv.  3,  4).  The  false  teachers 
are  greedy  of  gain  (Tit.  i.  11),  and  make  use  of  what  they 
bring  before  themselves,  as  their  piety  (the  [xop^oacn'i 
ev(T€^€ia<i:  II.  iii.  5),  as  a  means  of  gain  (I.  vi.  5).  The 
fundamental  tendency  of  their  nature  is  aa-e^eia? 

^  WMle  the  idea  of  ilaifiua  does  not  occur  in  tho  earlier  Epistles,  according  to 
§  69,  6,  airiliu*  appears  as  the  characteristic  mark  of  tlie  pre-Christian,  and  in 
particular  of  the  heathen  condition ;  and  just  so  is  it  here.  Tit.  ii.  12  (comp.  I. 
i.  9).  If  the  profane,  empty  talk  of  the  false  teachers,  wherever  any  countenance 
was  given  to  it,  led  down  ever  more  deeply  to  irrcligiousness  (II.  ii.  16),  it  must 
be  d  priori  allied  to  this,  as  sound  doctrine  is  allied  to  piety.  Even  on  that 
account,  he  who  has  been  entangled  in  false  doctrine  can  attain  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  only  by  repentance  (ii.  25),  and  hence  he  needs  a  ^aiSium 
(comp.  I.  i.  20),  ixiy;^uv  (Tit.  i,  9,  13 ;  comp.  II.  iv.  2),  fouhnTt  (Tit.  iii.  10). 
But  whoever,  on  the  contrary,  gets  hardened,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  incorrigible 
transgressor,  who  has  pronounced  his  own  condemnation  (ver.  11).  The  great 
danger  of  unsound  doctrine  lies  even  in  this,  that,  like  a  cancer,  it  rankles,  because 
it  finds  in  the  diseased  condition  of  the  religious  life  ever  fresh  nourishment 
(IL  iu  17). 
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§  108.  The  Paulinism  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 

Tlie  contents  of  the  wholesome  doctrine  is  the  message  of 
the  deliverance  of  sinners  in  Christ,  a  deliverance  which  con- 
ducts to  eternal  life  in  fellowship  with  the  risen  Christ,  and 
to  a  share  in  the  divine  glory  (a).  Here  also  the  saving 
principle  is  the  grace  of  God,  and  that  principle  as  justifying, 
which  rests  on  the  redeeming  death  of  Christ,  and  is  appro- 
priated by  faith  in  the  sense  of  saving  trust  Q>).  The  new 
life,  described,  no  doubt,  partly  in  a  peculiar  way,  rests  on  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  in  baptism,  and  in  its  further  development 
it  is  advanced  by  the  grace  of  God  (c).  But  the  truth  is  not 
thereby  excluded,  that  deliverance  and  life  continue  dependent 
on  human  conduct,  and  may  hence  be  regarded  from  the  point 
of  view  of  retribution  {d). 

(a)  The  doctrine  of  our  Epistles  can  be  none  other  than  that 
which  Paul,  the  teacher  and  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  (I.  iL  7 ; 
11.  L  11, 13  ;  comp.  iv.  7),  has  proclaimed,  and,  in  fact,  it  pro- 
ceeds on  the  joyful  message,  that  God  is  willing  to  deliver  all 
men  (I.  ii.  4).  This  presupposes  that  all  men  need  deliver- 
ance, and  without  it  have  fallen  into  perdition  {6Xe0po<;  xal 
aircoXeia  :  I.  vi  9  ;  comp.  §  64,  &;  66,  d)}  Wholesome  doctrine 
points  the  way  to  deliverance ;  for  whoever  abides  by  it  helps 
Ms  hearers  as  well  (I.  iv.  16 ;  comp.  II.  ii  10,  iii.  15).     In 

^  To  remind  ns  of  the  need  of  salvation,  the  pre-Christian  condition  of  all  men 
(Tit.  iii.  3  ;  while  the  hfnT;  expressly  includes  the  former  Jews),  which  gave  occa- 
sion for  this  deliverance  (ver.  3),  is  characterized  as  a  wandering  away  (TXarufttrti), 
and  this  is  a  result  of  the  corruption  of  the  taut  («»«»)r»<),  and  comes  about  from 
disobedience  {a*tihT()  in  principle,  a  disobedience  which  issues  in  subjection  to 
the  desires  (ietiXtvofrif  irJvftixis),  and  in  sins  of  uncharitableness.  This  picture 
reminds  one  in  several  ways  of  the  description  given  of  heathenism  in  the  earlier 
Epistles  (§  69) ;  and  even  the  Jews  are,  as  regards  their  conduct,  no  better  than 
the  heathen,  and  even  below  them  as  a  matter  of  fact.  It  appears  to  me  the 
words.  Tit.  i.  15,  16,  must  in  particular  be  understood  of  the  unbelieving  Jews. 
They  acknowledge  God,  but  deny  Him  by  their  works  (comp.  Rom.  ii.  17,  22) ; 
in  spite  of  their  aversion  to  idols  (Rom.  ii.  22),  they  are  themselves  0it\vxT»i ;  in 
spite  of  their  zeal  for  the  law  (ver.  23),  they  are  i-rtifiTt  as  well  as  the  heathen. 
In  consequence  of  this,  their  *evi  as  well  as  their  rmtlltirit  (comp.  §  107,  c,  d)  are 
stained  with  sin.  Here  also  are  the  lusts,  which  lead  to  perdition  (I.  vi.  9),  the 
characteristic  mark  of  the  pre-Christian  condition  (Tit.  iii.  3,  ii.  12 :  x««/u«c< 
Wtfuit'iBu).  It  is  noteworthy,  on  the  other  hand,  that  sin  is  never  traced  back  to 
the  »-«^5,  while  the  repeated  mention  of  the  tw  reminds  one  very  much  of  the 
specially  Pauline  psychology. 
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this  emphasizing  of  the  (Tannjpia  our  Epistles  remind  us  very 
much  of  the  earliest  form  of  Paul's  apostolic  preaching  to  the 
Gentiles,  as  also  of  the  first  apostolic  preaching  (com p.  §  61). 
It  is,  however,  peculiar  to  our  Epistles,  that  God  Himself  is 
usually  designated  our  Deliverer  (Tit.  iii.  4).^  Here  also  the 
positive  object  of  Christian  hope,  whose  author  is  Christ  (I.  i.  1 ; 
comp.  Col.  i.  2  7),  is  eternal  life  (Tit.  iii.  7),  to  which  Christians 
are  called  (I.  vi.  12).  This  life  has  been  promised  from  the 
very  beginning  (in  all  the  prophets)  by  God,  who  cannot  lie 
(Tit.  1.  2) ;  but  Christ  has  manifested  Himself  as  our  acorijp, 
while  He  has  brought  fca^i'  koI  a^Oapaiav  to  light  by  the 
gospel  (II.  i.  10),  and  in  conformity  with  the  promise  of  the 
life  grounded  on  Him  (i.e.,  as  §  96,  c,  in  fellowship  of  life  with 
the  Eisen  One ;  comp.  ii.  8,  11),  He  hath  sent  out  His  apostles 
(i.  1).  That  this  immortal,  and  therefore  only  true  life  (77  oWco? 
^(orj:  I.  vi  19),  is  here  also  regarded  as  brought  about  by  the 
resurrection,  as  §  97,  a,  is  proved  by  the  polemic  against  a 
spiritualistic  perversion  of  it  (II.  ii.  1 8).  Conformably  to  this 
hope  we  are  become,  according  to  Tit.  iii.  7,  Kkfipovofioif  and 
thus  heirs  of  the  divine  glory.  For,  according  to  II.  ii.  10, 
deliverance  is  connected  with  eternal  glory,  and  the  contents 
of  the  gospel  can  therefore  be  designated  as  the  glory  of  the 
blessed  God  (I.  i.  11),  in  which  we,  according  to  our  blessed 
hope,  are  to  participate  (Tit.  ii.  1 3).  For,  connected  with  this 
also,  as  §  97,  d,  it  is  given  them  to  reign  with  Christ  (II.  ii. 
12),  who  in  His  glory  leaves  the  government  of  the  world 
with  God. 

(6)  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  about  this,  that  here 

*  As  such  it  is  He,  from  whom  Christian  doctrine  comes  (Tit.  ii.  10),  hy  whose 
command  it  is  proclaimed  by  the  apostle  (I.  i.  1 ;  Tit.  i.  3),  who  wills  the  salva- 
tion of  all  (I.  ii.  3,  4  ;  comp.  moreover,  1  Cor.  i.  21),  and  on  whom  therefore  the 
hope  of  the  Christian  rests  (I.  iv,  10  ;  comp.  v.  5,  vi.  17).  If  it  is  said  (II.  i.  9  ; 
Tit.  iii.  5)  that  He  has  delivered  us,  we  see,  as  also  §  96,  h,  that  the  deliverance 
may  be  regarded  proleptically  as  already  accomplished  so  soon  as  the  institutions 
needful  for  it  are  referred  to.  Naturally  Christ  also  is  designated  our  Deliverer 
(Tit.  L  4,  iii.  6  ;  comp.  Eph.  v.  23  ;  Phil.  iii.  20),  who  appeared  as  such  on  the 
earth  (II.  i.  10 ;  I.  i.  15  :  afiapruXovi  ffurai),  and  appears  again  at  His  Parousia 
(Tit.  ii.  13 ;  comp.  II.  iv.  18 :  (ruru  t'lt  r.  /3a«?..),  and  on  this  account  deliver- 
ance rests  on  Him  (II.  ii.  10),  and  the  Gospel  testifies  of  Him  (i.  8,  ii.  8). 

'  This  is  the  only  passage  in  which  the  Pauline  idea  of  sonship,  to  which  that 
of  heirship  forms  the  correlation,  is  announced  in  our  Epistles.  Nowhere  is 
God  spoken  of  as  our  Father,  though  Christians  are  called  iStX^o!  (I.  iv.  6,  vi.  2 ; 
II.  iv.  21). 
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too,  as  §  75,  c,  the  grace  of  God  is  the  effective  principle  of 
salvation.  In  the  appearance  of  Christ,  to  which,  no  doubt, 
i-rre^avri  intentionally  alludes,  has  appeared  God's  grace 
bringing  salvation  (Tit.  ii.  11  :  17  %apts'  toO  Oeov  r}  acoT^pto^), 
— a  grace  which  was  given  to  Christians  even  in  the  eternal 
purpose  of  salvation,  and  in  Christ,  to  be  sure  (II.  i.  9  ;  comp. 
§  103,  a),  and  it  appeared  too,  ii.  1,  resting  in  Him  as  the 
Redeemer*  In  Tit  iii.  7,  grace  appears  expressly  as  justifying, 
and  that  quite  in  the  forensic  sense  of  the  earlier  Epistles,  as 
the  hope  of  the  child's  portion  in  eternal  life  is  connected  with 
it  (comp.  note  a).  But  that  this  eternal  life  can  be  brought 
to  light  depends  on  this,  that  Christ,  as  our  amr^p,  has  stripped 
death  of  his  power  (II.  i.  1 0  :  Karapyijaaf;  rov  ddvarov) ;  and 
this  can  be  understood  only  from  the  fact  that  He  by  His 
substitutionary  death  has  taken  from  death,  which  on  account 
of  sin  lorded  it  over  us,  its  claim  on  us ;  so  also  the  self- 
surrender  of  Christ  appears,  I.  ii.  6,  as  avrlXxnpov  xnrep  irdvrcovJ^ 

*  That,  therefore,  in  the  introductory  salutations,  grace,  which  works  all  tho 
salvation  of  men,  is  given  by  God  and  Christ  (I.  i.  2  ;  IL  i.  2  ;  Tit.  L  4),  quite 
corresponds  to  the  Pauline  method.  The  way,  also,  iu  which  the  proof  of  grace 
given  to  Paul  in  his  calling  to  the  apostleship,  which  consisted  essentially  in 
this,  that  Christ  in  all  His  long-suflfering  (I.  i.  16)  overlooked  his  former  enmity 
(ver.  13),  is  designated  (ver.  14)  His  exceeding  abundant  grace,  has  its  analogy 
also,  according  to  §  75,  c,  in  the  earlier  Epistles.  It  is  most  striking  that,  in 
the  introductory  salutations  of  the  Epistles  (I.  i.  2 ;  II.  i,  2),  mercy  appears  as 
quite  parallel  with  effectual  grace,  and  to  this  mercy  also,  I.  i.  13,  16,  Paul's 
conversion,  Tit.  iii.  6,  the  deliverance  of  all  men,  are  traced  (comp.  II.  L  16, 18), 
and  that,  Tit.  iii.  4  (comp.  with  ii.  11),  the  goodness  of  God  and  His  love  to  men 
occur  in  place  of  x'^P'f'  The  technical  idea  oix'*fH)  in  its  distinction  from  «Xi»j  and 
Xfr.frirtit,  appears  accordingly  to  be  no  longer  quite  so  firmly  retained  here,  as 
§  75,  c  ;  §  100,  c,  footnote  6.  It  is  also  peculiar  that  in  the  concluding  benedic- 
tion the  accompaniment  of  grace  is  simply  asked  for  the  readers  (I.  vi.  2 ;  II. 
iv.  22  ;  Tit.  iii.  15). 

'  We  are  not  at  all  reminded  by  the  first  passage  of  the  Johannine  connection 
of  T^tin  and  ^i(  (Pfleiderer,  p.  475  [E.  T.  ii.  208]),  but  the  second  passage  does 
remind  us  of  the  Pauline  a.'peaXirfuffis  (§  80,  c),  and  also  of  Mark  x.  45.  Else- 
where the  object  of  this  self-surrender  («»  Huku  1«i/to»  irif  huu*)  is  indicated, 
when,  Tit.  ii.  14,  it  is  described  as  a  cleansing  from  the  sin  of  ita/iia  (comp.  i.  15, 
according  to  which  Christians,  in  contrast  to  unbelievers,  are  xufapti).  That 
this,  regarded  as  the  indirect  result  of  Christ's  death,  is  not  un- Pauline,  as  Baur, 
p.  339,  supposes,  is  shown  in  §  81,  b;  100,  c;  and  Pfleiderer  in  the  passage 
above  has  not  proven  that  it  is  the  indirect  result ;  but  when  the  idea  of  Xurfunt 
is  connected  with  it  (7»«  XurfurtiTai  fiftat),  it  reminds  us,  at  any  rate,  rather  of 
the  Petrino  method  of  teaching  (§  49,  rf).  Ritschl,  ii.  p.  179,  finds  here  a  com- 
bination of  tho  tj-pes  of  the  paschal  ofi"ering  and  of  tho  covenant  oiferinj^  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  context  to  suggest  this  in  the  least. 
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And  also  if  justification  is  not  itself  put  in  contrast  with 
works,  yet  grace,  which  effects  it,  does  appear,  II.  i.  9,  quite  as 
§  75,  6,  in  contrast  with  aU  merit  of  works  (ov  Kara  ra  epja 
ij/iwv),  and  similarly  Tit.  iii.  5,  deliverance  as  not  proceeding 
from  works  (ovk  e|  epycov),  which  were  done  by  men  in  the 
condition  of  their  normal  quality  of  life  (iv  BiKatoavurj). 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  Baur,  p.  339,  in  spite  of  the 
antithesis  to  all  merit  by  works  in  our  Epistles,  misses 
the  Patiline  thesis  of  justifying  faith,  it  is  clear,  in  the 
first  place,  from  I.  i  4,  that  here  also  the  specific  nature 
of  the  new  divine  institution  of  salvation  consists  in  faith 
(oLKovofiia  6eov  rj  iv  irCaTeC),  But  this  faith  appears  as 
the  subjective  condition  of  the  working  of  God's  grace 
(ver.  14 :  virepeifXeovaa-ev  r)  xcipi,<i  .  .  .  fiera  irLo-Tecos ; 
comp.  Luke  i  58),  and  of  the  dehverance  achieved  by  it 
(iL  15).« 

(c)  If  baptism.  Tit.  iii.  5  (\ovTp6v,  comp.  Eph.  v.  26),  is 
designated  the  medium  of  deliverance,  this  expression  has  a 
direct  analogy  rather  with  Peter  (comp.  §  44,  h)  than  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles ;  but  the  way  in  which  this  meaning  of 
baptism  is  thought  to  be  brought  about  is  yet  quite  Pauline. 
For  the  TraXiyyeveaia  is  but  another  expression  for  the  new 
creation  effected  in  baptism ;  and  if  Baur,  p.  340,  declares  it 
a  determination  foreign  to  Paul  to  connect  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  with  baptism,  then  that  is  plainly  not  correct,  according 

•  Faith,  which  conducts  to  eternal  life,  is  quite  Pauline — confidence  resting 
on  Christ  as  the  Mediator  of  salvation  (I.  i.  16  :  tri<rrfvti>  it'  auru),  a  confidence 
which,  according  to  iii.  13  («  iv  Xpiirrai  'lv(rou),  first  gives  the  full  assurance  of 
salvation,  or  a  confidence  given  to  God,  the  author  of  salvation  (II.  i.  12  ;  Tit. 
iii.  8).  That  frlirrts  fi  U  Xfuirr^  in  II.  iii.  15  appears  to  stand  for  faith,  in  the 
sense  of  §  107,  a,  has,  according  to  §  82,  d,  footnote  12,  its  analogies  even  in  the 
earlier  Epistles,  when,  likewise,  that  earlier  idea  of  faith  occurs  along  with  the 
idea  of  it  stamped  in  the  doctrine  of  justification,  niims  occurs  much  more 
frequently,  no  doubt,  co-ordinated  with  love  and  other  Christian  graces  (I.  i, 
14,  ii.  15  ;  II,  i.  13,  iii.  10  ;  Tit.  ii.  2),  as  in  the  earlier  Epistles  (comp.  §  106,  b, 
footnote  6),  so  also  with  love  preceding  (I.  iv.  12),  or  righteousness  (II.  ii  22), 
or  righteousness  and  piety  (I.  vi.  11).  But,  on  the  one  hand,  I.  L  6,  where 
faith  is  expressly  designated  the  source  of  love,  shows  that  there  is  not  neces- 
sarily any  logical  co-ordinations  intended  in  such  enumerations ;  and,  on  the 
other  band,  it  may  seem  doubtful  whether  we  ought  not  to  think,  iu  most  of 
these  passages,  of  the  grace  of  fidelity,  for  M'hich  (r/Vr/f  stands,  I.  v.  12  ;  II.  iv.  7 
(comp.  wirrii,  I.  i.  12,  iii.  11  ;  II.  iL  2,  13).  In  our  Epistles  also,  according  to 
§  107,  c,  the  religious  moral  character  of  faith  is  quite  differently  emphasized. 
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to  §  84,  al  But  God  has  poured  out  the  Holy  Spirit  through 
Christ  (ver.  6),  and  He  dwells  iu  us  (11.  i.  14).  He  is  the 
Spirit  of  prophecy  (I.  iv.  1 ;  corap.  the  •n-po<fyr)Teiac :  i.  18, 
iv.  14),  but  above  all,  in  truly  Pauline  fashion,  He  is  the 
■  Principle  of  renewal  (Tit.  iii.  5  :  avaicaLva>aL<t ;  comp.  Eom. 
xii.  2  ;  CoL  iii  1 0),  and  of  the  new  Christian  life,  because  He 
works  the  power  and  the  love  and  the  sound  mind  in  man 
needful  thereto  (II.  i.  V),  and  enables  him  to  fulfil  his  calling 
courageously  (ver.  14).^  Here  also  BiKaioavvrj  is  finally  and 
really  bestowed  by  grace  (I.  i.  9  ;  II.  iv.  8  ;  Tit.  i.  8),  if  also  it 
has  to  be  ever  more  perfectly  realized  by  a  ready  striving  after 
it  (I.  vL  11 ;  II.  ii.  22),  But  divine  grace  itseK  also  draws 
us,  as  do  also  the  Holy  Scriptures  when  rightly  understood 

'  Reference  is,  to  be  sore,  made  in  our  passage  to  deliverance  from  destruction, 
not  in  so  far  as  the  guilt  of  sin  inflicts  that  on  men,  but  in  so  far  as  the  sinful 
condition  of  the  pre-Christian  life  (ver.  3)  involves  that ;  but  Eph.  iL  5-8  is 
quite  analogous,  and  in  the  earlier  Epistles  also  the  new  creation  is  quite  as 
necessary  for  salvation  as  is  justification.  It  would  no  doubt  be  un-Pauline,  if 
in  ver.  7  justification  appeared  as  the  result  of  the  deliverance  effected  by  the 
new  birth  (ver.  5),  or  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  (ver.  6 ;  comp.  Pfleiderer,  p.  476 
[E.  T.  ii.  208]) ;  but  this  connection  of  thought  is  by  no  means  indicated. 
Rather  there  is  introduced  in  the  clause  denoting  intention  only  the  reference 
to  justification,  because  the  obtaining  eternal  life  (which  is  here,  according  t«i 
note  o,  the  correlative  of  fmrnpia.,  ver.  5)  is  here  to  be  designated  as  the  child'.) 
portion,  which  in  the  real  Pauline  way  can  be  shared  by  those  adopted  on  tht 
ground  of  their  adoption.  The  position  of  justification  after  the  new  birtl 
involves  here,  therefore,  as  little  as  1  Cor,  vL  11  or  Eph.  ii.  15,  16,  a  logical 
tonsequens ;  but  it  is  no  doubt  possible  that  both  are  considered  independent 
acts  of  God's  grace,  standing  in  no  causal  connection  (comp.  §  84,  d,  footnote 
18  ;  §  101,  a).  Ritschl,  ii  p.  334  f.,  comes  essentially  to  the  same  result, 
though  he  in  a  surprising  way,  p.  833,  questions  the  reference  of  Xevrpii  t>j 
baptism,  and  explains  the  passage  by  Old  Testament  parallels  not  hinted  at  iz« 
the  least. 

•  The  Spirit  is  plainly  meant  by  the  power  of  God,  by  which  He  Himself 
helps  the  Christians  to  suffer  for  the  gospel  (ver.  8),  and  to  execute  their 
calling  (ver.  12),  and  therefore  the  grace  of  God  may  also  be  directly  designated 
as  that  which  communicates  strength  to  as  (ii.  1),  and  God  Himself  as  He  who 
helps  those  to  repentance  who  have  gone  astray  (ver,  25),  On  the  other  hand, 
Christ  may  also  be  designated  as  He  who  strengthens  Christians  (L  L  12 ;  IL 
iv,  17),  whose  helpful  company  is  on  that  account  asked  (II.  iv.  22)  for  the  new 
life  of  the  Spirit  (comp,  §  86,  b).  Only  once,  it  is  true,  is  the  specifically 
Christian  tln^t  ?[S»  characterized  as  a  life  in  fellowship  with  Christ  (II,  liL  12  : 
if  ^f4<rTi!  'Uffev ;  comp,  §  84,  b),  and  love  is  twice  characterized  as  «  l>  Xfsffrm 
'innv  (I,  i.  14  ;  II,  i  13) ;  but  that  the  whole  rich  circle  of  thoughts,  which  in 
•Panliuism  has  been  built  round  this  idea,  is  current  in  our  Epistles,  II.  iL  11,  12, 
shows  where  the  final  living  with  Christ  and  reigning  with  Christ  is  madti 
dependent  on  dying  with  Him  (comp.  §  84,  c). 
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(II.  iii.  1 6),  to  the  denial  of  dai^eta  (or  dBiKca ;  comp.  IL, 
ii.  19)  and  Koo-fxiKal  eTrcOvfiiai,,  i.e.  of  the  pre-Christian  sinful 
life,  as  also  to  <T(oj)p6v(o<i  KaX  SiKuicof  koI  evo-e^w?  ^rjv  (Tit. 
ii.  11,  12).  That  eva-efieta,  which  must  form  the  deepest 
basis  of  all  living  acceptably  to  God,  is  here  associated  with 
righteousness,  will  be  easily  understood,  according  to  §  1 0  7,  c. 
But  the  preceding  idea  of  cco^poavvr],  i.e.  moral  self-govern- 
ment, which  keeps  the  desires  (II.  iv.  3)  under  control  (comp. 
i.  7  :  'JTvevfia  aax^povLaiiov),  is  peculiar  to  our  Epistles.^ 

{d)  With  the  earnest  exhortation  to  verify  wholesome 
doctrine  by  a  normal  Christian  moral  life,  is  intimately  con- 
nected the  importance  of  good  works  in  our  Epistles ;  and  this 
is  by  no  means  un-Pauline  in  itself,  if  one  does  not,  with  Baur, 
p.  341,  assert  that  the  essence  of  Christianity  is  placed  in 
them.  Eather  it  is  most  truly  Pauline  that,  while  man  in  his 
pre-Christian  state  (Tit.  i.  1 6)  is  incapable  of  any  good  works, 
he  is  first  equipped  for  them  by  Christianity  (iii.  1 ;  II.  ii,  21, 
iii.  1 7 ;  comp.  2  Cor.  ix.  8),  and  inclined  to  them,  inasmuch 
as  Christ's  own  people  are  as  to  their  nature  a  people  ^lyXwr^? 
/ca\(op  epycov  (Tit.  ii.  14),  and  the  leader  of  the  Church  is  a 
TU7ro9  KoXwv  epytov  (ii.   7;  comp.  I.  iv.  12),^*^     To  trace  all 

"  It  is  demanded  not  only  of  the  bishops  (I.  iii.  2  ;  Tit.  i.  8),  but  also  of  old 
and  young  men  (ii.  2,  6),  and  above  all  of  women  (iL  5 ;  I.  ii.  9  ;  comp.  II. 
iii.  6).  With  this  are  connected  also  the  repeated  exhortations  to  sobriety  (I. 
iii.  2,  11 ;  Tit.  ii.  2)  and  temperance  (i.  8),  especially  from  excessive  use  of 
wine  (i.  7,  ii.  3  ;  I.  iii.  3,  8).  In  the  earlier  Epistles  autppoiu*  stands,  2  Cor. 
V.  13,  only  for  a  sound  mind  in  opposition  to  insanity,  and  Rom.  xii.  3  for  a 
healthy  modesty  in  self-estimation.  A  kindred  idea  is  kynla,  which  at  times 
designates  moral  purity  generally  (I.  iv.  12,  v.  22),  at  other  times  it  is  used 
with  reference  to  sins  of  the  flesh  in  particular,  as  §  84,  d,  footnote  14  (I.  v.  2  ; 
Tit.  ii.  5).  On  the  contrary,  ayiaa/nit  is  connected  with  faxppofutti,  according  to 
I.  iL  15,  and  according  to  II.  ii.  21,  it  can  be  realized  by  abstinence  from  aU 
uncleanness,  especially  of  the  false  teachers  and  of  those  who  have  fallen  away. 
Only  I.  V.  10  are  Christians  called  simply  ayim.  On  the  other  side,  again, 
ft/ivoTfif,  i.e.  what  is  honourable  and  dignified  in  the  exhibition  of  Christian 
morality,  is  connected  with  thri^un  (I.  ii.  2 ;  comp.  Phil.  iv.  8).  It  is  also 
required  of  old  men  (Tit.  ii.  2),  as  also  of  children  (I.  iii.  4),  of  the  deacons  and 
their  wives  (iii.  8,  11),  as  also  of  the  teachers  of  the  Church  (Tit.  ii.  7). 
Regarding  external  things,  especially  in  clothing  (I.  ii.  0),  xi^fciot  occurs 
(uL  2). 

!•  Moreover,  ««xA  Ifya  appears  to  occur  not  only  in  this  general  sense  (I. 
▼.  25),  but  also  specially  for  deeds  of  love,  for  which  women  (v.  10 ;  comp. 
IL  10),  the  rich  (vi,  18),  and  even  all  Christians  are  to  be  distinguished  (Tit. 
iii  8,  14).     As  the  Christian  cardinal  virtue,  namely  love,  appears  here,  whicU 
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salvation,  as  is  done  in  the  earlier  Epistles,  to  the  giaco  of 
God,  does  not  exclude  the  idea  that  the  perfecting  of  salvation 
continues  dependent  on  men's  conduct.  And  doubtless,  just 
as  in  the  earlier  Epistles,  it  is  in  the  first  place  abiding  in  the 
faith  {aaidrjo-erai  .  .  .  iav  fielvaxriv  iv  iria-rei),  but  at  the  same 
time  perseverance  in  the  Christian  life  (I.  ii.  15),  the  faithful 
discharging  of  the  special  calling  given  to  the  individual 
(iv.  16  :  rovTo  ttoc&v  .  .  .  aeavrov  a-(oa€i,<s),  and  in  particular 
patience  in  suffering  (II.  ii.  10,  comp.  with  vv.  11,  12),  by 
which  salvation  is  attained  (comp.  §  98,  h).  Hence,  if  the 
Scriptures  are  able  to  lead  to  arcorrjpia  through  their  power  to 
teach  and  nourish,  that  presupposes  that  faith  teaches  to 
understand  them  aright  (iii.  15,  16).  Just  so  is  the  obtain- 
ing of  eternal  life  (I.  i  1 6)  made  dependent  on  faith,  and  that 
life  appears,  vL  12,  as  the  reward  of  the  fight  whicli  faith  has 
to  fight  for  its  verification,  especially  in  these  times  of  danger 
(comp.  §  107,  &)."  From  the  point  of  view  of  such  retribu- 
tion, godliness  may  be  represented  as  gain  (I.  vL  6),  and  as 
bringing  profit  (comp,  1  Cor.  xiii.  3,  xv.  32)  ;  but  also  not  in 
so  far  it  merits  anything,  but  in  so  far  it  has  a  promise  of 
this  (comp.  Eph.  vi  3),  and  of  the  future  life  (I.  iv.  8),  on  the 

is  hence  (I.  L  5)  the  end  aimed  at  (comp.  ver.  3)  in  the  warning  against 
irtpeiilafxaXix,  which,  L  14,  ii.  15,  iv.  12,  II.  i.  13,  is  mentioned  along  with  irlfris 
as  the  most  necessary  (comp.  note  b,  footnote  6),  which  before  all  others  the  Holy 
Spirit  works  in  man  (i.  7),  and  which  is  elsewhere  specially  emphasized  among  the 
Christian  virtues  (ii,  22).  As  indications  of  this,  there  appear  here  also  i<r/i/ci/x 
(I.  iii.  3 ;  Tit.  iii.  2  ;  comp.  Phil.  iv.  5),  which  avoids  every  occasion  for 
contention  and  quarrelling  (I.  iii.  3  ;  Tit.  ii,  2  :  aftax't;  comp.  II.  ii.  22,  24  ;  Tit. 
1,  7),  irpitoTtK  (II.  ii.  25  ;  Tit.  iii.  2),  and  fiaxpafufilx  (II.  iii.  10,  iv.  2),  which 
suppresses  wrath  (I.  ii.  8  ;  Tit.  i.  7)  and  every  outbreak  of  it  (I.  iii.  3  ;  Tit. 
i.  7),  hospitality  (Tit.  i.  8  ;  I.  iii.  2  ;  comp.  v.  10),  and  all  covetousness  (I.  iii. 
3  ;  II.  iii.  2),  which  excludes  all  greediness  of  gain  (I.  iii,  8  ;  Tit.  L  7  ;  comp. 
the  exhortation  to  contentment,  I.  vL  6-8),  and  intercession  for  all  men  (I.  ii.  1, 
V.  6),  comp.  §  93,  b. 

^'  This  reminds  one  of  the  way  in  which  Paul  has  elsewhere  found  the  doctrine 
of  retribution  to  be  reconcilable  with  his  doctrine  of  grace  (§  98,  d),  and  thus  it 
is,  II.  ii.  6,  expressly  said  that  the  crown  of  victory  will  only  then  be  given 
when  one  fights  ttfiifttn,  and,  according  to  iv.  8,  the  Righteous  Judge  will  give 
the  crown  which  rewards  human  righteousness  (comp.  §  65,  c)  to  those  who  have 
faithfully  fought  the  good  fight  through  (comp,  also  I,  L  18  ;  II.  ii.  3,  4,  and 
therewith  2  Cor.  x.  4),  and  in  consequence  have  earnestly  looked  for  His 
appearing.  Kitschl's  (ii.  p.  113)  idea,  that  here,  in  correlation  with  the  human 
liKKitfufn,  there  is  a  change  in  the  divine,  is  quite  unjustified,  as  it  is  supported 
simply  by  dogmatic  opinions  of  Ms  own. 
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ground  of  wliicli  alone  trouble  and  shame  may  be  endured 
(ver.  10).^^  But  retributive  judgment  is  also  determined  by 
works  (II.  iv.  14;  comp.  2  Cor.  xi.  15),  and,  ii.  12,  stress  is 
laid  on  the  equivalent  of  this,  with  plain  allusion  to  a  saying 
of  Christ  (Matt.  x.  33).  Although  all  this  cannot  be  called 
un-Pauline,  it  must  yet  be  conceded  that  this  bringing  of 
the  doctrine  of  retribution  into  strong  prominence  reminds 
one  rather,  as  even  the  accord  with  Christ's  sayings  shows, 
of  the  type  of  early  apostolic  teaching  (comp.  §  51,  d; 
57,  I).  Especially  the  way  in  which,  according  to  II.  i.  16, 
18,  Christ  will  admit  him  to  mercy  who  has  practised  mercy, 
reminds  strongly  of  Jas.  ii.  1 3. 

§  109.   The  Church  and  the  Management  of  the  Community. 

In  spite  of  the  universality  of  God's  saving  wiU,  our  Epistles 
acknowledge  an  election  and  a  calling  of  the  individual  (a).  But 
the  Church  is  no  longer  the  fellowship  of  the  elect ;  these  form 
only  the  indestructible  stock  of  the  Church  (6).  The  apostle's 
delegates  guide  the  community  by  exhortation  and  instruction, 
by  doctrine,  and  especially  by  care  in  keeping  the  doctrine  pure 
in  the  future  (c).  The  management  of  the  relations  of  the 
community  depends,  above  all,  on  the  appointment  of  office- 
bearers, bishops,  and  deacons,  and  on  discipline  over  it  {d). 

(a)  In  the  true  Pauline  way  (comp.  §  88,  89),  the  apostle- 
ship  seems,  in  Tit.  i.  1,  to  be  appointed  to  nourish  faith  in 
God's  elect  by  the  effectual  power  of  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  (aTToaroiKoi  .  ,  .  Kara  irlcmv  eK\7]Kra>v   ©eov),  as  it 

"  The  passages  I.  iii.  13  and  vi.  9  appear  remarkable.  According  to  the 
former,  the  faithful  discharge  of  a  sjiecial  calling  («/  xaXui  liaximnfavrts)  wins  a 
good  stage,  i.e.  not  certainly  a  higher  stage  of  blessedness  (Pfleiderer,  p.  479 
\E.  T.  ii.  212]),  but  a  stage  by  which  one  steps  up  to  deliverance  (comp.  iv.  16). 
But  while  it  is  added  immediately,  xa)  vroX>.hy  -rappfKrUv  iv  vri<rTti,  it  is  clear  that 
that  deals  with  the  confirmation  of  faith,  its  confidence  grows  with  its  confirma- 
tion up  to  completeness.  According  to  the  other  passage,  they  who  employ 
their  riches  aright  store  up  a  good  foundation  for  the  future,  proceeding  on 
which,  as  it  were,  they  may  reach  some  day  the  reward  of  eternal  life  (comp. 
ver.  12).  But  that  at  the  last  judgment,  when  the  possession  of  eternal  life 
vill  be  decided,  inquiiy  will  be  made  for  works,  the  earlier  Epistles  also  teach 
(§  98,  c) ;  the  form  of  expression  in  our  passage  is  evidently  ruled  by  the  play  of 
thought,  that  he  who  uses  aright  his  treasures  gathers  for  himself  treasures  iu 
heaven,  and  it  evidently  re-echoes  a  saying  of  Cluist  (Matt.  vi.  20). 
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is  also,  according  to  II.  ii.  10,  the  business  of  an  apostle  to 
work  for  the  perfecting  of  the  salvation  of  the  elect,^  As  the 
calling  appears  also,  i.  9,  as  the  first  step  towards  the  realization, 
and  along  with  that,  as  the  token  and  earnest  of  the  election, 
this  calling,  as  proceeding  from  God,  is  called  holy  {KoXeaa'i 
Kkrjo-et,  a<yla),  and  warrants  eternal  life  (1.  vi  12).  Here  also 
is  Paul  the  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  will  of  God  (II.  i.  1 ; 
Tit.  1.  1 ;  comp.  I.  i.  1 :  Kar  iircraryrjv  &eov),  because  Christ 
placed  him  in  His  BuiKovla  for  the  purpose  designated  (I.  i  1 2).^ 
The  more  decidedly  the  special  Pauline  doctrine  of  election  is 
thus  brought  into  prominence,  it  is  the  less  likely  that  our 
Epistles  should  teach  a  universalism  irreconcilable  with  it,  as 
Baur,  p.  347,  supposes.  But  in  the  passage  I.  ii.  4,  the  refer- 
ence to  God's  gracious  will,  which  at  least  intended  salvation 
for  all  men,  simply  accounts  for  an  intercession  which  excludes 
no  one  (vv.  1-3),  but  cannot  on  that  account  mean  a  purpose 
of  election  determining  salvation,  as  it  is  also  made  to  lean  on 
the  unity  of  God  and  of  the  Eedeemer  appointed  by  Him 
(ver.  5),  quite  as  the  real  Pauline  universalism  of  the  divine 
purpose  of  salvation  (Eom.  iii  29).  On  the  contrary,  iv.  10, 
a  distinction  is  expressly  made  between  the  sense  in  which 
God  is  the  acoTrjp  of  all  men,  and  that  in  which  He  is  the  acorrjp 
of  the  (elect)  believers  (jxaXio-ra  Tna-Twv) ;  and  this  can  consist 
only  in  this,  that  He  is  really  for  the  latter  what  He  might 
be  according  to  His  love  for  the  former  (ii  4).     Finally,  in 

^  Whether,  II.  i.  9,  the  divine  predestination  {'trfihins)  refers  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  individual  to  salvation,  or  only  to  the  eternal  purpose  of  God 
generally,  may  appear  doubtful,  although  the  express  opposition  to  one's  own 
works,  and  the  whole  context,  wliich  is  to  give  certainty  to  the  individual,  that 
God  as  the  result  of  the  calling,  which  followed  on  the  ground  of  His  ovra.  eternal 
purpose,  will  give  to  him  the  power  to  discharge  the  duty  laid  on  him,  decide 
conclusively  for  the  first  interpretation.  If,  I,  v.  21,  mention  is  made  of  i»Xi»r<} 
iyyiXai,  lxXi«r«f  stands  here  in  the  sense  of  chosen,  as  Eom.  xvi.  13. 

^  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  divine  foreknowledge 
{comp.  §  88,  c),  when  it  is  said  that  Christ  counted  the  former  blasphemer  and 
persecutor  (comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  9)  as  faithful,  because  He  knew  that  he  did  it 
in  ignorance  (I.  L  12,  13),  as  he  witnesses  of  himself  also,  II.  L  8,  that  he 
had  served  God  from  his  forefathers  with  a  pure  conscience.  That  naturally 
does  i:ot  exclude  the  idea,  that  it  was  in  virtue  of  grace  and  mercy,  if  Christ, 
notwithstanding  the  greatness  of  his  guilt,  accepted  him  for  an  apostle  (I.  L  13, 
14) ;  yea,  even  that  mercy  was  shown  to  him,  the  chief  of  sinners  (comp.  Eph- 
iiL  8),  for  the  purpose  that  for  all  time  coming  he  might  be  regarded  as  a  pattern 
(vv.  15,  16). 
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the  passage  Tit.  ii.  11,  the  Traaiv  av9pa>7roi<;  is  simply  to  set 
forth  the  paedagogic  intention  of  the  divine  revelation  of  sal- 
vation as  binding  on  all  classes  and  orders,  according  to  the 
special  prescriptions  for  them  individually,  w.  1—10. 

(b)  In  the  earlier  Epistles,  the  community  consists  only  of 
those  plainly  elected  (comp.  §  92,  a,  footnote  2).  In  the 
passage  II.  ii.  20,  on  the  other  hand,  the  statement  is  applied 
to  the  house  of  God,  i.e.  the  Church,^  that  in  that  house 
there  are  very  different  vessels,  and  there  is  in  particular 
laid  down  a  fundamental  difference  between  those  who  are  for 
honourable  and  those  for  dishonourable  use  (comp.  Eom.  ix. 
21).  But  that  the  o-kcvt)  et?  rifii]v  are  really  the  elect,  and 
that  these,  therefore,  form  but  a  part  of  the  community  (even 
though  its  proper  foundation-stone),  is  undoubtedly  implied  in 
the  connection  with  ver.  19.*  Hence  this  foundation-stone 
bears  the  inscription :  "  The  Lord  knows  them  that  are  His," 
as,  according  to  note  a,  footnote  2,  every  election  rests  on  the 
divine  foreknowledge ;  while  the  other  inscription  points  to  the 
truth,  that  the  subjective  security  of  belonging  to  this  founda- 
tion consists  only  in  steady  separation  from  all  unrighteousness 
(the  aKevT)  eh  uTifiiav ;  comp.  ver.  21),  the  objective  rests  on 
the  divine  election.  The  reason  for  this  divergence  from  the 
earlier  Paulinism  lies  clearly  in  the  experiences  which  our 
Epistles    presuppose.        Cases   had    occurred    of   individuals 

'  According  to  I.  iii.  15,  the  Church  {IxxXtirU  red  0tou,  as  iii.  5,  v.  16,  is  said  of 
single  churches)  is  the  elxos  enu,  i.e.  but  not  in  the  sense  of  the  temple  of  God, 
from  §  92,  a  (Baur,  p.  342),  but  the  household  of  God  (comp.  Eph.  ii.  19  :  aUiTot 
Biov),  in  which  God  is  the  master  of  the  house  (II.  ii.  21 :  'inr-jrimt),  and  the 
bishops  act  as  HLs  stewards  (Tit.  i.  7  :  e'lKov'oftoi  Qtiv,  as  1  Cor.  iv.  1,  ix.  17).  In 
another  relation  the  collective  community  is  spoken  of  as  the  peculiar  people  of 
God  (ii,  14 :  Xaei  ^tfioufiof ;  comp.  §  45,  a),  but  this  rests  simply  on  His  Kvpi'oTns. 

*  The  customary  interpretation  of  this  verse  (comp.  even  yet  Pfleiderer,  p.  469 
[E.  T.  ii.  201],  the  consequences  drawn  from  it  by  him  do  not  hence  quite  corre- 
spond) overlooks  the  fact  that,  in  contrast  to  those  whose  faith  may  be  overturned 
by  false  teachers  (ver.  18),  the  foundation  of  God  nevertheless  standing  firm 
(i  fiitrci  ffTifiii  hfiiXies  rov  0uu  ifrtiKii),  can  only  be  that  portion  of  the  community 
to  whom  any  such  iiaTfiTui  is  not  possible,  because  it  is  preserved  through  aU 
temptations  on  the  ground  of  election.  In  this  figure  the  Church,  just  as  §  92,  6, 
is  regarded  as  a  building  of  God ;  but  the  application  of  it,  according  to  which  the 
immoveable  foundation  is  no  longer  Christ,  but  the  fellowship  of  the  elect,  result* 
from  this,  that  only  the  elect  compose  the  unchangeable  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, and  it  corresponds  to  the  idea,  likewise  answering  to  the  position  of  the 
times,  according  to  which  the  Church  is  no  longer  the  receiver,  but  the  guardiaa 
of  the  truth  (I.  iii.  16  :  rruX»$  ««)  iipaiuftx  r,  iXnf.).  , 
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having  turned  from  the  right  way  and  followed  Satan  (I.  v.  1 5), 
had  been  taken  by  the  devil'  in  his  snares  (II.  ii.  26),  that 
individuals,  even  after  the  sharpest  means  of  correction  (comp. 
1  Cor.  V.  5)  had  been  applied  to  them  (I.  i.  20),  had  yet  gone 
completely  away  from  the  truth  (II.  ii.  17,  18),  and  a  falling 
away  even  yet  greater  was  to  be  feared,  when  once  the 
doctrines  of  devils  prophesied  (I.  iv.  1)  appeared.  But  every 
sectary,  who  turned  away  aU  correction,  thereby  condemned 
himself  as  an  irreclaimable  sinner  (Tit.  iii.  10,  11).  It  was 
thus  clear  that  all  the  members  of  the  community  were  not 
elect ;  that  there  were  those  in  the  community  who,  by  their 
falling  away,  showed  themselves  as  aK€xnj  et?  arifiiav^ 

(c)  The  situation  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  brings  this  about, 
that,  along  with  Paul,  his  disciples  especially  appear  as  leaders 
of  the  community,  commissioned  by  him.^  As  such,  they 
receive  from  him  instructions  how  they  are  to  exhort  old  and 
young  men,  old  and  young  women®  (the  latter  by  means  of  older 

•  In  contradistinction  to  the  Epistles  of  the  captivity  (§  104,  6,  footnote  4), 
therefore,  both  names  occur  again.  It  is  peculiar  to  our  Epistles  that  iii^tXet 
usually  occurs  as  an  adjective  (I.  iii.  11 ;  II.  iiL  3  ;  Tit.  ii.  3 :  calumnious),  and 
accordingly,  also,  I.  iii.  6,  7,  as  an  appellative,  the  calumniator,  as  neither  xpS/ta 
nor  intiivftit  permits  a  natural  reference  to  the  deviL  According  to  iv.  1,  the 
devil,  by  the  agency  of  his  trnifutTa  a-Xa»«  (iatfiirte^,  seeks  to  mislead  believers 
to  make  them  fall  away. 

•  How  the  original  relation  of  these  members  to  the  community  was  thought 
of  in  our  Epistles,  and  how  it  was  explained  in  consequence  with  the  Pauline 
idea  of  calling,  an  idea  which  was  no  longer  to  be  held  firmly  in  its  technical 
sense  (§  88),  on  these  points  we  find  no  hint. 

'  As  Paul  is  a  }»vXet  Bttu  (Tit.  i.  1),  so  is  Timothy  a  ituXn  xvfiau  (II.  iL  24 ; 
comp.  Phil.  i.  1 ;  Col.  iv.  12),  a  hixatot  'lyifau  Xpirrtu  {I.  iv.  6  ;  II.  iv.  5 ;  comp. 
CoL  i.  7,  iv.  7),  who  stands  in  the  warfare  of  Christ  (I.  i,  18 ;  II.  ii.  3),  or  in 
the  work  of  God  (II.  ii.  15).  On  the  other  hand,  ayfpai'res  t»u  eieS,  I.  vi.  11, 
according  to  the  exhortation  following,  and  II.  iii.  17,  appears  to  designate  only 
the  Christian  standing  in  general.  But  that  1  Timothy,  in  contradistinction 
from  the  other  two  Epistles,  would  already  make  valid  in  the  person  of  Timothy 
episcopal  primacy  (Pfleiderer,  p.  471  flf.  [E.  T.  ii.  204]),  is  in  no  way  established, 
especially  the  full  powers  of  the  disciples  of  the  apostles  are  in  part  yet  more 
comprehensive  in  the  two  other  Epistles. 

•  Women  are  to  be  enjoined  to  take  care  that  by  willing  subjection  to  their 
husbands,  by  love  to  husband  and  child,  by  modesty  and  hospitality,  the  word 
of  God  be  not  blasphemed  (Tit  ii.  4,  6).  Quite  as,  §  94,  d,  public  appearances 
are  forbidden  to  them  as  inconsistent  therewith  (I.  ii.  11,  12),  and  praying  in 
public  in  the  church  (which  appears  therefore  to  have  been  tied  to  no  office)  was 
reserved  for  men,  who  had  to  be  in  the  right  frame  and  composure  for  it  (ver.  8). 
This  subjection  of  women,  however,  is  not  only  grounded  on  this,  as  §  94,  c,  that 
the  man  was  first  created  (vcr.  13),  but  also  on  this,  that  the  woman  first  fell  bj 
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women ;  comp.  note  d),  on  the  ground  of  wholesome  doctrine, 
(Tit.  ii  1—6 ;  I.  v.  2),  and  equally  so  the  different  orders  in 
the  community.^  But,  above  all,  their  task  is  BiBaaKoXia 
(I.  iv.  13, 16,  vl  2  ;  Tit  ii  7  ;  comp.  II.  iv.  2  :  BiBaxv).  On 
the  ground  of  the  ^(apKTfia  given  him  (I.  iv.  14;  II.  i.  6), 
Timothy  has  to  preach  the  word  (II.  iv.  2 ;  comp.  18);  he 
does  the  work  of  an  evangelist  (iv.  5;  comp.  Eph,  iv.  11). 
Naturally  it  is  required  throughout  that  the  disciple  follow  the 
doctrines  of  the  master,  is  guided  by  them  in  all  his  teaching 
(I.  iv.  6  ;  II.  iii.  10,  14).  But  the  most  important  interest  of 
our  Epistles  is  how  doctrine  is  to  be  kept  pure  for  the  future  in 
the  Church,  which  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth  (I.  iii. 
15).  The  work  of  teaching  is  no  longer  henceforth  to  con- 
tinue left  to  the  free  exercise  of  the  gifted  (as  §  92,  c),but  the 
disciples  of  the  apostles  are  to  look  out  for  trustworthy  men, 
and  these  they  are  to  commission  with  the  work  of  teaching, 
just  as  the  apostles  had  commissioned  their  disciples  with  it 
(comp.  the  irapaOijKT) :  I.  vi.  20  ;  II.  i.  14),  that  these  may  be 
capable  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  further  development  of  the 
truth  (II.  ii.  2) ;  by  this  attention  would  naturally  be  given  to 
the  formal  talent  for  teaching.  Further,  to  secure  the  entrance 
into   the   community   of  men   thus    commissioned  with    the 

temptation  (ver.  14  ;  comp.  moreover,  2  Cor.  xi.  3).  Their  clothing  is  to  he 
modest  and  simple,  their  ornaments  to  consist  of  good  works  (Tit.  ii.  3 ;  I.  ii.  9, 
10).  Their  special  life-task  is  Ti*wy«»/'«  (ver.  15),  in  the  discharge  of  which, 
apart  from  their  general  Christian  duty  (ia»  fiti'»ufir  ,  .  .  ffaKpfmffivtts),  they  have 
to  pursue  the  completion  of  salvation,  without  seeking  a  circle  of  work  beyond 
their  sphere  (comp.  w.  11,  12).  When  it  is  desired,  v.  4,  that  the  younger 
women  should  marry,  bear  children,  and  keep  house,  in  order  to  escape  evil 
repute,  it  is  indicated,  ver.  15,  that  cases  had  occurred  when  these  were  by  no 
means  without  foundation,  and  that  therefore  the  exhortation  to  marry  had  the 
same  motive,  as  §  95,  b.  Over  against  such  experiences  generally,  the  high 
estimation  of  celibacy  seems  to  have  given  occasion  to  a  consideration  of  its 
dangers,  and  accordingly,  as  being  according  to  nature,  marriage  had  to  be  more 
strongly  emphasized.  The  prohibition  of  marriage  is,  I.  iv.  3,  expressly  branded 
as  a  devilish  error. 

"  I.  vi.  17-19  shows  how  the  rich  are  to  be  instructed  in  humility  and  a  good 
use  of  their  property ;  Tit.  ii.  9,  10,  I.  vi  1,  how  slaves  are  to  honour  Chris- 
tianity by  reverence,  obedience,  and  fidelity.  Even  already,  notice  is  taken, 
vl.  2,  of  the  circumstance  that  slaves  regarded  their  believing  masters  as  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  them  as  Christian  brethren  in  a  wrong  way,  and  it  is 
enjoined  on  them,  quite  in  a  Pauline  sense,  that  they  do  them  service  all  the 
more  zealously,  in  a  way  really  benefiting  them  (comp.  Eph.  vi.  7),  because 
they  are  bound  to  them  in  faith  and  love  (comp.  Philem.  11-16). 
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office  of  teaching,  it  is  required  to  have  regard  to  capacity  to 
teach  in  the  election  of  bishops  (I.  iii.  2 ;  comp.  II.  ii  24 : 
StBa/cTiKo^),  and  to  prefer  those  presbyters  who  are  active  in 
teaching  (I.  v.  17),  so  that  evermore  the  offices  of  teaching 
and  guiding  the  church  may  lie  on  the  same  persons,  and 
mutually  support  each  other,  as  the  right  guiding  of  the 
Church  can  come  only  on  the  ground  of  pure  doctrine  (Tit. 
ii  1).  It  is  hence  required  of  the  bishop,  that  he  hold 
firmly  the  faithful  word  in  conformity  with  the  (received) 
doctrine  (i.  9). 

(d)  To  the  management  of  the  relations  of  the  community 
belongs  generally  the  care  of  the  right  appointment  of  office- 
bearers.^" That  the  elders  of  the  congregation  are  those 
who  here  bear  the  Pauline  name  of  eV/o-zcoTrot  (Phil.  i.  1),  is 
plainly  proved  by  Tit.  L  5,  7  (comp.  Acts  xx.  28  with  ver.  17). 
That  a  course  of  church  development  has  been  run  is  shown 
by  this,  that  warnings  are  given  against  the  putting  neophytes 
into  office,  as  these  may  very  easily  be  led  astray  through 
pride  by  any  such  preference  (I.  iii.  6).  The  leaders  of  the 
church,  in  so  far  as  they  discharge  the  duties  of  their  office 
by  way  of  a  calling,  are  allowed,  and  for  the  same  reason  as 
1  Cor.  ix.,  to  be  supported  by  the  church  (v.  17,  18).  The 
assistants  of  the  apostle  are  to  exercise  discipline  over  the 
presbyters,  sharp  but  light ;  they  are  to  be  cautious  in  the 
choice,  but  unrelenting  in  discipline  (v.  19-22).  From  ver. 
22  it  is  clear  that  presbyters  were  to  be  ordained  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands,  as  they  had  themselves  been  ordained  by 
the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of   the  presbytery  and  of  the 

^*  At  Crete  (Tit.  i.  5),  even  at  tlie  first  institution  of  elders,  just  as  in  the 
chnrch  at  Ephesus,  which  had  long  had  her  rpur^uTtpai  (Acts  xx.  17),  the  case  of 
a  later  election  is  already  kept  in  view  (I.  iii.  1,  2).  There  the  apostle's  assistant 
acted  quite  independently  on  the  command  of  the  apostle  ;  here  also  the  direc- 
tions given  him  as  to  the  qualifications  for  office  in  the  Church  show  that  he  had 
at  least  to  manage  the  election  of  the  congregation,  and  to  guide  to  the  right 
men.  The  qualifications  for  a  bishop  (I.  iii  2-7  ;  Tit.  i.  6-9)  are,  in  the  first 
place.  Christian  morality  in  general ;  for  those  elected  are  to  have  a  spotless 
character  within  the  church  and  outside  it ;  they  must  also  have  shown  that 
they  can  manage  well  their  own  house  to  be  able  to  manage  the  Church  of  God. 
Those  whose  children  are  unbelieving,  or  disobedient,  or  lead  a  licentious  life, 
are  shut  out  from  office  in  the  chureh.  If  it  is  required  of  office-bearers  that 
they  are  to  be  such  as  have  been  but  once  married  (I.  iii.  2,  12,  v.  9  ;  Tit.  i.  6), 
regard  is  had  to  the  stain  of  incontinence,  which  in  the  consciousness  of  the  time 
clung  to  a  second  marriage. 
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apostle  (iv.  14 ;  11.  i.  6)}^  In  like  manner,  as  the  qualifica- 
tions for  the  ofi&ce  of  a  bishop,  are  those  for  the  office  of  a 
deacon  discussed,  I.  iii.  8—13  (comp.  §  106,  a).  In  the 
appointment  of  deacons  there  is  similarly  a  careful  scrutiny 
necessary  (ver.  10),  in  which,  in  particular,  regard  is  to  be 
had  even  to  their  wives  (ver.  11),  as  they  must  in  many 
ways  assist  them.  Widows  also  belong  to  the  officials  of 
the  church,  and  for  their  appointment  directions  are  given 
(1.  V.  9—16).  The  oversight  of  the  female  portion  of  the 
congregation  seems  to  have  been  handed  over  to  them 
(comp.  Tit.  ii.  4).^^ 

§  110.   The  Church's  Confession. 

The  last  times,  during  which  severe  dangers  threaten  faith 
and  Christian  morality,  and  even  fresh  trials  are  appointed  to 
patience,  are  at  hand  {a).  The  Church,  however,  looks  for  the 
appearing  of  her  adored  divine  Lord,  who  will  execute  judg- 
ment, and  bring  her  into  His  heavenly  kingdom  (b).  The 
expressions  about  it  already  assume  in  our  Epistles  the 
stereotyped  form  of  the  Church's  confession  that  had  sprung 
up  from  Paul's  preaching  (c).     Even  in  their  great  doxologies, 

*^  It  follows  also  from  both  passages,  that  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  which, 
according  to  §  41,  d,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  the  prayer  connected 
therewith,  the  gifts  which  fit  one  for  the  office  were  really  given ;  and  this 
Eitschl,  pp.  386,  387,  seems  to  overlook.  And  this  does  not  contradict  1  Cor. 
xii.  11,  when,  on  the  ground  of  gifts  already  possessed  by  them  (comp.  Acts  vi.  3, 
and  therewith  §  41,  c),  they  have  been  designated  for  the  office  by  the  words  of 
prophets,  to  which  there  is  reference,  I.  i.  18,  iv.  14  ;  and  only  increased  capacity 
for  the  special  office  to  be  steadily  executed  by  them  is  given  by  ordination. 

^-  These  widows  were  to  be  at  least  sixty  years  old,  to  have  been  married  but 
once,  to  be  of  good  report,  and  to  be  approved  by  good  works  (I.  v.  9,  10). 
Young  widows  are  expressly  excluded,  as  they  are  in  danger  either  to  break 
the  solemn  pledge  to  Christ  in  their  calling  by  a  second  marriage  (vv.  11,  12), 
or  in  the  unmarried  state  to  fall  again  into  the  temptations  of  fleshly  lusts 
working  in  them  (w.  14, 15).  Even  from  their  youth  directly  this  position  and 
activity  may  become  dangerous  to  them  (ver.  13).  According  to  ver,  16,  only 
those  widows  seem  to  have  a  right  to  church  support  who  have  no  connections 
to  care  for  them.  On  the  contrary,  what  is  spoken  of,  I.  v.  3-8,  is  simply  the 
appointed  supporting  of  widows,  who  are  the  ordinarj-  objects  of  church  charity. 
And  oven  these  shall  have  a  claim  only  if  they  are  really  quite  alone  {Strut 
Xnft'),  and  on  that  account  quite  helpless  (vv.  3,  4,  8),  and  also  only  if  they  are 
worthy  of  support  on  the  part  of  the  church,  and  do  not  trifle  with  it  by  an 
immoral  life  (vv.  5-7). 
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Paulinism  is  expressed  in  the  liturgical  form  of  the  Church's 
confession  (d). 

(a)  The  Church  existed  even  in  the  pre-Messianic  age 
(Tit  iL  12  :  o  vvv  altav  =  6  alQ)v  ovTo<i),  which  bears  the 
character  of  the  earthly  in  its  opposition  to  the  divine 
(I.  vi.  17;  II.  iv.  1 0  ;  comp.  also  I.  iv.  8 :  17  vvv  ^cori  xal 
r)  fiiXKovaa).  The  last  times  (parepoL  Kaipoi)  are  at  hand, 
and  will  bring  with  them,  in  consequence  of  temptation 
from  seducing  spirits,  and  doctrines  of  devils  (comp. 
§  6  3,  c),  a  great  falling  away  from  the  faith  (I.  iv.  1 ;  II. 
iv.  3,  4y  The  last  days  will  be  specially  severe,  in 
which  a  frightful  corruption  of  morals  will  gain  ground, 
which  will  even  hide  itself  under  a  cloak  of  godliness  (iii. 
1—5) ;  and  these  days  will  the  readers  not  only  see,  as  ia 
evident  from  the  instructions  (I.  iv.  3-5)  and  exhortations- 
(II.  iii.  5)  given  them  regarding  these  days,  but  their  pre- 
cursors are  even  already  appearing  (vv.  6-8).  The  hardship* 
of  the  last  times  expected  by  Paul,  according  to  §  98,  a, 
assume  then,  conformably  to  the  point  of  view  of  our  Epistles,, 
the  form  of  severe  imperilling  of  the  pure  faith  and  moral 
life.  That,  however,  does  not  exclude  the  idea  that  bodily 
hardships  also  await  the  Christian.  If,  iii.  12,  reference  is. 
made  generally  to  the  actual  necessity  of  suffering  for  the 
Christian  (comp.  §  62,  6),  this  suffering  appears,  il  12,  quito 

'  If  the  doctrines  of  devils  (I.  ir.  1),  which  in  principle  forbade  marriage  and 
the  use  of  foods  (ver.  3),  seem  to  be  regarded  as  appearing  only  in  the  future, 
yet  a  false  asceticism  must  have  been  already  in  the  sphere  of  vision  of  our 
Epistles  (I.  iv.  8 :  «  ffaftartKh  yvfttctria, ;  comp.  V.  23 ;  Tit.  i.  14 :  i»T»Xai 
milfu-rui).  If,  in  opposition  to  that,  it  is  maintained  that  to  the  pure  all  things 
are  pure  (Tit.  i.  15),  and  that  everj'thing  has  been  given  to  men  by  God  for 
their  use  (I.  vi.  17 ;  comp.  iv.  3),  that  is  exactly  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Christian  freedom  in  things  indifferent,  as  defended  by  Paul  (comp.  §  93,  c).  But 
above  all,  as  it  is  there  asserted,  that  everything  was  created  good  by  God,  and 
nothing  is  to  be  rejected,  if  only  it  is  received  with  thanksgiving  (iv.  3,  4). 
Only  it  may  appear  strange  that,  according  to  ver.  5,  food  is  sanctified  only  by 
the  word  of  God  and  prayer.  But  for  the  Christian  (ver.  3),  who  is  to  be  conse- 
crated in  his  whole  life,  the  question  is  not,  therefore,  whether  a  thing  is  pure  and 
good,  but  whether  it  is  consecrated,  by  which  alone  is  it  of  the  same  kind  with 
him  as  one  consecrated.  If,  now,  the  hnuiit  (comp.  ii.  1)  can  be  nothing  elso 
than  the  thanksgiving  required,  vv.  3,  4,  by  which  the  Christian  on  his  part 
makes  the  food  to  be  consecrated,  then  the  word  of  God  can  only  be  the  word 
of  blessing  uttered  at  the  creation  (Gen.  i.  29),  by  which  God,  on  His  part, 
appointed  the  footl  for  man,  and  hence  made  the  use  of  it  to  be  well-pleasing  to 
Uim. 

VOL  n.  K 
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as  §  86,  c,  as  a  result  of  living  fellowship  with  Christ,  and 
so,  along  with  Trto-Tt?  and  aj^airri,  virofiovrj  appears  as  a  charac- 
teristic grace  of  Christians  (Tit.  ii.  2  ;  II.  iii.  10;  I.  vi.  11: 
irpavirdOua)^  But  the  harder  the  times  were,  the  more  firmly 
was  the  Church  to  grasp  for  herself  what  she  expects  in  the 
future  on  the  ground  of  faith  (Tit.  ii.  13). 

(&)  The  receiver  of  the  Epistle  will  presumably  yet  survive 
till  the  appearing  of  Christ,  as  he  is  to  keep  himself  without 
blame  to  it  (I.  vi.  14) ;  and  he  is  conjured  by  it  faithfully  to 
discharge  his  office  (II.  iv.  1).  It  wiU  follow  at  the  time 
appointed  of  God  (I.  vi.  15  :  Kaipo2<;  l8L0t,<i),  as  did  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  salvation  given  at  His  first  appearing  (Tit. 
i.  3  ;  I.  ii.  6),  and  the  latter  is  thus  designated  eirL^dveLa  just 
as  is  His  last  (II.  i.  10).  With  it  comes  the  day  of  judgment 
{rj  iKelvrj  rjfiipa:  i.  12, 18,  iv.  8;  conip.  §  64,  V),  on  which  Christ, 
as  the  judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead  (iv.  1,8),  assigns  retribu- 
tion (comp.  i,  16, 18,  iv.  14) ;  with  it  also  begins  the  heavenly 
kingdom  of  Christ  (iv.  1,  18),  wherefore  all  who  dare  hope 
to  be  delivered  in  it  rejoice  at  His  appearing  (ver.  8).  In  the 
Epistles  of  the  Imprisonment  we  have  already  seen  the  idea 
of  the  earlier  Epistles,  according  to  which,  in  the  perfected 
kingdom  of  God,  Christ's  mediatorship  ceased,  disappeared 
(§  103,  h) ;  the  perfected  kingdom  has  here  already  become 
entirely  a  kingdom  of  Christ,  who,  at  the  appearing  of  His 
glory  (comp.  §  98,  a),  is  expressly  designated  as  our  great 
God  and  Saviour  (Tit.  ii  13), — a  fact  which  Gess,  p.  230, 
Schenkel,  p.  357,  question  in  vain ;  and  He  is  adored  with  a 
doxology  (II.  iv.  18),  which  Schenkel,  p.  358,  wiU  refer  to 
God.  It  is  His  name  which  the  Church  confesses  and  invokes 
(il  19,  22),  which  along  with  God  (iv.  1 ;  comp.  ii.  14)  and 
His  elect  angels  (I.  v.  21)  are  taken  to  witness.  All 
this  finds  its  example  even  in  what  the  earlier  Epistles 
teach  of  Christ's  KvpioTT)^  (§  76,  &) ;  yet  the  way  is  peculiar 
to  our  Epistles,  in  which,  II.  i.  18,  ii.  19,  Kvpio<s  is  used 

'  In  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  especially,  corresponding  to  its  situation, 
18  the  duty  to  suffer  for  the  gospel  expressly  emphasized  (i.  8,  ii.  3,  iv.  6),  in 
which  Paul  has  given  an  example  (ii.  9,  10,  iii.  11).  As  for  magistrates,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  whom  these  sufferings  are  as  a  matter  of  fact  appointed,  not  only 
is  obedience  to  them  required  (Tit.  iii.  1),  as  in  §  94,  a,  but  also  intercession  for 
them,  which  seems  even  already  to  have  been  a  practice  of  the  Church,  according 
to  I.  il  1,  2. 
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of  God  and  of  Christ  quite  close  to  each  other  (comp.  I. 
vL  15).' 

(c)  With  the  exception  of  the  terms,  already  explained 
note  h,  designating  the  divine  glory  of  the  exalted  Christ 
who  is  to  appear  again,  one  searches  in  vain  in  our  Epistles 
for  dogmatic  utterances  about  His  person.  On  the  contrary, 
in  the  designation  of  His  coming  into  the  world  (I.  l  15), 
as  an  Epiphany  analogous  to  His  second  coming  (II.  i.  10), 
the  representation  of  Him  as  a  pre-existent  person  has  found 
its  plastic  expression.  Of  the  facts  of  His  historical  life.  His 
resurrection  and  descent  from  the  seed  of  David  (ii.  8)  are 
connected  in  a  way  so  aphoristic  and  complete,  and  introduced 
with  the  solemn  fivrjfioveve,  that  this  must  already  have  been 
a  stereotyped  form,  by  which  the  Church  made  good  her  faith 
in  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.*     In  the  passage  I.  iii  16,  we 

'  In  some  passages,  as  II.  iu  7,  14,  iii.  11,  iv.  17,  one  may  doubt  whether 
i  xCftti  is  meant  for  God  or  Christ ;  but  in  i.  16,  18,  ii.  19,  22,  24,  iv.  8,  14,  18, 
22,  it  stands  quite  certainly  for  Christ,  but  only  in  the  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy.  On  the  other  hand,  He  is  called,  I.  L  14,  II.  L  8  :  «  *ifios  n/iui ; 
I.  vi.  3,  14  :  i  Kufios  iifiZr  'itifeui  Xfurres,  and  I.  L  2,  12,  II.  L  2 :  Xpiffrif  'inraZs  i 
icifies  hfiui ;  the  formula  xiftos  'lri<reZ;  Xpifrii  occurs  only  five  times  in  very 
doubtful  readings.  Generally,  the  names  given  to  Christ  show  some  variations 
from  §  76,  a;  §  100,  c,  footnote  8.  The  simple  name  of  Jesus  has  quite  disap- 
peared, 'inravf  XfifTO!  is  Certain  only  in  II.  ii.  8,  Tit.  ii  13,  iii.  6,  and  with 
i  xiptts  ifiut  it  occurs  in  the  passages  above  cited.  The  simple  «  XfirrSi  also 
occurs  only  I.  v.  11 ;  on  the  contrary,  Xfifrof  'inviSt  seems  to  be  the  most 
common.  It  is  quite  certain  I.  i.  15,  ii.  5,  iv.  6,  and  always  (nine  times)  in  the 
formula  i*  Xpifru  'ir.roZ ;  it  may  be  also,  in  the  eleven  passages  where  the  codices 
waver  between  'inroZs  xpi^ris  and  Xpiffrlt  'invcZs,  be  the  reading  most  commonly 
to  be  preferred.  Here,  also,  the  one  God  is  opposed  to  Christ,  not,  to  bo  sure,  as 
the  one  Lord,  as  §  76,  c,  §  100,  c,  footnote  8,  but  as  the  Mediator  between  God 
and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus  (I.  ii.  5),  whicli,  in  fact,  comes  to  the  same  thing 
as  Christ  as  Lord  is  the  Bedeemer.  It  has  to  be  therewith  considered,  that  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead  is  not  made  prominent  in  opposition  to  the  Godhead  of 
Christ,  but  to  account  for  His  uniform  universal  purpose  of  love  (ver.  4,  and 
therewith  §  109,  a). 

*  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  overlooked  that  it  is  just  these  moments  by  which 
Paul,  according  to  Rom.  i.  3,  4  (comp.  §  77,  a,  6),  proves  the  divine  Sonship  of 
Christ,  and  that  the  passages  depend  directly  on  the  Pauline  GospeL  The 
beautiful  confession  which  Timothy  had  made  before  many  witnesses  (I.  vi  12) 
can  scarcely  have  contained  anything  essentially  different  (comp.  the  Pauline 
ifi»Xay'ix,  Eom.  X.  9 ;  PhiL  ii.  11)  ;  and  when  it  is  said,  ver.  13,  that  Christ 
witnessed  the  same  before  Pontius  Pilate,  one  must  therefore  think  of  His 
confession  of  His  Messiahship  (Mark  xv.  2).  Also  this  reference  to  a  historical 
fact  in  the  life  of  Christ  occurring  in  solemn  adjurations,  points  to  a  form 
already  fixed,  by  which  the  Church  justified  her  fundamental  confession  by  an 
appeal  to  the  first  confessors  of  it 
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have  undoubtedly,  as  the  unrelated  beginning  (read  o%  instead 
of  0609),  and  the  triple  pairs  of  short  homophonous  parallel 
sentences  show,  a  fragment  of  an  old  church  hymn,  by  which 
the  Church  expresses  her  confession  of  Christ,  and  perhaps  the 
6fjbo\o>yovjj,ivQ)<i  is  expressly  to  refer  to  it.  ^E(f>av6pco67)  iv 
aapKt,  quite  as  the  idea  iin^dveLa,  points  to  a  higher  super- 
human subject,  who  previously  did  not  exist  iv  crapKi,  and 
just  became  visible  in  consequence  of  His  coming  iv  aapKc. 
The  contrast  of  iv  aapKi  and  iv  irvev/xaTL  is  most  naturally 
explained  from  Kom.  i.  3,  4  (§  78,  d),  according  to  which,  further, 
iBtKaicoOr)  points  to  the  justification  of  His  claim  to  Messiah- 
ship  given  Him  by  the  resurrection.  By  at^Oij  0776X049  one 
most  naturally  thinks  of  His  entrance  into  the  heavenly  world 
when  He  appeared  to  the  angels  as  the  Exalted  One,  while 
He  was  proclaimed  as  such  to  the  nations  on  the  earth.^iKrjpvxOv 
iv  eOveaiv).  To  the  faith  which  He  found  in  the  world 
(iiriarevOr]  iv  Koa-fifp),  corresponds  conversely  the  glorification 
given  Him  in  the  divine  Bo^a  (§  76,  d),  after  He  w^as  exalted 
to  heaven  {avekrj^Orj  iv  Bo^rj).  Here,  therefore,  is  the  Church's 
confession,  in  which  is  embodied  the  sum  of  the  mystery  of 
salvation,  as  that  confession  grew  from  Pauline  preaching. 

(d)  With  reference  to  Christ  as  our  Lord  and  Mediator, 
God,  in  the  opening  words  of  our  Epistles,  in  the  ordinary 
apostolic  way  (§  77,  &),  is  designated  as  0eo9  irarijp  (I.  i.  2  ; 
11.  i.  2  ;  Tit.  i.  4).  He  is  the  living  God  (I.  iii.  15,  iv.  10 ; 
comp.  §  65,  cZ),  and  the  source  of  all  life  (vi.  13 ;  corap.  Eom. 
iv.  17),  the  a-\JrevBr]f;  0eo9  (Tit.  i.  2  ;  comp.  Rom.  iii.  4),  and 
the  fountain  of  all  truth  (Tit.  ii.  10),  the  blessed  God  (I. 
vi.  15),  and  the  fountain  of  all  blessedness  (i.  11 ;  comp.  Tit. 
ii.  13).  The  great  doxologies,  I.  i.  17,  vi.  15,  16,  are  foreign 
to  the  Pauline  methods  of  teaching  elsewhere.  God  is  here 
praised  as  the  /ioi/09  0eo9  or  BvvdaTiji;  (comp,  Eom.  xvL  27 : 
fi6v(p  ao<^m  Oem),  as  the  /8acri\ei'9  rcov  alwvcov  or  ^aa-iXeiK 
r&v  ^aaiXevovTcov  koX  Kvpio<i  t&v  Kvpuevovrcov,  as  the  a(j)dapTo<i 
(comp.  Eom.  i.  23),  or  He  who  alone  possesses  immortality,. 
as  the  doparo^  (comp.  Eom.  i.  20),  or  as  He  who  dwells  in 
unapproachable  light,  and  can  hence  be  seen  by  none.  While, 
therefore,  the  individual  expressions  correspond  to  Paulino 
statements  about  God,  yet  their  doxological  construction  and 
the  correspondence  of  the  nit^in  thought  in  both  doxologies 
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point  to  a  confession  of  the  matchless  glory  of  God,  that  has 
come  to  be  in  permanent  liturgical  use  in  the  Church.  It 
corresponds  to  the  whole  tendency  of  our  Epistles,  as  these 
strive  to  fix  the  apostolic  doctrine,  as  the  Church's  possession, 
that  the  individual  form  of  doctrine  which  has  been  nowhere 
more  sharply  expressed  than  in  Paulinism,  should  here  pass 
into  the  general  form  of  Church  confession. 


PAET   FO*UBTH. 


THE  EARLY  APOSTOLIC  DOCTRINAL  SYSTEM  IN  THE 
POST-PAULINE  PERIOD. 


INTEODUCTIOK 

§  111.  TJie  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  demands  and  justifies  wliat 
had  become  unavoidable  in  view  of  the  threatened  apostasy — 
the  complete  separation  of  the  Judaeo-Christian  mother  Church 
from  national  and  ecclesiastical  fellowship  with  Judaism  (a). 
The  older  conception,  which  ascribed  it  to  a  disciple  of  Paul, 
or  saw  in  it  the  production  of  a  phase  of  a  later  development 
of  Paulinism,  could  not  account  for  its  peculiarities  of  teach- 
ing (h).  The  teaching  of  our  Epistle  as  a  more  mature  form 
of  early  apostolic  Judaeo- Christianity  in  all  its  extent,  was  first 
set  forth  with  full  intelligence  by  Boehm  (c).  The  Hellenistic 
author  belongs  to  a  tendency  within  Judaism,  to  which  the 
most  important  point  in  the  old  covenant  was  the  priestly 
institution  for  atonement,  and  his  method  of  teaching  is 
formally  determined  by  his  Alexandrian  education  (d). 

(a)  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  written  no  doubt  shortly 
after  the  middle  of  the  seventh  decade,  and  whose  readers  are 
certainly  to  be  found  neither  in  Alexandria  nor  in  Eome,  but 
in  Palestine,  and  specially  in  Jerusalem,  transplants  us  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  mother  Church  as  she  was  developing 
after  the  passing  away  of  the  first  generation  of  Christians, 
who  had  seen  the  Lord  Himself.  The  apostles  were  already 
dead,  or  had  left  Jerusalem.  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  had 
suffered  a  martyr's  death.    The  Church  as  yet  held  fast  to  the 
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law  of  the  fathers,  as  the  first  apostles  had  themselves  done 
once,  and  as  is  evidently  presupposed  in  the  apostolic  council 
(§  43,  d).  But  the  consciousness  of  the  motives  which  had 
originally  justified  this  firm  retention  of  it,  and  which  even 
Paul  had  acknowledged  as  such  (§  87,  b),  were  fading  away. 
The  longer,  the  more  must  the  prizing  of  the  legal  institutions, 
in  particular,  the  means  of  salvation  given  in  them,  lead  to 
the  depreciation  and  denial  of  those  given  in  Christianity, 
especially  if  the  supposition,  on  which  such  could  alone  be 
offered,  became  doubtful.  But  faith  in  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus,  which  by  the  hope  of  His  advent  immediately  at  hand 
had  for  the  first  time  removed  the  contradiction  between  the 
Messianic  times  promised  by  the  prophets  and  the  appearance 
of  the  Promised  One  in  the  historical  present,  must  have 
become  wavering,  when,  with  the  unexpectedly  long  delay 
of  the  advent,  the  hope  of  the  commencement  of  the  final 
consummation  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  grew  faint. 
Meanwhile  Zealotism  within  unbelieving  Judaism,  which  was 
getting  more  hopelessly  hardened,  was  increasing,  and  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews  who  believed  on  Messiah  was  multi- 
plying from  their  side.  The  bond  of  national  fellowship, 
which  was  once  maintained  with  a  view  to  work  for  Israel's 
conversion  now  become  without  a  purpose,  could  be  main- 
tained now  only  at  the  cost  of  the  denial  of  the  Christian 
faith,  which  did  not  appear  to  fulfil  to  its  confessors  the 
expectations  raised  in  them.  In  such  circumstances,  there 
began  to  gain  ground  increasingly  a  critical  tendency  to  fall 
away  from  Christianity,  to  a  complete  relapse  to  Judaism. 
Only  a  decided  separation  of  the  Judaeo-Christian  mother 
Church  from  her  former  national  and  religious  fellowship  with 
the  Jewish  Church,  as  it  had  already  completely  taken  place 
by  the  Jewish  Christians  in  the  missionary  regions  of  Paul 
(comp.  §  105,  d),  could  prevent  this  threatened  danger. 
While  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  summons  to  this  decisive 
step,  it  contains  also  an  exposition  of  the  motives  which  must 
justify  and  compel  Jewish  Christianity  finally  to  break  with 
its  past 

(b)  The  critical  dispute  as  to  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  has  led,  in  the  first  place,  to  a  more  exact 
examination  of  its  special  teaching.    In  general,  the  view 
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remains  dominant,  that  the  Epistle  was  not  written  by  the 
Apostle  Paul  himself,  but  by  one  of  his  disciples.  From  this 
point  of  view,  one  is  content  partly  to  point  out  the  essential 
points  of  agreement  in  the  method  of  its  teaching  with  the 
Pauline,  and  partly  to  note  some  contrasted  peculiarities. 
In  this  mind  Neander  deals  with  our  Epistle  in  the  Appendix 
to  his  exposition  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  (pp.  838-858  [E.  T. 
ii.  1—14,  Bohn's  translation]) ;  so  do  Schmidt,  only  more 
briefly  (ii.  pp.  356-359  [E.  T.  513-518]),  and  Lechler  (pp. 
159-163),  and  van  Oosterzee  (§  43).  Lutterbeck  (pp.  245— 
251)  has,  in  a  way  somewhat  more  thorough,  presented  from 
our  Epistle  the  teaching  of  ApoUos  as  that  of  a  strong  follower 
of  Paul  (comp.  lately  Hilgenfeld  in  his  Zeitschrift,  1872,  1). 
Messner  has  in  the  most  thorough  and  comprehensive  way 
from  this  standpoint  treated  of  the  teaching  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  who,  to  be  sure,  acknowledges  a  certain  affinity 
with  Petrine  teaching  (comp.  p.  67),  but  he  yet  ascribes  the 
Epistle  to  a  disciple  of  Paul.  A  further  step  was  taken  by 
the  Tubingen  school,  who  ascribed  our  Epistle  to  a  later  phase 
of  development  of  Paulinism,  by  which  it  seeks  to  set  forth 
Christianity  as  the  true  Judaism  (comp.  Kostlin  in  his  Joh. 
Lehrhegriff,  II.  i.  4,  pp.  387—472),  or  to  harmonize  Paulinism 
with  Judaism  by  the  passing  over  of  the  latter  to  the  former 
(comp.  Schwegler,  ii.  pp.  304-325),  or  to  make  it  acceptable  to 
Judaism  by  the  rejection  of  all  that  is  offensive  in  it  (Schenkel, 
§  26,  27).  Eeuss  (ii.  pp.  265-290  [E.  T.  ii.  238-261]) 
similarly  regards  it  as  the  first  production  of  the  theology  of 
transition  from  Paulinism  to  the  Johannean ;  and  Baur,  in  his 
Lehrhegriff  (pp.  230-256),  seeks  to  show  it  to  be  the  first 
step  towards  removing  the  antithesis  between  Paulinism  and 
the  Judaism  of  the  Apocalypse,  by  which  he  throws  the 
ambiguity  of  his  interpretation  of  it  on  the  author  himself 
(p.  248).  The  latest  productions  of  Pfleiderer  (pp.  324-366 
[E.  T.  51-95])  and  Immer  (pp.  399-421)  see  in  it  a 
Paulinism  coloured  by  Alexandrian  influences.  But  so  long 
as  one  starts  from  Paulinism  for  a  full  comprehension  of  the 
teaching  of  our  Epistle,  one  cannot  thoroughly  account  for  its 
peculiarities. 

(c)   David  Schulz  had  already  in   his   commentary    (Der 
Brief  an  die  Hehracr,  Breslau  1818)  declared  the   general 
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view  of  our  Epistle  to  be  essentially  distinct  from  the  Pauline, 
and  to  be  throughout  Jewish ;  but  he  found,  as  it  could  not  be 
otherwise  with  liis  one-sided  exaggeration  of  this  view,  only- 
contradiction  (comp.  De  Wette,  iiber  die  symholiscli-typische 
Lchrart  des  Br.  a.  d.  Heb.,  in  der  iheologisclien  Zeitschrift  von 
tScldeiermacher,  De  Wette,  und  ZiicJce,  1822,  3,  pp.  1-51). 
For  the  first  time,  in  consequence  of  the  movement  set  agoing 
by  the  Tiibingen  school,  was  the  central  thought  of  it  again 
taken  up  by  Plank  {Jvdenthum  und  Urchrisienthum,  in  den 
tlicologischen  Jahriiichem,  1847,  2,  3,  4),  who  regarded  our 
Epistle  as  a  complete  counterpart,  proceeding  from  Jewish 
Christianity,  to  the  Pauline  view.  Kostlin  also  (in  den  theo- 
logischen  Jahrhiichern,  1853,  1854)  modified  his  opinion 
(comp.  note  b),  in  the  direction  that  the  Epistle  does  not 
represent  the  Pauline  school,  but  the  general  apostolic  Chris- 
tianity, influenced  no  doubt  by  Paul,  and  that  it  represents  a 
Jewish  Christianity  spiritually  transformed  by  the  impulse  of 
Paulinism.  More  accurately,  Ritschl  designated  the  form  of 
doctrine  in  our  Epistle  as  a  stage  in  the  later  development  of 
the  early  apostolic  form  of  doctrine,  by  which  he,  moreover, 
narrowed  the  influence  of  Paulinism  on  the  Christology  (pp. 
159-171).  This  correct  conception  of  our  Epistle  lies  at  the 
basis  of  the  thorough  and  luminous  exhibition  of  its  teaching 
by  Eiehm  (der  Lehrbegriff  des  Hebrderbriefs,  Ludwigsburg, 
1858,  1859,  2  Ausg.  1867;  comp.  especially  pp.  861-863), 
only  that  he  estimates  somewhat  higher  the  influence  of 
Paulinism  (p.  865  sq.).  Biblical  theology  has  not  to  answer 
the  difiBcult  historical  question,  how  far  the  peculiarities  of 
doctrine  demand  or  justify  the  assumption  of  an  influence 
of  Paul  upon  the  author ;  it  has  only  to  verify  its  coincidences 
with  Paulinism,  which  yet  in  no  way  by  themselves  justify 
the  conclusion  of  a  direct  or  indirect  influence  of  Paul.  It 
has,  however,  to  start  from  the  fact,  overwhelmingly  established 
from  every  side  by  Riehm,  that  the  roots  of  the  views  of 
doctrine  of  our  Epistle  lie,  in  the  early  apostolic  Jewish 
Christianity,  in  its  difference  from  Paulinism  ;  and  this  assump- 
tion, on  the  ground  of  which  we  range  the  discussion  of  our 
Epistle  in  this  place,  will  be  most  clearly  confirmed  to  us  in  the 
exhibition  of  its  doctrine  throughout ;  comp.  moreover,  Kluge, 
der  Hebrderbrief,  Auslegung  und  Lehrbegriff,  Neuruppiu  1863. 
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{d)  The  author  of  our  Epistle  is,  according  to  ii.  3,  a 
disciple  of  the  first  apostles.  Although  not  a  native  of 
Palestine,  but  a  Hellenist,  as  his  pure  and  select  Greek 
diction  shows,  he  must  yet  have  continued  a  considerable 
time  in  the  mother  Church,  and  exercised  a  preponderating 
activity  in  it.  If  the  peculiar  conception  of  Judaism,  which 
looks  on  it  pre-eminently  as  the  typical,  yet  in  itself  the 
imperfect  institute  of  salvation,  is  conditioned  by  the  special 
theme  of  our  Epistle,  it  yet  coalesces  with  the  peculiarities  of 
the  author's  doctrine  in  all  directions,  that  he,  even  before 
his  conversion,  must  have  already  belonged  to  some  tendency 
of  Judaism,  which  put  the  main  stress  neither  on  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  law,  as  James  (§  37,  h),  nor  on  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy,  as  Peter  (§  36,  I),  but  upon  the  salvation  given  in 
the  Old  Covenant ;  and  this  not  in  the  exact  fulfilment  of  the 
law,  as  Paul  the  Pharisee  (§  58,  I)  thought,  but  in  the  priest- 
hood, and  in  the  atonement  mediated  thereby.  How  far  to 
our  author  the  insufficiency  or  the  typical  character  of  the 
Old  Testament  saving  institute  had  been  already  given 
up  by  the  influence  of  prophecy,  it  is  not  possible  to  say. 
But  he  could,  at  any  rate,  after  he  had  found  in  Jesus  the 
Messiah,  and  with  Him  the  perfect  salvation  promised  to  his 
people,  reach  certainty  about  this  only  by  a  comparison  of 
the  atonement  offered  in  Christianity  with  that  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Our  author  further,  like  Paul,  is  no  novice  in 
respect  to  theology;  but  he  has  not  been  educated  in  the 
school  of  Pharisaic-rabbinic  learning,  as  the  former  (§  58,  a), 
but  in  a  school  in  which  the  spirit  of  Alexandrianism  had  the 
ascendency.  Yet  this  culture  seems  to  leave  influenced 
rather  the  formal  side  of  his  method  of  doctrine.^  The  ques- 
tion who  this  author  is,  does  not  further  interest  biblical  theo- 

^  The  Alexandrian  culture  of  the  author  has,  since  Grotius,  been  admitted  by 
most,  but  it  has  often  been  driven  to  one-sided  exaggeration  (comp.  Baumgarten- 
Crusius,  p.  90,  who  will  have  it  that  all  the  main  thoughts  of  the  Epistle  have 
been  borrowed  therefrom).  But  even  Neander  has  shown  how  completely 
distinct  is  the  spirit  of  our  Epistle  from  Alexandrian  speculation,  and  Riehm 
has  convincingly  proved  that  nothing  specifically  from  Philo  can  bo  shown  in 
it.  But  the  Alexandrian  school  in  general,  to  which  the  author  owed  his 
education,  must  have  been  iiiled  rather  by  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  than 
by  Hellenic  philosophy,  and  must  have  more  really  preserved  the  spiritual 
connection  with  Palestinian  Judaism,  than  the  peculiarly  Alexandrian  Gnosis 
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logy,  yet  it  ought  to  be  noticed  that  only  the  supposition  of 
Barnabas  being  the  author  has  any  real  traditional  basis,  and 
can  explain  the  peculiarities  of  our  Epistle  in  all  directions. 

§  112.  The  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude. 

The  second  monument  of  this  epoch,  and  quite  irrespective 
of  its  genuineness,  is  the  so-called  Second  Epistle  of  Peter, 
which  in  its  doctrinal  method  is  in  any  case  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  first,  but  belongs  to  the  post-Pauline  period  (a). 
The  rise  of  Libertinism  in  principle,  as  also  the  commence- 
ment of  complaints  as  to  the  delay  of  the  advent,  form  the 
historical  background  for  the  exhortations  of  the  Epistle  (6). 
HoAV  little  the  former  expositions  have  hit  the  speciality  of 
its  doctrinal  method  is  clear  from  this,  that  Alexandrianism 
has  been  suspected  in  it  (c).  As  the  Epistle  is  connected  in  its 
main  section  in  the  closest  way  with  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  which 
was  directed  against  the  first  emergence  of  that  Libertinism, 
it  seems  suitable  to  treat  of  the  latter  along  with  it  {d). 

(a)  The  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Second  Epistle, 
handed  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Peter,  is  not,  as  some- 
times happens,  to  be  regarded  as  yet  settled  (comp.  Weiss,  die 
Petrinische  Fragc  XL  in  den  theologischcn  Studien  tmd  Erifiken, 
1866,  2).  If  it  is  genuine,  its  origin  falls  shortly  after  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  decade,  and  then  it  is  an  undoubted 
monument  of  this  epoch.  But  if  it  is  not  genuine,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  such.  Its  whole  doctrinal  method  is  specifically 
Judaeo-Christian,  moving  in  Old  Testament  images,  histories, 
and  ideas,  and  it  exhibits  in  all  its  fundamental  lines  so 
manifold  affinities  with  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  (comp.  the 
work  above,  pp.  286-294),  that  we  can  imagine  the  author  to 


(p.  864).  The  ingenious  attempt  by  Pfleiderer  to  explain  the  teaching  of  the 
Epistle  from  the  specifically  Philonian  view  of  the  contrast  between  the 
invisible  imperishable  archetypal  world,  and  the  visible  perishable  actual  world 
of  sense  (pp.  325-332  [K  T.  ii.  51-60] ;  comp.  Lipsius,  §  591,  704,  738),  seems 
to  me  to  mix  up  together  the  two  quite  distinct  orders  of  ideas  of  the  heavenly 
dwelling  of  God,  as  the  archetypal  holy  place,  and  of  the  heaven  of  perfected 
salvation,  already  present  {Le.  in  the  divine  purpose),  and  ideally  present  to 
Cliristian  hope,  which  do  not  throughout  need  any  such  explanation ;  and  the 
assertion  that  the  essential  superiority  of  Christianity  is  traced  back  in  it  to 
that  metaphysical  opposition,  seeras  to  me  to  have  not  been  quite  established. 
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have  proceeded  only  from  the  circle  of  the  first  apostles.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Epistle  is  addressed  to  the  essentially 
Gentile  churches  of  Asia  Minor  (i.  1 ;  comp.  iii.  1),  that  had 
been  formed  by  the  Pauline  activity;  he  is  aware  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles  (iii.  15,  16),  and  even  the  Epistles  of  the 
Imprisonment  sent  to  Asia  Minor;  there  are  perhaps  to  be 
found  even  traces  of  the  doctrinal  language  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles.  Our  Epistle  therefore  belongs  to  the  monuments  of 
the  form  of  doctrine  of  the  first  apostles  from  the  post-Pauline 
period,  even  though  it  is  difficult  to  show  any  traces  of  what 
is  specially  Pauline  in  it. 

(6)  The  Second  Epistle  is  hortative,  as  is  the  first ;  but  if 
the  position  of  Christians  in  the  midst  of  the  unbelieving 
world  gave  occasion  to  the  exhortation  of  the  latter  (§  36,  a), 
the  exhortation  of  the  former  is  caused  by  the  special 
dangers  which  threatened  the  inner  life  of  the  Church. 
That  great  corruption  of  morals,  which  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
prophesied  for  the  last  times  (§  110,  a),  we  see  here  already 
in  part  begun.  But  the  most  dangerous  thing  was,  that  it 
excused  itself  for  the  fundamental  principles  of  Libertinism, 
which  ought  to  be  a  consequence  of  true  Christian  liberty, 
and  were  based  on  an  appeal  to  misunderstood  and  misapplied 
words  of  Paul  and  other  passages  of  the  Bible.  But  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  this  Libertinism  would  ever  more  acquire 
for  itself  a  yet  more  comprehensive  basis,  and  so  would 
shape  itself  into  a  false  doctrine,  dangerous  to  the  soul.  The 
more  our  author  now  borrows  for  his  exhortation,  as  Peter 
does  (§  51,  d),  motives  from  the  doctrine  of  Christian  hope, 
the  more  dangerous  was  it  if  the  foundations  of  Christian 
hope  itself  began  to  get  unsteady.  But  even  already,  the 
delay  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  hope  began  at  that  time  to  be 
spoken  of  in  the  Church  in  a  tone  of  complaint  or  of  fault- 
finding (comp.  §  111,  a),  and  it  was  to  be  expected,  that  if 
that  whole  generation,  within  which  the  advent  of  the  Parousia 
had  been  confidently  expected,  should  really  die  out  before  it 
came,  the  frivolous  doubt  would  deny  any  possibility  of  its 
fulfilment,  and  thus  the  fundamental  grounds  for  striving  after 
Christian  virtue  would  be  undermined.  It  is  this  historical 
situation  which  gives  its  special  colouring  to  the  exhortation 
of  our  Epistle,  and  conditions  its  whole  contents  and  compass. 
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(c)  Schmid  (ii  pp.  212-217  [E.  T.  413-416])  treats 
of  the  doctrines  of  our  Epistle  in  the  appendix  to  his 
representation  of  the  Petrine  doctrinal  system,  while  he  brings 
forward  many  right,  but  in  no  respect  exhaustive,  considera- 
tions as  to  the  connection  of  the  two ;  and  in  consequence  of 
a  mistaken  conception  of  the  iiriyvaxri'i  emphasized  in  it,  he 
ascribes  to  the  Epistle  an  Alexandrian  colouring,  which  must 
stamp  it  as  intermediate  between  the  Petrine  and  the 
Johannean  systems.  While  Lechler  (p.  191  f.)  and  Lutterbeck 
(pp.  179-182)  do  not  go  beyond  a  few  unimportant  remarks, 
which  give  a  result  unfavourable  to  its  authenticity,  Messner 
(pp.  154-170)  has  dealt  with  the  doctrinal  system  of  our 
Epistle  in  the  sense  of  Schmid  in  the  greatest  detail ;  while, 
on  the.  other  hand,  van  Oosterzee,  p.  3  0,  has  mainly  sought  to 
prove  the  relationship  of  its  doctrinal  system  with  that  of 
First  Peter.  On  the  side  of  the  Tubingen  school,  Schwegler 
(ii  pp.  495-517)  has  enrolled  our  Epistle  in  the  history  of 
the  development  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  reckoned  it  along 
with  the  pretended  Gospel  of  Mark  recommended  by  him,  and 
the  Clementine  Recognitions,  which  represent  the  complete 
conclusion  of  peace.  He  declares  its  dogmatic  character  to  be 
Petrine,  and  finds  Philo's  writings  to  be  diligently  used  in  it, 
although,  to  be  sure,  the  proof  for  this  adduced  by  liim 
cannot  prove  anything  (comp.  Immer,  p.  493  f.).  Baur,  on 
the  other  hand,  only  asserts  that  Christianity  is  conceived 
of  in  it  theoretically  as  iiriyvajo-i^i,  practically  as  070777;  or 
aperr),  and  thus  Paulinism  and  Jewish  Christianity  were 
united,  in  which  was  shown  the  tendency  of  the  doctrinal 
system  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  it  was  being  shaped  (p.  297). 

{d)  The  Epistle  of  Jude,  written  apparently  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  decade,  comes  from  the  brother  of  James, 
whom  we,  §  37,  put  among  the  representatives  of  the  early 
apostolic  type  of  doctrine.  It  is  very  natural,  on  this  account, 
to  connect  his  doctrine  with  that  of  this  James,  and  by  this 
Schmid  (ii.  pp.  140-150  [E.  T.  368-374])  and  Messner 
(pp.  99-107)  have  allowed  themselves,  in  fact,  to  be  misled. 
In  his  doctrine  of  the  judgment  he  is  to  present  a  sidepiece  to 
the  doctrine  of  James  about  the  law.  But  our  Epistle  neither 
contains  any  special  doctrine  of  the  judgment,  which  naturally 
is  spoken  of  only  in  his  threats  against  those  libertines  he  is 
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contending  with  (whom  both  regard,  but  mistakenly,  as 
special  false  teachers),  nor  does  he  show  elsewhere  any 
affinity  to  the  Epistle  of  James  beyond  the  common  funda- 
mental principles  of  Jewish  Christianity.  Since,  now,  the 
Second  Epistle  of  Peter  was  not  only  acquainted  with  the 
Epistle  of  Jude,  but  in  its  polemic  against  the  libertines 
(note  h)  is  in  great  part  in  harmony  with  it,  their  spiritual 
affinity  is  thereby  established  on  both  sides.  In  this 
Epistle  there  are  shown,  to  be  sure,  although  its  method  of 
teaching  is  rooted  in  the  Old  Testament,  hints  even  of  the 
Pauline  method  in  contradistinction  from  the  Epistles  of 
Peter.  Yet  we  shall  ever  have  a  right  to  reckon  the  other- 
wise small  results,  which  the  Epistle  of  Jude  furnishes  to 
biblical  theology,  incidentally  with  the  representation  of 
doctrine  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  (comp.  Immer,  p.  491). 
Lechler  (p.  170  f.)  and  Lutterbeck  (p.  176  f.)  have  contented 
themselves  with  establishing  its  Jewish-Christian  character 
in  general  Eeuss  has,  by  the  way,  made  use  of  both  our 
Epistles  as  sources  for  Jewish- Christian  theology  (i.  book  iv.). 
Van  Oosterzee  has  included  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  §  31,  among 
the  doctrinal  systems  allied  to  the  Petrine.  Schwegler  has 
dealt  with  it  only  by  way  of  appendix  (i.  pp.  518—522),  in 
order  to  prove  a  tendency  to  recommend  the  apostolic 
tradition,  which  would  be  put  strangely  enough  in  the  mouth 
of  an  unknown  individual,  for  whom  only  the  claim  was 
made  for  the  honour  to  be  the  brother  of  the  honoured  head 
of  the  Jewish  Christians. 

§  113.  The  Johannean  Apocalypsa. 

The  third  monument  of  this  period,  in  which  the  innef 
dangers  and  the  external  troubles  required  a  re-quickening  of 
the  flagging  hope  in  the  nearness  of  the  Parousia,  is  the 
Apocalypse  (a).  This  comes  apparently  from  the  Apostle 
John;  but  it  must  in  any  case  be  considered,  without  reference 
to  the  other  Johannean  writings,  as  a  witness  of  the  early 
apostolic  Jewish  Christianity  of  this  period  (b).  The 
prophetic  character  of  the  book  renders  it  more  difficult  to 
estimate  its  biblical  theological  value,  but  it  does  not  lessen 
that  value  (c).     In  the  former  conceptions  of  its  method  of 
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doctrine,  the  question  above  all  else  has  been  discussed, 
whether  any  antithesis  to  Paulinism  is  uttered  in  it  {d). 

(a)  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  decade  stands  in  any 
case  the  sole  prophetic  writing  of  the  New  Testament,  though 
the  historical  references  of  the  Apocalypse  may  point  to  the 
year  68,  or  more  correctly  the  year  70.  In  it  once  again,  to 
the  doubts  and  anxieties  on  account  of  the  delay  of  the 
Parousia,  which  emerged  at  this  time  (§  111,  a;  112,  &), 
there  was  opposed  the  most  energetic  announcement  of  its 
immediate  nearness.  The  author  in  a  series  of  visions  has  in 
part  received  the  assurance  that  it  is  at  hand ;  he  partly  sees 
in  striking  images  itself,  its  foretokens,  and  the  process  of  the 
final  consummation  beginning  with  it.  He  even  undertakes 
to  point  out  the  signs  of  the  time  after  the  method  of  the 
Jewish  Apocalypse,  and  to  indicate  within  his  historical  field 
of  vision  its  milestones,  by  which  one  may  count  the  steps 
which  the  development  of  the  last  times  must  take  till  the 
final  catastrophe.  Everything,  moreover,  in  this  period  recalls 
it.  In  the  Church,  Christian  life  has  simk  low,  and  heathenish 
Libertinism  misleads  her  by  its  false  prophecy,  which  professes 
to  be  deep  wisdom  (comp,  §  112,  &,  d).  Persecutions  by 
Jews  and  Christians  have  affected  the  Church,  but  above  all 
is  the  horror  of  the  time  of  Nero,  which  furnished  the  author 
with  the  image,  ever  before  his  eyes,  of  the  capital  city  of 
the  world  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs.  As  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  so 
here  too  the  proclamation  of  the  Parousia  is  at  the  same  time 
a  powerful  call  to  repentance,  as  also  a  powerful  declaration 
of  comfort 

(&)  The  oldest  tradition,  which  begins  indeed  with  Justin, 
ascribes  the  Apocalypse,  quite  unanimously,  even  thus  early 
to  the  Apostle  John.  The  doubts  which  emerged  later  in 
the  church  of  Alexandria,  and  made  the  canonical  validity  of 
the  Apocalypse  a  matter  of  contention  for  long  in  the  East, 
spring,  one  strongly  suspects,  from  a  dislike  of  the  contents 
of  the  book.  The  glowing  phantasy,  and  the  flaming  indigna- 
tion towards  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which 
characterize  the  book,  correspond  to  the  image  of  the  son  of 
thunder,  which  the  earlier  Gospels  show  us ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  fundamental  type  of  his  doctrinal  views 
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is  that  of  the  early  apostolic  Jewish-Christian  Church.  And 
hence  the  Tubingen  school  have  rightly  blamed  for  one- 
sidedness  the  later  criticism,  which,  in  the  dilemma  to  ascribe 
either  the  Apocalypse  or  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  to  tlie 
Apostle  John,  decides  without  further  trouble  for  the  latter. 
That  dilemma,  however,  to  which  they  firmly  adhere,  is  yet 
by  no  means  proved  by  the  evidence  (comp.  Hase,  die 
Tubinger  Schule,  Leipzig  1855,  pp.  20-30).  Biblical  theology 
has  as  little  to  settle  the  justification  for  that  theory  as  it  has 
to  settle  the  question  of  authenticity ;  it  has  to  present  the 
doctrines  of  the  Apocalypse  as  those  of  a  monument  of  the 
early  apostolic  Jewish  Christianity,  as  these  took  shape  in 
this  post-Pauline  epoch ;  and  it  has,  on  the  other  hand,  only 
to  take  care  that  the  reference  to  the  doctrinal  method  in 
writings,  in  any  case  so  diverse  and  so  much  later,  whicli 
bear  the  name  of  John,  does  not  prejudice  a  fair  appreciation 
of  the  peculiar  character  of  our  book. 

(c)  Corresponding  to  the  special  task  of  our  book,  the 
doctrine  of  Christian  hope  stands  in  the  forefront  of  its  view 
of  doctrine  ;  yet  it  presents  in  several  other  ways  the  peculi- 
arity of  the  doctrinal  method  of  the  author,  since  the  exhorta- 
tion running  through  it  refers  in  many  ways  to  his  conception 
of  the  Christian  salvation,  and  to  the  moral  motives  involve^l 
in  it.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  biblical 
theological  treatment  of  the  book  lies  in  this,  that,  in  con- 
formity with  the  whole  plan  of  the  book,  many  views  full  of 
significance  are  presented  only  in  images,  whose  interpreta- 
tion is  not  easy,  and  often  it  is  difficult  to  show  in  them  with 
certainty  the  limits  of  what  is  competent  to  a  learned 
interpretation,  and  what  belongs  only  to  the  poetic  colouring. 
The  prophetic  character  of  the  book,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
in  no  wise  diminish  its  biblical  theological  value.  As  surely 
as  visions  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  representation  of  the  book, — 
visions  which  were  to  the  author  the  bearers  of  a  divine 
revelation, — so  certainly  are  the  seven  visions  of  our  book, 
which  are  artificially  presented,  executed  in  colours  evidently 
borrowed  from  the  study  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  and  our 
Jewish  apocalyptical  writings,  and  advance  in  systematic  order 
(comp.  my  Recermon  von  IHlsterdieck's  Commentar  in  dem 
iheologischen    Literaturhlait   von    1860,    Nos.    1,   2),    a    free 
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literaiy  reproduction  of  what  was  given  the  author  to  behold 
on  the  ground  of  their  revelations  of  the  future.  Like  every 
other  doctrinal  writing  of  the  New  Testament,  it  can,  on  that 
account,  but  reproduce  the  God-given  contents  with  the 
stamp  of  an  individual,  which  shows  the  special  doctrinal 
view  of  the  author. 

(d)  By  Schmid  and  Lutterbeck  the  Apocalypse  is  drawn 
on,  only  incidentally,  with  a  view  to  a  comparison  with  the 
representation  of  the  Johannean  doctrinal  system  ;  Lechler, 
while  he  too  assumes  its  apostolicity,  has  first  presented 
its  doctrinal  system  independently  (pp.  199-205),  and  then 
compared  it  with  the  Johannean  (pp.  228-232  ;  comp.  van 
Oosterzee,  §  49).  Messner,  on  the  other  hand,  who  does  not 
hold  it  to  be  apostolic  (p.  363),  has  set  forth  with  tolerable 
fulness  its  doctrinal  system  as  the  last  (pp.  365—381),  but  he 
has  in  this  confined  himself  almost  entirely  to  the  eschatology 
and  the  Christology.  The  Tubingen  school  has  been  the  first 
to  set  up  a  more  thorough  investigation  into  the  whole 
theological  character  of  our  book,  and  to  that  school  it  was 
the  only  monument  of  early  apostolic  Jewish  Christianity 
of  any  consequence  (comp.  Kostlin  in  his  Joh.  Lehrhegriff 
(pp.  482-500).  Only  a  waiting  which  in  any  case  arose 
before  the  Pauline  period  must  not  be  used,  with  Eeuss 
(i.  4),  as  a  source  for  the  oldest  Jewish-Christian  theology. 
Naturally,  the  Tubingen  school  finds  in  it  an  emphatic 
antithesis  to  Paulinism ;  but  however  often  that  may  be 
asserted  (comp.  yet  Immer,  pp.  163-169),  as  little  yet  are 
the  otherwise  very  diverse  attempts  by  Baur  (pp.  207-230; 
comp.  on  the  other  hand,  Ritschl,  pp.  120-122)  and  Schenkel 
(§  21)  to  prove  it  to  be  considered  successful.  The  indepen- 
dent representation  of  the  Lehrhegriff  der  Apocalypse  by  H. 
Gebhardt  (Gotha  1873  [translated  into  English,  T.  &  T.  Clark, 
Edinburgh,  1878])  rests  mainly  on  the  proof  of  the  identity 
of  the  author  with  that  of  the  other  Johannean  writings 
(comp.  my  "Eecens."  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1874,  p.  582  ff.). 

§  114.  The  Historical  Boohs. 

The  latest  of  the  documents  belonging  to  this  class  are  the 
synoptical  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (a).     Their 
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ongin  is  also  conditioned,  to  be  sure,  by  the  circumstances  df 
the  time/  by  which  the  ■  apparent  delay  of  the  I'arousia 
.threatened  to  weaken  the  faith  in  the  Messialiship  of  JesuS, 
and  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  (b).  Their  biblical 
theological  Value  is '  conditioned  by  a  critical  decision  as  to 
the  literary  use  of  sources  and  traditional  matter  made  use  of, 
a  decision  which  may  and  ought  to  be  carried  to  some  sure 
stage  (c).  Former  labourers  here  offer  little  help  for  th6 
execution  of  our  task,  because  they  either  ignore  tlie  critical 
question,  or  else  settle  it  in  a  falsely  one-sided  way  (d). 
'■  (a)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  two  Gospels,  which 
■bear  the  name  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  are  to  be  looked  upon 
as  witnesses  for  early  apostolic  Jewish  Christianity.  Not 
only  are  their  authors  acknowledged  to  have  been  Jewish 
Christians,  but  the  Gospel  of  Mark  rests  on  a  Petrine 
tradition;  the  so-called  Gospel  of  Matthew  on  a  written 
tradition  of  the  Apostle  Matthew  (comp.  §  11,  a,  b).  '  If  with 
these  we  at  the  same  time  include  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  and 
its  continuation,  the  so-called  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  although 
their  author  was  without  doubt  a  Gentile  Christian  and  a 
follower  of  Paul,  then  would  even  that  find  its  justification  in 
the  affinity  of  the  former  with  the  two  other  synoptical  Gospels. 
But  this  affinity  rests  even  on  this,  that  the  Gospel  of  Mark 
and  the  early  apostolic  sources  of  the  first  Gospel  must  have 
lain  at  the  basis  of  the  writing  of  the  Gospel,  as  also  were 
other  early  apostolic  sources  made  use  of  either  directly  or 
indirectly  (§  11,  c),  while  similar  sources  must,  according  to 
§  35,  b,  have  been  at  the  basis  especially  of  the  first  part  of 
,the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  ,  But  a  writer  who  made  such 
abundant  use  of  early  apostolic  sources,  in  spite  of  hife 
dependence  on  Paul,  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  representative 
of  pure  Paulinism.  Early  apostolic  and  Pauline  elements 
must  have  become  mixed  in  his  doctrinal  view,  and  his 
writings  would  be  distinguished  from  the  other  documents 
mentioned  in  this  section  only  in  this  way,  that  there  is  liere 
undoubtedly  a  more  direct  influence  of  Paulinism ;  and  that, 
even  though  such  is  to  be  assumed  in  them,  it  here  forms 
not  the  woof,  but  the  warp  of  the  web  of  his  doctrinal  views. 
(&)  Our  synoptical  Gospels  arose  partly  before  and  partly 
aft€r  the  year   70,  tlie  Acts  of  the  Apostles  a  little   later; 
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they  belong  therefore  chronologically  to  this  period.  It  is 
also  very  likely  that  the  rise  of  our  Gospel  literature  is 
closely  connected  with  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  The 
more  that  the  most  decisive  evidence  for  Jesus'  Messiahship 
seemed  to  be  brought  into  doubt  by  the  apparent  delay  of  the 
Parousia  (§  111,  a;  112,  &;  113,  a),  all  the  more  must  the 
regard  of  the  Church  have  been  turned  back  to  the  historical 
life  of  Jesus,  and  in  it  must  have  sought  for  those  moments 
which,  even  irrespective  of  His  glorious  return,  set  forth 
securely  the  Messianic  character  of  His  appearance.  A 
representation,  moreover,  of  Jesus'  life  could  not  be  given 
without  reviving  the  hope  of  His  speedy  return  by  the  pro- 
duction of  His  prophecy  of  the  Parousia.  If  the  first  two 
evangelists  have  set  before  themselves  specially  this  task,  this 
is  presented  from  another  side  by  the  Pauline  Luke.  We 
have  seen,  §  90,  91,  how  it  was  that  Paul  reconciled  the 
apparent  contradiction  of  the  history  of  Christianity,  which 
found  its  ricliest  and  most  significant  development  on  Gentile- 
Christian  ground,  with  the  promise  given  to  Israel,  with 
which  the  earliest  form  of  the  hope  of  the  Messianic  final 
consummation  was  connected  (§  42,  a).  As,  now,  with  the 
fall  of  Jemsalem  the  temporary  rejection  of  Israel  had 
become  decisive,  this  apparent  contradiction  must  have 
become  glaringly  prominent ;  and  it  was  natural  to  seek  in 
the  life  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  history  of  the  apostles,  those 
moments  which  set  forth  tlie  transference  of  Christianity  from 
the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles  as  a  transference  ordained  of  God. 
Kegarded  from  this  side,  the  writings  of  Luke,  which  assumed 
this  task  expressly,  must  have  helped  to  strengthen  the 
certainty  of  the  Messianic  salvation,  in  spite  of  the  unex- 
pected form  of  its  development,  and  thereby  to  meet  any 
doubt  as  to  its  hoped-for  consummation.  But  the  first  Gospel 
also  had  apparently  already  canvassed  this  task,  and,  so  far  as 
it  was  possible  in  a  narrative  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  had  sought 
to  solve  it. 

(c)  The  biblical  theological  value  of  the  historical  writings 
depends  in  no  respect  on  the  idea  ruling  in  the  Tiibingen 
school,  according  to  which  the  oldest  church  had  not  in  them 
the  viewpoint  of  original  historical  documents,  but,  as  they 
had  sprung  from   the  dogmatic  consciousness   of  the   time, 
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conformably  to  this  they  modified  them  ever  afresh  (comp. 
Schwegler,  i.  p.  258),  Even  if  the  traditionary  matter  used 
in  them  was  essentially  historical,  and  was  regarded  as  such, 
yet  even  from  the  selection  and  grouping  of  the  materials,  as 
well  as  from  the  individual  literary  reflections  on  these,  the 
point  of  view  could  in  several  ways  be  recognised  from  which 
the  author  regarded  it.  So  far  as  we  can  now  trace  the  use 
made  of  the  sources  by  the  authors,  it  is  added  that  in  their 
motives  for  deviating  from  the  sources,  where  these  can  be 
estabKshed,  are  exhibited  the  conceptions  and  views  peculiar 
to  them.^  The  matter  is  more  difficult  when  we  are  in  a 
position  to  ascertain  nothing  reliable  as  to  the  sources, 
whether  verbal  or  written,  from  which  the  first  or  third 
evangelist  has  drawn.  Then  nothing  else  remains  but  to 
regard  the  facts,  reflections,  or  sayings  of  Jesus,  contained  in 
these  portions  in  the  form  and  conception  in  which  they  are 
received  by  the  individual  evangelist,  as  their  special 
spiritual  possession,  and  as  a  moment  for  the  determination 
of  their  doctrinal  view,  where  it  does  not  somehow  lie  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  that  the  statements  taken  from  their 
sources  refer  to  the  views  of  an  earlier  period,  as  does  much 
in  the  preliminary  history  of  Luke.^  In  this  relation  the 
treatment  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  presents  the  greatest 
difficulty,  where  cautious  criticism  cannot  think  of  a  detailed 

^  This  is  least  of  all  possible  with  Mark,  when,  not  to  speak  of  the  very  free 
use  of  single  passages  from  the  apostolic  sources,  the  dividing  lino  is  not  to  bo 
drawn  with  any  certainty  throughout  between  what  the  author  took  from 
(Petrine)  tradition  by  word  of  mouth,  and  what  he  contributed  from  his  own 
conception.  On  the  other  hand,  the  work  of  Mark  can  be  perfectly  traced  in 
our  first  and  third  Gospels,  and  also  the  use  made  of  apostolic  sources,  where 
these  have  been  used  independently  by  both.  From  the  analogy  of  the 
doctrinal  peculiarities  thus  gotten  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  character  of  the 
apostolic  sources  on  the  other  hand,  further  conclusions  can  then  be  drawn  of 
what  has  been  altered  or  added  by  one  of  the  two  only  of  what  was  drawn  from 
ajjostolic  sources  (§  11,  d). 

*  The  historical  question,  whether  trustworthy  traditions  from  the  life  and  the 
lips  of  Jesus  are  herein  contained,  or  whether  only  the  ideas  of  the  Church,  by 
means  of  the  authors  regarding  Jesus  and  the  utterance  of  what  they  looked 
upon  as  the  opinion  or  the  command  of  Christ  have  been  therein  embodied, 
does  not  come  within  the  sphere  of  biblical  theology.  For  it  only  the  facts  and 
utterances  of  Jesus,  as  recorded  by  the  Gospels,  or  by  one  of  them,  are  estab- 
lished by  means  of  the  evangelists,  as  existing  in  the  consciousness  of  tlio 
Church  at  the  time  when  the  Gospels  arose,  and  as  regulation  for  her  doctrinal 
development. 
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separation,  carried  through  the  whole  book,  of  the  accounts 
taken  from  the  sources,  or  directly  from  eye  and  ear  witnesses, 
and  of  what  has  been  added  by  Luke  (comp.  §  35,  &).'  Yet 
not  only  does  the  plan  and  the  doctrinal  tendency  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  remain  full  of  significance,  but  enough  is  to 
be  found  throughout  the  whole  book,  which,  as  the  representa- 
tion of  the  writer,  may  be  referred  directly  to  his  views. 
There  is  much,  to  be  sure,  which  now  seems  to  be  a  peculiarity 
of  Luke's  conception,  which  belonged  originally  to  his  sources ; 
but  inasmuch  as  he  has  appropriated  them  in  the  way  before 
us,  they  may  yet  be  looked  on  as  his  spiritual  property. 

(d)  It  helps  little  to  the  solution  of  our  task  when  Schmid 
and  Ijcchler  compare  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  with  the  Epistle 
of  James  (comp.  Schmid,  ii.  pp.  133-139  [E.  T.  363-368]; 
Lechler,  p.  171);  van  Oosterzee,  Mark  and  Matthew  with 
Jude  (§  31);  all  three,  the  writings  of  Luke  with  Paulinism 
(comp.  Schmid,  pp.  355-366  [E.  T.  513-518];  Lechler,  pp. 
156-158;  van  Oosterzee,  p.  211);  and  the  first  of  them 
compare  the  two  Jewish-Christian  Gospels  with  the  doctrinal 
system  of  Peter  (il  p.  211  ff.  [E.  T.  412]).  Lutterbeck  deals 
very  thoroughly  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
as  the  first  stage  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  Peter  (pp. 
158-169) ;  that  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  in  common  with  the 
Epistles  of  Peter,  as  the  third  stage  of  it  (pp.  182-184),  in 
a  way  which  corresponds  neither  with  tlie  trustworthiness  of 
the  Gospels  nor  with  the  originality  of  Mark.  He  is  more 
cautious  in  the  section  about  the  doctrines  of  Luke  discussed 
in  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (pp.  238-244). 
In  complete  conformity  with  his  system,  Baur,  pp.  297—338, 
has  represented  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  synoptical 
Gospels,  and  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as  the  fourth  stage 
in  the  second  period,  according  to  which  they  are  treated  as 
pm*ely  doctrinal  writings,  which  have  quite  freely  invented 

•  For  the  representation  of  the  earliest  apostolic  preaching,  and  for  the 
religious  life  of  the  early  Church,  we  have  made  use  of  this  especially  in  its 
first  portion,  and  similarly  of  many  a  ]iart  in  the  later  sections  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  Pauline  doctrine  and  of  life  in  the  Pauline  churches.  But  as  even  in 
the  first  part  much  can  be  distinguished  irom  the  tradition  made  use  of  as 
belonging  to  the  peculiar  conception  of  Luke,  so  also  the  later  sections  can  be 
Tariously  used,  in  order,  from  the  way  in  which  Luke  reproduces  the  words  of 
his  apostle,  to  find  out  his  conception  of  Paulinism. 
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their  materMs  in  conformity  with  their  doctrinal  tendency, 
or  have  changed  them.  In  complete  opposition  to  this,  Eeuss, 
in  his  handling  of  the  three  Gospels  (ii.  pp.  344-366  [E.  T. 
ii.  311-339]),  has  occupied  himself  mainly  with  the  proof, 
that  the  supposed  theological  party  points  are  not  indicated 
in  our  writings,  and  that  they  cannot  be  put  under  the  point 
of  view  of  doctrinal  writings  with  a  tendency,  unless  they  are 
to  be  convicted  of  self-contradiction. 


SECTION    I. 

JiJiv.  THE   EPISTLE   TO   THE   HEBREWS. 

CHAPTEE    I. 

THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  COVENANT. 

Comp.  van  den  Ham,  Doctrina  de  veteri  novoque  iestamento  in  ep.  ad 
Hebraeos  cxhibita,  1847. 

''-  §  115.  The  Imperfection  of  the  Old  Covenant 

H"  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  presents  the  relation  of 
Judaism  and  Christianity  under  the  aspect  of  a  New  Cove- 
nant which  is  to  bring  the  promise  given  in  the  Old  to 
fulfilment  (a).  Such  fulfilment  was  dependent  on  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  law,  and  that  even  by  the  pious  of  the  Old 
Covenant  remained  very  imperfect  {b).  To  meet  this  want, 
to  be  sure,  there  was  given  the  atoning  institute  of  the  Old 
Covenant,  which  was  to  bring  about  for  the  members  of  the 
covenant  the  perfection  necessary  for  obtaining  the  fulfilment 
o|  the  covenant  promise,  but  it  had  proved  to  be  defective 
and  unreal  (c).  It  could  only  have  this  one  object,  prefigura- 
tively  to  set  forth  as  a  typic^  prophec)^  the  perfect  atonement 
of  the  New  Covenant  (fl?).  !,(",.','  ''I  .  l..^',.'.',,'/'.^  !.l,.'!^\  .  .f 
(a)  What  Christ  proclaimed  as  the  coming  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  (§  13,  c),  what  the  early  apostles  as  the  appearance  of 
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the  Messianic  last  times,  and  the  perfecting  of  the  tlieocracy 
begun  (§  40,  a;  44,  a),  what  Paul  as  the  fulness  of  time  and 
the  beginning  of  the  economy  of  grace  (§  75,  a,  h),  that  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  so  designates,  that  the  first  covenant 
(viii.  7,  13,  ix.  15)  has  given  place  to  the  covenant  recently 
made  {via:  xii.  24),  which  as  to  its  nature  is  new  {Kaivr): 
ix.  15),  and  as  to  its  continuance  is  eternal  (xiii.  20).^  The 
object  of  this  covenant  is  at  last  to  bring  to  actual  fulfilment 
the  promise  which  the  Old  Covenant  was  meant  to  fulfil  and 
could  not.  The  author  points  out  in  particular  that  the 
promised  rest  of  God,  which  could  not  be  given  to  the  people 
of  the  Old  Covenant,  is  to  be  looked  for  now  in  the  New 
Covenant  (iii.  7-iv.  10),  and  that  all  the  righteous  of  the  Old 
Covenant,  even  though  they  may  have  received  the  fulfilment 
of  single  promises  (vL  15,  xi.  33),  yet  have  not  obtained  the 
promise  absolutely,  i.e.  the  covenant  promise  (xi.  39),  because, 
along  with  the  members  of  the  New  Covenant,  they  were  to 
attain  to  the  perfection  (ver.  40)  which  the  Old  Covenant 
could  not  give,  and  which  alone  could  qualify  them  for  it. 
We  have  therefore  in  the  Gospel,  which  presents  to  our  view 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  received  the  same  glad  tidings 
as  the  people  of  the  Old  Covenant  (iv.  2,  6) ;  and  the 
aim  of  the  New  Covenant  is  the  reception  of  the  covenant 
promise  of  the  Old  Covenant  (ix.  15,  x.  36),  whose  fulfilment 
it  can  bring  about,  because  it  alone  realizes  the  conditions 
thereto.  But  this  promise  was  not  first  given  when  the 
Sinaitic  covenant  was  set  up ; '  but  this  is  already  the  first 

^  This  view  is  based  on  the  prophecy  in  Jer.  xxxi.  31  sq.  (viii.  8,  x.  16), 
which  Paul  also  quotes  (Roni.  xi.  27)  without  making  more  of  it ;  it  is  also 
referred  to  by  Christ  in  the  words  of  the  institution  of  the  Supper  (Mark 
xiv.  24  ;  comp.  §  22,  c),  and  it  appears  in  a  significant  passage  in  Peter  (L  2 ; 
§  49,  c).  The  covenant  is  a  contract  between  God  and  His  people  ;  but,  in 
conformity  with  the  relation  between  the  two  xwirties,  the  making  of  the  covenant 
is  from  God  alone  (viii.  9,  10).  He  it  is  who  has  given  the  covenant  to  His 
people,  for  the  fulfilment  of  which  He  binds  Himself  by  entering  into  covenant ; 
the  covenant  and  the  promise  are  correlative  ideas  (ix.  15).  But  the  fact  is  now 
evident  that  this  promise  has  not  been  fulfillfd  in  the  Old  Covenant,  and  hence 
the  need  of  a  New  Covenant  which  can  actually  realize  it. 

•  As  Paul  already  dates  the  promise  from  the  time  of  Abraham  (§  72,  d),  so 
here  also  the  Abi-ahamic  promise  is  the  basis  of  the  Christian  hope  (n.  13-18), 
«n  which  account  Abraham  has  in  his  eye  the  same  goal  of  hope  as  the  Christian 
(id.  10,  13-16).  Hence  one  cannot  say,  with  Riehm,  p.  232,  that  with  Paul  the 
promise  was  given  before  the  law,  but,  with  oor  author,  nfter  it ;  for  the  passag« 
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step  towards  the  realization  of  it  amoag  the  people,  who 
certainly  had  not  reached  and  could  not  reach  the  goal. 

(b)  To  make  the  people  acceptable  to  God,  and  thereby- 
capable  of  receiving  the  covenant  promise,  there  was  given 
them  at  the  making  of  the  covenant  at  Sinai  the  law,  and 
this,  to  be  sure,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Palestinian 
Jews  (comp.  §  42,  d  ;  71,  c),  by  the  mediation  of  angels  (ii.  2  : 
0  Si  dyyiXcov  \a\rj6eU  X0709) ;  and  this  law  of  Moses  (x.  28) 
was  before  the  ratification  of  the  covenant  solemnly  read  by 
him  in  the  presence  of  all,  that  they  might  now  on  their  part 
bind  themselves  to  its  fulfilment  (ix.  1 9  ;  Ex.  xxiv.  7).  The 
awful  severity  of  holy  obligation  which  the  Jews  took  upon 
themselves  in  entering  the  Old  Covenant  is  indicated  by  the 
author,  xii.  18-21,  by  the  terrible  appearances  which  accom- 
panied the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai.^  Every  transgression 
of  this  law  was  a  breach  of  the  covenant,  which  released  God 
from  His  obligation  towards  the  people,  and  rendered  the 
fulfilment  of  the  covenant  promise  impossible.*  But  nov/, 
under  the  Old  Covenant,  transgressions  were  constantly  occur- 

viL  28  does  not  refer  to  the  covenant  promise,  but  to  the  promise  of  a  new 
Ijriesthood,  which  should  bring  about  the  realization  of  the  covenant  promise. 
Certainly  the  declarations  of  the  early  apostles  are  in  accordance  with  the 
thought  that  the  patriarchal  promise  refers  to  the  final  goal  looked  for  by  the 
Christian  Church  (§  43,  a). 

'  The  law,  as  it  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  the  covenant,  cannot  naturally 
be  awanting  in  the  new,  but  it  is  now  written  on  the  heart  of  the  people, 
according  to  the  promise  of  Jeremiah,  xxxi.  33  (viii.  10,  x.  16).  From  tliis 
latter  view  James  also  starts  (§  52,  b),  and  it  lies  in  a  turn,  directed,  to  be  sure, 
against  the  law,  at  the  basis  of  the  Pauline  doctrine,  according  to  whicli  the 
New  Covenant  is  a  spiritual  covenant  in  opposition  to  the  covenant  of  the  law 
(§  87,  a).  But  the  thought  suggested  by  that  proi)hecy  to  the  author,  that  the 
defectiveness  of  the  Old  Covenant  lay  in  the  law's  not  being  yet  written  on  the 
heart,  is  carried  no  farther  in  our  Epistle ;  and  hence  it  must  not  be  brought 
forward,  as  by  Riehm,  p.  101,  as  a  characteristic  of  the  diHerence  between  the 
Old  and  New  Covenants  as  taught  in  it.  For  the  same  reason  also  the  difference 
between  the  Old  and  New  Covenants,  expressed  by  the  Pauline  contrasts  of 
letter  and  spirit,  of  bondage  and  Ireedom,  are  equally  foreign  to  our  Epistle, 
even  though  the  latter  occurs,  but  in  a  different  application,  in  early  apostolio 
preaching  (§  49,  d;  52,  h). 

*  Also  with  Paul,  law-giving  belongs  to  the  essence  of  the  Old  Covenant,  so 
much  80  that,  2  Cor.  iii.  14,  the  reading  of  the  law  is  the  reading  of  the  Old 
Covenant.  The  Old  Covenant  is  designated,  Gal.  iv.  24,  a  covenant  of  bondage. 
But  he  distinguishes  between  the  legal  covenant,  made  with  the  nation  at  Sinai, 
and  the  covenants  of  promise  made  with  the  fathers  (Rom.  ix.  4  ;  Eph.  ii.  12). 
A*  he  regards  the  latter  as  pure  acts  of  grace,  which  attached  no  condition  to 
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ring  (ix.  15:  ai  eVt  t^  irptorrj  hiadi'jKrj  irapa^uawi),  and 
even  because  the  fathers  continued  not  in  the  Old  Covenant 
(by  fulfilling  the  law),  God  must  promise  a  New  Covenant,  if 
He  would  yet  fulfil  the  covenant  promise  (viii.  9,  after  Jer. 
xxxi.  32).  No  doubt  our  Epistle  clearly  distinguishes 
between  sins  of  weakness  and  ignorance  on  the  one  hand 
(daOeveia :  v.  2,  vii.  28  ;  corap,  iv,  15  ;  ayvorjfiaja :  ix.  7,  v.  2), 
as  all  the  righteous  even  commit  them/  and  transgression  on 
the  other,  arising  from  intentional  despising  of  the  law  (x.  28) 
and  wilful  disobedience,  which  in  the  Old  Covenant  incurred 
righteous  retribution,  because  the  threatening  must  remain 
/SeySttfo?  (ii.  2  ;  comp.  x.  28) ;  like  as  the  generation  which 
followed  Moses  out  of  Egypt,  on  account  of  stiff-necked 
disobedience,  had  to  perish  in  the  wilderness,  and  must  not 
come  to  the  promised  rest  (iii.  15-19).^  Only  these  deadly 
sins,  therefore,  involve  a  breach  of  the  covenant  in  the  fullest 
sense,  and  every  one  who  commits  them  remains  shut  out  for 
ever  from  the  fulfilment  of  the  covenant  promise.  But  each 
transgression  of  the  law  hinders  the  completion  of  the  covenant 

the  promise,  so  the  law  could  as  little  annul  the  promise  as  the  unfaithftilncss 
of  men  could  annul  the  faithfulness  of  God,  which  guamnteed  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  to  the  posterity  of  the  fathers  (§  72,  d). 

*  There  were,  it  is  true,  3/»«<«  even  in  the  Old  Covenant  (comp.  xi.  4,  x.  38) ; 
but  they,  too,  according  to  xii.  23  (comp.  xi.  40),  needed  yet  rtXuurn.  Their 
"iiKcttaritu  (xi.  33),  just  like  that  of  those  who  were  not  under  the  law  (xi.  4,  7, 
viL  2),  cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  law,  or  as 
absolute  moral  perfection.  It  is  rather,  x.  22,  presupposed  that  all  the 
members  of  the  Old  Covenant  had  an  evil  conscience,  i.e.  a  conscience  of  sins 
committed  (ver.  2),  in  consequence  of  which  they  needed  cleansing  and  perfect- 
ing (ix.  14,  9).  The  ruttiinfit  here,  just  as  with  Paul,  is  not  men's  consciousness 
as  to  their  relation  to  God,  as  Riehm,  p.  676,  defines  it,  but  their  consciousness 
as  to  the  moral  qualities  of  their  actions  and  dispositions  (xiii.  18)  ;  and  that,  no 
doubt,  is  determined  according  to  the  divine  law.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
on  the  contrary,  in  reference  to  J/««/«ri;»n,  follows  the  mode  of  speech  of  the 
first  apostles,  iu  contradistinction  to  that  of  Paul  (comp.  §  65,  b). 

•  Corresponding  to  this,  the  sinful  acts  of  pre-Christian  times,  so  far  as  they 
belong  to  that  category,  are  designated,  just  as  by  Peter  (§  44,  c,  footnote  6), 
negatively  rather  as  ifyu  nufi  (vi.  1),  i.e.  as  works  which  have  not,  as  all  living 
creatures  have,  a  living  energy,  which  ought  here  to  consist  in  the  attainment  of 
the  divine  good-pleasure,  rather  as  all  dead  things,  a  defiling  energy,  in  this 
case  defiling  the  conscience  with  guilt  (ix.  14) ;  comp,  Pfleiderer,  p.  339  [E.  T. 
ii.  67],  who,  however,  it  is  true,  adds  here,  "that  these  works  belong  to  death, 
and  deliver  men  over  to  death, "  by  which  the  idea  of  death  is  taken  in  a  double 
sense,  and  partly  in  the  sense  of  spiritual  death,  which  is  quite  unproved  here. 
Gess  also,  t>.  448,  mixes  up  this  with  the  right  one. 
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relationship,  because  that  presiippos6s  a  fellowship  of  men 
with  God,  which  cannot  exist  between  sinful  men  and  a  holy 
God ;  and  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  covenant  promise  can  take 
place  only  within  covenant  relationship,  this  became  impossible 
to  all  the  members  of  the  Old  Covenant  by  their  transgressions.' 
(c)  As,  now,  God,  even  at  the  setting  up  of  the  covenant, 
could  foresee  that  transgressions  would  never  cease,  to  prevent 
the  full  accomplishment  of  the  covenant  relationship,  there 
was  essentially  connected  with  the  law  of  the  Old  Covenant  a 
provision,  by  which  transgression  was  atoned  for,  and  the 
defective  fulfilment  of  the  law  was,  as  it  were,  adjusted,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  forgiveness  of  sins  was  generally  possible, 
and  no  sin  of  wilfulness  deserving  of  death  (note  b)  had  been 
committed.  This  institution  was  the  priesthood  and  the 
institution  of  sacrifice,  by  which  the  people  were  to  be  put 
into  the  position  of  perfection  (reXeiwai^),  i.e.  into  that  con- 
dition, perfectly  corresponding  to  the  holiness  of  the  divine 
covenant,  in  which  the  covenant  relation  could  be  in  its 
fullest  sense  realized.^     If,  now,  through  the  Old  Testament 

'  With  the  question,  liow  it  came  about  that  in  the  Old  Covenant  trans- 
gressions of  the  law  never  ceased,  our  Epistle  does  not  meddle  ;  there  is  not 
anywhere,  in  consequence,  a  word  said  to  trace  it  to  the  tripl,  as  is  done  by  Paul. 
By  its  distinction  between  sins  of  weakness  and  sins  of  wilfulness,  a  distinction 
we  found  in  Peter  (§  42,  b  ;  44,  c),  and  in  a  certain  sense  even  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  (§  22,  6),  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  sins  in  an  equal  way  are  to  be 
regarded  as  opposition  to  God  in  principle,  which  brings  death  (and  therewith 
the  opposite  of  the  promise),  as  with  Paul,  who  never  refers  to  any  such 
distinction,  but  rather  regards  all  sins  as  alike  deadly  (§  80,  c,  footnote  11). 

•  In  this  rule,  which,  as  with  Paul,  comes  to  be  subordinate  to  the  rule  of 
life  given  in  the  law,  the  author  sees  the  peculiar  weak  point  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment law.  Wherever  he  speaks  of  the  law  and  its  commandments,  it  is  nearly 
always  the  law  relating  to  priests  (vii.  6,  16,  18,  19,  28),  or  the  laws  relating  to 
sacrifice  (viii  4,  ix.  22,  x.  1,  8),  along  with  the  rules  for  sacred  worship  con- 
nected therewith  (ix.  1  :  itKaiei/iciTx  XarpiUs),  and  the  regulations  about  meats, 
drinks,  and  washings  (ix.  10)  that  are  meant.  According  to  vii.  11,  the  whole 
legal  constitution  depends  on  the  priesthood,  and  with  the  latter  the  whole  law 
is  clianged  (ver.  12) ;  according  to  viii.  6,  the  priestly  action  is  the  standard  for 
the  perfection  of  the  covenant ;  for  by  that  alone  could  the  object  of  the 
covenant  relation  be  realized,  along  with  the  bringing  in  of  the  nXtiurtt  of  the 
members  of  the  covenant,  by  means  of  that  could  the  Old  Covenant  become  a 
saving  institute.  Accordingly,  that  which  is  to  bring  about  the  salvation 
promised  in  the  covenant  relation  is  not,  as  with  Paul,  the  J<«a/o<ri*»«,  to  be 
effected  by  a  perfect  fulfilling  of  the  law,  but  the  nXtiuirn,  which,  in  spite  of  an 
ever  defective  fulfilling  of  the  law,  is  to  be  effected  by  the  saving  institute  given 
Id  the  law  itself. 
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priesthood  perfection  could  have  been  really  attained,  there 
would  naturally  have  been  no  need  of  a  New  Covenant  with  a 
new  priesthood  (viL  11).  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  law, 
which  established  this  priesthood,  brought  nothing  to  perfec- 
tion (ver.  1 9),  as  is  clear  from  this,  that  all,  even  the  righteous 
of  the  Old  Covenant,  needed  perfecting  (xi.  40) ;  it  is  thus 
proved  to  be  ineffecttial  and  unprofitable  {to  aifnj<i  aadeve<i 
Kul  dva)<f)e\€<i :  vii.  18).  It  set  up  priests  who  had  infirmity 
themselves,  and  on  that  account  required  atonement  (vv.  27, 
28  ;  comp.  v.  2,  3) ;  it  assigned  the  priesthood  to  mortal,  and 
therefore  to  changing  men  (vii  8,  23);  while  by  connecting  the 
priesthood  with  fleshly  descent,  it  proved  to  be  but  an  ivToXrj 
aapKivrj  (ver.  16).  These  priests  served,  to  be  sure,  in  the 
Holy  Place,  but  only  in  that  made  with  hands  (ix.  11,  24),  the 
shadowy  copy  of  the  true  (heavenly)  holy  place  (w.  23,  24: 
TO.  inroBeLyfxaTa,  ra  avTirxnra  rtov  dXrjdcv&v ;  comp.  viii.  5  : 
otT/i^e<?  vTToSetyfiaTi  koI  aKia  Xarpevovaiu),  which  belongs  to 
the  earthly  world  (ix.  1  :  r6  ayiov  Koa/iiKov).  These  sacrifices 
could  not  effect  what  they  ought  to  liave  effected,  the  reXeLwa-ai 
TOP  XaTpevovTu  (ix.  9),  as  the  need  of  their  continual  repeti- 
tion shows  (x.  1 ) ;  the  conscience  was  not  purified  from  the 
consciousness  of  guilt  by  them  (vv.  2,  3),  because  the  blood  of 
animals  could  not  take  away  sin  (vv.  4,  11 ;  comp.  ix,  12)  ; 
they  could  only  effect  Levitical  purification,  i.e.  a  KaOapoTrj^i 
Ti]<i  (TapKO'i  (ix.  13).  They  could  hence  mediate  no  real 
approach  to  God,  as  the  setting  up  of  a  Holy  Place  separate 
from  the  Holy  of  Holies  itself  shows  in  emblem  (ix.  8,  9),  and 
all  the  other  ordinances  also,  which  had  in  view  Levitical 
purity,  are  only  fleshly  ordinances  (ix.  1 0 :  BiKamfMara 
<TapK6<i),  and  therefore,  in  reference  to  the  chief  end  of  the 
law,  unprofitable  (xiii.  9).' 

'  Quite  similarly  with  Paul,  according  to  §  66,  a,  it  is  a  settled  point  d  priori 
to  tbe  Christian  consciousness  that  righteousness  cannot  be  attained  by  obedi- 
ence to  the  law,  because  in  tl)ut  case  the  grace  which  is  given  iu  Clirist  would 
1)6  in  vain.  But  while  he  seeks  the  reason  of  the  fact,  that  the  law  does  not 
attain  its  chief  aim  in  the  carnal  nature  of  man  (§  72,  a),  here  it  lies  rather  iu 
the  carnal  nature  of  the  law  itself.  It  is  thereby  no  doubt  to  be  considered,  that 
by  the  law  Paul  thinks  especially  of  the  rule  of  life  required  by  it,  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  of  the  saving  institution  provided  by  it,  and  that  rifl  in  our 
Epistle  is  never  usetl  in  the  specifically  Pauline  sense  (§  Q&,  b),  but  always  of  the 
Hesh  in  its  strict  sense,  i.e.  the.  eaithly  material  matter  of  the  human  body 
(comp.  §  27,  a). 
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(d)  If  the  atoning  work  of  the  Old  Covenant  lias  not  ful- 
filled its  proper  purpose,  then  must  it,  as  the  principal  part  of 
the  law,  have  been  given  for  some  other  purpose,^"  But  this 
purpose  can  have  been  nothing  else  than  the  shadowy  repre- 
sentation of  future  things  (x.  1  :  a-Kia  .  .  .  twv  fieXkovrav 
ayaOoiv,  oiiK  .  .  .  cIkodv  tmv  irpaiyfiaTcov),  a  prophecy  in  deeds 
of  the  atoning  arrangement  of  the  New  Covenant.  This 
typical  conception  of  the  holy  institutions  of  Israel,  already 
hinted  at  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  the  first  apostles,  is 
found  also  in  the  earlier  Epistles  of  Paul  (§  73,  c) ;  and  in  the 
Epistles  of  the  Imprisonment  the  expression  is  used  on  their 
principles,  quite  reminding  us  of  x,  1  (Col.  ii.  17;  comp. 
§  105,  £^.  We  have  not  therefore  here  to  do  with  a  Pauline 
view,  adopted  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  but  with  an 
early  apostolic  view,  which  Paul  no  doubt  incidentally  accepts, 
but  which  is  carried  to  its  fullest  results  only  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.^^ 

§  116.   The  Promise  of  the  New  Covenant. 

The  Old  Testament  itself  points  to  the  transitory  character 
of  the  law,  and  of  the  whole  covenant  resting  on  it,  while  it 
presents  to  view  a  new  one  with  better  promises  (a).  In 
conformity  with  this,  it  is  the  same  revelation  of  God,  which  is 
given  in  the  word  of  God  of  the  Old  Testament  as  in  that  of 
the  New  {b).      With  this  corresponds    the    use  our  author 

^*  Although,  according  to  §  72,  c,  Paul,  led  on  by  a  similar  reflection,  indicates 
another  purpose  for  the  law  (in  his  sense)  than  that  apparently  lying  on  the 
surface,  yet  one  must  not  conclude,  with  Riehm,  p.  135,  that  our  author  attri- 
butes to  the  law  of  sacrifice  a  purpose  analogous  to  that  of  Paul,  namely,  to  keep 
alive  through  the  remembrance  of  sin  the  need  of  salvation,  and  along  with  that 
the  longing  for  a  perfect  salvation  ;  for,  x.  3,  the  effect  of  kta/i^nvis  ufiupnut 
serves  only  as  an  evidence  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  Old  Testament  atonement, 
but  is  not  valid  as  an  indication  of  a  higher  purpose,  and  there  is  elsewhere  in 
our  Epistle  no  connection  with  such  thoughts. 

"  How  far  this  is  carried  out  is  made  most  evident  from  xiiL  11,  12,  when 
even  such  a  fact  as  the  burning  of  bodies  offered  in  sacrifice  without  the  camp  is 
considered  typical.  But  Judaism  is  by  no  means  tliereby  declared  to  be  one 
entire  unreal  shadow,  and  Christianity  to  be  the  real  original  substance  thereof 
(Pfleiderer,  p.  364  [E.  T.  ii.  93]),  but  the  former  is  the  preparatory  saving 
institute,  prophetically  pointing  to  the  perfect.  The  essential  difference  between 
this  way  of  regarding  the  law  of  worship  and  that  of  Fhilo,  Riehm,  pp.  256-259, 
660-662,  has  well  shown. 
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makes  of  the  Scriptures,  whose  learned  method  bears  traces 
of  Alexandrian  culture  (c).  On  the  ground  of  Old  Testament 
prophecy,  the  author  sees  the  time  for  the  abrogation  of  the 
Old  Covenant  to  be  already  come,  if  from  paedagogic  reasons 
he  announces  this  for  the  most  part  only  indirectly  {d). 

(a)  If  the  first  step  towards  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise, 
as  it  was  made  by  the  setting  up  of  the  covenant  at  Sinai 
(§  115,  a),  has  not  attained  its  end,  then  the  law  then  given 
can  have  been  but  a  provisional  one  (ivroXrf  irpodfyovaa), 
whose  supersession  (are'^^/o-t?)  must  come  finally  (vii.  18). 
This  ipToKi]  is  now  in  the  first  the  fleshly  commandment, 
which  sets  up  the  Levitical  priesthood  (ver.  1 6) ;  but  with  the 
change  of  the  priesthood,  which  is  replaced  by  another  higher 
priesthood,  the  whole  law,  which  constitutes  the  atoning 
institute  resting  on  this  priesthood,  is  at  the  same  time 
changed,  and  therefore  in  its  ancient  form  abrogated  (ver.  12). 
But  such  a  new  priesthood  is  already  introduced  (vii.  21,  28) 
by  a  word  of  God  (Ps.  ex,  4),  spoken  in  the  Old  Covenant,  of 
course  after  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  similarly  the  word 
Ps.  xL  6-8  sets  aside  the  imperfect  offerings  of  the  law 
(x.  8,  9).^  As,  now,  the  atoning  institute  by  which  the 
TeXetoxrt?  necessary  for  the  complete  realization  of  the  cove- 
nant relation,  and  for  the  attainment  of  the  covenant  promise, 
is  to  be  brought  about,  is  an  essential  fundamental  element 
of  the  covenant  (§  115,  c),  then  with  its  abrogation  the  abro- 
gation of  the  Old  Covenant  must  at  the  same  time  be  taken 
into  view.  But  this  very  thing  is  already  indicated  in  the 
prophecy  of  a  New  Covenant  (viii.  13);  for  there  had  been 
no  room  for  any  such  covenant,  if  the  first  had  been  faultless 
(ver.  7),  i.e.  if  it  had  not  left  the  hope,  which  it  had  begotten, 
unfulfilled  at  the  decisive  point.  And  if  there  is  to  be  now 
a  new  and  a  better  covenant  (comp.  vii  22:  Kpelrrav 
BiadijKi]),  then  must  it  be  confirmed  as  a  valid  ordinance  on 
better  promises  (viii.  6).     But  what  those  better  promises  are, 

*  The  provisional  character  of  the  law  depending  on  this  atoning  institute  is 
therewith  confirmed ;  all  its  fleshly  ordinances  are  imposed  only  till  the  time 
when  the  promised  improvement  shall  come  (ix.  10).  Paul  also  testifies  to  the 
transitory  character  of  the  law  (§  72,  c),  only  our  Epistle  does  not  more  closely 
coincide  with  him,  as  there  the  law,  with  its  works,  gives  place  to  justifying 
righteousness  ;  here,  the  law,  with  its  atonement,  makes  way  for  the  new  atoue' 
ment  given  in  Christ 
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the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  31-34),  quoted  in  vv.  8—12, 
tells  us;  the  New  Covenant  promises  the  law  written  on  the 
heart  (§  115,  h,  footnote  3),  the  knowledge  of  God  become 
ijeneral,  and  the  complete  forgiveness  of  sins.  As,  now,  it  was 
to  the  author  the  chief  defect  of  the  Old  Covenant  that  its 
saving  institute  could  not  bring  about  a  full  forgiveness  of 
sins,  so  the  third  promise  is  to  him  above  all  else  of 
importance.^ 

(&)  That  there  is  really  in  the  Old  Covenant  a  prophecy 
both  of  the  salvation  given  directly  in  the  New,  and  of  the 
salvation  waiting  its  full  realization  in  it,  lies  in  the  identity 
of  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  Old  and  New  Covenants.  In 
the  Old  Covenant,  God  has  often  and  in  many  ways  spoken  to 
the  fathers  in  the  prophets,  as  His  organs  (i.  1),  as  now  in  the 
Son ;  and,  according  to  ii.  2-4,  the  word  of  the  law  is  just  as 
inviolably  stedfast  (/Qe/3ai09),  as  that  spoken  by  Jesus  and  His 
ear- witnesses  was  confirmed  (e/Se/8at(B^»y)  by  signs.^  The 
revelation  of  God  in  the  Son  is,  to  be  sure,  the  last  and 
highest,  and  it  demands  most  stringently  a  hearing  and  a 
reception,  because  it  offers  to  men  the  highest  salvation.  But 
as  to  its  nature,  the  New  Testament  revelation  is,  quite  as 

'^  In  fact,  the  setting  up  of  the  new  perfect  priesthood  ah-eady  promised  in  tlip 
Old  Testament  (vii.  11-17)  is  also  designated  (ver.  19)  as  the  introduction  of  a 
better  hope,  i.e.  of  the  real  atonement  to  be  hoped  for  by  it,  not  merely  typical ; 
and  thus,  with  the  introduction  of  the  new  offering  promised  by  it  (x.  5-9),  there 
is  given  the  certainty  of  the  complete  forgiveness  of  sins  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
New  Covenant  (w.  17,  18).  It  is  therefore,  to  be  sure,  to  be  noticed  that  the 
New  Covenant  has  better  promises,  only  in  so  far  as  in  it  a  more  complete  realiza- 
tion is  promised,  of  wliat  was  sought  for  in  the  Old  Covenant  by  its  atoning 
institute,  that  thus  it  has  to  do  only  with  the  same  promises  which  refer  to  the 
setting  up  of  the  New  Covenant  relation  itself,  and  which  are  therefore  directly 
fulfilled  by  the  introduction  of  that  New  Covenant.  But  the  covenant  pro« 
mise  itself  remains  quite  the  sajjie  in  the  New  Covenant  as  in  the  Old  (§  115,  a), 
because  it  is  just  it  which  is  fulHlled  in  the  former. 

'  One  must  not  say  that  to  the  New  Testament  word  of  revelation  a  higher 
authority  is  ascribed  (Riehm,  p.  82) ;  for  if  the  despising  of  Christ  is  reckoned 
more  culpable  than  the  despising  of  Moses,  this  is  made  to  depend,  not  on  the 
higher  authority  of  His  words,  but  on  the  richer  gifts  which  are  received  from 
Him,  which  hence  make  the  despising  all  the  more  culpable, — a  thought  whicli 
is  implied  also  in  the  passage  ii.  2-4,  where  those  gifts  are  expressly  designated 
lis  the  deliverance  ahnouncedin  the  words  of  Jesus  and  His  apostles.  Also  the 
•way  in  which  Biuhm  seeks  to  infer,  from  xii.  25,  that  the  divine  revelations 
bore  in  the  Old  Covenant  an  earthly,  as  they  bear  in  the  New  a  heavenly 
character,  as  the  former  announce  the  will  of  God  specially  modified  by  the 
earthly  relations  of  a  definite  period  (pp.  94-  97),  introduces  a  true  but  irrelevant 
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with  Paul  and  Peter  (§  89,  a;  46,  a),  just  sruch  a  word  of 
God  as  God  had  spoken  in  the  Old  Testament  (xiii.  7  :  6  X0709 
rov  0€ov ;  vi.  5  :  Oeov  pijfjka :  v.  1 2  :  ra  Xoyia  tov  Geov). 
Conversely,  the  latter  retains  its  inviolable  validity  in  the 
New  Covenant.  Even  to  us,  eveu  to  Christians  (comp. 
§  73,  a),  God  speaks  exclusively  by  the  word  of  the  Old 
Testament  (xiL  5)  ;  and  the  living  and  effectual  word  of  God, 
which,  for  the  purpose  of  warning  the  readers,  is  described 
(iv.  12)  as  surely  executing  the  judgments  threatened  in  it, 
and  as  judging  the  innermost  heart  of  men,  is  from  the  con- 
nection a  word  from  the  Old  Testament  Psalms. 

(c)  Because  God  Himself  speaks  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
New  Testament  citations,  which,  moreover,  are  quite  prepon- 
deratingly  taken  from  the  Book  of  Psalms,  are  introduced, 
deviating  from  Paul's  way  (§  74,  a),  mostly  as  spoken  directly 
by  God  (i.  5,  13,  and  often),  even  when  they  appear  in  their 
original  connection  to  have  been  spoken  not  by  God,  and  even 
when  the  words  are  in  the  third  person  about  God  (i.  6,  7,  8  ; 
iv,  4,  7,  vii.  21,  X.  30).*  In  others  the  author  proceeds  as 
Paul  does,  quite  disregarding  the  connection  and  the  historical 
reference  of  the  particular  passages  (§   74,  c)  in  his  use  of 

thoaght  into  the  passage,  which  simply  puts  God  speaking  from  Sinai  by  earthly 
messengers  in  opposition  to  God  speaking  from  heaven,  and  announcing  the 
atonement  perfected  by  the  New  Testament  Mediator  (ver.  24), — an  atonement 
in  which  we,  along  with  all  the  pious  of  the  Old  Covenant,  share  (vv.  22,  23). 
Also  the  -roXv/itfUt  xa)  -roXvrfirus  (i.  1)  seenis  rather  to  express  the  riches  and 
fulness  of  the  divine  revelation,  than  the  defect  of  all  prophecy  so  spiritedly  set 
forth  by  Riehm,  pp.  90-92,  as  appearing  in  fragments,  and  therefore  in  different 
parts  and  forms. 

*  There  occur  about  seventeen  quotations  from  the  Psalms  and  a  few  from  the 
Pentateuch,  two  from  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  and  one  each  from  Habakkuk, 
Haggai,  and  the  Proverbs.  If,  iii.  7,  ix.  8,  x.  15,  the  Holy  Ghost  appears  as 
the  si)eaker,  it  is  thereby  only  meant  that  God  by  His  Spirit  speaks  in  the 
sacred  writers  (comp.  §  46,  a),  as  elsewhere  these  passages  are  brought  forward 
as  the  words  of  God  (comp.  iv,  3,  5,  7,  8,  viii.  8,  13),  Only  in  ii.  6  is  a  passage 
from  the  Psalms  (viii,  5)  brought  forward  with  the  indefinite  formula,  infucfrufmr* 
vu  Tit  Xiyw»,  because  there  God  is  Himself  addressed  ;  and  in  iv.  7  David 
is  designated  as  the  medium  of  revelation  (i.  1)  by  the  words  J»  Amvti  a.i>«/»,  as 
the  author,  following  the  superscription  of  tlie  LXX.,  regarded  him  as  the 
author  of  Psalm  xcv.,  because  there  the  point  of  time  of  an  utterance  in 
it  was  of  importance.  Where  Christ  appears  as  the  speaker  (ii.  11,  12,  13, 
X.  5,  8,  9),  He  is  really,  according  to  direct  Messianic  interpretation,  regardetl 
as  the  speaker  in  those  passages,  as  in  xii.  21,  ix.  20,  where  He  has  not  to 
do  specially  with  Scripture  quotations,  but  with  words  of  Moses  which  the 
Scriptures  record. 
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Scripture,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Scriptures  generally, 
where  the  text  to  any  extent  allows  it,  prophesy  directly  of 
Messiah ;  and  so  he  indicates  passages  as  directly  Messianic  in 
which  the  Messianic  lies  in  the  highest  degree  indirectly  or 
typically  (i.  5,  8,  9,  13,  ii  6  fif.,  v.  6,  x.  5),  even  where  the 
Old  Testament  passages  undoubtedly  treat  of  Jehovah  (i.  6, 
10-12),  or  where  only  the  phraseology  of  the  LXX.^  suggests 
such  a  reference  (i.  6,  x.  5,  37),  and  he  makes  Christ  Himself 
speak  in  the  passages  cited,  ii.  11-13,  x,  5-7.  But  as  Peter, 
according  to  §  39,  a,  h,  had  incidentally  sought  to  prove  that 
Old  Testament  passages  could  be  understood  only  of  the 
Messiah,  so  our  author  seeks  expressly,  iv.  6-9,  to  show,  that 
the  passage  about  the  rest  of  God  (Ps.  xcv.  11)  cannot  refer 
to  the  rest  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and,  xi.  13-16,  that  the 
complaint  of  the  patriarchs  as  to  their  being  foreigners  must 
refer  to  the  heavenly  fatlierland.  We  would  not  therefore 
in  this  see,  with  Eiehm,  p.  261,  the  foiced  method  of  the  use 
of  Scripture  akin  to  that  of  Philo.  But  there  is  involved, 
perhaps,  this  amount  of  truth,  that  the  passages  brought 
forward  by  him  with  such  painstaking  care  as  to  give  to  their 
citation  a  literary  dash,  are  pressed  by  the  author  for  his 
argument  to  the  uttermost  (ii  6-9,  iii.  7-iv.  10),  and  that  in 
particular,  vii.  1-25,  he  regards  as  significant  what  the 
Scripture  says  of  Melchisedec,  and  what  it  does  not  say  (ver.  3).^ 

*  The  author  follows,  to  be  sure,  and  so  far  he  differs  from  Paul  (§  74,  b),  so 
exclusively  tlic  LXX.,  that  he  betrays  scarce  any  knowledge  of  the  original 
text,  and  adopts  that  translation  even  with  its  errors  and  additions  (i.  7,  ii.  7, 
X.  38,  xii.  5,  6,  15  ;  comp,  i.  6,  xii.  21)  ;  he  even  grounds  his  arguments  on  texts 
wrongly  translated  (x.  5-10,  xii.  26,  27),  where,  moreover,  he  apparently  cites 
the  text  lying  before  him,  agreeing  most  nearly  with  our  Codex  Alexandrinus, 
with  varying  exactness,  as  Paul  does  (comp.  Bleek,  der  Brief  an  die  Hehriier, 
Berlin  1828,  i.  p.  368). 

•  The  manner  in  which,  in  this  section,  what  the  Scriptures  say  of  Melchi- 
sedec is  regarded  not  as  a  historical  account,  but  as  a  typical  prophecy  exclu- 
sively, which  has  its  special  significance  for  the  Christian  present,  is  peculiar 
(comp.  Rom.  iv.  23,  24,  and  therewith  §  73,  c).  It  is  an  analogous  instance  when, 
ix.  8,  in  an  institution  of  the  law  regard  is  liad  to  what  the  Holy  Ghost  (who 
caused  it  to  be  recorded)  wished  to  be  thereby  signified,  whereby,  as  with  Paul 
(§  73,  a),  the  present  readers  of  the  Scriptures  and  not  the  former  are  considered 
to  have  been  mainly  in  the  eye  of  the  Spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  there  nowhere 
occurs  any  instance  of  proper  allegorizing,  as  there  is  even  in  Paul  (§  73,  h) ; 
the  tyi)ological  value  of  Melchisedec  being  ready  to  hand  through  Ps.  ex.  The 
characters  of  the  former  times  are  brought  forward  in  chap.  xi.  not  as  types,  but 
only  as  examples  by  way  of  exhortation. 
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(d)  The  author  apparently  avoids  saying  explicitly  that 
the  period  which  prophecy  has  in  view  for  the  transitional 
duration  of  the  Old  Testament  institution  of  atonement  is 
past.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
author  it  is  past.  The  rules  of  worship  of  the  Old  Covenant 
for  him  belong  to  the  past  (ix.  1  :  ei^ev) ;  the  time  when  the 
Holy  Place  yet  stood  is  a  past  time  (ix,  8  ;  comp.  x,  19) ;  with 
the  entrance  of  complete  forgiveness  of  sins  the  sin-offering 
has  ceased  (x.  18;  comp.  ver.  9  :  dvaipel  to  -irp&Tov) ;  and  the 
thankoffering,  which  is  well-pleasing  to  God,  is  no  longer  that 
of  the  Old  Testament  (xiii.  15,  16).^  The  exhortation  of  the 
Epistle  culminates  in  the  demand  to  abandon  fellowsliip  in 
the  worship  of  the  Old  Testament  (xiii.  13;  comp.  §  111,  a), 
and  he  suitably  presupposes  that  the  Levitical  worship  has 
lost  every  claim  upon  his  readers,  since  also  the  author  aims 
at  this  throughout  the  rest  of  the  Epistle,  indirectly  rather,  by 
leading  his  readers  over  to  the  conviction  of  the  complete 
sufficiency  of  the  Christian  institution.  But  the  author 
scarcely  considei-s  the  abrogation  of  the  law  to  be  confined  to 
the  offering  of  sacrifice,  as  liitschl,  p.  163,  supposes;  as  even 
the  ordinances  mentioned  ix.  10  were  imposed  but  to  the 
time  of  reformation,  which  doubtless  has  already  begun,  and 
makes  the  continuance  of  them  useless  (xiii.  9).* 

'  It  is  therefore  quite  a  mistake,  when  Baur,  p.  248,  following  Schwcgler, 
asserts  that  the  Levitical  worship  is  to  continue  till  the  Parousia  as  an  integral 
element,  not  indeed  of  perfect  Christianity,  but  of  that  which  presently  exists. 
The  passage  viii.  13  can  prove  nothing  of  the  sort,  as  the  word  of  God,  which 
has  declared  the  first  co\  cnant  to  be  so  old  that  it  is  ready  to  vanish,  i.e.  to  be 
abrogated,  was  spoken  even  by  an  Old  Testament  prophet ;  it  cannot  therefore 
be  denied  that  it  is  now  yet  nearer  the  vanishing. 

•  To  be  sure,  the  range  of  the  statement,  that  with  the  change  of  the  priest- 
hood there  is  a  change  of  the  whole  law  (vii.  12),  cannot  be  measured  with 
perfect  accuracy,  inasmuch  as  the  word  *ifttt  usually  in  our  E[)istle  designates 
the  law,  in  so  far  as  it  set  up  an  atoning  institute  (§  115,  c,  footnote  8).  But 
not  without  a  purpose  is  that  stated  so  generally.  The  considerations  on  which 
Paul  ever  asks  the  Jewish  Christians  to  abide  by  the  law  (§  87,  b)  have  fallen 
away  from  the  historical  horizon  of  our  author  (§  111,  a),  and  in  proportion  as 
any  dependence  on  the  ancient  law  has  become  dangerous  for  the  readers,  must 
the  complete  dissolution  of  that  be  indicated,  to  which  nothing  in  principle 
stands  in  the  way. 
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§  1 1 7.  Tlie  Eecdization  of  the  JVeiv  Covenant. 

Tlie  salvation  given  in  the  New  Covenant  appears  through- 
out as  intended  for  the  people  of  the  Old  Covenant  («).  But 
only  believing  Israel  has  a  share  in  the  New  Covenant,  as 
those  Israelites  who  abide  in  unbelief  fall  under  the  righteous 
punishment  of  their  apostasy  (&).  This  sifting  had  to  occur, 
as  along  with  the  perfect  sacrifice  and  the  setting  up  of  the 
New  Covenant,  the  Messianic  perfect  time  had  come  (c).  The 
perfected  salvation  promised  is  yet  future,  to  be  sure ;  but  as  it 
is  guaranteed  by  the  introduction  of  the  New  Covenant,  to  the 
Christian  consciousness  it  seems  to  be  already  present  (d). 

(a)  The  people  of  Israel,  with  whom  God  made  the  Old 
Covenant  at  Sinai,  are  designated  at  times  the  people  simply 
(vii.  5,  11,  27:  Xao9),  at  other  times  the  people  of  God 
(xi.  25),  and  they  are  at  the  same  time  the  receivers  of  the 
blessings  of  the  New  Covenant.  The  perfect  high  priest 
atones  for  and  sanctifies  the  people  (ii.  1 7,  xiii.  1 2  ;  comp. 
ii.  11) ;  to  the  people  of  God  the  promise  of  the  Sabbath  rest 
remains  in  reserve  (iv.  9);  and  that  we  are  not  thereby  in  any 
way  to  think  of  a  newly  elected  people  of  God,  is  clear  from 
ii.  16,  according  to  which  Christ  takes  hold  of  the  a-irep/ia 
'A^fjadfi.  This  view  is  not  explained  by  the  consideration 
that  the  author  is  writing  to  Jewish  -  Christian  readers, 
because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Christian  Church  in  his  day 
was  already  composed  of  more  heathen  than  Jews,  but  only 
by  this  consideration,  that  he  regards  the  people  of  the  Old 
Covenant  as  in  principle  the  proper  subjects  of  the  Church  of 
the  New  Testament.  We  stand  here  quite  on  the  ground  of 
the  early  apostolic  view  (§  42,  44),  according  to  which  the 
people  of  Israel  are  regarded  as,  in  the  first  place,  the  proper 
receivers  of  the  Messianic  salvation.  This  view  follows  of 
itself  from  the  conception  of  the  Messianic  salvation  as 
belonging  to  the  New  Covenant  (§  115,  a),  promised  in  the 
first  place,  indeed,  to  the  people  of  the  Old  Covenant,  and 
partly  realized  in  the  promise  given  to  them,  and  partly  yet 
to  be  realized.  According  to  ix.  15,  the  called  are  evidently 
the  members  of  the  Old  Covenant ;  for  in  order  that  they 
may  receive  the  promise  of  the  eternal  KXrjpovofii'a,  there  is 
provided  in  the  New  Covenant  a  deliverance  from  tlie  trans- 
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gressions  committed  during  the  old.  Just  so  the  KXtjpouofioi 
Ti]<i  i'rrayyeX.ia<},  to  whom  God  has  even  in  Abraham's  time 
ratified  by  an  oath  (vi.  17)  His  unchangeable  purpose,  are  all 
the  descendants  of  Abraham,  whether  they  live  under  the  Old 
or  under  the  New  Covenants.  If  Christ  has  Himself  prepared 
the  house  of  the  Old  Testament  theocracy  (iiL  3),  then  must 
it  from  the  beginning  have  been  established  with  reference  to 
the  final  salvation  to  be  brought  in  by  Him ;  and  if  the 
sufferings  of  the  Old  Testament  people  of  God  are  to  be 
regarded  as  the  reproach  of  Christ  (xi.  26),  then  not  only  is 
it  implied  that  the  latter  is  injured  in  the  former,  but  from 
the  connection  this  also,  that  in  the  founder  of  the  theocracy 
rests  the  security  also  of  its  completion — a  completion  which 
must  change  all  the  sufferings  of  the  people  of  God  into 
glory. 

(b)  It  is  clear  from  vi,  12,  that  the  attainment  of  the 
promise  by  the  members  of  the  covenant  even  now,  as  §  115,6, 
depends  on  a  condition,  that  therefore  not  the  people  of  Israel 
as  such,  but  in  so  far  as  they  fulfil  their  covenant  duties, 
attain  to  the  salvation  preserved  and  guaranteed  in  the  New 
Covenant,  just  as  with  Peter  (§  44,  a).  The  Old  Testament 
people  of  God  form  even  already  the  household  of  God  (olKo<i 
Oeov;  comp.  §  109,  i,  footnote  3),  in  which  Moses  acted  as 
a  deparroiv  (iii.  2-5).  Even  yet  that  very  Israel  constituted 
that  house  of  God,  to  which  the  author  and  his  readers 
belonged  (ver.  6  :  ov  oIko^  ea-fiev  ^/iet9),  but  only  on  the 
supposition  that  they  hold  fast  the  hope  of  the  people  of  God 
{iap  .  .  .  KaTd<T^a>fi€v) ;  and  that,  as  we  shall  see,  is  the 
specific  Old  Testament  duty,  which  only  believing  Israel  had 
discharged.  And  so  it  is  not  Israel  as  a  nation,  but  believing 
Israel,  which  forms  the  Messianic  Church.  All  the  members 
of  the  Old  Covenant  people  are,  to  be  sure,  called  to  the 
attainment  of  the  promise  (ix.  15),  but  those  only,  who  con- 
fess Jesus  as  the  Apostle  of  God  and  the  High  Priest  (corap. 
iv.  14),  are  really  partakers  of  the  heavenly  calling  (iii.  1).* 
It  follows  of  itself,  that  all  Israel  remaining  in  unbelief  are 

^  The  itXnn$  Ixivfiutt  reminds  one  of  the  n  itu  »xifit,  Phil.  iii.  14.  In 
other  respects,  the  want  of  the  idea  of  election  shows  that  we  have  not  here  to 
do  with  the  technical  Pauline  idea  of  calling  (comp.  §  88,  d),  but  with  the  Old 
Testament  Petrine  (§  45,  6,  footnote  2), 
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shut  out  from  the  fellowship  of  this  family  of  God,  as  Peter 
already  teaches  (§  42,  b;  44,  c).  The  unbelieving  are  hence 
spoken  of,  iii.  12,  as  falling  away  from  the  living  God,  and, 
xii.  15,  16,  the  falling  away  from  Christ  is  characterized  by 
an  Old  Testament  expression  (comp.  Deut.  xxix.  18,  and  the 
ordinary  designation  of  idolatry  as  fornication)  as  a  relapse 
into  idolatry,  for  which,  as  for  all  sins  of  wilfulness,  expulsion 
from  the  nation  was  inflicted  (comp.  §  115,  h  ;  Num.  xv.  30). 
Unbelieving  Israel  had  no  more  a  share  in  the  sin-offering  of 
the  New  Covenant,  and  therefore  no  share  in  the  covenant 
itself,  and  in  the  promise,  whose  fulfilment  it  realizes  (xiii. 
10-12),  and  therefore  it  was  fitting  that  there  should  be  a 
complete  separation  of  the  believers  in  Israel  from  them 
(ver.  13).  But  it  is  clear  as  day,  that  the  author,  who  strives 
to  deliver  the  Jewish  Christians  from  the  bonds  of  fellowship 
with  their  countrymen,  both  in  national  matters  and  in 
worship,  could  not  have  refused  to  the  Gentiles  participation 
in  the  salvation  provided  in  Christ,  or  that  he  could  not  have 
bound  them  to  receive  the  law,  i.e.  to  pass  over  into  Judaism.' 
(c)  The  reason  why  not  Israel  as  a  whole,  but  only  the 
believing  portion,  has  a  share  in  the  salvation  of  the  New 
Covenant,  lies  in  this,  that  the  Messianic  fulness  of  times  has 
come,  as  the  early  apostolic  preaching  has  already  announced 
(§  40,  a),  and  that  all  the  prophets  had  prophesied  of  a 
sifting  for  that  time,  in  consequence  of  which  only  a  portion 
of  the  people  would  be  actually  partakers  in  the  Messianic 

*  The  passage  ii.  9  (comp.  ver.  15),  to  be  sure,  according  to  the  circle  of 
thought  in  our  Epistle,  only  states,  in  the  first  place,  that  Christ  has  tasted 
death  for  each  one,  who  belongs  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  (ver.  16),  and  from 
V.  9  one  might  with  the  greatest  probability  draw  the  conchision,  tliat  if 
Christ  has  become  an  author  of  eternal  salvation  for  all  who  fulfil  the  condition 
there  presented,  there  is  thereby  implied  indirectly  the  exclusion  of  every 
national  or  legal  condition,  although,  looking  at  the  context,  any  such  conse- 
quence is  not  in  view.  But  that  the  author  has  acknowledged  the  comideto 
justification  of  Gentile  Christians  cannot  be  doubted,  unless  one  ventures  to 
question  tlie  statements  so  carefully  put  and  quoted  in  note  a,  as  Gess,  p.  478. 
How,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  participation  by  Gentiles  in  the  salvation  of 
the  Old  Testament  people  was  brought  about,  on  that  point  our  Epistle  gives  no 
hint.  At  a  time  when  the  preponderating  majority  of  Cliristians  already  con- 
sisted of  those  who  had  once  been  heathens,  he  can  scarcely  longer  consider 
them  as  being  sprung  from  the  original  stock  of  the  Church,  as  Peter  does, 
§  44,  d  ;  he  must  ratlier  have  regarded  them,  as  James  does,  §  43,  c,  as  a  New 
(Covenant  people  called  alongside  the  old  people  of  God. 
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salvation  (comp.  §  42,  c;  91,  b).  God  has  spoken  to  us  in 
His  Son  at  the  end  (eV  ia-'^dTov)  of  these  days  (i.  1),  i.e.  the 
days  of  the  pre-Messianic  age  (o  alcbv  ovToq),  and  at  the  end 
of  the  period  belonging  thereto  (eVt  avvrekeia  rwv  aliovav) 
is  the  perfect  sacrifice  offered  which  really  takes  away  sin 
(ix.  26).  But  with  the  obtaining  of  a  completely  valid 
forgiveness  of  sin,  according  to  §  116,  a,  is  fulfilled  the 
promise,  which  refers  to  the  setting  up  of  a  New  Covenant, 
and  with  the  promise  the  times  of  reformation  have  come 
(ix.  1 0 :  Kaipbt  8iop9(oa-€Q)<;),  which  in  place  of  the  typical 
atoning  institution  puts  the  real,  and  in  place  of  the  imperfect 
of  the  Old  Covenant  puts  the  perfect  of  the  New.  The 
sacrificial  death  of  Christ  forms,  therefore,  the  dividing  point 
of  the  two  ages;  with  Him  the  Messianic  age  (o  alcDv  fieXKoiv) 
has  for  the  Christians  come.'  They  have  already  tasted  its 
powers  (vi.  5) ;  they  have  already  received  its  blessings 
(ix.  11,  X.  1  :  rd  fiiWovra  dyadd),  i.e.  those  promised  at  the 
entrance  of  the  New  Covenant,  and  which  are  connected  with 
the  oIkov/jl€V7j  fieWovaa,  which  is  subject  to  Christ  (ii.  5).* 

(d)  Although  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  explained 
§  116,  a,  the  Messianic  time  has  come,  the  members  of  the 
New  Covenant  even  yet  wait  the  fulfilment  of  the  proper 
covenant  promise,  and  in  so  far  Messianic  perfection  is  for 
them  even  yet  future.'     This  final  consummation  is  evident 

'  The  Messianic  age  has  already  come,  according  to  Peter  also  (§  40,  o  ;  48,  o). 
But  there  is,  according  to  Riehin,  p.  248,  a  more  specific  reference  in  our  Epistle 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  two  ages  of  later  Judaism  (comp.  §  67,  a),  which  is  foreign 
to  Philo,  the  end  of  the  pre-Messianic  (i.  1)  being  distinguished  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Messianic.  But  if  the  Christian  present  is  already  the  mlin 
fiixxatr,  then  the  time  of  the  Old  Covenant  may  lx>.  quite  properly  designated  the 
xatfif  inrrtixeii  (ix.  9),  although  the  latter  time,  in  which  the  tabernacle  still 
stood,  is  to  the  Christian  consciousness  a  past  time,  according  to  §  116,  d. 
With  the  Philonic  doctrine  of  the  archetypal  heavenly  world,  which  Pfleiderer, 
p.  329  [E.  T.  ii.  56],  introduces,  this  view  has  nothing  whatever  to  do. 

*  The  righteous  of  the  Old  Covenant  also  can  only  share  in  the  salvation  of 
this  time  in  so  far  as  they  are  perfected  by  the  aicrifice  of  the  New  Covenant 
(xi.  39,  40  ;  comp.  xii.  23),  as,  according  to  ix.  26,  that  sacrifice  has  a  retro- 
spective efficacy,  and  thus  they  become  members  of  the  New  Covenant.  There 
is  thus  here  the  same  thought  involved  as  in  Peter,  where  the  salvation  provideil 
in  Christ  has  to  be  offered  to  all  the  dead  ere  the  decision  as  to  condemnation 
and  deliverance  at  the  last  judgment  can  be  given  (§  50,  d). 

*  Quite  as  we  found  in  Peter,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Messianic  consum- 
mation (§  44,  45),  which  has  already  been  fulfilled  by  the  appearance  of  Messiah 
(§  48,  49),  is  quite  diiitinct  the  goal  of  that  consummation,  which  yet  remains  ta 
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in  the  passage  xiii,  14  (ttjv  fiiWovaav  ttoXlv  iTTi^rjrovfiev, 
comp.  xi.  10,  16),  according  to  an  idea  familiar  in  the  native 
Judaeo- Palestinian  theology  (comp.  Eiehm,  p,  248),  and  there- 
fore not  Philonic  (comp.  Pfleiderer,  p.  328  [E.  T.  ii.  55]);  an  idea 
which  Paul  has  already  stripped  of  its  apocalyptic  meaning, 
and  has  stamped  as  the  expression  for  the  ideal  Israel  (Gal. 
iv.  26;  comp.  §  90,  c),  but  which  originally  includes  the 
presupposition,  that  Israel  as  a  people  is  regarded  as  the 
Church  of  the  last  time  (§  42,  c),  as  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 
But  it  is  peculiar  to  our  author,  that,  according  to  xii.  22, 
Christians  are  already  come  to  Mount  Zion,  and  to  the  city  of 
the  living  God  lying  about  it,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  while 
unbelieving  Israel  similarly  are  still  gathered  about  Mount 
Sinai  (vv.  18-21).  In  this  way  of  looking  at  it  there  is 
expressed  that  interpenetrating  of  the  present  and  the  future, 
the  ideal  and  the  actual,  which  is  involved  even  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  about  the  kingdom  of  God  (§  15,  c),  which 
is  expressed  by  Peter  in  his  hope  anticipating  the  future 
(§  51,  c),  and  is  simply  hinted  at  by  Paul  in  his  earlier 
Epistles  (§  96,  h),  and  appears  in  fuller  completeness  in  the 
Epistles  of  the  Imprisonment  (§  104,  d).  Because  that  final 
consummation  is  completely  secured  by  the  introduction  of 
the  New  Covenant,  it  appears  ideally  as  already  present. 
Yes,  one  is  reminded  at  once  of  the  origin  of  that  idea  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  about  the  kingdom  of  God,  if  Christians  are, 
according  to  xii  28,  already  in  idea  to  receive  the  ^aaiXeia 
a<Ta\evTo<;,  although  that  kingdom  can  only  really  come  into 
existence  when  the  shaking  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth 
prophesied  by  Haggai  (ii.  7)  has  come ;  while  the  kingdom  of 
the  Old  Covenant  people,  inaugurated  by  a  simple  shaking  of 
the  earth  (Ex.  xix.  18),  is  characterized  in  the  same  prophecy 
as  passing  away  (vv.  26,  27). 

the  object  of  Christian  hope  (§  50).  Just  so,  on  the  one  hand,  is  the  scriptural 
promise  with  Paul  realized  in  the  fulness  of  the  time  (§  73,  75),  and  on  the 
other  the  promise  given  to  Israel  remains  to  be  still  the  object  of  Christian 
hope  (§  »7,  d). 
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CHAPTEE    II. 

THE  HIGH  PRIEST  OF  THE  NEW  COVENANT. 

Comp.  Moll,  Chrisldogia  mep.  ad  ffebr.  scrlpta  propoaila, 
Halle,  1854,  1855, 1859. 

§  118.  The  Messirih  as  Son. 

Jesus  has  been  exalted  to  the  godlike  Messianic  dominion 
of  the  world,  because  He  was  the  Son  of  God  (a).  But  the 
name  Son  of  God  designates  in  itself  for  our  author  a  super- 
human, eternal.  Divine  Being  (b).  But  this  Being  can  be  but 
as  the  effulgence  of  the  divine  glory,  in  which  the  Divine 
Being  has  perfectly  stamped  Himself  (c).  But  the  Son  has 
become  the  Messianic  ruler  of  the  world  only,  because  He  is 
the  self-efiicacious  creator  of  the  world,  and  sustains  the  world 
by  the  word  of  His  almighty  power,  as  He  has  also  prepared 
the  house  of  the  Old  Testament  theocracy  (d). 

(o)  The  author  of  our  Epistle  was  not  one  of  the  eye- 
witnesses of  the  life  of  Jesus,  neither  was  he  thought  worthy 
of  a  special  appearance  of  the  exalted  Christ,  as  Paul  was ; 
but  what  he  knows  of  Him  he  has  received  from  eye-witnesses 
as  opportunity  was  given  (ii.  3).  But  these  eye-witnesses 
proclaimed  to  him,  according  to  §  39,  50,  Jesus  as  brought 
again  from  the  dead  (xiii.  20),  the  divine  Lord  exalted  to 
heaven  (iv.  14,  vi.  20),  who  now,  in  conformity  with  Ps.  ex.  1 
(L  13),  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God  (L  3,  viii.  1,  xii.  2),  i.e. 
shares  His  honour  and  dominion  of  the  world  (§  19,  c).  He 
therefore  applies  an  Old  Testament  passage  directly  to  Christ 
(i.  10-12  ;  comp.  Ps.  cii.  26-28),  which  refers  to  the  Kvpio<i- 
Jehovah,  and  praises  Him  as  the  unchangeable  (comp.  xiii.  8), 
just  as  Peter  (§  39,  c;  50,  a)  and  Paul  (§  76,  h)  do.  Yes, 
even  when  he  looks  at  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus,  He  appears 
to  him  in  the  light  of  this  His  exaltation  as  our  Lord  (vii.  14, 
xiii  20),  or  as  the  Lord  simply  (ii.  3).^     But  in  His  exalta- 

'  It  points  back  tothu  cailicst  proclamation  of  Jesu-s,  when  Chmt  is  designated 
by  Hia  eartlily  lustorital  name  as  'lr,ttvt,  even  ten  times,  ut.  quite  as  often  as  in 
tLo  whole  collected  Epistles  of  Paul  together.     Along  with  this,  Xftrrit  (iii..6/ 
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tation  He  is,  without  more  ado,  addressed  as  6  0eo?  (i.  8,  9) ; 
and  this,  in  any  case,  goes  beyond  Eoin.  ix.  5,  as  He  is  also 
praised  (xiii.  21)  by  a  doxology.  Through  this  His  exaltation 
to  divine  dignity,  such  as  Messiah  alone  can  attain  to,  it  is 
established  that  He  is  none  other  than  the  Son  of  God,  i.e.  the 
agent  chosen  of  God,  according  to  prophecy,  for  the  completing 
of  all  the  divine  purposes  of  redemption.  The  substance  of 
the  confession,  therefore,  which  all  Jews  who  believe  on  the 
Messiah  are  to  hold  fast,  is  :  ^Irjaovi;  6  vlo<i  tov  0eov  (iv.  14). 
As  Son  He  was  the  last  and  the  greatest  of  God's  messengers 
(comp.  §  13,  c),  in  whom  God  has  spoken  to  His  people  at 
the  end  of  the  pre-Messianic  age  (i.  1),  and  who  on  that 
account  is  confessed  by  the  Christian  Church  as  the  Sent  of 
God  (iii.  1  :  6  aTrocrxoXo?  .  .  .  t?}?  ofioXoyia'i  yfioov).  As  Son, 
He  is  set  over  the  house  of  the  theocracy  as  Lord  (iii.  6),  in 
which  Moses  was  but  a  servant  (ver.  5) ;  even  the  olKovfiivrj 
fieWova-a  is  put  under  Him  (ii.  5),  and  He  is  made  by  God 
heir  of  all  (i.  2),  while  the  Father  has  entrusted  to  Him 
divine  power  and  lordship  in  the  everlasting  Messianic 
kingdom  (ver.  8).^ 

{b)  If  Jesus,  as  the  Son,  has  been  exalted  to  the  godlike 
dominion  of  the  world,  it  would  readily  enough  occur  to  the 
author,  learned  as  he  was  in  the  Scriptures,  who  searched  the 
Old  Testament  not  for  its  original  meaning,  but  who  sought 
in  it  the  pre-intimations  of  his  own  Christian  thoughts  (comp. 
§  116,  c),  to  reflect  in  this  way,  that  the  name  of  Son,  which 
Jesus  had  already  received  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  name 
peculiar  to  Himself  (i.  4),^  in  that  there  the  Messiah  is  desig- 

ix.  11),  or  more  frequently  »  Xfurrot  (iii.  14,  v.  5,  vi.  1,  ix.  14,  24,  28,  xi.  26), 
appears  quite  as  a  nomen  proprium,  as  it  does  already  in  Peter  (§  48,  a)  and  in 
Paul  (§  76,  a),  and  x.  10,  xiii.  8,  21,  'Ixiroi/;  XpirTts,  which  we  find,  besides,  in 
Paul  and  Peter  and  James  (§  52,  c,  footnote  4),  but  never  the  specifically  Pauline 
XfuvTCf  'lyirtvf.  In  Old  Testament  citations  and  in  words  of  the  authors  own 
Kufie;  appears,  scldomer  a  Kvpia;  (viii.  2,  11,  xii.  14),  often  as  a  divine  name.  But 
only  in  xiii.  20  is  i  Kvpix  fifiut  connected  with  the  name  of  Jesus. 

*  If,  therefore,  the  punishment  of  death  has  been  appointed  even  for  despising 
the  law  of  Moses,  there  is  a  yet  more  terrible  punishment  appointed  for  despising 
the  Son  of  God  (x.  28,  29  ;  comp.  vi.  6).  With  Paul  also,  Christ  is  put  into  the 
fall  dignity  of  sonship  just  by  His  exaltation  ;  yet  he  designates  as  the  inheritance 
which  the  Son  receives  from  the  Fatlier,  not  so  much  the  Messianic  lordship,  as 
rather  the  divine  glory,  to  a  share  of  which  he  has  been  admitted  (§  77,  b,  d). 

•  One  may  doubt  whether  the  author  has  reflected  on  this,  that  Israel  collec- 
tively, in  the  Old  Testament,  is  designated  as  Son.     But  this  can  to  no  extent 
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nated  simply  as  the  Son  (Ps.  ii.  7  ;  2  Sam.  vii,  14;  comp. 
i.  5,  V.  5),  must  designate  the  specific  nature  of  Jesus,  in 
virtue  of  which  He  has  attained  to  this  peerless  pre-eminence. 
The  word  vi6<i,  without  the  article,  has  therefore  already 
become  for  Him  quite  a  nomen  proprium  (i.  1,  iii.  6,  v.  8, 
vii.  28),  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  it  has  come  to  be  the 
specific  designation  of  the  nature  of  a  peerless  person.  If, 
now  (vii.  28),  the  Son  appointed  to  be  a  priest  is  put  in 
opposition  to  men  appointed  to  be  priests,  and  by  Kaiirep  mv 
m'o?  (v.  8)  the  human  learning  of  obedience  is  indicated  as 
something  essentially  foreign  to  His  nature,  it  is  made  very 
clear,  that  to  the  author  this  name,  as  such,  designated  a 
superhuman  Being,  a  thing  Beyschlag  seeks  in  vain  to  deny 
(p.  179).  He  appears  thereby,  in  the  first  place,  as  a  fellow 
of  the  angels  (i.  9  :  ol  /leTo-^ot  avrov),  who  also  are  super- 
human beings ;  but  the  peerless  name  of  Son  simply,  which  is 
given  Him  as  the  Eirst-born,*  designates  His  nature  as  simply 
elevated  above  that  of  the  angels  (vv.  4,  5).  If,  that  is  to 
say,  according  to  viL  3,  Melchisedec  is  made  like  to  the  Son 
of  God  in  this,  that  he — namely,  in  the  typical  prophetic 
representation  of  the  Old  Testament  (§  116,  c) — had  neither 
beginning  of  days  nor  end  of  life,  then  the  name  of  Son 
designates  a  nature  without  beginning — eternal,  and  therefore 

weaken  the  peerless  sigiiiticance  of  this  name  given  to  Jesus,  as  that  name  is 
never  there  applied  to  a  single  person.  The  passages  in  which  the  theocratic 
king  is  so  designated,  refer,  according  to  his  interpretation,  directly  to  Messiah  ; 
the  passage  Prov.  iii.  11  was  spoken  to  Christians  (xii.  5),  who  only  in  a 
derivative  sense  are  sons  of  God  (ii.  10). 

•  The  angels,  to  be  sure,  are  also  designated  in  the  Scriptures  as  sons  of  God 
(comp.  §  17,  6).  But  if  this  happens  Deut.  xxxii.  43  (at  least  according  to  the 
Codex  Alexandrinua  of  the  LXX.,  with  which  the  Septuagiut  text  used  by  our 
author  elsewhere  agrees),  our  author,  when  he  introduces  the  passage,  puts 
intentionally  in  place  of  it  (i.  6)  ayytx$i  0t»v,  and  he,  moreover,  designates  the 
Son,  who  is  to  be  worshipped  by  thcin  as  the  vfatTinxtt,  and  that  accordingly 
does  not  refer  to  His  relation  to  the  whole  creation  (Riehm,  p.  292),  or  to  the 
human  sons  of  God  (Beyschlag,  p.  180),  but  to  His  relation  to  those  other  sons  of 
God.  According  to  Jewish  ideas,  the  whole  personal  possession  of  the  father 
passes  over  to  the  first-born  alone.  The  First-born  of  the  sons  of  God  lias  therefore 
received  from  the  Father  a  nature  which,  in  a  peerless  way,  is  exalted  above 
theirs,  and  is  like  that  of  the  Father.  Perhaps  that  is  even  expressed  in  the 
»i»x.»i^»f«/uii«i»  (L  4),  if  thereby  the  name  of  Son,  which  designates  His  nature, 
is  here  designated  as  His  inheritance.  Against  the  absurdity  of  referring  the 
name  of  Son  even  here  throughout  to  His  supernatural  generation  (von  Hofm.), 
Gess  (p.  441  f.)  has  instituted  a  superfluous  polemic 
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divine.  For  the  author  it  is  no  longer,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  designation  of  a  peculiar 
relation  of  love  to  God,  but  the  application  of  the  idea  of  Son 
to  the  ethical  similarity  of  nature  to  God  (§  21,  c,  footnote  1 ; 
§  83,  d),  which  also  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament, 
gets  here  a  metaphysical  turn,  and  he  makes  the  name  of  Son 
to  be  the  designation  of  the  nature  of  an  eternal,  divine 
person,  who,  on  account  of  this  His  peerless  nature,  exalted 
far  above  the  angels,  is  appointed  to  be  the  Messiah,  i.e.  to  be 
God's  servant,  to  bring  in  the  Messianic  perfection,  and  to  be 
Lord  of  the  perfected  theocracy  in  the  Messianic  era.^ 

(c)  To  be  sure,  if  this  interpretation  of  the  name  Son  ^jer  se 
was  not  suggested  to  him  by  the  Old  Testament,  the  author 
has  rather  imported  what  was  given  in  the  historical  appear- 
ance of  Messiah  into  the  prophecy  about  Him,  as  it  happens 
throughout  on  the  supposition  of  a  directly  Messianic  prophecy. 
Inasmuch  as  by  the  exaltation  of  Jesus  to  a  share  in  a  position 
of  divine  dignity,  it  was  proved  to  him,  that  the  person  of  the 
Eedeemer  was  through  His  peerless  nature  capable  of  such 
dignity,  he  sought  in  tlie  Old  Testament  name  of  Son  for  the 
Messiah  an  indication  of  such  a  nature.^    This  reasoning  back- 

*  From  this  it  follows  that  God  cannot  be  designated  (iii.  2)  as  the  creator  of 
Jesus  (comp.  however,  Messner,  p.  298),  but  only  as  He  who  made  Jesus  to  be 
the  avcffreXe;  xa)  af^itptvi  Tr.f  ofioXeyiaf  rifiuv  (ver.  1  ;  comp.  Gess,  p.  444),  and 
that,  in  the  repeated  quotation  of  Ps.  ii.  7  (i.  5,  v.  5),  no  one  fixed  point  in  His 
earthly  history  can  be  had  in  view,  when  God  begot  Him  to  be  the  Son.  From 
the  connection  with  i.  6,  it  could  not  have  been  at  His  baptism  (Beyschhig, 
p.  ISl),  nor  at  His  incarnation,  but  only  at  the  time  when  God  by  prophecy  first 
introduced  Him  into  the  world  as  the  Son  raised  above  the  angels  (ver.  4). 
These  words  would  in  each  interpretation  stand  in  sharpest  contradiction  with 
vii.  3,  and  for  this  point  of  the  prophetic  word  there  is  kept  in  view  as  little 
any  definite  reference,  as  for  the  future  in  the  passage  from  Samuel,  on  which 
Beyschlag,  p.  180,  relies.  This,  therefore,  is  also  specially  clear,  that  the  idea  of  a 
generation  of  the  Son  of  God  is  one  strange  to  our  author  throughout.  To  be 
sure,  the  l|  l»«  truittt  (ii.  11)  has  usually  been  understood  as  that  both  Christ 
and  Christians  had  their  origin  from  God  (comp.  moreover,  Riehm,  p.  366  ; 
Beyschlag,  p.  187).  But  since,  in  what  follows,  the  relation  of  oneness  on  the 
part  of  Christ  with  His  brethren  (vv.  12,  13)  is  expressly  referred  to  consan- 
guinity (ver.  14),  and  this  with  the  seed  of  Abraham  (ver.  16),  for  whom  He 
interests  Himself  as  their  brother  (ver.  17),  then  ver.  11,  if  it  is  not  to  be  torn 
quite  away  from  the  context,  can  refer  only  to  common  descent  from  Abraham 
(comp.  Gesa,  p.  428).  To  this  it  has  to  be  added,  that  elsewhere  also  the  idea  of 
a  generation  of  sons  of  God,  who  are  on  that  account  led  to  glory  (ver.  10),  is 
an  idea  entirely  foreign  to  our  Epistle. 

*  The  current  supposition,  that  the  idea  of  au  eternal  divine  nature  of  the  Son 
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wards  from  the  Messianic  exaltation  of  Jesus  to  the  original 
nature  of  Him,  whom  God  made  to  be  Messiah,  lies  very 
evidently  at  the  basis  of  the  weighty  christological  statements 
of  our  author  (i.  3).  That  is  to  say,  the  subject  of  this 
relative  sentence  is  not  a  pre-existent  divine  intermediate 
Being,  like  the  Logos,  but  the  Son,  in  whom  God  has  spoken 
at  the  end  of  the  pre-Messianic  age  (ver.  1),  i.e.  He  who  in 
His  historical  manifestation  was  chosen  to  be  the  Messiah, 
who,  after  He  had  finished  His  work  (09...  Kadapiafiov 
•iroiT}<rdfi€vo<:),  has  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty. 
The  reason  for  these  statements  about  the  final  exaltation  of 
the  Son  is  now  to  be  given  by  means  of  an  inserted  participial 
clause,  forasmuch  as  it  is  clear  from  it,  how  the  original 
nature  of  Him  must  have  existed,  who  could  be  exalted  to  a 
position  of  such  divine  honour.  That  is  to  say.  He  must  be 
regarded,  on  the  one  hand,  as  a  perfectly  Divine  Being ;  and  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  He  must  be  so  regarded,  that  no  prejudice 
be  given  thereby  to  Monotheism.  But  this  can  be  the  case 
only  if  the  Son,  as  respects  His  original  nature,  can  be  so 
regarded,  that  the  splendour  streaming  out  from  the  divine 
glory  is  concentrated  in  a  second  Being,  as  it  were,  of  equal 
glory,  in  whom  that  glory  is  seen,  as  in  its  effulgence  {dvau- 
yaa-fia  t^9  ^o^v*),^  ^^^  that  the  whole  divine  nature  is  perfectly 

is  drawn  from  the  Logos  doctrine  of  Philo,  and  therefore  that  the  idea  of  an  inter- 
mediate Being  conceived  of  d  priori  is  transferred  to  Jesus,  is  therefore  in  the 
highest  degree  unlikely,  because  the  Logos  is  called  no  doubt  by  Philo  rfuriyatu 
vlit ;  but  He  appears  to  be  different  as  to  His  nature  neither  from  the  world  as 
the  nvTtf»t  viif,  nor  from  the  angels,  with  whom  He,  as  i  vrptafiirarat  {ifx'yy^^t)) 
is  co-ordinated  (Riehm,  p.  416  f.).  But  it  is  completely  excluded  for  this  reason, 
that,  throughout,  the  historical  fact  of  the  exaltation  of  Jesus  to  a  position  of 
divine  honour  is  the  starting-point,  and  this  therefore  Pfleiderer,  p.  335  [E.  T. 
ii,  63],  must  declare  to  bo  irreconcilable  with  the  former  supposition  (strictly — 
a  contradiction).     Comp.  on  the  other  hand,  Gess,  p.  487  f. ;  Schenkel,  p.  323. 

'  The  figurativeness  of  this  expression,  evident  from  the  change  of  figure  in 
the  parallel  expression,  forbids  the  supposition  entirely  that  God  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  light  in  the  proper  sense,  or  that  2<ga  is  to  be  taken  in  the  Pauline 
sense  of  a  luminous  light-substance,  in  which  God  reveals  Himself  (§  76,  d). 
Katber  H^a  designates  everywhere  else  in  the  Epistle,  where  it  does  not  mean 
simply  honour  (ii.  7,  9,  iii.  3,  xiiL  21),  only  the  divine  nugesty  and  glory 
(ix.  5) ;  and  if  it  is  presented  to  the  view  of  the  sons  of  God  at  tlie  final  consum- 
mation (ii.  10),  it  is  so  only  in  the  general  sense,  as  by  Peter  (§  50,  c,  footnote  5), 
but  not  at  all  in  the  specific  sense,  as  by  Paul  (§  97,  c).  Hence  the  expression 
in  i.  3  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Pauline  (/x»>  t$v  eitv,  though 
Biehm,  p.  386,  compares  it  with  that,  as  the  latter  refers  to  the  divine  gloiy  of 
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imprinted  on  it  ('x^apaKrrjp  t^?  vtroardcreco^  avTov).  If  in  this 
attempt  to  characterize  the  nature  of  the  Son  of  God,  which 
goes  beyond  Paul,  one  may  see  the  beginning  of  a  line  of 
speculation  allied  to  the  Alexandrian,  it  is  yet  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  expressions  here  used  are  borrowed  from  it.® 

(d)  As  in  i.  3  the  exaltation  of  the  Son  is  accounted  for  by 
a  reference  to  His  original  nature,  even  so,  ver.  2,  His  elevation 
to  be  heir  of  all  {ov  edrjKev  KXr/povofiov  irdvTcov)  is  accounted 
for  in  this  way,  that  it  is  He  by  whom  God  made  the  alcbve<i, 
i.e.  the  whole  of  them,  which  make  up  the  periods  of  the  world. 
As  the  elevation  of  Jesus  to  divine  rule  over  the  universe  has 
become  in  apostolic  preaching  in  any  case  a  matter  of  first  im- 
portance, the  propriety  for  effecting  the  creation  of  the  world 
by  Him,  expressed  by  the  xai,  can  have  been  but  to  furnish 
a  reason  for  the  latter  fact,  a  reason  from  which  the  former 
idea  was  formed.  He,  who  was  made  Lord  over  all,  must  have 
had  a  pinori  a  relation  to  that  all.®  It  is  true  that  here  too 
it  is  God  ultimately  by  whom  all  things  were  created  (ii.  10), 
and  who  has  perfected  the  work  of  creation  by  the  Son  (L  2) ; 
but  if,  according  to  Ps.  cii.  26,  Christ  has  Himself  founded  the 
earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  His  hands  (i.  10),  then 

the  exalted  Chiist  (comp.  76,  d  ;  103,  d)  ;  and  naturally  it  is  quite  impossible 
linguistically  to  find,  with  Gess,  p.  437,  in  <w»  the  independence  of  the  exalted 
One,  whose  divine  nature  gives  in  the  divine  Sela  its  manifestation.  Paul,  too, 
draws  conclusions  from  the  exaltation  of  Christ  as  to  His  original  nature, 
although  he  proceeds  not  so  much  from  the  position  of  the  dignity  of  tlie  exalted 
One  (comp.  also  footnote  2),  as  rather  from  the  inheritance  of  the  divine  S«$« 
which  He  has  received  (§  79,  b) ;  but  he  has  nowhere  reflected  on  the  origin  of 
this  nature.  The  way  in  which  our  author  does  this  proves  that  the  idea  of  a 
generation  by  God  was  far  enough  from  his  mind  (comp.  footnote  5). 

•  Moreover,  the  most  closfly  related  are  the  expressions  about  the  divine  ra^/a, 
which  occur  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (vii.  25,  26).  The  comparison  by  Philo  of 
the  Logos  with  images  of  the  sun,  which,  arising  from  reflections  of  the  sun  (comp. 
Riehm,  p.  413),  lacks  on  that  account  any  resemblance,  because  the  idea  of  a  re- 
flection does  not  lie  in  the  word  uTxiyxtr/aa.  But  if  the  human  soul,  with  Philo, 
has  been  stamped  with  tlie  seal  of  God,  whose  x<^pctxrKp  the  eternal  Logos  is,  and 
if,  in  virtue  of  this  relationship,  it  is  called  an  arxvyar/iix  rrit  (taxafixt  <pu<rtu; 
(comp.  Riehm,  pp.  413,  414),  it  is  clear  from  this  that  the  analogous  idea,  which 
is  tliereby  won  for  the  Logos,  does  not  express  His  peerless  nature.  Riehm, 
p.  409,  has,  moreover,  produced  analogies  from  the  Palestinian  theology. 

*  That  in  this  combination  Philo's  doctrine  of  the  Logos  has  not  been  regu- 
lative, xi.  3  proves,  by  which  it  yet  remains,  conformably  with  Gen.  i.  3, 
Ps.  xxxiiL  6,  that  the  world  was  put  into  its  finished  condition  by  the  creative 
word  of  God,  and  therefore  the  Son  is  by  no  means  identified  as  the  agent  of  the 
creative  word  in  this  passage.     Quite  as  little  is  that  idea  drawn  from  the  Old 
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the  intervention  of  the  Son  is  unquestionably  considered  as  so 
much  His  own  act,  that  He  appears  thereby  as  directly  equal 
to  God,  just  as  with  PauL  This  appears  to  be  the  case,  if  not 
only  the  world  has  its  subsistence  in  the  Son,  as  §  10:3,  b,  but 
if  the  divine  almighty  word  is  ascribed  to  the  Sou  just  as  to 
God  Himself  (xi.  3), — that  almighty  word  by  which  He,  as  the 
image  of  God,  essentially  equal  to  Him,  continuously  upholds 
the  universe,  and  by  His  own  power  maintains  its  stability 
(i.  3)  ;  from  which,  finally,  it  is  clear,  that  any  identification  of 
the  Son  with  the  Logos  cannot  even  be  thought  of.  Finally, 
just  as  from  His  Lordship  over  the  world  in  the  end,  the 
inference  is  drawn  back  to  its  creation  and  subsistence  through 
the  Son,  so  the  Son,  who  is  set  as  the  Messianic  Lord  over  the 
house  of  the  perfected  theocracy  (iii.  6),  appears  at  the  same 
time  as  He  who,  at  the  beginning,  prepared  the  house  of  the 
theocracy  (ver.  3  ;  comp.  §  1 1 7,  a) ;  but  thereby  it  is  explicitly 
replied,  ver.  4,  that  this  as  little  excludes  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  God  in  the  last  instance,  as  the  independent 
action  of  the  Son  in  the  creation  of  the  world  excludes  the 
tracing  of  it  back  to  God.^° 

Testament,  as  the  xvfits,  in  Fs.  cii.  2C-2$,  would  not  be  applied  to  Christ  (i.  10) 
had  it  not  been  a  fixed  conriction  with  the  aatlior  that  the  creation  of  the  world 
was  by  Him,  as  he  elsewhere  often  enough  understands  the  xupiai  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  be  Jehovah ;  yet  only  this  passage  treating  of  Him  refers  to  Christ, 
and  from  the  context  not  merely  on  accoimt  of  this,  but  on  account  of  the 
expressions  contained  in  vv.  11,  12.  Finally,  one  cannot  bon"ow  the  idea  of  our 
author  from  the  Pauline,  as  it  is  shown,  §  97,  c,  103,  6,  to  be  otherwise  essen- 
tially reached,  and  the  mediatorial  position  of  the  Son  in  the  work  of  creation  is 
held  more  simply.  Gess  himself,  p.  485,  here  has  recourse  to  a  deduction  back 
from  the  government  of  the  world  on  the  part  of  Him  who  is  after,  although, 
remarkably  enough,  he  derives  the  latter  idea  from  Matt,  xxviii.  18. 

'"  On  these  expressions,  which  may  appear  stronger  regarding  the  action  of 
Christ  as  an  action  effective  by  His  own  jjower  than  with  Paul,  Beyschlag's 
attempt  is  irredeemably  wrecked,  to  understand  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  as 
that  of  an  impersonal  principle  (pp.  190-200) ;  an  attempt  which,  springing, 
moreover,  simply  from  dogmatic  considerations,  was  supported  by  an  identifica- 
tion of  the  image  of  Go<l  with  the  archetypal  image  of  humanity,  an  idea  lying 
far  apart  from  our  Epistle,  and  which  sought  an  unjustiGable  analogy  in  a  tnins- 
formation  of  the  angelology  altogether  foreign  to  the  Jewish  spirit  (comp.  §  79,  c, 
footnote  7).  It  is  hence  clear  that,  ii.  12  f.,  x.  5  f.,  it  is  not  the  pre-existent 
One  who  is  regarded  as  speaking  in  the  prophets,  as  Gess,  pp.  428,  449,  sup- 
poses (comp.  on  the  other  liand,  §  119,  footnotes  1,  3).  The  activity  of  Christ  in 
the  Old  Testament  (as  Paul  sets  it  forth,  §  79,  c)  torms  a  i>arallel  to  the  expres- 
sion in  iii.  3,  but  not  such  a  parallel  as  would  allow  us  to  infer  a  direct 
appropriation  of  Pauline  ideas. 
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§  119.   Tlie  Messianic  High  Priest. 

Since  the  Messiah,  that  He  may  fulfil  the  promise  of  th» 
New  Covenant,  must  be  a  high  priest,  the  Son  must  for  a 
little  time  be  made  lower  than  the  angels,  and  take  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  His  brethren,  and  share  their  temptations  (a). 
He  must,  at  the  same  time,  prove  Himself  sinless,  and  perfect 
His  obedience  and  faith  in  the  greatest  trial  (b).  In  room  of 
the  priesthood  after  the  order  of  Aaron,  an  order  which  made 
mortal  men  priests,  Christ  is  called  of  God  a  high  priest  after 
the  order  of  Melchisedec,  i.e.  not  in  virtue  of  human  descent, 
but  in  virtue  of  an  endless  life,  which  was  in  Him  on  account 
of  His  eternal  Spirit  (c).  Thus  only  could  He  receive  an 
intransmissible  priesthood,  as  God  had  assured  Him  by  an 
inviolable  oath,  and  as  fitted  Him  for  the  discharge  of  an 
abiding  priestly  intercession  (d). 

(a)  The  aspect  of  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God  upon 
the  earth,  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  His  original  exist- 
ence, is  designated  as  an  ela-ip^ea-dai  eh  rov  Koafiov  (x.  5)/ 
is  essentially  conditioned  by  the  way  our  author  conceives  of 
the  Messianic  call  of  Christ.  If  Christianity  is  essentially  a 
New  Covenant  (§  115,  a),  it  requires  also  a  new  Mediator 
(xii.  24:  Bia6i]Kr)<}  via<i  /xea-LTr)^ ;  comp.  ix.  15,  viii.  6).  Such 
will  He  be  pre-eminently  by  whom  God  speaks  to  His  people 
at  the  expiry  of  the  pie-Messianic  age  (i.  1),  to  announce  to 
them  the  deliverance  prepared  in  the  New  Covenant  (ii.  3). 
Since  all  depends  essentially  in  the  New  Covenant  on  the 
provision  made  for  a  perfect  atoning  institute  (§  116,  a),  to 

^  To  refer  these  words  to  the  historical  appearance  of  Christ,  the  entrance  on 
His  public  career  (Beyschlag,  p.  192  f.  ;  Schenkel,  p.  324),  would  presuppose 
that  even  in  our  Epistle  Clirist  is  regarded  as  coming  as  such  for  the  sins  of  the 
world,  while  yet  only  His  destination  for  Israel  is  kept  steadily  prominent 
(§  117,  a) ;  it  does  not  correspond  to  the  contents  of  what  follows,  as  the  offering 
of  Himself  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  the  purpose  of  His  appearing  on  the  earth, 
but  not  as  the  object  of  His  public  appearance,  and  it  takes  away  from  the  sub- 
ject named,  neither  in  tliis  nor  in  the  former  verse,  its  more  exact  definition, 
which  can  lie  only  on  the  coming  into  the  world  (from  a  higher  state  of  exist- 
ence), which  has  reference  to  Christ  alone.  The  expressions  of  the  passage  from 
the  Psalm  might  equally  well  apply  to  the  fonner  of  these  two  interpretations  ; 
but  the  reasons  brought  forward  decide  for  this,  that  the  author  in  his  Messianic 
application  of  the  I'salm  regards  the  Messiah  as  Himself  speaking,  as  the  prophet 
had  heard  Him  speak  in  the  spirit  at  His  approaching  incarnation. 
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which  belongs  a  high  priest,  who,  in  the  room  of  a  people 
separated  from  God  by  sin,  can  draw  near  to  God  and  pre- 
sent the  sin-offering  (viii.  3) ;  the  Mediator  must  also  be  the 
High  Priest  of  the  New  Covenant.  The  specific  contents, 
therefore,  of  our  confession  is  not  only  that  Jesus  is  simply 
God's  messenger  (§  118,  a),  but  that  He  is  at  the  same  time 
High  Priest  (iii.  1 ;  comp.  iv.  14).^  But  now,  according  to 
V.  1,  2,  it  is  essential  and  necessary  that  the  high  priest  be 
taken  from  among  men,  and  be  a  partaker  of  human  infirmity, 
that  he  may  discharge  his  office  (to,  tt/so?  tov  Qeov)  with  an 
impassionate,  and,  towards  sinners,  a  mercifully  disposed 
temper  (fierpioiradwu)  for  their  good.  But  this  can  be  done 
by  the  Son  of  God,  whose  name  characterizes  Him  as  a  super- 
human. Divine  Being,  exalted  above  the  angels ;  only  if  for  a 
short  time  He  be  made  lower  than  the  angels  (ii.  9),  and 
becomes  a  weak  and  mere  Son  of  man,  as  Ps.  viiL  5,  6 
prophesies  (ii.  6,  7).  The  earthly  human  life  of  the  Son  of 
God  appears  therefore  as  a  humiliation  laid  upon  Him  by 
God  with  a  view  to  His  Messianic  calling.^  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  ayid^tov  and  the  ayca^ofievot  have  one  common 
origin  (ii.  11  ;  comp.  §  118,  &,  footnote  5),  as  He  who  sprang 
from  the  tribe  of  Judah  (vii.  14),  even  as  the  members  of  the 
people  whose  priest  He  became  (ii  17),  belong  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham  (ver.  16).     In  virtue  of  this  common  descent.  He 

*  This  idea,  most  intimately  connected  with  the  fundamental  view  of  our 
Epistle,  is  altogether  peculiar  to  it.  Paul  has  it  not,  and  that  the  priesthood  of 
the  Logos  in  Philo,  on  account  of  its  simply  metaphysical  speculative  signifi- 
cance, is  something  quite  different,  Eielim  (pp.  662-669)  has  convincingly 
established.  Only  as  High  Priest  can  Jesus  be  the  security  for  the  better 
covenant,  which  guarantees  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  given  ia  the  covenant 
relation  (vii.  22). 

'  Bc}'schlag,  p.  185,  wishes  to  avoid  the  representation  of  the  incarnation  as  a 
humiliation,  while  ho  refers  the  humiliation  under  the  angels  to  the  sufferings, 
which,  however,  are  cxpi-essly  distinguished,  ver.  9,  from  His  Immiliation,  and 
he  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  calling  to  Jesus  as  the  subject  has  some  ai-gumenta- 
tive  force  only  in  virtue  of  his  distinction  between  the  impersonal  pre-existent 
principle  and  the  person  of  Jesus  ;  while  with  us,  according  to  §  118,  it  is  self- 
evident  that  the  eternal  Son  of  God  and  the  historical  Jesus  are  one  identical 
person.  If,  moreover,  this  humiliation  is  not  expressly  represented  as  a  voluntary 
humbling  of  Himself,  as  it  is  with  Paul  (§  79,  c;  103,  c),  it  ia  yet  settled,  ii.  11, 
explicitly  from  Old  Testament  passages,  in  which  the  author  regards  the  prophet 
as  speaking  in  the  name  of  Messiah  (vv.  12,  13),  that  He  is  not  ashamed  to  call 
the  children  of  Abraham  His  brethren,  and  that  in  any  case  proves  that  He  bts 
willingly  put  Himself  in  the  situation  brought  about 
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had,  according  to  ver.  14,  in  quite  an  adequate  way  {nrapa- 
irX.r](Tl(o^),  a  share  in  the  flesh  and  blood  common  to  all  the 
children  of  Abraham,  i.e.  in  the  material  substance  of  their 
mortal  bodies  (comp.  x.  20).*  But  in  order  that  He  may  be  a 
sympathizing  High  Priest,  He  must  in  all  things  (Kara  Trdvra) 
be  made  like  to  His  brethren  (ii.  1 7) ;  and  this  could  only  be, 
if  He  was  tried  in  all  points  kuO'  o/xoioTTjra,  because  thus 
only  could  He  have  sympathy  with  their  weaknesses  (iv.  15). 
This  happened  by  His  sufferings  (ii.  18),  for  which  His  flesh 
was  so  susceptible,  that  in  the  days  of  His  flesh  He  could 
weep  with  strong  crying  and  tears  for  deliverance  from  the 
death  that  lay  before  Him  (v.  7). 

(b)  If  the  high  priest  of  the  Old  Covenant  was  not  only 
liable  to  temptation,  but  to  the  sinful  infirmity  which  under- 
lay the  temptations  given  therewith  (v.  2,  vii.  28),  this 
enabled  him,  on  the  one  hand,  in  quite  a  special  way  to  have 
sympathy  with  the  infirmities  of  his  brethren  ;  but  it  pre- 
vented him,  on  the  other  hand,  from  being  a  perfect  priest, 
according  to  §  115,  c.  But  in  the  High  Priest  of  the  New 
Covenant,  not  only  was  that  sympathy  surely  provided  for  by 
His  capacity  to  suffering  and  temptation,  but  He  was  also 
holy  and  undefiled  {o<no<i,  dKUKa,  aiJ.lavTo<; ;  comp.  ix.  14: 
dfj,(Ofio<i) ;  and  by  His  exaltation  to  heaven.  He  is  completely 
separated  from  sinners  and  all  defilement  by  their  sins,  while 
the  separation  of  the  Old  Testament  liigh  priest  from  the 
people  remained  always  external  and  imperfect  (vii.  26).  He 
was  tried,  but  without  sin  (iv.  1 5) ;  which  means  not  only 
that  He  conquered  the  temptation,  but  also  that  no  sinful 
impulses  of  His  own  moved  Him  (comp.  Gess,  p.  431).  On 
His  entrance  into  the  world  He  declared  it  to  be  the  funda- 

•*  The  context  shows  that  it  is  not  in  the  least  important  here  to  describe  the 
extent  of  the  human  nature  which  was  peculiar  to  Him,  or  to  indicate  the  transition 
from  the  (impersonal)  pre-existence  to  the  historical  existence,  as  Beyschlag,  p.  198, 
supposes,  but  simply  to  note  that  He  has  taken  this  mortal  body  so  as  to  fulfil 
the  object  of  His  calling,  which  required  death  ("►«:  ha  rtZ  iaiuTou).  On  account 
of  the  difference  of  the  meaning  of  ffap%  with  Paul,  Rom,  viii.  3  cannot  without 
more  ado  be  co-ordinated  with  ii.  14,  as  Iliehm,  p.  388,  does  ;  and  quite  as  little 
can  h  i/iiiufjiari  a.>(feiirut  (Phil.  ii.  7)  be  co-ordinated  withii.  17,  as  here  complete 
similarity,  i.e.  equality  (as  ix.  21),  has  to  be  thought  of.  But  really  the  sif^  of 
Christ  is  naturally  even  with  Paul  subject  to  suffering  and  death  (§  78,  c).  The 
way  in  wliich  ^uiih  readily  stands  for  death  itself  (ix.  26,  xiii,  12  ;  comp.  ii.  9 : 
«i  va.(r,/ia  Ttv  ix\i'tiv)  reminds  one  of  Peter  (comp,  §  49,  a). 
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mental  principle  of  His  life  to  do  the  will  of  God  (x.  7,  9, 
after  Ps.  xl.  8,  9) ;  and  although  He  was  the  Son,  yet  has  He 
learned  obedience  as  every  man  (v.  8),  while  He  withstood 
the  ever  harder  trials  which  suffering  imposed  on  Him 
(ver.  7).  He  was  faitliful  to  His  calling  (ii.  17,  iii.  2),  and 
trusted  in  God  (ii.  13) ;  for  as  the  Leader  in  the  succession  of 
tlie  company  of  believers,  He  has  carried  faith  to  perfection  in 
His  life,  while  He  endured  the  actual  contradiction  of  sinners 
and  the  shame  of  the  cross  (com p.  vi.  6,  xiii.  12,  13),  in  view 
of  the  joy  set  before  Him  (xii.  2,  3  :  6  t^9  Triaretot  apxvyoi 
Kal  TeX.ettBTj;?),''  Thus,  it  became  God  to  perfect  Him  through 
suffering  (ii.  10),  i.e.  to  lead  Him  to  that  moral  perfection 
which,  according  to  ver  9,  procured  for  Him  the  heavenly 
crown.  For  only  after  He  was  perfected  by  the  learning  of 
that  obedience,  whose  crowning-point  was  the  endurance  of 
the  death  of  the  cross,  could  He,  as  a  perfect  priest,  become 
the  author  of  eternal  redemption  (v.  9) ;  while,  in  contrast  to 
the  human  priests,  compassed  with  infirmity,  He  was  for  ever 
the  perfect  Son  of  God  (viL  28).*^ 

*  To  be  sure,  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  need  to  show  the  requisites  of  a  perfect 
high  priest  in  Christ,  which  gives  occasion  to  the  author  to  enter  upon  the  earthly 
human  life  of  Christ  in  its  different  bearings.  Perhaps  tlio  importance  of  this 
was  to  remove  the  offence  which  the  readers  took  to  the  lowly  and  suffering 
form  of  Christ  (comp,  §  111,  a),  and  by  detailing  to  them  the  essential  requisites 
for  His  Messianic  calling,  to  show  them  the  inner  necessity  of  that  form.  But 
his  expositions  on  this  point  show  plainly  that  there  existed  to  him  richer 
materials  of  suggestive  detiils  from  the  life  of  Jesus  than  to  the  Apostle  Paul 
(§  78,  a),  and  these  he  can  have  drawn  only  from  the  traditions  of  the  early 
apostles.  If  it  is  clear,  not  necessarily  from  his  repeated  account  of  the  tcmpta. 
tion  of  Christ,  that  therewith  the  history  of  the  temptation  from  the  oldest 
tradition  flitted  before  his  mind,  it  is  also  overwhelmingly  likely  that  v.  7 
refers  to  the  scene  at  Gethsemane.  It  is  especially  indicated  in  the  repeated 
reference  to  His  being  proved  as  a  pattern  in  obedience  and  faith,  a  proof 
sinless  though  carried  to  perfection,  that  the  proclamation  of  Jesns'  sinlessness 
by  the  early  apostles,  resting  on  their  own  intercourse  with  Him,  was  present  to 
Him  (§  46,  d)  otherwise  than  it  was  to  the  Apostle  Paul  (comp.  even  the  expres- 
sion xiii.  12  and  the  passage  ii.  9,  according  to  the  explanation  to  be  given, 
§  124,  a,  footnote  3). 

•  The  perfecting  of  the  sinless  Son  of  God  could  not  naturally  consist,  as  in  the 
case  of  sinful  men  (§  115,  c),  in  a  cleansing  from  the  stains  of  sin,  but  only  in 
the  verification  of  His  moral  perfection  under  the  greatest  trials.  And  so  a 
modification  of  the  idea  of  nXtittnt  inevitably  arises  from  its  different  applica- 
tions, and  there  is  no  ground  for  the  objection  of  Pfleiderer  (p.  346,  footnote 
[E.  T.  ii.  74]).  He  appears,  moreover  (p.  344  [E.  T.  ii.  73]),  to  apply  the  idea 
in  the  case  of  Christ,  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Christians,  exclusively  to  the  future 

VOU  II.  N 
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(c)  As  a  second  necessity  for  the  higli-priesthood,  the 
author  mentions,  that  one  must  not  take  this  honour  to  one- 
self, but  must  be  called  thereto,  as  was  Aaron  (v.  4).  For, 
conformably  with  this,  the  Levitical  priesthood  was  called  Kara 
rrjv  rd^iv  \Aapd)v  (vii.  11).  Even  so,  Christ  did  not  raise 
Himself  to  this  honour — to  be  called  a  high  priest — by  His 
own  power,  but  by  God  Himself,  who  had  declared  Him  to  be 
His  Son,  and  worthy  of  the  honour  appropriate  to  the  Son. 
was  He  expressly  called  in  the  (Messianic,  as  formerly  pointed 
out)  Psalm  ex.  (ver.  4)  to  be  High  Priest,  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedec  (v.  5,  6),  and  as  such  was  He  greeted  (ver.  10). 
There  is  then  taken  into  view,  for  the  Messianic  age,  a  change 
of  the  former  priestly  order  (vii.  11,  12)  ;  for  Jesus  is  not 
sprung  from  the  tribe  of  Levi  (and  so  not  called  Kara  rijv 
rd^iv  ^Aapcov),  but  from  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  which  the 
Mosiac  law  ascribed  no  priestly  prerogative  (vv.  I'd,  14). 
There  is,  however,  in  this  no  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  on  the  rights  of  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  for  Jesus  is 
called  not  as  a  descendant  of  Judah's,  but  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedec'  There  was  rather  thereby  removed  the  imper- 
fection which  clung  to  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  so  far  as  it 
rested  on  a  carnal  commandment  (ver.  16),  i.e.  connected  the 
priesthood  with  natural  descent,  and  thus  constituted  mortal 
men  priests  (§  115,  c).  For  as  Melchisedec,  who,  in  the 
scriptural  account,  has  neither  father  nor  mother,  nor, 
generally,  any  genealogy  (ver.  3  :  dyevea  \6<yr)To<;),  did  not 
become  a  priest  in  virtue  of  the  rule  of  a  carnal  command- 
ment (ver.   16  :  ov  Kara  vofiov  ivT6Xrj<i  aapKivijs;),  which  in 

itli^tff^eti,  an  application  for  whicli  none  of  the  three  passages  gives  any  occasion. 
In  particular,  the  rtkuiuhis  (v.  9)  cannot  take  up  the  tlmxautrhU  (ver.  7),  as  the 
latter  refers  not  at  all  to  the  resurrection  (comp.  Gess,  p.  432),  hut  can  only 
indicate  the  result  of  His  learning  obedience  (ver.  8)  ;  and  vii.  28,  the  contrast  to 
the  art'mia,  shows  that  it  is  the  conquering  of  every  temptation  resulting  from 
human  weakness  which  is  referred  to,  which  works  the  abiding  condition  of  a 
perfection  raised  above  such  weakness.  But  to  include  the  moral  perfection,  and 
the  exaltation  in  the  idea,  as  Riehm,  p.  432  f.,  and  Gess,  p.  435,  do,  seems  to  me 
quite  inadmissible. 

'  That  this  is  a  higher  order  of  priesthood  is  clear  from  this,  that  Melchisedec 
received  tithes  from  Abraham  himself,  while  the  Levitical  priests  receive  tithes 
only  from  Abraham's  descendants  (vii.  4-7),  and  being  mortal  men  only  during 
their  lifetime  (ver.  8),  and  that  even  Melchisedec  in  Abraham,  whose  son  Levi 
vas,  in  a  way  tithed  the  receiver  of  tithes  (ver.  9),  as  the  latter  was  then  in  th« 
loins  of  his  father. 
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some  way  connected  the  priesthood  with  his  family ;  so  Christ 
also  is  a  priest  of  a  different  order,  Kara  tt]v  ofioiorrjTa 
M£\;^to-e8e/c,  just  on  this  account,  that  He  became  so  Kara 
Bvvafiiv  ^coj]<:  aKaraXvrov,  i.e.  in  virtue  of  an  endless  life 
(vv.  15,  16).  Such  a  priesthood,  to  he  sure,  Jesus  had  not 
in  virtue  of  His  original  nature,  as,  according  to  note  a,  He 
was  made  like  His  brethren,  and  had  received  their  mortal 
body ;  but  in  virtue  of  the  irvevfia  alcoviov,  which  was  in  His 
flesh  (ix.  14),  and  communicated  to  Him  that  indestructible 
life  which  enabled  Him  in  His  high -priestly  calling  to  suffer 
death,  and  yet  to  live  on  as  the  eternal  High  Priest.* 

(d)  As  the  Old  Covenant  set  up  mortal  priests,  the  priest- 
hood must  have  been  constantly  changing,  passing  from  one 
to  another  (vii.  23).  This  imperfection,  too,  which  clung  to 
the  Levitical  priesthood,  is  removed  in  the  New  Covenant,  as 
Melchisedec,  in  the  typical  representation  of  Scripture,  which 
speaks  neither  of  the  end  of  his  life,  nor  the  termination  of  his 
priesthood,  lives  (vii.  8)  and  abides  a  priest  et9  to  Bir}v€Ki<; 
(ver.  3) ;  so  also  the  Messianic  High  Priest  (Ps.  ex.  4),  cor- 
responding to  this  order  of  Melchisedec,  is  designated  as  i€pev<; 
et9  TOP  aloova  (vii.  17,  vi  20).  He  has  therefore  the  priest- 
hood as  one,  which  passes  no  more  from  one  to  another 
(vii.  24 :  airapd^arov).  The  passage  from  the  Psalm  shows 
this  also  in  this  way,  that  God  confirmed  the  priesthood  to 
Him  with  an  oath,  such  as  does  not  occur  in  the  case  of  the 
Levitical  high  priest  (vv.  20,  21;  comp.  ver.  28);  and  this 
oath  shows,  according  to  its  nature  (comp.  vi.  16,  17),  the 
divine  purpose,  which   sets  up  the  High  Priest  of  the  New 

•  Here,  therefore,  as  in  the  preaching  of  the  early  apostles  (§  48,  c)  and  ia 
Paul  (§  78,  d),  the  higher  side  of  Christ's  Being  in  His  earthly  human  life,  in 
virtue  of  which  He  did  not  enter  by  death  into  the  shadowy  life  of  Hades,  but 
by  the  resurrection  (xiii.  20)  into  the  eternal  heavenly  life,  is  the  eternal,  and 
therefore  the  Divine  Spirit,  by  which  it  is  not  clear  whether  it  was  received  by 
Him  at  His  baptism,  or  is  regarded  as  a  constitutive  factor  of  His  Being.  To 
be  sure,  the  Spirit  (ix.  14)  is  designated  not  as  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  only  as 
eternal  according  to  its  (divine)  quality;  but  to  think  thereby,  with  JKiehm 
(p.  526),  of  a  human  vuvftK,  which  carries  in  itself  the  divine  attribute  of 
eternity,  corresponds,  no  doubt,  with  the  dogmatic  idea  of  a  divine  human 
nature  of  Christ,  but  scarcely  with  the  mode  of  thought  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  Against  the  misconstruction  of  von  Hofmann,  according  to  which  the 
indissoluble  life  and  the  eternal  Spirit  are  to  be  spoken  of  the  exalted  Christ, 
eomp.  Gess,  p.  446  f. 
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Covenaut  as  an  unchangeable  one;  therefore  the  covenant, 
whose  surety  He  has  become,  must  be  unchangeable,  and 
hence  better  than  the  old,  which  has  to  be  in  the  end 
removed  as  insufficient  (vii.  22).  But  His  sinlessness  also 
(note  h)  fits  Him  for  uninterrupted  priestly  functions,  in  so 
far  as  He  is  never  required  on  account  of  His  own  sins  to 
interrupt  the  discharge  of  His  duties  for  others,  in  order  just 
to  exercise  them  in  His  own  behalf,  and  it  guarantees  Him 
a  continuous,  and,  so  far,  an  unchangeable  priesthood 
(vil  26-28).  But,  above  all,  by  means  of  His  eternally 
abiding  priesthood.  He  is  enabled  thoroughly  to  deliver  us, 
because  He  ever  lives  to  make  intercession  for  us  (ver.  25). 
The  intercession  of  Christ  (comp.  Eom.  viii.  34)  is  here, 
therefore,  conformably  with  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
author,  regarded  as  a  priestly  function,  by  which  He  mediates 
continuously  for  us  access  to  God  (tou?  irpoaep')(piJbivov<i  ZC 
avTov),  and  presents  continuously  our  thankofferings  before 
God  (xiii.  15  :  Bi   amov  dva(j>€po)fiev  dvaiav  alviaecof). 

§  120.  TJie  High  Priest  in  the  Holiest. 

By  His  exaltation  to  heaven,  Christ  has  perfected  the 
specific  high-priestly  function,  while  He  has  entered  into  the 
archetypal  Holiest  of  all  (a).  Dwelling  there  with  the  angels 
in  the  heavenly  city  of  God,  as  the  Ruler  of  the  Messianic 
world,  He  is  raised  infinitely  above  them,  as  the  ministering 
servants  of  the  pre-Messianic  age  (h).  In  this  His  heavenly 
exaltation  Christ  is  an  eternal  King,  although  to  our  author 
His  kingly  activity  ever  runs  back  into  His  priestly  (c).  Yet 
this  kingly  activity,  although  it  corresponds  with  His  original 
divine  nature,  is  regarded  as  a  trust  committed  to  Him  by 
God  {d). 

(a)  Although  in  the  passages  looked  at,  §  119,  regarding  the 
priesthood  of  Christ,  He  is  already  repeatedly  designated  High 
Priest,  there  yet  lies  nothing  in  them  specifically  to  qualify 
Him  as  High  Priest.  That  is  to  say,  what  specifically  dis- 
tinguishes the  high  priest  of  the  Old  Covenant  from  the  other 
Levitical  priests,  is  that  he  alone  goes  once  a  year  into  the 
Holiest,  in  order  to  effect  the  purification  of  the  people 
(ix.  6,  7 ;  comp.  ver.  2  5).     If  Jesus  has  become  a  real  High 
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Priest,  and  not  a  priest  only.  He  too  must  have  gone  into  the 
Holiest  (et?  to  iacoTepov  rov  KaratrerdcriiaTO'i:  vi.  19,  20), 
But  the  Holiest  of  the  tabernacle  was  not  the  dwelling-place 
of  God  Himself,  but  only,  according  to  Ex.  xxv.  40  (corap.  Acts 
vii  44),  a  copy  of  God's  heavenly  dwelling,^  which  He  had 
shown  to  Moses  on  the  Mount  (viii.  5  ;  comp.  ix.  23  :  ra  inro- 
Beiyfiara  rfav  iv  T0t9  ovpavoh)  ;  and  it  is  shown  from  this  side 
that  the  Old  Testament  priestly  service,  which  was  consecrated 
for  this,  could  be  but  an  imperfect  and  shadowy  service 
(comp.  §  115,  c).  But  Christ,  forasmuch  as  He,  according 
to  §  118,  a,  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  in  the 
heavens,  is  now  lutTovpyo'i  in  the  heavenly  Holiest  (ver.  2),  is 
gone  into  heaven  itself  (ix.  24),  where  He  is  now  a  greater 
Priest,  who  has  been  set  over  the  house  of  God  (x.  21  :  eirl 
Tov  oIkov  rov  Seov).  Hence,  that  this  exaltation  to  heaven, 
which  moreover  need  not,  ix.  12,  be  regarded  as  the  visible 
ascension,  as  Kiehm  (p.  347)  supposes,  inasmuch  as  it  is  there 
represented  as  an  entrance  once  for  all  into  the  Holiest, 
designates  Christ  perfectly  as  a  High  Priest,  it  is  made  clear 
why,  in  the  method  of  teaching  in  our  Epistle,  conversely 
with  Paul's  practice,  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  mentioned 
only  xiii.  20,  recedes  so  much  behind  His  exaltation  to 
heaven.  By  that  is  perfectly  proved  for  the  first  time  His 
equality  with,  and  also  His  superiority  to,  the  high  priest  of 
the  Old  Covenant,  in  contradistinction  to  the  priests  generally.'' 

^  According  to  Old  Testament  representation,  heaven  is  God's  very  dwelling 
(Ps.  xi.  4,  xviii.  7,  xxix,  9  ;  Mic.  i.  2 ;  Heb.  ii.  20),  or,  according  to  the  idea 
of  several  heavens  (comp,  2  Cor.  xii.  2  ;  Eph.  iv.  10,  and,  along  with  these* 
§  103,  dy  footnote  7),  the  heavenly  Holiest  above  all  heavens,  which  form,  as  it 
were.  His  Holy  Place  and  the  Holiest  of  all.  These  lower  heavenly  spaces  which 
Christ  passed  through  at  His  exaltation  (iv.  14),  and  in  comparison. with  which 
He  has  become  i-^rnXirifat  (vii.  26),  are  expressly  designated  (ix.  11)  as  the 
greater  and  more  periect  tabernacle  (Holy  Place)  not  made  with  hands,  which 
does  not  even  belong  to  this  earthly  creation  («v  ravTut  v^t  nrlrittt).  On  the 
contrary,  the  highest  heaven  is  itself  (ver.  24)  put  in  opposition  to  the  Holiest 
made  with  hands  (ts  my$m  in  an  imminent  sense,  as  ix.  8,  and  oftener),  and  this 
latter  is  spoken  of  only  as  iyrirvx*  rut  iXrJitHf  {iyiwr,  comp.  ver.  12),  and, 
ver.  1,  T»  ayitt  »«r/u««>,  while  the  heavenly  Holy  Place  and  the  real  f»n*n  God 
Himself,  and  not  man,  set  up  (viii.  2).  This  real  Old  Testament  representation 
also  has  throughout  nothing  to  do  with  the  Alexandrian  s«r^«f  »«iir«f  (Pfleiderer, 
p.  328  [E.  T.  ii.  55]). 

*  Riehm  has  rightly  rejecte^l  the  view  represented  yet  by  Messner  (pp.  297, 
299,  802)  and  Schenkel  (p.  335),  according  to  which  Christ's  high-priesthood 
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(&)  By  His  entrance  into  the  Holiest,  the  Mediator  of  the 
New  Covenant  (xii.  24)  has  become  a  dweller  in  the  heavenly 
city  of  God  (ver.  22;  comp.  §  117,  d),  in  which  is  the 
heavenly  Holiest,  as  the  earthly  was  in  the  earthly  Jerusalem. 
There  dwell  with  Him  the  myriads,  i.e.  the  innumerable 
festal  company  of  the  angels,  praising  God  with  eternal  joy 
(xii.  22,  23).  But  as  His  name  irpoyToroKo^  or  fto?  already 
of  itself  indicates,  that  according  to  His  nature  He  is  raised 
far  above  these  Plis  fellows  (i.  4-6  ;  comp.  §  118,  h),  so  has 
He  also  by  His  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God  attained  a 
position  of  dignity  infinitely  above  them  (vv,  3,  4),  as  the  first 
apostles  (§  50,  a ;  comp.  §  19,  c?),  agreeing  with  Paul  (§  104,  a), 
teach.  While  He  has  attained  to  equal  honour  and  dominion 
with  God,  the  angels  are  servants  (XeiTovpyoi),  whom  God 
uses  in  His  activities  in  nature,  while  He  turns  them  into 
winds  and  flames  of  fire  (ver.  7,  after  Ps.  civ.  4).^  They  are 
ministering  spirits  {Trvevfjiara  \eiTovpyiKa),  but  their  highest 
end  consists  in  this,  that  they  serve  God  in  that  work  of  His 
that  has  the  deliverance  of  men  for  its  end  (ver.  14).  In 
this  service  they  have  already  mediated  the  giving  of  the  law 
(iL  2;  comp.  §  115,  b),  and  in  ii.  5  one  may  find  the  idea 
current  in  Palestinian  theology  set  forth  (comp.  Eiehm,  p.  656), 
that  the  pre-Messianic  ages,  which  had  for  their  purpose  the 

begins  with  His  entrance  into  the  Holiest  (comp.  also  Gess,  p.  460).  The 
passage  viii.  4,  5  saj's  only  that  the  typical  Holy  Place  on  the  earth  has  its  own 
priests,  and  therefore  Christ  could  exercise  His  functions  only  in  another,  the 
heavenly  (ver.  2) ;  but  it  does  not  exclude  the  idea  that  He  already  executed 
priestly,  nay,  even  high-priestly,  functions  outside  the  Holy  Place.  His  entrance 
into  the  Holiest  of  all  is  only  that  high-priestly  function  of  Christ  by  which  His 
high-priesthood  as  such  is  definitely  proved  ;  but  He  is  essentially  constituted  a 
high  priest  (v.  4-6),  and  as  such  He  has  already  exercised  its  functions  in  the 
offering  of  Himself  (comp.  Riehm,  p.  477).  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mistake 
when  Riehm  assei-ts  that  He  first  became  a  high  priest  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedec  (p.  479)  by  His  exaltation.  There  is  nothing  in  the  typical 
Melchisedec  which  refers  to  an  entrance  into  the  Holiest,  and  therefore  to  the 
high-priesthood,  in  conti-adistinction  to  the  priesthood ;  and  therefore  the 
ifftit,  in  the  passage  from  the  Psalm  (ex.  4),  is  to  bo  taken  in  different  applica- 
tions. The  point  of  an  indissoluble  life,  and  of  the  possibility  thereby  of  an 
eternal  priesthood,  borrowed,  according  to  §  119,  c,  from  the  figure  of  Mel- 
chisedec, would  require  only  the  resurrection,  not  the  ascension  to  heaven.  But 
the  rtXilurii  (v.  9,  vii.  28)  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  either  with  the 
Melchisedec  priesthood  or  with  the  ascension  to  heaven  (comp.  §  119,  b, 
footnote  6). 
•  If  Beyschlag,  p.  197,  draws  conclusions  from  this  as  to  the  impersonal 
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preparation  for  the  aarijpia,  were  put  in  subjection  to  them, 
in  so  far  as  everything  which  God  did  during  those  ages  was 
mediated  by  their  ministry.  They  have  no  share  in  the 
salvation  mediated  by  Christ  (ii.  16),  because  as  inhabitants 
of  the  heavenly  city  of  God  (xii.  22)  they  need  it  not;  and 
as  the  Messianic  age  is  exalted  infinitely  above  the  pre- 
Messianic,  so  naturally  is  the  Lord  of  the  one  (ii.  5)  exalted 
infinitely  above  God's  servants  in  the  other.  This  will  be 
perfectly  manifested  when  at  His  return,  which  will  also  be 
accompanied  with  a  retinue  of  angels  (§  19,  d;  64,  a),  the 
angels  of  God  worship  Him  (i.  6).  ..•  ouibi.e.  'i/. 

(c)  As  the  heavenly  Holiest  is  at  the  same  time  the  throne- 
room  of  God,  where  He,  as  the  Universal  Euler,  has  His  seat 
(iv.  16),  the  entrance  of  Christ  into  it  is  at  the  same  time 
His  elevation  to  the  throne  of  God  (viii.  1,  xii.  2).  If,  now, 
it  is  said  in  the  promise  (Ps.  ex.  1),  which  here,  as  §  19,  e, 
39,  &,  is  applied  directly  to  Christ,  that  the  Messiah  must  sit 
at  the  right  hand  of  God  till  He  has  made  all  His  enemies 
His  footstool  (i.  13),  our  author  does  not  understand  this, 
according  to  the  earlier  Epistles  of  Paul  (§  90,  c),  of  a  fixed 
time,  at  which  the  redemptive  rule  of  the  Messiah  shall  come 
to  an  end,*  but  His  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion  (i.  8, 
after  Ps.  xlv.  7),  as  in  the  later  Epistles  of  Paul  (comp.  §  103,  J; 

nature  of  angels  (comp.  §  118,  d,  footnote  10),  he  mistakes  the  meaning  of  this 
idea,  which  is,  moreover,  peculiar  to  Palestinian  Judaism  (comp.  Rielim,  p.  656). 
In  the  rabbinical  passages  brought  forward  by  commentators,  this  change  refers 
simply  to  forms  of  manifestation,  which  with  spirits  may  naturally  be  changed, 
inasmuch  as  they  as  such  have  no  form  for  manifestation.  But  if  through  these 
changes  the  variety  of  nature's  appearances  are  called  forth,  then  no  doubt  it  is 
clear  that  the  unchangeable,  which  itself  evokes  all  created  nature  and  its  great 
changes  (i.  10,  12),  must  be  infinitely  exalted  above  it.  The  comparison  with 
them  may  be  intended  to  set  forth  now  the  superiority  of  the  New  Covenant 
Mediator  over  the  Old  Covenant  (comp.  Riehm,  p.  303),  or  it  may  be  specially 
directed  against  the  tendency  of  the  readers  to  set  Christ  on  a  level  with  the 
angels,  and  the  law  mediated  through  their  ministry  on  an  equality  with  His 
word  and  work  as  regards  abiding  significance  (comp.  Baur,  p.  236) ;  it  is  ever 
of  service  for  this  end  to  make  manifest  the  superiority  of  the  covenant  mediated 
by  Him. 

*  According  to  x.  12,  13,  Christ  sits  t!t  ri  imnxit  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
and  waits  till  the  promise  of  the  Psalm  be  fulfilled,  yet  without  coming  there- 
with to  the  end  of  His  reign.  Not  yet,  that  is  to  say,  is  everything  subject  to 
Him  (ii.  8),  as,  though  the  Messianic  time  has  come,  the  Messianic  perfection 
has  not  yet  come  (§  117,  d).  But  as  a  pait  of  the  other  prophecy  which 
promises  this  subjection  (Ps.   yilL   6-7)  Im  been  already  fulfilled,  ver.  0, 
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110,  h).  The  eternal  Higli  Priest  has  at  the  same  time 
royal  honours,  and  here  now  the  typical  figure  of  Melchisedec 
suggests  yet  another  point  of  comparison ;  for  Melchisedec 
was  not  only  priest  of  the  Most  High  God,  but  also  king  of 
Salem  (vii.  1),  and  his  name  is  expressly  explained  as  "  king 
of  righteousness,"  or  "  king  of  peace  "  (ver.  2).  Yet  this  point 
in  the  figure  of  the  priest-king  is  never  directly  applied  to 
Christ,  however  closely  it  may  lie  in  his  way,  as  e.g.  viii.  1. 
Behind  the  idea,  ruling  his  whole  doctrinal  view  of  the  priest- 
hood of  Christ,  which  was  the  specific  expression  for  His 
Messianic  calling,  the  idea  of  Christ's  kingship  must  necessarily 
recede,  as  it  is  employed  only  to  bring  from  this  side  into 
view  the  elevation  of  the  New  Testament  High  Priest  over  the 
Aaronic  (viii.  1).* 

(d)  As  the  personal  activity  of  the  Son  in  the  creation  and 
founding  of  the  theocracy,  according  to  §  118,^,  is  not  to  pre- 
judice the  idea  of  God  as  the  ultimate  Author,  so  the  activity 
of  Christ  in  the  conquering  of  the  world  (i.  12,  according  to 
the  Messianic  interpretation  of  Ps.  cii.  2  7)  does  not  exclude  the 
fact  that  it  is  God's  work  (comp.  xii.  26,  27),  and  God  alone 
continues  as  the  end  of  the  world  (ii.  10:  8i  ov  to,  irdvra). 
But,  on  the  whole,  in  spite  of  all  emphasizing  in  our  Epistle 
of  the  original  divine  nature  of  the  Son,  Monotheism  is  already 
preserved  in  this  way,  that  it  is  God  who  has  raised  Him,  as 
§  39,  c,  50,  a,  to  a  position  of  divine  dignity,  while  He  has 
made  Him  heir  of  all  (i.  2),  and  put  all  things  under  Him 
(i.  13,  x.  13,  ii.  8);*  as  God  has  also  raised  Him  from  the 

security  is  thereby  given  for  its  complete  fulfilment  (ver.  8),  which  leaves  no 
room  for  any  other  rule  over  the  aUov/iivn  ^ixxai;<r«  (ver.  5)  than  His.  According 
to  Schenkel,  p.  339,  to  be  sure,  the  eternity  of  the  high-priesthood  of  Christ  is 
not  to  be  taken  literally. 

*  The  Son  exalted  to  heaven  is  on  that  account  a  great  High  Priest  (iv.  14), 
who  rules  with  royal  almighty  power  over  the  heavenly  dwelling  of  God  (x.  21). 
Just  as  He,  as  High  Priest  of  coming  good  things,  obtains  for  the  people  the 
blessings  of  the  Messianic  time  (ix.  11),  so  does  He  this  also  as  the  great 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep  (xiii.  20),  i.e.  as  Leader  of  the  perfected  theocracy  (ii.  5, 
iiL  6 ;  comp.  1  Pet.  v.  4,  and  therewith  §  50,  a) ;  and  as  He  as  such  mediates 
for  Christians  every  gracious  activity  of  God  which  fits  them  for  fulfilling  His 
will  (xiiL  21),  80  the  abiding  help  He  gives  them  in  their  trials  (ii.  18)  appears 
in  such  close  connection  with  His  high-priestly  activity  (v.  17),  that  in  this  way 
also  it  is  clear,  how  to  the  author  Christ's  royal  activity  ever  refers  back  again  to 
His  priestly. 

*  One  must  not  put  a  reflex  sense  into  the  intransitive  XKotifn,  by  which  His 
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dead  (iii.  20),  and  prepares  for  Him  His  return  (i.  6).  Even 
when  He  is  addressed  as  God,  God  is  yet  designated  as  His 
God,  who  has  anointed  Him  to  be  King  (ver.  9).  As,  then, 
this  position  of  divine  dignity,  according  to  §  118,  quite 
corresponded  to  His  nature  as  the  divine  Son,  and,  since 
His  appearance  on  the  earth  was  but  temporary,  a  humilia- 
tion imposed  on  Him  with  a  view  to  the  discharge  of  His 
calling  as  Messiah  (§  111,  a),  that  dignity  must  accordingly  be 
given  Him  d,  priori  after  the  fulfilment  of  that  calling,  yet  it  is 
represented  in  our  Epistle  as  the  reward  of  the  patience  and 
the  faith  He  showed  on  earth  (xii.  2).  God  has  crowned  Him 
for  the  suffering  of  death  (ii.  9,  after  Ps.  viii.  6),  or  for  the 
sake  of  His  righteousness  (i.  9,  after  Ps.  xlv.  8),  with  honour 
and  glory,  as  He  Himself  endured  death  for  the  joy  set  before 
Him  (xii,  2).  Once  put  under  the  conditions  of  an  earthly 
life.  He  must,  in  conformity  with  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  divine  retribution,  earn  for  Himself,  as  all  men  have  to 
do,  His  future  glory.  Only  that  He  must  earn  this  directly 
by  the  suffering  of  death,  lay  in  the  destination  of  His  human 
life  (ii.  9  :  Zia  ro  TrdOrjfia  toO  Oavaiov  .  .  .  otto)?  vrrep  iramo^ 
7€ucri;Tat  davdrov) ;  and  that  He  won  this  divine  glory  was 
grounded  in  this,  that  it  corresponded  to  His  original  nature.^ 

elevation  to  the  right  hand  of  God  is  repeatedly  expressed  (L  3,  viii.  1,  x,  12, 
xii.  2),  as  though  He  Himself  assumed  this  place  of  honour.  It  is  expressly 
stated  how  He  made  not  Himself,  but  God  made  Him,  to  be  i^irroXts  ««) 
iifXnfiut  (v.  4,  5,  iii.  1-3)  ;  and  even  the  way  in  which,  §  118,  c,  His  nature  as 
to  its  origin  is  characterized,  preserves  Monotheism  in  the  most  definite  way. 
Hence  one  must  not  conclude,  with  Schenkel,  p.  324,  that  all  that  is  said  about 
the  pre-existence  of  Christ  has  only  an  "  ideal  significance." 

^  One  needs  only  to  compare  the  way  in  which  Paul,  Phil,  ii.,  conceives  this 
exaltation  at  least  at  the  same  time  as  the  reward  for  the  prehistoric  act  of 
self-humiliation  (§  103,  d),  to  see  here  also  how  the  christological  expressions 
of  our  author  are  throughout  conditioned  by  a  vigorous  impression  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  historical  life  of  Christ  (comp.  §  119,  b,  footnote  5). 
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CHAPTEK    IIL 

THE  SACRIFICE  OF  THE  NEW  COVENANT. 

§  121.  The  Sacrificial  Death  of  Christ. 

Messiah's  offering  of  Himself  in  His  death  on  the  cross  is 
the  sacrifice,  \vhich  is  well-pleasing  to  God,  perfect  {a).  But 
this  perfect  sacrifice,  according  to  its  nature,  is  offered  once 
for  all,  because  it  renders  any  repetition  of  it  unnecessary  and 
impossible  (&).  The  death  of  Christ  more  especially  cor- 
responds to  the  sacrifice  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  the 
blood  of  which  the  high  priest  carried  into  the  Holiest  (c). 
But  in  the  most  complete  way  is  His  sacrifice  the  antitype  of 
the  covenant  sacrifice,  which  was  offered  at  the  setting  up  of 
the  covenant  {d). 

(a)  The  specific  duty  of  the  priesthood  is  the  offering  of 
sacrifice  (v.  1,  viii.  3).  As,  then,  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old 
Covenant  were  imperfect  (§  115,  c),  the  New  Covenant 
required  better  sacrifices  (ix.  23).  But  Messiah  has  already 
announced,  Ps.  xl.  7-9,  that  He  comes  not  to  offer  the 
ordinary  sacrifices,  which  are  not  well-pleasing  to  God,  but  to 
do  God's  will  (x.  5-7),  and  He  has  thereby  taken  away  the 
imperfect  animal  sacrifices  (ver.  4)  of  the  Old  Testament  law 
(vv.  8,  9).  But  that  it  is  not  thereby  in  any  way  meant, 
that  in  place  of  the  animal  sacrifices  God  required  the  life 
obedience  of  Messiah,  is  clear  from  ver.  10,  according  to 
which  God's  will  turns  on  the  irpocj^opa  rov  a-co/xaro'i  ^Irjaov 
Xpiarov.  According  to  the  meaning  which  the  author  gives 
to  the  passage  from  the  Psalm,  God  has  prepared  for  Messiah 
a  body  (ver.  5),  in  order  that  He  may  offer  it  in  sacrifice. 
This  offering  of  Himself  by  Messiah  is  hence  the  sacrifice 
which  is  really  well-pleasing  to  God ;  and  the  highest  demand 
of  the  Levitical  sacrifice,  blamelessness  (ix.  1 4 :  a/xa)/*09),  was 
not  wanting  to  it,  because  He  presented  Himself  as  the  sin- 
less One.  If,  ix.  14,  it  is  said  that  He  offered  Himself  Bia 
irvevfiaroi;  alcoviov,  it  is  evidently  meant  by  that,  that  Jesus, 
(jnly  as  one  who  in  virtue  of   this  irvev/xa  possessed  a  life 
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quite  independent  of  the  body  required  by  God  in  sacrifice, 
i.e.  of  His  bodily  life — an  indissoluble  life  (§  119,  c) — could  of 
His  own  accord  offer  that  life  to  God  in  sacrifice.^  Such  is  the 
idea  of  the  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross  as  a  sin-offering 
(§  100,  c),  prepared  for  in  the  earlier  Epistles  of  Paul,  but 
worked  out  thoroughly  only  in  the  Epistles  of  the  Imprison- 
ment, come  to  full  validity  here  on  the  ground  of  the  com- 
plete view  of  the  priestly  character  of  the  Messianic  calling 
in  our  Epistle. 

(b)  With  the  imperfection  of  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices 
is  intimately  connected,  according  to  §  115,  c,  this  fact,  that  it 
needed  ever  to  be  repeated  ;  for  when  the  object  of  the  sacrifice 
has  been  attained,  it  is  self-evident  that  there  is  no  more  need 
for  a  7rpoa(f)opa  irepl  afiapria^  (x.  18).  But  Christ,  by  His 
offering  once  for  all,  or  by  the  offering  of  His  body  on  the 
cross  (ver.  14;  comp.  ver.  10),  by  which  He  made  sacrifice 
for  sin  (ver.  12),  has  attained  that  purpose,  which  the  Old 
Testament  sacrifices  could  not  attain  (comp.  ix.  9,  x.  1),  and 
there  is  hence  no  more  need  for  ever  to  repeat  this  self- 
offering,  as  the  high  priests  of  the  Old  Covenant  offered 
theirs  (vii.  27).  It  cannot  be,  also,  on  this  account,  since 
each  man  dies  but  once  (ix.  27),  and  therefore  the  offering 
presented  by  His  death  (ver.  26)  can  never  be  repeated 
(ver.  28).  It  is  clear,  moreover,  from  the  connection  of 
X.  14  with  vv.  10,  12,  as  from  ix.  26-28,  that  that  single  act 
of  self-offering  was  conclusively  perfected  by  the  death  on  the 

^  This  is  not,  to  be  sure,  to  be  so  understood  as  though  only  a  life  yet 
existing  in  spite  of  death  could  be  offered  to  God  (comp.  Riehm,  pp.  525,  526) ; 
for  the  (bodily-earthly)  life  surrendered  in  death,  and  so  offered  in  sacrifice,  was 
by  1)0  means  an  indissoluble  life  (vii.  16),  which  Jesus  had  in  Himself  in  virtue 
of  His  eternal  Spirit ;  rather  that  life  of  His  vanished  really  with  the  blood 
which  streamed  out  in  death  ;  and  if  His  life,  like  the  human  spirit  life,  had 
been  connected  with  the  soul  which  dwelt  in  the  blood  (comp.  §  27,  c),  then  He 
could  not  have  surrendered  Himself  without  therewith  giving  up  the  condition 
of  all  further  priestly  activity,  as  the  spirit  of  man,  or  the  soul,  separated  from 
the  body,  has  but  an  impotent  shadowy  life.  Only  one  who  in  virtue  of  this 
spirit  possesses  a  different,  an  indissoluble  life,  could  dispose  of  himself  {i.e.  his 
bpdily-eai-thly  life)  for  a  sacrificial  offering,  without  depriving  himself  therewith 
of  any  further  priestly  activity,  which  found  its  conclusion  only  by  the  entrance 
into  the  holiest  (ix.  12).  Neither  is  the  eternal  Spirit  thereby  regarded  as  the 
means  of  atonement  (as  Baur,  p.  237,  supposes),  nor  does  it  refer  to  the  obedience 
of  Christ  (as  Ritschl,  ii.  p.  335,  will  have  it) ;  yet  this  latter  certainly,  according 
to  X.  5  f.,  conditioned  the  acceptableness  of  His  sacrifice. 
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cross,  as  also,  vii.  2  7,  i^uTra^,  eavrov  avevk^Ka^i  is  put  parallel 
with  ava<f)6peiv  6vai'a<;,  but  not  with  carrying  the  blood  into 
the  Holiest.^ 

(c)  Already  the  consideration  of  the  offering  of  Christ,  as 
done  once  for  all,  leads  the  author  to  the  analogy  of  the 
sacrifice  offered  once  a  year  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement. 
But  as  Christ  is  set  forth  as  the  High  Priest  of  the  New 
Covenant,  then,  His  sacrifice  must  be  looked  at  under  the 
type  of  this  specific  sacrifice  of  the  high  priest.  As  this 
sacrifice,  according  to  Lev.  xvi.  15,  had  to  be  killed  by  the 
high  priest  himself,  so  the  perfect  High  Priest  had  to  offer 
Himself  on  the  cross,  and  to  this  is  attached  the  typical 
realization  of  the  function  attached  to  the  high  priest  alone, 
for  which,  according  to  §  120,  a,  the  entrance  of  the  true 
High  Priest  into  the  heavenly  Holiest  presents  tlie  point  of 
contact.^  That  is  to  say,  as  in  the  Old  Covenant,  the  atoning 
point  of  the  sacrificial  act  lies  in  the  outpouring  of  the  blood, 
and  the  presentation  of  the  blood  on  the  altar,  or  in  the 
Holiest,  is  the  symbolical  presentation  of  a  perfect  atonement,* 
so  that  presentation  of  the  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Holiest  has 
for    its   object   simply   to   make   valid    before    God    for    our 

*  The  aa-al  in  Rom.  vi.  9,  10,  1  Pet.  iii.  18,  presents,  moreover,  no  sjiecial 
parallel  to  this  once  offering  of  Christ  (as  Kiehm,  pp.  635-651,  supposes),  as  in 
the  one  case  only  the  thought  of  dying  again  is  therewith  warded  off,  and  in 
the  other  case  the  uniqueness  of  the  death  suffered  ^ipt  a/iafnuv  is  brought  into 
prominence,  as  contrasted  with  the  sufferings  of  the  righteous  like  it  in  other 
respects  ;  while  in  our  Epistle  the  i<ptt,va^  is  the  expression  for  the  perfect 
sufficiency  of  the  one  sin-offering  of  Christ.  The  passage  in  Peter  stands 
much  nearer  this  thought  than  does  that  of  Paul  (comp.  §  49,  b). 

2  The  function  which  the  high  priest  discharged  in  the  Holiest  is  designated, 
to  be  sure,  in  ix.  7  as  a  trpmnpipuv ;  but  this  presentation  of  the  blood  in  the 
Holiest  is  distinguished  in  the  most  marked  way  from  the  offering  of  sacrifice 
outside  (comp,  note  b).  The  presentation  of  His  blood  is  nowhere  designated 
as  the  offering  of  Himself  on  the  part  of  Christ,  as  Richm  (p.  476)  and  Gess 
(p.  459  f.)  nevertheless  assert,  nor  is  it  reckoned  as  such.  For  the  -rforipifin 
\avrlf,  ix.  14,  in  no  way  designates  the  presentation  of  the  blood  in  the  Holiest, 
but  rather  the  worth  of  the  blood  to  be  brought  into  heaven  (ver.  12)  is  esti- 
mated in  ver.  14  by  this,  that  it  was  the  blood  of  Him  who  offered  Himself  as  a 
sacrifice,  and  that  can  only  refer  to  His  giving  Himself  on  the  cross.  The 
emphasis  lies,  as  the  position  of  ieturin  before  expressly  indicates,  on  this  point, 
the  offering  of  Himself.  The  idea  of  a  new  ofiering  of  Himself  in  heaven, 
which  will  then  refer  back  to  an  altogether  different  guarantee  for  the  consecra- 
tion of  His  brethren  by  means  of  His  heavenly  activity  (Gess,  p.  469),  is  one 
quite  foreign  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

*  Only  in  so  far  as  atonement  has  been  already  made  by  blood-shedding  can 
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comfort  the  salvation  obtained  by  His  sacrifice.  But  even 
because  it  was  not  the  blood  of  others,  as  was  that  by  which 
the  high  priest  entered  year  by  year  (ix.  25),  but  because  He 
entered  by  means  of  His  own  blood  (ver.  12),  which,  as  the 
blood  of  the  perfect  sacrifice,  had  an  efficacy  which  excludes 
any  repetition,  so  was  it  done  once  for  all  {ecpdira^)  by  this 
entrance.  He  needed  not,  as  the  Old  Testament  high  priest, 
by  His  entrance  ever  afresh  to  take  into  view  a  sacrificial 
offering  repeated  annually  (ver.  25  :  ovB^  iva  TToXKaKa  irpoa' 
^eprj  eavrov),  which  might  compensate  for  the  imperfection  of 
each  single  occasion,  but  He  could  appear  in  the  presence  of 
God  for  our  benefit  (comp.  vi.  20,  24),  in  order  there  to  obtain 
the  removal  of  all  guilt  at  once  (ver.  26).* 

{d)  The  only  sacrifice  in  the  Old  Covenant  which  really 
could  not  be  repeated  (ix.  19,  20  ;  comp.  Ex.  xxiv.)  was  that 
offered  at  the  institution  of  that  covenant.  If,  now,  Chris- 
tianity is  set  forth  as  a  New  Covenant,  which  is  to  be  grounded 
on  the  setting  up  of  a  perfect  atoning  institute,  nothing  is 
easier  than  to  see  in  the  perfect  sacrifice,  on  which  it  is  based, 
the  covenant  sacrifice  of  the  New  Covenant  (comp.  §  49,  c). 
Wherefore,  because  Christ  with  the  blood  of  a  perfect  atoning 

the  blood,  according  to  ix.  7,  12,  25,  mediate  for  the  high  priest  an  entrance 
into  the  Holiest.  So  long  as  sin  was  not  thereby  atoned  for,  the  unclean 
representative  of  an  unclean  people  could  not  appear  before  the  presence  of  God. 
Even  on  that  account  had  he  for  himself,  as  for  the  people,  to  offer  a  sacrifice 
(v.  3,  vii.  27),  and  to  carry  its  blood  into  the  Holiest  (ix.  7).  Were  one  to  press 
this  analogy,  one  might  say  that  even  Christ,  who  as  the  representative  of 
sinful  humanity  had  made  their  interests  His  own,  could  appear  in  the  presence 
of  God  only  in  virtue  of  atoning  blood  (comp.  Riehm,  p.  541).  But  this  idea, 
according  to  which  Christ  identifies  Himself  with  sinners  themselves,  rests  on 
a  mistaken  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  sin-bearers  (comp. 
§  49,  6),  and  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  New  Testament.  Finally,  the  comparison 
of  the  prayer  offered  up  in  Gethsemane  with  the  sacrifice  the  high  priest  offers 
for  himself  (Gess,  p.  463  f.)  is  purely  artificial. 

*  It  is  hence  in  no  way  implied  in  this  passage  that  He  has  offered  Himaelf  in 
heaven  (comp.  footnote  3),  but  only  that  He,  like  every  high  priest,  must  have 
something  to  offer  (viii.  3,  4),  because  without  blood  the  high  priest  even  on 
the  great  Day  of  Atonement  must  not  enter  the  Holiest  (ix.  7).  But  while  the 
latter  entered  with  the  blood  of  others,  there  was  thereby,  as  it  were,  a  twofold 
substitution,  because  he  made  valid  an  atonement  effected  not  by  himself. 
With  a  special  reference,  moreover,  the  author  makes  the  most  of  the  type  of 
the  ritual  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  inasmuch  as  the  bodies  of  the  animals 
whose  blood  the  high  priest  brought  into  the  Holiest  were  burned  without  the 
camp,  and  hence  Christ  also  suffered  without  the  gate  (xiiu  11,  12,  and  there- 
with §  115,  d,  footnote  11). 
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sacrifice  has  entered  once  for  all  into  the  Holiest  (ver.  12),  He 
is  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant  (ver.  15);  and  the 
author,  w.  19—25,  expressly  makes  the  blood  with  which 
Christ  entered  into  the  Holiest  parallel  with  the  blood  of  the 
Old  Testament  covenant  sacrifice.  Quite  as  Christ  Himself 
in  the  words  instituting  the  Supper  (§  22,  c) — words  which 
the  author  evidently  assumes  are  known — He  designates  His 
blood  as  the  blood  of  the  covenant  (x.  29),  and  Himself  as 
He  who,  in  virtue  of  the  blood  of  an  everlasting  covenant,  is 
the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  (xiii.  20),  so  far  as  He  has 
gone  into  the  Holiest  on  the  ground  of  the  covenant  sacrifice 
ofifered  by  His  death,  and  there  now  (because  He  has  been 
exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  x.  12),  acting  as  King,  He 
can  obtain  for  the  covenant  people  all  the  blessings  of  the 
New  Covenant  (comp.  §  120,  c,  footnote  7).  But  that  this 
covenant  sacrifice  is  set  forth  here  as  merely  instituting 
fellowship,  Schenkel,  p.  333,  has  not  proved. 

§  122.   The  Necessity  of  the  Sacrificial  Death  of  Christ 

The  death  of  Christ  was  necessary  for  the  setting  up  of  the 
New  Covenant,  whether  one  look  upon  it  as  a  will  of  Christ's, 
which  came  into  force  only  by  the  death  of  the  Testator, 
or  as  a  relation  of  fellowship  with  God,  which  was  hindered 
by  the  guilt  of  the  covenant  people  (a).  The  death  of  Christ, 
as  an  atoning  sacrifice,  has  now  removed  the  guilt,  and  there- 
fore this  hindrance  is  removed  (6).  But  the  sinner  by  this 
atonement  has  been  delivered  from  the  arrestment  of  guilt,  in 
that  Christ  by  His  death  has  representatively  borne  the 
punishment  of  his  guilt  (c).  In  so  far  now  as  death  lets  the 
guilty  sinner  fall  under  the  power  of  the  devil,  Christ  has  by 
His  redemption  stripped  the  devil  of  his  power  over  men  (i), 

(a)  With  the  view  of  the  death  of  Christ  being  a  sacrifice 
offered  at  the  setting  up  of  the  New  Covenant  (§  121,  d), 
there  is  connected  for  our  author  the  question,  Why  was  this 
sacrificial  death  necessary  ?  In  the  first  place,  he  keeps  in  his 
eye  the  death  of  Christ  simply  as  such.  Significantly  playing 
with  the  twofold  meaning  of  the  word  Bcad^Kij,  and,  as  in  the 
idea  of  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  thinking  on  the  words  of  the 
institution  of  the  Supper,  he  looks  at  the  covenant  established 
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by  Christ  as  a  will,  by  which  Christians  are  become  possessors 
of  the  covenant  promise,  which,  according  to  §  115,  a,  comes 
to  fulfilment  only  in  the  New  Covenant  (ix.  15).  Now,  as 
when  a  will  comes  in  force,  the  death  of  the  testator  must  first 
be  confirmed  (vv.  16,  17),  so  the  death  of  Jesus  is  necessary 
in  order  that  Christians  may  really  take  possession  of  the 
promise  bequeathed  to  them  by  the  New  Covenant.  By 
means  of  this  argumentum  ad  hominem,  the  author  wishes  to 
make  manifest,  on  the  analogy  of  a  human  relation,  the  fact  as 
natural,  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  necessary  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  highest  end  of  the  covenant.  The  special  need  of 
this,  that  a  covenant  sacrifice  belongs  to  the  setting  up  of  a 
covenant,  he  explains  by  a  reference  to  the  setting  up  of  the 
Old  Covenant,  which  was  done  not  without  blood  (ver.  1 8),  in 
that  the  people  and  the  holy  things  had  to  be  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  the  covenant  sacrifice.^  As,  moreover,  the  sacri- 
fice of  institution  of  the  New  Covenant  was  at  the  same  time 
the  sacrifice  of  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  which  the  high 
priest  brought  into  the  Holiest  (§  121,  c,  d),  so  the  archetypal 
holy  things  of  the  heavenly  Holiest  into  which  (ver.  23)  Christ 
has  gone,  appear  to  be  such  as  must  be  first  cleansed  from  the 
stains  of  guilt.  If  the  heavenly  city  of  God,  with  its  Holy 
Place,  is  conformably  with  the  promise  destined  for  the  covenant 
people,  that  they  may  there  attain  to  perfect  fellowship  with 
God  (§  117,  d),  then  their  guilt  has  defiled  these  holy  things 
as  well  as  the  earthly,  and  they  must  be  purified  in  the  same 
way  as  the  typical  law  appointed  for  the  latter,  only  not  by 
the  blood  of  an  imperfect,  but  of  a  perfect  sacrifice  (KpetTroaip 

^  If,  as  the  object  of  this,  the  cleansing  required  by  the  law  is  given,  ix.  22, 
then  the  idea  lying  beneath  this  is,  that  even  the  holy  things  were  stained  by 
the  guilt  of  the  people  (Lev.  xvi.  16-19  ;  comp.  viii.  15)  ;  and  before  the  holy 
God  could  dwell  in  the  Holy  Place,  and  have  fellowship  with  the  people,  this 
impurity  had  first  to  be  taken  away  by  the  cleansing  blood  of  sacrifice.  It  is  by 
this  method  of  representation  that  the  objective  need  of  an  atonement  for  sin  on 
the  part  of  God,  who,  as  the  Holy  One,  can  have  no  fellowship  with  unclean  men, 
is  pictoriaUy  set  forth ;  and  this  Pfleiderer,  p.  842  [K  T.  ii.  70],  as  well  as  Gess, 
p.  476,  overlooks. 

*  The  Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant  cannot  therefore  be  thought  of  as  in 
the  heavenly  city  without  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  which,  louder  than  the 
blood  of  Abel,  cries  for  vengeance  (Gen.  iv.  10),  proclaims  that  through  its 
sprinkling  the  uncleanness  produced  by  guilt  is  taken  away  (xii.  24).     Whila 
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(b)  But  as  to  how  far  sacrificial  blood  has  cleansing  power, 
ix.  22  shows,  when  it  is  said,  parallel  with  the  statement,  that 
without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission.  The  whole 
atoning  institute  of  the  Old  Covenant  depends  indeed  upon  the 
thought  that,  according  to  the  gracious  appointment  of  God, 
the  blood  of  animals  given  to  the  people  for  sacrifice  (Lev. 
xvii.  11)  atones  for  sin,  i.e.  makes  it  capable  of  being  for- 
given. If  the  blood  of  animal  sacrifices  could  not  yet  remove 
sin  (x.  4,  11  :  atj^aipetv,  irepieXeiv  a.fiapTia<i),  then  that  arose 
not  from  the  impossibility  of  an  atonement  really  removing 
sin  by  means  of  sacrificial  blood,  but  only  from  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  means  of  atonement,  which  was 
only  shadowy  and  typically  prophetic  (§  115,  c,  d).  Through 
the  offering  of  Christ  there  is  an  actual  adiTrjai'i  afxapTia^ 
(ix.  26)  effected;  sin  has  lost  the  right  and  power  to  stain 
men  from  guilt,  and  thus  to  separate  them  from  God,  because 
it  is  atoned  for.  Even  on  that  account  must  Christ  be  made 
like  to  His  brethren,  and  in  particular  must  He  take  their 
flesh  and  blood  (ii.  1 4),  in  order  by  the  outpouring  of  His  own 
blood  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  the  people  (ver.  1 7  :  IXdaKsaOai 
Ta<i  afiapria^),  and  by  the  presentation  of  the  same  in  the 
heavenly  Holiest  make  this  atonement  valid  before  God 
(§  121,  cY 

(c)  If  the  guilt  contracted  through  sin,  on  the  one  hand, 
prevents  God  from  establishing  full  fellowship  with  men,  it,  on 

Paul  accounts  for  the  need  for  the  death  of  Christ  by  the  demand  of  the  divine 
righteousness  given  in  his  fundamental  presuppositions  (§  80,  c),  to  our  author 
it  seems  prefigured  in  the  legal  ordinance,  according  to  which  the  sin-stains 
which  separate  God  fi-om  men  can  be  removed  only  by  the  blood  of  sacrifice. 

•  That  the  blood  of  Christ  is  the  perfect  means  of  atonement,  our  Epistle 
teaches  in  harmony  with  Paul  (§  80).  But  while  with  the  latter  the  atonement 
effected  by  the  death  of  Christ  reconciles  God,  as  with  the  removal  of  guilt  the 
cause  of  His  anger  and  hostility  is  removed,  here  the  atonement  removes  the 
uncleanness  of  the  heavenly  Holy  Place  arising  from  guilt,  an  uncleanness  which 
prevents  God  having  fellowship  with  men  (note  a).  Both  modes  of  representa- 
tion proceed  from  this,  that  without  an  atonement  for  sin,  guilt  is  not  taken 
away,  but  their  difference  rests  ultimately  on  this  ground,  that  with  Paul  everj' 
sin  is  regarded  as  worthy  of  death,  because  positively  stirring  up  the  wrath  of 
God  ;  with  our  author,  on  the  contrary,  every  sin,  for  which  atonement  generally 
can  be  spoken  of,  is  regarded  as  the  stain  of  a  sin  of  infirmity,  which  even  in 
the  Old  Testament  prevented  the  perfect  realization  of  the  covenant  relation, 
whose  forgiveness  was  even  there  intended,  but  on  account  of  the  imperfection 
of  its  atoning  institute  could  bo;  realized  only  in  the  New  (§  115).     As  to  the 
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the  other  hand,  prevents  men  from  receiving  the  salvation 
promised  in  this  fellowship.  The  latter  thought  lies  evidently 
in  ix.  15,  according  to  which  death  is  required  for  the 
redemption  of  the  sins  contracted  under  the  first  covenant,  in 
order  that  its  members  may  receive  the  covenant  promise.  It 
rests  on  this,  that  guilt  makes  punishment  necessary,  and  the 
execution  of  the  punishment  stands  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
the  promise.*  But  Christ  has  even  thus  become  the  Mediator 
of  the  covenant,  that  He,  in  virtue  of  His  own  blood,  has 
entered  into  the  Holiest,  having  obtained  a  redemption 
eternally  valid  (through  the  shedding  of  His  own  blood, 
ver.  12).  For  if,  according  to  the  context  of  x.  26,  27,  where 
there  is  no  Ovaia  vepl  d/xapriuv,  only  a  terrible  expectation  of 
judgment  remains,  it  is  clear  that  that  sacrifice,  because  it 
atones  for  sin,  at  the  same  time  delivers  men  from  guilt,  and 
removes  the  punishment  wliich  threatened  them  in  the 
judgment.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  moreover,  by  this 
punishment  can  only  have  referred  to  the  death  by  which,  in 
conformity  with  ordinary  Bible  teaching  (comp.  §  5 0,  c? ;  57,  d ; 
6  6,  d),  the  divine  punishment  for  sin  was  executed ;  and  if  it 
now,  iL  9,  emphasizes  the  fact  that  Christ  tasted  death  (in  all 
its  bitterness;  comp.  also  §  124,  a,  footnote  3)  for  the  good  of 
each,  there  is  then  involved  the  thought  that  He  has  freed 
the  others  from  this  bitter  consequence  of  sin,  and  therefore 
there  is  the  idea  of  substitution.      But  sin-bearing,  i.e.  the 

formula  ixirxtvixi  t.  ctfiapT.,  which,  according  to  Greek  usage,  translates  the 
Hebrew  "133,  comp.  Ritschl,  ii  p.  209  ;  Gess,  p.  473.  Yet  the  former  accords, 
if,  according  to  viii.  12  (after  Jer.  xxxi.  34),  God  in  the  New  Covenant  is 
gracious  (^tXms)  to  unrighteousness,  and  remembers  sins  no  more,  with  which, 
according  to  x.  17,  18,  the  a^irii  r,  afutpnut  is  given,  and  with  that  every  need 
for  a  *»rpapk  letfi  ifteeprici;  is  taken  away. 

*  Here  then,  in  any  case,  it  is  an  objective  necessity  for  the  death  of  Christ 
that  is  spoken  of,  the  reason  of  which  lies  evidently  enough  in  the  context,  and 
this  Pfleiderer,  pp.  340-342  [E.  T.  ii.  68-70],  overlooks.  Actually  it  is  deliver- 
ance from  guilt  which  is  meant  by  aTeXurpucns,  quite  as,  with  Paul  (§  80,  c),  a 
guilt  occasioned  by  the  -rapa^iiru;,  threatened  as  they  have  been  with  the  divine 
anger.  One  can  admit,  with  Ritschl  (ii.  p.  221),  that  there  is  nowhere  indicated 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  any  reference  to  a  xirpn  by  which  this  is  brought 
about ;  and  therefore  the  Petrine  redemption  (really  different  otherwise)  from  the 
slavery  of  sin  (§  49,  d;  comp.  §  108,  b,  footnote  5),  and  also  the  passage  (which 
as  a  matter  of  fact  points  to  the  same  thing)  Mark  x.  45  (§  22,  c),  cannot  be  here 
compared.  But  in  fact  it  here  remains,  that  this  self-surrender  to  death  must 
be  considered  as  an  act  which  works  this  xxtxirpuirii  (ix.  12). 

VOL.  II.  O 
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removing  of  the  severest  consequences  of  sin,  is  expressly, 
ix.  28,  indicated  as  the  object  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.^ 

{d)  But  the  author  undoubtedly,  who  regards  death,  ix.  27, 
with  the  judgment  following  immediately,  as  the  general  fate 
of  men,  has  thought  of  death  not  as  such,  but  in  the  results 
which  it  occasions  to  the  sinner;  and  these,  according  to  ii.  14, 
consist  in  this,  that  the  devil  is  he  who  has  power  over 
death,  and  uses  it  as  a  means  to  deliver  sinners  over  to  the 
destruction  under  which  he  has  himself  fallen ;  but  no 
notice  is  at  the  same  time  taken  of  the  arraignment  of  the 
devil  in  the  judgment  (Gess,  p.  476).  It  is  certainly  indi- 
cated by  hia  tov  davdrov  that  the  death  of  Christ  as  the 
guiltless  One  made  him  that  had  the  power  of  death  power- 
less, only  in  so  far  as  the  guiltiness  of  men,  which  drew  death 
on  them,  gave  to  the  devil  the  power  to  use  it  as  the  means 
for  exercising  his  power  over  men  to  bring  destruction  on 
them.  But  this  He  could  do,  not  only  because  He  forms  an 
exception  to  the  law  of  the  kingdom  of  death  (Ritschl,  ii. 
p.  254),  but  because  this  innocent  death  freed  men  from  the 
guilt  and  punishment  of  sin  (note  c).  Hence  the  redeemed 
are  delivered,  not  from  death,  but  from  the  fear  of  death, 
which  kept  them  in  lifelong  bondage,  so  far  as  they  need  no 
more  fear  falling  by  death  under  the  power  of  Satan  (ver, 
15).« 

*  The  expression  nV  re  voXXuv  innyxuv  Ifiafrias,  on  the  ground  of  the  Old 
Testament  usus  loquendi,  and  in  particular  on  that  of  the  passage  Isa.  liii.  12, 
coinciding  with  it,  as  also  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  Peter  (§  49,  b),  can 
be  taken  only  of  the  bearing  of  the  punishment  allotted  to  sin.  The  idea  of  an 
assumption  of  punishment,  to  be  sure,  is  originally  as  foreign  to  the  idea  of 
sacrifice  as  is  that  of  deliverance  from  punishment ;  but  the  author  might  make 
such  a  combination  (to  him  quite  peculiar),  because  he  looked  on  Christ  not  only 
as  sacrifice,  but  also  as  priest,  who  by  giving  Himself  to  the  bitter  suffering  of 
death,  not  only  off"ered  the  sacrifice  for  the  atonement  of  sin  appointed  by  God, 
but  also  took  on  Himself  the  punishment  of  sin  in  order  to  bear  it  in  the  room 
of  sinners.  There  is  no  need,  therefore,  of  the  somewhat  artificial  explanation 
of  Ritschl,  ii.  p.  285,  who,  moreover,  mistakes  the  significance  of  sin-bearing. 

'  This  view  is  essentiallj'  distinct  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Palestinian  theo- 
logy (comp.  Riehm,  p.  654),  according  to  which  the  devil,  if  he  is  permitted  by 
God,  takes  away  life  from  those  who  have  transgressed  the  law,  even  though 
it  is  perhaps  allied  to  it.  The  devil  is  in  no  sense  here  looked  at  as  the  angel 
of  death,  as  even  Hahn,  p.  378,  assumes.  But  the  Pauline  view  also,  according 
to  which  the  power  of  the  devil  is  broken  by  the  redemption  wrought  by  Christ's 
death,  is  quite  different;  for  this  victory  refers,  according  to  §  104,  b,  to  the 
dominion  which  the  devil  already  wields  over  those  confirmed  in  sin,  and  not  to 
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§  123.  The  Effects  of  the  Sacrificial  Death  of  Christ. 

When  the  covenant  people  were  sprinkled  with  the  atoning 
blood  of  the  covenant  sacrifice,  they  were  purified  from  the 
stains  of  guilt,  and  their  consciences  were  delivered  from  the 
consciousness  of  guilt  (a).  This  purification  put  them  into 
an  estate  of  holiness,  in  which  alone  man  can  become  God's 
possession,  and  in  which  he  has  constantly  to  keep  himself  (&). 
But  therewith  is  the  perfection  reached,  which  the  complete 
realization  of  the  covenant  requires  (c).  Hence,  also,  the  way 
into  the  Holiest  is  now  opened,  and  that  approach  to  God  is 
made  possible  which  is  the  condition  of  the  true  worship  of 
God  (d). 

(a)  If  even  the  purifying  effect  of  the  blood  of  the  New 
Testament  covenant,  ix.  23,  is  referred  but  to  the  heavenly 
things,  which,  after  that  sin  has  been  atoned  for  by  that  blood, 
are  purified  from  the  stains  of  guilt  clinging  to  them  (§  122,  a), 
then  the  purification  wrought  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  may 
also  naturally  be  referred  to  the  sinner  himself;  nay,  on  the 
supposition  of  the  former  cleansing,  there  is  brought  into  view 
only  the  objective  necessity  in  particular  of  the  latter  sub- 
jective cleansing.  But  as,  ix.  22,  KuOapi^erai  is  made  identical 
in  the  parallel  member  of  the  sentence  with  jiverai  d<^€<n<i,  it 
is  clear  that  the  thought  can  be  only  of  a  deliverance  from 
sin,  a  cleansing  from  the  stains  of  sin,  not  a  cleansing  from 
its  unholy  power.^     In  conformity  with  this,  purification  from 

that  power  of  his  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  death.  Death  as  the  doom  of 
God's  wrath,  especially  with  Paul,  conformably  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  doctrine 
of  sin,  referred  to  footnote  3,  is  even  in  itself,  and  without  this  co-operation  of 
the  devil,  regarded  as  the  punishment  of  sin,  so  that  the  judgment  which 
follows  it  can  only  determine  who  abide  in  death,  and  who  have  been  delivered 
from  it ;  comp.  Pfleiderer,  p.  350  f.  [E.  T.  ii.  78  f.],  who  goes  wrong  only  in 
this,  that  he  narrows  the  objective  effect  of  the  death  of  Christ  only  to  this, 
while  our  statements  present  it  rather  in  the  sense  of  note  c. 

^  The  usus  loqitendi  of  the  LXX.  corresponds  with  this,  to  which  the  phraseo- 
logy of  our  author  conforms  (comp.  Riehm,  p.  56),  as  also  that  of  Paul,  with 
whom  xafapifffiis  appears  as  the  effect  of  baptism  (Eph.  v.  26  ;  comp.  §  101,  a). 
In  Acts  xvili.  6,  xx.  26,  also,  xafafcs  means  clear  from  guilt.  Pfleiderer,  p.  339 
[E.  T.  ii.  67],  has  acknowledged  this  signification  of  xafapis,  and  he,  moreover, 
strikingly  points  out  how  the  (moral)  worship  of  God,  mentioned  ix.  14,  as  the 
restUt  of  a  cleansed  conscience,  proves  nothing  to  the  contrary ;  while  Gess, 
p.  474,  mixes  up  again  the  moral  cleansing  ;  and  Schenkel,  p.  326,  exclusively 
insists  on  it.     If  he,  p.  337,  footnote  6,  makes  the  cleansing  referred  to  in  ix.  14 
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sin  is  given,  i.  3,  as  the  special  purpose  of  the  appearing  of 
Christ  on  the  earth,  which  Christ  has  effected,  and  that,  as  the 
aorist  shows,  by  a  single  act,  namely  by  His  own  sacrificial 
death.  But  ordinarily  it  is  this  subjective  cleansing  that  is 
thought  of  when  the  reference  is  to  the  conscience  of  one 
who  has  obtained  deliverance  from  guilt.  And  thus  to  the 
carnal  (Levitical)  cleansing,  which  alone  the  Old  Testament 
sacrifices  could  produce  (ix.  13),  stands  opposed  the  cleansing 
of  the  conscience  from  dead  works  effected  by  the  blood  of 
Christ  (ver.  14;  §  115,  &),  as  these  dead  works  stain  the 
conscience  with  the  consciousness  of  guilt.^  As  the  Old 
Testament  covenant  people  were  sprinkled  with  the  (cleansing) 
blood  of  the  covenant  sacrifice  (ix.  19  ;  comp.  Ex.  xxiv.  8),  so 
are  Christians  pepavrLafxevoi  by  the  blood  of  Christ  (comp. 
1  Pet.  i.  2,  and  therewith  §  49,  c) ;  but  here  also  this  sprink- 
ling is  more  exactly  referred  to  the  heart,  and  the  deliverance 
produced  thereby  from  an  evil  conscience  (x.  22  :  otto  avvei- 
8770-60)9  trovqpa'i)  ;  for  the  blood  of  sprinkling  loudly  proclaims 
the  perfected  atonement  (xil  24), 

(b)  That  the  idea  of  dyid^eiv  stands  in  very  close  connection 
with  that  of  cleansing,  ix.  13  shows,  where  the  dyid^ei  is 
taken  up  in  the  parallel  apodosis  by  KaOaptei,  ver.  14.''  What 
cleansing  is  to  the  subjective  consciousness  of  the  man,  that 
drfiatryi.o'i  is  for  his  objective  relation  to  God.  Because  a  sin- 
to  be  the  consciousness  of  deliverance  in  principle  from  the  dominion  of  sin, 
then  that  contradicts  the  uniform  idea  of  trintlivris  (comp.  §  115,  b,  footnote  5). 

*  According  to  x.  2,  he  who  has  been  actually  freed  from  the  consciousness  of 
the  guilt  of  sin  has  no  longer  any  <ru»iiitiris  a/iapnut.  There  is  a  consciousness 
of  past  sins  only  when  the  sins  have  not  yet  been  atoned  for ;  for  through 
atonement,  or  the  forgiveness  of  sins  which  follows,  the  sins  are  really  removed 
(§  122,  b).  There  is  a  consciousness  of  forgiven  sins  according  to  Bible  phraseo- 
logy, when  the  sins,  along  with  the  guilt  which  they  contract,  are  regarded 
together,  not  that  one  may  not,  with  Riehm,  p.  566,  distinguish  between  the 
consciousness  of  sin  and  the  consciousness  of  guilt. 

^  But  it  follows  even  from  this,  that  in  ix.  13  cleansing  cannot  be  designated 
as  a  result  from  kyia^ui,  as  Riehm,  p.  576,  supposes,  but  that  -rpis  rh*  rrn  trapxit 
Kdtafirnrei,  designates  only  the  relation  in  which  the  Old  Testament  means  of 
atonement  produced  holiness  (comp.  for  this  signification  of  trpis,- i.  7,  ii.  17, 
iv.  13,  V.  1,  14,  vi.  11).  Real  holiness  consists  only  in  this,  that  one  as  regards 
purifying  the  flesh  is  consecrated  for  an  (external)  fellowship  with  God,  but  that 
only  by  the  purification  of  the  conscience  is  one  made  capable  of  the  real  (moral) 
worship  of  God  (comp.  footnote  1),  and  this  he  only  can  exercise  who  has  been 
delivered  from  guilt,  as  Peter  teaches  (§  49,  d;  comp.  also  §  81,  6). 
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stained  man  cannot  be  consecrated  to  God  for  His  possession, 
Christ  by  the  cleansing  blood  of  His  sacrifice  must  first  con- 
secrate the  covenant  people  (xiii.  12),  and  so  make  them  fit 
for  that  relation  of  being  God's,  and  of  being  in  fellowship 
with  Him,  which  corresponds  to  the  perfect  covenant  relation- 
ship. This  has  taken  place,  in  that  Christians  have  once  for 
all  been  consecrated  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  body  of  Christ 
(x.  10),  or  by  the  cleansing  blood  of  the  covenant  (ver.  29) ; 
they  are  hence  called  ayLoc  (iii.  1,  vi.  10,  xiii.  24).*  For  if 
Christians  are  exhorted  to  strive  after  holiness  (xii.  14),  i.e. 
after  participation  in  the  divine  dyioTrjii  (ver.  10;  comp. 
§  45,  d,  footnote  6),  the  idea  has  no  reference  to  positive 
moral  perfection;  what  is  said  is,  that  the  Christian,  after  he 
has  once  for  all  been  put  into  the  position  of  one  cleansed  from 
sin,  a  position  which  fits  him  to  be  of  the  family  of  God,  has 
now  laid  on  him  the  task  of  keeping  himself  in  this  position 
by  avoiding  fresh  defilement  from  sin,  as  even  that  drawing 
near  to  God  in  the  end,  which  leads  to  the  vision  of  God, 
is  naturally  permitted  only  to  those  who  are  consecrated  to 
God  (ver.  14). 

(c)  If  those,  who  have  been  sanctified  by  the  sacrificial 
death  of  Christ  (note  h),  have  been  for  ever  perfected  by  one 
offering  (x.  14),  it  is  clear  that  by  the  rekeiaxri'i  of  the 
Christian  cannot  be  understood  moral  perfection  as  by  the 
rekeicoai^  of  Christ  (§  119,  b,  footnote  6),  as  Schenkel,  p.  331, 
will  have  it,  but  only  the  putting  them  completely,  by  the  act 
of  purification  and  sanctification  once  for  all  (comp.  x.  2  with 
ver.  1 ),  into  the  condition  of  that  perfection,  which  fits  for  the 
realization  of  the  covenant  relation.     Hence   the   idea  very 

*  Biehin,  p.  576,  has  not  proved  that  this  idea,  which  with  our  author  bears 
exclusively  an  Old  Testament  stamp,  includes  in  principle  deliverance  from  the 
bondage  of  sin,  as  it  does  with  Paul  (comp.  §  84,  d).  Neither  in  ii.  11  nor  in 
X.  4  does  he  speak  of  one  becoming  increasingly  holy,  but  in  both  places 
Christians  are  characterized,  without  reference  to  time,  as  such  as  have  received 
from  Christ,  in  the  way  above  explained,  consecration  for  the  family  of  God. 
Compare  the  excellent  exposition  by  Pfleiderer,  p.  340  [E.  T.  ii.  68],  but  also 
Eitschl,  ii.  p.  211,  and  even  Gess,  p.  472  ;  while  Schenkel  throughout  thinks 
only  of  moral  holiness.  The  realization  of  the  Old  Testament  fundamental 
command  (Lev.  xi.  44)  continues  also  here,  as  with  Peter  (§  45,  d),  and  in  a 
certain  sense  also  with  Paul  (§  84,  d),  the  goal  of  the  Christian  ;  but  this  goal 
can  only  then  be  striven  after  when  he  has  been  purified  from  the  stains  of  sin, 
ind  consecrated  to  be  the  possession  of  God. 
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closely  corresponds — a  fact  which  Riehm,  p.  641,  misappre- 
hends— with  the  Pauline  idea  of  BiKaiaxn':  (§  82,  a),  only 
that  the  latter,  conformably  with  the  characteristic  difference 
of  the  reciprocal  fundamental  point  of  view,  refers  to  the 
putting  into  the  state  of  BiKaioavvi]  required  by  the  law,  the 
former  to  the  putting  into  the  state  which  was  aimed  at  by 
the  whole  atoning  agency  of  the  Old  Covenant,  but  never 
reached  (ix.  9,  x.  1,  vii.  11,  19,  and  therewith  §  115,  c),  the 
state  of  perfection  necessary  for  perfect  covenant  relationship. 
As,  therefore,  with  Paul,  St/ca/wo-t?  is  essentially  identical  with 
the  not-reckoning  or  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  so,  according  to 
the  connection  of  x.  14  with  vv,  11,  18,  Te\ei(oai<;  is  identical 
with  the  taking  away  or  the  forgiveness  of  sins.^  And  that 
it  is  so  with  reXetwo-t?  in  some  degree,  even  as  with  the 
Pauline  St/cateoo-t?,  which  is  given  directly  with  purification 
and  sanctification  even  in  the  earthly  present,  is  clear  from 
this,  that  the  conscience  gives  witness  to  the  entrance  of  this 
perfection  (ix.  9). 

(d)  By  the  reXetwcrt?  one  is  put  into  the  position  of  being 
well-pleasing  to  God,  in  which  alone  one  can  draw  near  to 
God,  and  this  drawing  near  to  God  (xi.  6)  is  the  condition  of 

*  As,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  follow  from  ii.  10  that  the  rtXtiatrit 
of  Christ  is  something  different  from  moral  perfection,  so  neither  does  it  follow 
that  ayuv  lis  li^ar  belongs  to  the  TiXituais  of  the  Christian,  as  Riehm,  p.  581, 
yet  supposes.  Quite  as  little  does  it  follow  from  xi.  39,  40,  that  participation 
in  the  covenant  promise  belongs  to  TtXtiaxris,  as  Riehm,  p.  582,  asserts.  For  if 
the  believers  of  the  Old  Covenant  did  not  obtain  the  promise  even  after  their 
death,  because  God  had  prepared  for  those  of  the  New  Covenant  something 
better,  then  the  purpose- clause  following  shows  how  this  better  thing  consisted 
in  this,  that  the  latter  even  during  life  obtained  the  riXtiam,  which  made  them 
fit  to  obtain  directly  the  covenant  promise  given  with  the  perfected  covenant 
(comp.  §  115,  a).  From  this  perfected  salvation  the  others  are  not  excluded, 
but  they  only,  by  means  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  which  God  had  kept  in  view 
for  Messianic  times,  but  which,  according  to  ix.  26,  had  retrospective  power, 
had  to  be  conducted  with  those  now  living  (xi.  40 :  fiti  x'^P'f  «/"«»)  to  the 
perfection  essential  to  it,  and  they  have  therefore  had  to  wait  so  long  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise.  But  now,  when  the  sacrifice  has  been  off'ered, 
they  are  led  on  to  perfection  (xii.  23  :  iUuiei  rtTtXnufiivai),  although  they 
have  not  reached  the  consummation  of  salvation  ;  and  the  idea  of  Riehm, 
pp.  584,  585,  that  they  are  perfected  in  another  sense  than  the  members  of  the 
Kew  Covenant,  is  not  only  unfounded,  but  contrary  to  the  evident  intention  of 
xL'40.  It  is  also  a  mistake  when  Pfloiderer,  p.  34G  [E.  T.  ii.  74],  finds  in  this 
i(k»  the  Pauline  hzuitZt,  along  with  the  Pauline  Ssjajso.  Ritschl,  ii.  p.  212, 
has  caught  the  right  idea. 
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all  true  woreliip  of  God.  On  this  account,  it  was  adduced  as 
evidence  of  the  imperfection  of  the  Old  Testament  law,  that  it 
could  not  perfect  those  who  drew  near  to  God  (tou?  irpoaep- 
'X^o/jbevov<i),  and  that  it  could  not  provide  for  them  a  real 
entrance  (x.  1).*  By  means  of  the  perfect  High  Priest  only 
can  we  draw  near  to  God  (vii.  25  :  tou?  Trpoa-ep^ofievov<;  8i* 
avTov  ra>  Oem) ;  through  Him  can  we  offer  sacrifices  well- 
pleasing  to  God  (xiii.  15,  16,  and  therewith  §  119,  d) ;  only 
in  consequence  of  the  cleansing  perfected  by  Him,  can  we 
worship  the  living  God  (Xarpeueiv :  ix.  14;  comp.  foot- 
note 3)  in  the  way  well-pleasing  to  Him  (xii,  28).^  On  the 
ground  of  the  blood  of  His  atoning  sacrifice  (eV  aifuiTi, 
*It](tov)  have  we  confidence  as  to  the  way  into  the  Holiest, 
which  He  has  consecrated  for  us,  as  one  newly  opened  and 
livingly  effectual,  because  really  leading  to  the  goal,  a  way 
which  leads  through  the  veil,  which  in  the  Old  Covenant  still 
prevented  entrance  into  the  Holiest  (ix.  8).^  On  the  other 
liand,  Christ  Himself  has  gone  as  our  High  Priest  into  the 
Holiest  of  the  heavenly  dwelling  of  God  to  make  His  atoning 

*  Even  on  this  account  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Place,  which  prevented 
entrance  into  the  Holiest,  i.e.  to  God  Himself,  was  a  symbol  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment present  (comp.  §  117,  c,  footnote  3),  in  which  the  sacrifices  could  not 
perfect  those  who  drew  near  to  God  in  behalf  of  Xecrptia  {to*  XarptvofTx),  and  so 
could  not  fit  for  true  worship,  which  can  be  done  only  in  the  presence  of  God 
(ix.  8,  9).  And  on  this  account  also  the  abolition  of  the  law  (vii.  19),  which 
could  perfect  nothing,  stands  over  against  the  introduction  of  a  better  hope  (that, 
namely,  to  be  looked  for  with  the  New  Covenant,  a  priesthood  making  a  real 
atonement,  according  to  §  116,  a),  by  which  {res  sperata)  we  draw  near  to  God 

">  To  draw  near  to  God  is  brought  forward  even  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
as  a  prerogative  of  the  redeemed  (§  104,  d),  and  also  the  XttTfua,  as  the  sacrifice 
of  Christians  (§  105,  d),  even  in  the  earlier  Pauline  Epistles  {§  73,  c).  Yet  more 
peculiar  does  this  drawing  near  to  God,  connected  with  sacrifice,  appear  in  Peter 
(§  45,  c)  as  the  prerogative  of  the  priestly  people.  It  seems  so  natural  even 
here  to  think  of  the  priests,  to  whom  the  drawing  near  to  God  and  the  Xarptvtn 
and  the  sacrifice  alone  pertained,  at  the  same  time  also  the  ayntrftit,  in  the 
sense  of  note  b,  and  the  sprinkling  with  blood  (x.  22),  were  specially  appropriate 
for  the  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  21  :  Lev.  viii.  30) ;  yet  the  view  of  Christ  as  the  alone 
High  Priest,  who  must  mediate  the  coming  to  God  and  the  sacrifice  of  Christians 
(see  above),  so  completely  dominated  the  mode  of  presentation  in  our  Epistle, 
that  the  idea  of  the  general  priesthood,  which,  however  (p.  813),  Messner 
(p.  313)  ascribes  to  it,  could  only  come  in  alongside  of  it  (comp.  moreover, 
§  124,  h,  footnote  6). 

8. If  this  veil  (x.  20)  is  designated  as  the  raf%  of  Christ,  it  is  thereby  indicated! 
that  the  flesh  of  Christ  must  be  first  given  up  in  dejith  before  the  veil  be  taken 
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sacrifice  effectual  by  His  blood,  and  thus  to  become  the 
irpoBpofio^,  who  has  not  only  opened  the  way  thither,  but  has 
first  trod  it  (vi.  20),  and  has  thereby  consecrated  it  for  us 
(x.  20).  Christians  may  now  be  encouraged  in  confidence  on 
this  High  Priest  (iv.  14,  x.  21)  to  approach  with  boldness  the 
throne  of  grace  (iv.  16),  which  is  in  the  Holiest  (x.  22  ; 
comp.  with  ver.  19).  The  author  can  even  designate 
Christians  as  those  who  have  already  come  to  the  heavenly 
city  of  God  (xii.  22),  where  the  Judge  as  their  covenant  God 
dwells  (ver.  23),  with  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant, 
whose  blood  testifies  to  the  perfected  atonement  (ver.  24). 
This  leads  us  on  to  the  new  relation  to  God,  which  has  been 
set  up  on  the  ground  of  the  perfect  sacrifice  of  the  New 
Covenant. 

CHAPTEE   IV. 

THE  BLESSINGS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  NEW  COVENANT. 

§  124.  The  New  Testament  Covenant  People. 

In  the  New  Covenant,  Israel  is,  according  to  the  promise, 
the  true  people  of  God,  to  the  members  of  which  and  to 
their  children  God  bestows  again  His  paternal  mercy  and 
grace  (a).  But  they  became  partakers  of  the  New  Covenant 
by  baptism,  in  which  they  have  received  the  blessings  of  the 
New  Covenant,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit  (h).  In  that  the  law  is  written  on  their  hearts, 
they  have  come  to  be  of  a  new  mind,  and  are  drawn  and  led 
on  by  God  to  holiness  and  righteousness  (c).  To  the  bless- 
ings already  given  them  belongs  also  enlightenment  by  the 
word  of  God  of  the  New  Covenant,  an  enlightenment  which  is 
to  be  ever  advancing  and  ever  becoming  more  perfect  {d). 

(a)  If  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  the  people  of  the  Old 
Covenant  are  put  into  the  position  well-pleasing  to  God,  then 

dway  and  the  way  into  the  Holiest  be  opened,  that  His  sacrificial  death,  there- 
fore, was  the  preparatory  condition  for  that.  If  Imnier  (p.  412),  following 
Holstein,  gives  this  reference  to  the  expression,  that  the  flesh  of  Christ  hid 
Hia  Godhead  aa  the  reil  hid  the  Holiest,  all  meaning  is  taken  from  it  in  the 
coimectioD. 
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only  now  can  that  be  realized,  which  was  intended  from  the 
first  in  the  covenant  relation,  but  could  be  perfectly  realized 
only  in  the  New  Covenant,  in  conformity  with  the  promise 
(Jer.  xxxi.  33).  He  has  become  their  God,  and  they  His 
people  (viii.  10).^  That  is  a  point  even  with  Paul  (§  83,  a), 
that  this  people  is  beloved  of  God ;  and  this  appears  here  in 
the  form,  that  to  them  the  divine  favour,  the  gracious  good 
pleasure  of  God,  is  bestowed.  The  people  of  the  New 
Covenant  may  come  to  the  throne  of  God,  as  to  the  throne 
of  grace  (iv.  16  :  to3  Opova  rrj^  '^apcTo^),  with  assured  con- 
fidence (ficTo,  irapprjaia'i),  there  to  receive  mercy  and  to  find 
grace.'*  Grace  appears  here,  then,  not  as  the  source  of  salva- 
tion, but  as  the  advantage  of  the  New  Testament  institution 
of  salvation,  which  the  good  pleasure  and  the  grace  of  God 
have  bestowed  again  on  the  covenant  people,  beginning  there- 
with the  realization  of  the  Messianic  salvation.^    This  is  here 

^  Peter,  too,  regards  believing  Israel  as  the  real  people  of  possession,  or  the 
flock  of  God  (§  45,  a),  a  figiire  even  here  hinted  at,  when  God  gives  to  them  a  great 
shepherd  (xiii.  20).  The  Israel  «f  the  New  Covenant  alone  are  the  true  family 
of  God(iii.  6  :  «'««  0t<>v;  comp.  §  117,  o,  6)  ;  for  those  only  can  really  belong 
to  God  who,  having  been  perfected  by  purification  and  consecration,  may  draw 
near  to  God  (§  123).  As  God  was  not  formerly  ashamed  to  be  called  the  God  of 
the  patriarchs  (xi.  16),  so  He  now  calls  Himself  their  God  (comp.  xii.  23,  where 
ird*ru¥,  agreeably  to  the  context,  can  refer  only  to  all  the  members  of  the 
heavenly  and  the  earthly  community  of  God). 

*  In  the  LXX.  iXta;  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  nDH.  '"^nd  x'^f*  «w^'V*s'»  to 
in  NVD'  Every  one  who  falls  away  from  Christ  turns  away  from  this  grace  of 
God  (xii.  15  :  v^rtfSt  «to  t»:  x'^piret  toZ  9iov) ;  it  is  that  grace  which  establishes 
the  heart  (xiii.  9),  which  gives  the  Spirit  (x.  29  :  to  ^w/ax  rr,i  x^f'"'!),  and 
which  is  asked  to  be  with  them  all  in  the  concluding  words,  just  as  in  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  (§  108,  b,  footnote  4).  It  nowhere  appears  defined  as  to  its 
nature  by  the  contrasts,  by  which  the  Pauline  idea  gets  its  peculiar  colouring 
(§  75,  6) ;  and  if  it  is  not  to  be  understood,  as  with  Peter  (§  45,  b,  footnote  3), 
directly  as  a  gift  of  the  divine  mercy,  yet  iv.  16  shows  tliat  the  idea  in  our 
Epistle  betrays  quite  its  Old  Testament  origin,  just  as  with  him. 

3  Only  in  the  passage  ii.  9,  according  to  the  current  reading,  would  grace  be 
the  principle  of  salvation,  in  virtue  of  which  the  institution  of  salvation  took 
place,  just  as  with  Paul  (§  75,  c).  However,  even  as  regards  this  passage,  it  is 
very  striking  that  in  it,  not  in  any  way  the  self-surrender  of  Christ  to  death, 
but  His  personal  experience  of  it  (the  ytutr^xi  (ataTau),  is  designated  as  the  effect 
of  the  grace  of  God.  One  very  naturally  remembers  in  these  circumstances  that 
while  no  doubt  our  MS.  traditions  clearly  decide  for  the  reading  x'^P''^'  *»»•'>  on 
the  other  hand  the  ancient,  and  partly  the  very  ancient,  patristic  tradition  are 
equally  for  x^f'f  *""»  ^^^  ^^^^  t^c  way  in  which  this  latter  reading  has  been 
accounted  for  is  very  artificial,  while  also  the  helplessness  of  the  patristic 
exegetes,  in  the  face  of  it,  and  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  Nestorians,  easily 
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also  expressed  quite  in  the  manner  of  the  Old  Testament 
throughout,  that  the  members  of  the  people  of  God,  or  of  the 
family  of  God,  are  called  children  of  God  (ii.  10).*  In  that 
way  is  indicated  the  certainty  of  the  fatherly  love,  which  must 
belong  to  the  true  children,  in  contradistinction  to  bastardsi 
(xii.  6-8).  But,  as  with  Paul,  a  share  in  the  So^a  is  expressly 
laid  claim  to  as  the  child's  right,  on  the  ground  of  inheritance 
(§  97,  c),  and  so  our  author  makes  this  combination.^  As  the 
Son  of  God  has  already  plainly  attained  to  the  inheritance  of 
a  share  in  the  Father's  Lordship  (i.  2  ;  comp.  §  118,  a,  foot- 
note   2),   so    also  must  the   children   of    God,   though  in  a 

enough  explain  how  the  apparently  so  simple  Pauline  ;t;«/>/ri  esoy  was  substituted. 
But  if  x'"?^''  ^^'^  stood  originally,  then  this  can  be  but  an  allusion  to  His  being 
forsaken  by  God,  on  account  of  which,  according  to  the  oldest  tradition 
(Mark  xv.  34),  the  cry  of  Christ  was  uttered  as  He  was  tasting  death. 

*  If,  therefore,  in  our  Epistle  also  the  readers  are  addressed  as  brethren 
(iii.  1,  12,  X.  19,  xiii.  22 ;  comp.  ver.  23),  it  is  quite  clear  from  vi.  10,  where 
brotherly  love  is  characterized  as  a  love  shown  towards  the  name  of  God,  that 
they  are  brethren,  because  they  all  bear  the  name  of  sons  of  God.  This 
brotherly  love  is  showm  by  hospitality  (xiii.  1,  2),  in  every  sort  of  service  (vi.  10), 
especially  towards  suffering  brethren  (xiii.  3  ;  comp.  x.  33,  34),  as  also  in 
unanimity  (xii.  14).  The  beautiful  deeds  of  love  (x.  24  ;  comp.  §  108,  d,  foot- 
note 10)  and  beneficence,  by  which  Christian  fellowship  was  shown  (comp.  also 
X.  33,  and  for  the  idea  of  Kmvutla,  §  41,  6),  are  the  true  sacrifices,  with  which 
God  is  well  pleased  (xiii.  16),  because  they  glorify  His  fatherly  name. 

*  Moreover,  here  also,  jnst  as  with  Peter  (§  45,  d),  when  exliorted  not  to  give 
way  to  care,  they  are  referred  to  the  help  of  Divine  Providence  formerly  assured 
to  them  in  the  Old  Testament  (xiii.  5,  6),  and  not,  as  in  the  words  of  Jesus 
(§  20,  6),  to  the  fatherly  love  of  God  ;  the  obligation  of  reverential  submission 
under  the  fatherly  chastisement  (note  c)  results  rather  from  the  relation  of  son- 
ship  (xii.  9),  as  then  the  duty  of  childlike  obedience.  And  in  this  combination 
also  the  relation  of  sonship  is  not  grounded,  as  with  Paul,  on  justification,  but 
it  rather  presupposes  TiXiiuffit,  which  is  identical  with  the  Pauline  lixaiuins 
(§  123,  c).  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  mention  of  a  begetting  of  God's 
children  on  the  part  of  God,  not  even  ii,  11,  as  Riehm  (p.  737)  yet  supposes 
(comp.  §  118,  h,  footnote  5).  If,  xii,  9,  God  is  designated  as  i  -rarrip  rui 
-xtivftiTui,  in  opposition  to  the  -xa.rifit  tns  <rapKo;  iiuu*,  He  cannot  possibly  be  so 
designated  as  the  author  of  the  new  life,  but  only  as  the  Creator  (comp.  Jas. 
L  17)  of  all  spiritual  beings,  to  which  class  angels  (i.  14)  as  Avell  as  men  belong 
(xii.  23),  only  that  the  latter,  besides  the  ■muf^a,  have  also  the  ireip%  (comp. 
§  27,  o),  begotten  by  their  natural  parents,  according  to  which  they  have  come 
from  the  loins  of  their  fathers  (vii.  5,  10).  But  to  draw  in  here  the  contrasts  of 
Traducianism  and  Creationism,  and  to  seek  to  reconcile  these  contrasts,  as 
Riehm,  p.  680,  does,  imposes  upon  our  author  thoughts  quite  foreign  to  him. 
To  regard  God  as  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  which,  moreover,  is  explained, 
without  any  recourse  to  Philo,  by  such  passages  as  EccleS.  xii.  7,  Num. 
xzvii.  16  (comp.  Riehm,  pp,  856,  857),  excludes  entirely  the  idea  of  a  begetting 
the  children  of  God. 
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different  sense  from  that  of  Paul  (comp.  §  118,  c,  footnote  7), 
be  conducted  forward  to  the  fatherly  gloiy  (ii.  10).  Only  it 
is  characteristic  that  Paul,  writing  mostly  to  Gentiles,  has  in 
his  eye  the  Roman  right  of  inheritance,  which  knows  no  dis- 
tinction between  older  and  younger  children,  while  here,  in 
conformity  with  the  Jewish  law  of  inheritance,  the  sons,  only 
in  so  far  as  they  take  the  position  of  first-born  sons,  lay  claim 
to  the  full  possessions  of  the  father  (xii.  16  :  ra  irpcoTOTOKia). 
As  Christ,  indeed,  according  to  §  118,  &,  appears  among  the 
heavenly  sons  of  God  as  the  first-bom,  so  the  Christian 
Church  is  called  eKKXTjcrla  TrpcoTOTOKcov  (xii.  23),  and  the 
words  added,  aTrojeypa/x/jLevfjyv  ev  ovpavoh,  show  unequivo- 
cally, that  to  those  who  are  already  enrolled  as  citizens  in  the 
heavenly  city  of  God  (comp.  Luke  x.  20,  and,  therewith, 
§  30,  d),  though  they  yet  wander  on  the  earth,  the  final  con- 
summation is  therewith  secured  in  virtue  of  this  right  of  the 
first-born.  As  believing  Israel  are  called  to  this  (§  117,  h), 
so  here,  too,  as  with  Peter  (§  45,  d),  the  calling  is  essentially 
a  calling  to  sonship,  which  brings  with  it  the  promise  of 
the  eternal  KK-qpovofiia  (ix.  15). 

(b)  Among  the  subjects  of  elementary  instruction  is 
reckoned,  vi.  2,  instruction  as  to  washings,  i.e.  as  to  the 
distinction  between  the  observance  of  baptism  and  Jewish 
washings  (ix.  10).  The  latter,  namely,  is  a  washing  of  the 
body  with  pure  water  (x.  23),*  which  symbolically  assures  of 
the  cleansing  of  the  conscience  from  the  consciousness  of 
guilt  (ver.  22),  inasmuch  as  there  is  connected  with  it,  quite 
as  in  the  early  apostolic  Church  (§  41,   a),  the  confession 

*  The  union  of  blood-sprinkling  with  washing  in  this  passage  seems  to  point 
to  the  consecration  of  the  priests  (comp.  Lev.  viii.  6,  30),  especially  if  the  two 
are  regarded  as  the  condition  of  drawing  near  to  God  (comp.  Riehm,  pp.  744, 
745).  But  we  have  indeed  seen,  §  123,  d,  footnote  7,  why  the  idea  of  a  general 
priesthood  cannot  occur  in  our  Epistle,  and,  in  fact,  the  uniting  of  the  two 
participial  clauses,  psfsctriffiirti  .  .  .  Kai  XtXauftirai,  is  throughout  untenable. 
The  second  belongs  rather  to  x«Ti;t;«^i»,  and  only  takes  np  again  the  former  ; 
while  in  place  of  the  sprinkling  \nih  blood,  it  puts  the  figurative  assurance  of 
its  eflBcacy  in  the  washing  of  baptism.  Gess,  p.  473  f.,  connects  both  with 
scTi;^w/<i>,  and  quite  perversely  refers  the  washing  with  pure  water  to  moral 
renewal  by  the  Spirit,  appealing  to  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25,  27.  We  have  here  rather 
the  same  view  of  baptism  as  in  Peter  (§  44,  b),  while  this  occurs  even  in  Paul, 
bat  quite  in  subordination  to  the  view  of  baptism  as  a  symbol  peculiar  to  him^ 
(§84,  a;  101,  a). 
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{ofioXoyLo)  as  the  object  of  which  Jesus  is  named  in  His 
specific  Messianic  character  (iii.  1,  iv.  14),  or  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise  hoped  for  by  Him  (x.  23).  In  baptism,  there- 
fore, just  as  in  the  early  apostolic  Church,  the  confessor  of 
the  Messiah  is  made  a  partaker  of  a  blessing  essentially 
peculiar  to  the  New  Covenant — the  forgiveness  of  sins 
(viii.  12,  X.  17,  after  Jer.  xxxi.  34)7  If  now,  according  to 
vi  2,  along  with  teaching  about  baptism  there  is  added 
teaching  about  the  laying  on  of  hands,  what  is  thereby 
thought  of  is  the  practice  common  in  the  early  apostolic 
Church  (§  41,  d),  which,  as  the  symbol  of  prayer  for  him 
who  was  being  baptized,  imparted  to  him  the  Spirit.  Those 
who,  according  to  vi.  4,  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  have 
been,  at  the  same  time,  really  made  partakers  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and  so  it  is  presupposed,  x.  29,  that  those  who  have 
been  sanctified  on  the  ground  of  the  blood  of  the  covenant, 
have,  at  the  same  time,  received  the  Spirit  of  grace.  And  so 
here  also,  as  in  the  apostolic  preaching,  along  with  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  connected  with 
baptism,  and  the  Spirit  appears,  just  as  there  (§  40,  a,  foot- 
note 1),  exclusively  as  the  principle  of  the  gifts  of  grace,  in  so 
far  as  the  signs  and  wonders  and  manifold  mighty  works, 
with  which  God  confirmed  the  preaching  of  the  ear-witnesses, 
are  traced  back  to  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  God 
distributed  according  to  His  will  (ii.  4) ;  and,  according  to 
vi.  5,  all  the  members  of  the  New  Covenant  have,  to  a 
certain  extent,  tasted  of  the  powers  of  the  Messianic  age 
(§ll7,c).« 

(c)  If,  according  to  vi.  1,  fundamental  Christian  instruction 
began   with  fierdvota,  as  formerly  the  preaching   of  Christ 

'  This  is  indeed  pre-eminently  the  heavenly  gift  which  the  Christian,  accord- 
ing to  vi.  4,  has  tasted  ;  for,  according  to  iii.  14,  they  are  made  partakers  of 
Christ  Himself,  i.e.  of  the  salvation  presented  in  His  atoning  sacrifice,  they 
have  eaten  of  the  New  Testament  altar  of  sacrifice  (xiii.  10),  i.e.  they  have  been 
made  partakers  of  the  fruit  of  the  sacrifice  offered  on  the  cross. 

•  It  is  self-evident  that  in  these  passages  the  Spirit  is  not  regarded  as  a 
person,  but  as  a  divine  power  given  to  us,  just  as  with  Paul  (§  84,  a,  foot- 
note 4).  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  easy  to  refer  the  blessing  of  the  New 
Covenant,  by  which  the  law  was  written  on  the  heart  (viii.  10,  x.  16),  back  to 
this  gilt  of  the  Spirit ;  yet  this  combination  is  not  nmdo  by  our  author,  and 
thus  on  that  account  the  Pauline  contrast  of  the  covenant  of  the  Spirit  to  the 
covenant  of  the  law  is  foreign  to  him  (comp.  §  115,  b,  footnote  3). 
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(§  21)  and  the  early  apostolic  preaching  did  (§  40,  b),  then 
there  must  have  taken  place  in  the  members  of  the  New 
Testament  Church  a  change  of  mind,  which  implied  a  turning 
away  from  dead,  i.e.  sinful  works  (§  115,  h,  footnote  6),  and 
which  must  therefore  lead  to  a  mind  well-pleasing  to  God. 
But  this  is  given  of  itself,  when,  conformably  with  the  promise 
of  the  New  Covenant  (Jer.  xxxL  33),  the  law  is  written  on 
the  heart  (viii.  10,  x.  16),  according  to  which  this  has  to  be 
regarded  as  the  abiding  tendency  of  the  heart  for  the  fulfilling 
of  the  divine  will.'  Now,  he  who  has  been  consecrated  to 
God  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  aims  steadily  after  holiness 
(xiL  14;  comp.  §  123,  h),  while  he  preserves  himself  from 
every  stain  from  new  sin,  and,  in  particular,  from  the 
heathenish  sins  (§  69,  d)  of  unchastity  both  in  and  out  of 
marriage,  and  of  covetousness  (xiii.  4,  5).  In  this  God  Him- 
self helps  him,  while  He  establishes  his  heart  by  His  grace 
(ver.  9),  and  accompanies  him  in  every  way  (ver.  25);  but, 
in  particular,  while  by  His  fatherly  chastisement  in  times  of 
trial  He  draws  His  true  children  to  an  ever  fuller  participa- 
tion in  His  holiness  (xii.  5-10),  and  so  works  in  them  the 
peace-bringing  fruits  of  righteousness,  i.e.  the  kind  of  life 
well-pleasing  to  God  (ver.  11),^°  which  makes  every  sorrow 
to  be  to  Him  an  object  of  joy  (comp.  §  46,  d;  55,  c).  So 
God  Himself  here  also  makes  the  Christians  ready  for  every 
good  work,  to  do  His  will,  while  He  works  in  them  what  is 
well-pleasing  to  Him  through  Christ  (xiii.  21),  whom  He  has 
even  on  that  account,  on  the  ground  of  the  blood  of  the  New 
Testament  covenant,  made  to  be  the  chief  Shepherd  of  His 
own  people  (ver.  20;  comp.  §  121,  d),  so  that  He  now  by 
His  royal  and  priestly  activity  may  help  them  in  their  trials 

•  On  this  account  everything  depends  here  also  on  the  tendency  of  the  heart, 
just  as  §  26,  c,  and  in  the  early  apostolic  teaching  (§  47,  a;  55,  6),  because  God 
searches  the  deepest  depths  of  the  heart  (iv.  12,  13).  Only  with  a  true,  i.e.  an 
upright  heart,  can  one  draw  near  to  God  (x.  22).  The  deadly  sin  of  unbelief,  OT 
of  falling  away,  can  come  only  from  an  evil  heart  (iii.  12  ;  comp.  §  125,  d, 
footnote  9). 

^*  The  peace  of  the  soul  must  there  make  its  appearance,  where  the  state  of 
being  well-pleasing  to  God,  i.e.  of  righteousness,  has  been  established  in  the 
man,  when  he  has  a  good  conscience,  t>  tran*  xxXus  iiXa*  inaffrfi^triai  (xiii.  18). 
And  hence  also  God,  who  works  all  that  pertains  to  this  in  men  (ver.  21),  is 
called  the  God  of  Peace  (ver.  20),  and  Melchisedec,  the  King  of  Righteousness, 
is  at  the  same  time  called  the  King  of  Peace  (viL  2). 
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(ii.   18),  and  give  them  at  the  proper  time  help  from  the 
throne  of  grace  (iv.  16).^^ 

(d)  Among  the  blessings  of  the  New  Covenant,  this  also  is 
mentioned  in  the  prophecy  (Jer.  xxxi.  34),  that  the  knowledge 
of  God  shall  be  alike  and  common  to  all  (viii.  11).  The 
author  is  naturally  thereby  thinking  of  the  perfect  revelation 
of  God  made  in  the  words  of  God  by  the  Son  (i.  1),  and 
which  ought  to  have  already  fitted  even  the  readers  in  an 
ordinary  way  to  be  able  to  be  teachers  (v,  12).  For  they 
also  have  tasted  the  good  word  of  God,  which  guarantees  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  in  the  New  Covenant  (vi.  5) ;  they 
have  obtained  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  (x.  26  :  eTriyvwat^i 
T^9  d\7j6ela<s),  and  are  therefore  enlightened  (vi.  4,  x.  32  : 
^(i)Tcar6evTe<; ;  comp.  §  1 0  7,  a).  But  there  are  different  stages 
in  the  revelation  of  the  New  Testament  word  of  God,  as 
there  are  in  the  knowledge  wrought  by  it.  The  introductory 
parts,  the  elements  of  the  word  of  God,  or  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  Christ  (v.  12 :  ra  aroi'x^eia  t?)9  «/3%^?  tmv  Xoylcov 
Tov  &€ov;  comp.  vi.  1  :  6  t^9  ap'^rj'i  rov  XpccrTov  X070?),  are 
designated  by  the  author,  as  by  Paul  (§  102,  b),  figuratively 
as  milk  (v.  1 2),  as  it  is  suitable  for  vrjinoL  (ver.  1 3),  in  contrast 
to  the  strong  meat,  which  the  reXeioi  can  bear  (ver.  14;  comp. 
reXeioTi]!},  vi.  1).  This  fundamental  teaching  consists,  accord- 
ing to  vi.  1,  2,  in  the  preaching  of  repentance  and  faith,  with 
which  evangelical  preaching  began  (Mark  i.  1 5  ;  comp.  Acts 
xvii  30,  31,  and  with  that  §  61,  a;  19,  4),  in  instruction 
about  baptism  and  the  laying  on  of  hands  (note  h),  and  about 
eschatological  events.      By  the    strong    meat,  on   the  other 

^'  In  what  way  God  carries  on  this  His  work  of  grace  through  Christ  our  Epistle 
gives  no  hint,  only  it  is  certain  that  the  Pauline  doctrine  so  richly  developed 
of  the  living  fellowship  with  Christ  and  the  work  of  His  Spirit  in  the  Christian 
(§  84,  86)  remains  foreign  to  it.  But  He  naturally  does  it  in  this  way,  that  He 
equips  His  servants  to  speak  such  words  of  exhortation  as  this  Epistle  contains  ; 
and  finally,  all  are  required  in  the  most  pressing  terms  to  keep  each  other  from 
falling  away  (iii.  12,  13),  and  to  advance  in  good  works  (x.  24).  In  this  sense 
it  is  in  particular  the  duty  of  those  who  are  over  them  to  watch  for  their  souls 
(xiii.  17),  and  the  church  assemblies  is  the  place  where  such  exhortations  are 
addressed  (x.  25),  and  they  are  therefore  to  listen  to  the  one  and  not  to  forsake 
the  other.  Along  with  this,  good  example  is  particularly  to  be  attended  to,  as 
exercising  a  wholesome  influence  (xii.  12,  13),  as  evil  example  has  a  tempting 
influence  (ver.  15),  and  therefore  the  author  does  not  weary  to  present  the 
example  of  the  heroes  of  the  faith,  who  look  down  on  Christians  in  their  fight 
(xii.  1),  their  departed  leaders  (xiii.  7),  and  even  Christ  Himself  (xii,  2,  3). 
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hand,  by  which  the  author  seeks  (vL  1),  with  God's  help 
(vi.  3),  to  lead  on  those  readers,  who  at  any  rate  have  not 
kept  behind  at  the  stage  of  vrjirioTtj^,  and  have  become  dull  of 
mind  (v.  11—13),  on  the  supposition  of  the  zeal  for  reXetoTi;? 
quickened  in  them  afresh  by  his  exhortations,  he  evidently 
means  those  deeper  instructions  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
New  Covenant  to  the  Old,  which  our  Epistle  furnishes." 

§  125.  The  Duty  of  tlie  New  Testament  Covenant. 

The  duty  of  the  New  Testament  covenant  is  the  inflexible 
holding  fast  the  hope  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  covenant 
promise  guaranteed  in  the  New  Covenant,  and  this  is  not 
possible  without  faith  (a).  This  faith,  which  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  all  the  pious  of  the  Old  Covenant,  is  in 
the  New  Covenant  a  firm  confidence  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
covenant  promise,  and  a  confident  persuasion  of  the  saving 
facts,  by  which  that  fulfilment  is  guaranteed  according  to  the 
gospel  proclamation  (6).  In  this  faith  consists  essentially 
that  state  of  mind  well-pleasing  to  God,  on  the  firm  keeping 
hold  of  which  in  enduring  patience  depends  participation  in 
the  perfected  salvation  (c).  But  sin  is  simply  unbelief,  and 
falling  away  from  faith  is  the  sin  which  never  can  be  for- 
given, because  it  gives  evidence  of  final  hardening  (d). 

(a)  If  the  members  of  the  New  Testament  covenant  are 
so  highly  privileged,  that  they  are  fit  to  obtain  directly  the 
Old  Testament  promise  (§  123,  c,  footnote  5),  then  the  hope 
of  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise  is  their  distinguishing  mark. 
They  are  designated  as  those  who  have  fled  to  seize  firmly 
the  hope  presented  for  their  immediate  grasp  (vi  18)  in  the 
promise  confirmed   by  an  oath   (ver.  17).^     Thus  this  strong 

'-  That  there  is  no  reference  here  to  the  contrast  between  */<rTif  and  yiZais, 
as  Kostlin  (compare  1854,  pp.  403,  404),  Riehm,  pp.  783-785,  has  abundantly 
proved.  All  these  deeper  instructions  have  but  the  practical  tendency  to 
strengthen  the  hope  that  what  was  left  unrealized  in  the  Old  will  be  perfected 
in  tiie  New  Covenant.  But  that  leads  on  to  the  explanation  of  the  duty  of  the 
New  Testament  covenant,  on  tlie  fulfilment  of  which  participation  in  this 
perfection  depends. 

^  If  this  hope  is  compared  to  an  anchor,  which  is  firm  and  reliable,  because  it 
reaches  into  the  heavenly  Holiest  (ver.  19),  whither  Christ  as  our  xfSipeftai  has 
gone  (ver.  20),  it  is  implied  in  this  that  this  hope  rests  on  the  heavenly  high- 
priesthood  of  Christ.     For  this  is  indeed  the  new  priesthood  promised  for  the 
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emphasizing  of  the  hope  was,  no  doubt,  occasioned  by  the 
fact  that  the  hope  of  the  readers  was  getting  weaker 
(§  111,  a) ;  it  reminds  us  thus  so  very  much  of  the  central 
position  of  hope  with  Peter  (§  51),  and  is  so  closely  connected 
with  the  whole  fundamental  view  of  the  author,  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  peculiarities  of  his  method  of 
teaching,  to  see  in  the  Messianic  hope,  i.e.  in  the  hope  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Old  Covenant  relationship  guaranteed  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Messiah,  the  characteristic  privilege  of 
Christians.  Therefore  also  the  uninterrupted  holding  fast  of 
the  glad  confidence  {irapprja-la;  corap,  x.  35),  and  of  the  high 
pre-eminence  in  it  (/cau;^i;/ta),  which  such  a  hope  gives,  is 
the  condition  of  belonging  to  God's  New  Testament  family 
(iii.  6  ;  comp.  §  1 1 7,  &) ;  and  thus  the  unwavering  holding 
fast  (comp.  X.  23)  of  an  assured  hope  (corap.  vL  11 :  r]  irXr)- 
po<f>opla  T77«?  eXTTiSo?)  is  the  New  Testament  covenant  duty.* 
Only  to  those  who  look  for  the  return  of  Messiah  with  such 
a  hope  can  He  appear  as  the  Saviour  (ix.  28).  A  firm 
confidence  (viroa-raa-i^),  however,  is  required  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  duty,  and  hence  the  uninterrupted  holding  fast 
of  that  confidence,  and  also  of  the  glad  hope  itself  (iii.  6), 
can  be  reckoned  (ver.  14)  the  condition  of  participation  in 
Christ,  i.e.  in  the  blessings  of  the  New  Covenant  procured  by 
Him  (§  124,  b).  Such  a  confidence  is  now  the  iria-Ta  eVi  0e6v, 
which  is  designated  (vi.  1)  tlie  fundamental  article  of  evan- 

Messianic  time,  with  which  the  perfect  atonement,  and  therefore  the  full 
realization  of  the  object  of  the  covenant,  was  brought  into  view  (vii.  19). 
According  to  x.  23,  also,  Christians  confess  the  final  consummation  hoped  for, 
which  by  the  addition  vtffris  yap  i  irayyitXaftttei  marked  out  as  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise,  and  which,  in  conformity  with  the  connection  with  vv,  19-21, 
is  based  on  the  exaltation  of  the  Messianic  High  Priest. 

*  The  hope  itself  must  not  be  regarded  as  this  covenant  duty,  as  neither  must 
it  be  regarded,  with  Riehm,  p.  751,  as  the  condition  for  drawing  near  to  God. 
For,  vii  19,  it  is  not  the  subjective  hope,  as  iii.  6,  vi.  11,  but,  according  to  a 
well-known  metonymy,  as  vi.  18,  x.  23,  the  res  speraia  that  is  meant,  the 
perfect  priesthood,  namely,  and  the  perfect  atonement  given  with  it  as  the 
object  of  the  hope  directed  to  the  setting  up  of  the  New  Covenant  (comp. 
§  116,  a).  Just  so  is  Christ,  vi.  20,  our  trpiipofta,  and  therefore  by  Him,  and  not  by 
our  hope,  is  the  way  to  God  prepared,  although  that  hope  is  yet  in  that  objective 
sense  (as  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  hoped  for :  fi  irp»»ufiiin  Ix^'n)  compared 
to  an  anchor,  because  as  the  latter  rests  immoveably  on  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  so  hope  has  its  guarantee,  which  cannot  be  shaken,  in  tlie  heavenly 
Holiest,  when  the  work  of  redemption  is  completed  (comp.  footnote  1). 
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gelical  preaching ;  for  such  preaching  begins  with  the 
announcement  that  God,  by  sending  Messiah,  has  guaranteed 
the  fulfilment  of  His  promise.  But  faith  is  expressly- 
explained,  xi.  1,  as  a  firm  confidence  of  things  hoped  for 
(i\tri^ofM€v(ov  viroaraai'i),  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  persua- 
sion of  unseen  things  (Trpay/xdrcov  e\e7^o<?  ov  pkeir-Ofievoiv), 
which  makes  the  things  as  sure  as  though  they  were  seen 
(ver.  27).' 

(&)  Faith,  as  it  is  described,  xi.  1,  has  been  the  mark  of  all 
the  holy  from  the  beginning  (ver.  2).  According  to  the 
various  promises  which  these  receive,  the  iXiri^ofieva  and  the 
ov  ^X€7r6fi€va  were  ever  very  various,  but  the  nature  of  faith 
was  not  thereby  altered.*  "With  the  members  of  the  New 
Covenant,  the  sum  of  the  iXTn^o/jueva,  in  reference  to  which 

'  There  is  here  therefore  also  implied  in  the  idea  of  trl^Tn  both  a  confident 
trust  on  the  faithfulness  (xi.  11  ;  comp.  x.  23)  and  the  power  (ver.  19)  of  God, 
who  both  will  and  can  fulfil  His  promise  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  confident 
persuasion  of  things  not  perceptible  to  the  senses,  as,  e.g.,  the  creation  of  the 
world,  in  which  the  visible  was  expressly  called  into  existence  by  the  invisible 
creative  word  of  God,  and  not  made  of  things  perceptible  to  the  senses,  that  it 
might  remain  an  object  of  faith  (ver.  3).  As  the  former  trust  is  connected  with 
the  -rapptKria  of  hope,  so  the  latter  thorough  persuasion  has  to  do  with  its 
rXtipaipapici.  The  close  connection  of  faith  with  hope  gives  its  peculiar  colour 
to  the  idea  of  faith  in  our  Epistle,  and  puts  it  very  near  to  the  Petrine  idea 
(§  44,  a,  footnote  2).  Neither  does  rtim:  include  hope  (comp.  Usteri,  p.  256), 
nor  does  the  latter  take  its  place  (comp.  Banr,  p.  252) ;  but  neither  is  it  a 
manifestation  and  evidence  of  faith,  nor  its  flower  and  crown  (comp.  Riehm, 
pp.  709,  752) ;  for  faith  even  presupposes  hope  if  it  is  a  waiting  for  the  ix^4Zi/it*x 
(xL  1).  Faith  is  rather  the  only  condition  under  which  the  fast  holding  of 
hope,  and  therewith  the  fulfilment  of  the  covenant  duty,  is  possible. 

*  With  Abel  and  Enoch,  faith  was  the  conviction  of  God's  existence,  and  of 
His  retribution  (ver.  6)  in  general.  Noah  already  possessed  a  divine  word  of 
promise  (ver.  7  :  ;^/>»i,a«T/»^^i/f),  so  that  with  him  the  conviction  of  its  truth  coin- 
cided with  trust  in  its  fulfilment.  Sarah  and  Abraham  relied  on  the  promise  of 
the  posterity  assured  to  them  in  the  son  of  promise  (ver.  11,  xii.  17-19) ;  Isaac 
and  Jacob,  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  blessing  given  them  by  word  of  mouth  (vv. 
20,  21) ;  all  the  patriarchs,  on  the  possession  of  the  promised  land  (vv.  8,  9,  22). 
But  as  Abraham,  according  to  §  115,  a,  already  possessed  the  same  promise, 
whose  fulfilment  should  have  been  brought  about  by  the  Old  Covenant,  but  was 
actually  brought  about  by  the  New,  the  faith  of  all  the  patriarchs  already  kept 
the  fulfilment  of  this  highest  promise  in  view  (vv.  13-16  ;  comp.  ver.  10),  with 
which  the  conviction  of  the  reality  of  the  unseen  heavenly  fatherland  was  given 
(w.  13,  15),  and  so  all  the  other  heroes  of  faith  (ver.  39),  when  their  faith  could 
rest  on  promises  in  detail,  for  the  fulfilment  of  which  they  survived  (ver.  33),  as 
the  examples  in  vv.  28-31  show.  Even  in  the  case  of  Christ  Himself,  the  joy 
of  His  heavenly  exaltation  set  before  Him  as  reward,  was  the  object  of  that  faith 
of  His  which  is  our  example  (xii.  2  ;  comp.  §  120,  d). 

VOL.  II.  P 
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they  had  a  sure  confidence,  is  nothing  else  than  the  contents 
of  the  covenant  promise,  whose  fulfilment  had  been  guaranteed 
to  them  by  the  setting  up  of  the  New  Covenant:  the  ov 
^Xe-rrofieva,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  institutions  and  blessings 
of  salvation  presented  in  this  covenant,  in  reference  to  which 
they  were  thoroughly  persuaded  by  the  gospel  proclamation. 
If  the  former  was  given  with  the  relation  in  which  faith 
stands  to  hope  (note  a),  it  is  then  confirmed  by  iv.  2,  according 
to  which  the  word  of  the  promise,  which  was  the  same  in  the 
Old  Covenant  as  it  is  in  the  New,  did  not  profit  the  hearers,  if  it 
was  not  united  to  them,  if  it  was  not  appropriated  by  them  by 
faith,  i.e.  by  trust  on  the  promise  given  in  it.  But  that  the 
ov  ^CTTOfieva  are  not  the  realities  of  the  invisible  (heavenly) 
world  (Pfleiderer,  p.  352  [E.  T.  ii.  80]),  is  clear  from  x.  22, 
according  to  which  the  ifkripo^opLa  irlareax;  can  exist  only 
when  we  have  acknowledged  Jesus  as  the  perfect  High  Priest 
(ver.  21),  and  His  blood  as  the  means  by  which  the  way  to 
God  is  opened  up  (vv.  19,  20).*  Since,  now,  this  is  even 
the  contents  of  the  New  Testament  proclamation,  everything 
depends  on  the  firm  conviction  of  the  truth  of  this  pro- 
clamation, and  such  conviction  is  demanded,  if  the  regard 
to  the  New  Testament  proclamation,  required  ii.  1,  is  accounted 
for  by  the  greatest  confidence  in  it  possible  (vv.  3,  4),  and 
the  turning  away  from  it  is  characterized  as  a  sin  against 
Him  who  speaks  from  heaven  (xii.  2  5 ;  comp.  §  116,  h, 
footnote  3). 

(c)  This  faith,  as  it  has  become  the  mark  of  all  the  holy,  is 
the  mind  which  is  specifically  well -pleasing  to  God,  and 
therefore  the  principal  element  in  huKaioavvr}.  Without  faith 
it  is  impossible  to  please  God  (xi.  6  ;  comp.  x.  38) ;  by  faith 

*  And  thus  it  is  plain  why  Christ  is  not  spoken  of  directly  as  the  object  of 
faith  ;  but  this  is  neither  because  He  here  furnishes  the  pattern  of  faith 
(Biedermann,  p.  249),  nor  is  it  because  He  has  won  for  faith  its  full  contents 
(in  the  sense  of  Pfleiderer,  p.  352  [E.  T.  ii.  83]).  As  He  who  is  and  abides 
Tincbangeably  what  He  has  become  for  Christians  by  His  exaltation  to  be  the 
Messianic  High  Priest,  then,  according  to  the  connection  of  xiii.  8,  it  is  He  on 
whom  the  demand  of  an  abiding  trust  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  (ver.  7)  is 
made  to  rest.  But  just  because  this  is  ever  the  main  side  of  tritrns  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  while  the  other,  the  being  thoroughly  persuaded,  is  but  the 
presupposition  for  it,  the  Pauline  formula  cannot  here  be  impressed.  But  that 
faith  is  here  the  persistent  striving  after  eternal  blessings  (Schenkel,  p.  127  f.); 
is  decidedly  incorrect. 
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all  the  holy  ones  of  the  Old  Covenant  have  had  a  good  witness 
borne  them  in  God's  word  of  the  Old  Testament,  i.e.  by  God 
Himself  (xi.  39  ;  comp.  ver.  2) ;  nay,  through  faith  Abel  had 
a  good  witness  borne  him,  that  he  was  well-pleasing  {ZUaio<i) 
to  God  (xi.  4) ;  and  Noah,  who  is  the  first  expressly  said  to 
be  SiKaio<i  in  the  Old  Testament  (Gen.  vi.  9),  has  gotten  this 
righteousness  Kara  iria-Tiv  (xi  7).®  Only  believers,  therefore, 
can  enter  into  God's  rest  (iv.  3),  and  inherit  eternal  life 
(x.  38,  39),  as  even  the  law  showed  in  the  ease  of  the  pious 
of  the  Old  Covenant  (vi.  15),  that  the  inheritance  of  the 
promise  could  be  obtained  only  by  faith  (ver.  12).''^  Along 
with  TTiVrt?  in  this  passage,  fiaKpodvfiia  is  mentioned  (comp. 
ver.  15),  which,  as  in  Jas.  v.  10,  Col.  i.  11,  designates  that 
endurance,  by  which  faith  is  verified  in  the  apparent  delay  in 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise.  If  sufferings,  moreover,  are 
added,  which  seem  to  stand  in  sharpest  contradiction  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise,  then  there  is  need  of  patience 
(i/TTo/Movi] :  xiL  1,  7;  comp.  §  30,  a;  46,  d ;  55,  c),  which, 
just  like  faith,  is  therefore  the  condition  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  (x.  36),  because  it  is  needed  to  preserve  the 
joyfulness  of  hope  (ver.    35).      According   to   ver,   36,  this 

^  It  requires  no  proof  to  show  that  the  righteousness  imputed  to  faith  by  grace 
in  the  Paiiline  sense  is  not  meant  here,  as  this  idea  is  not  only  awanting  in  our 
Epistle,  but  is  excluded  by  the  analogies,  and  by  other  presuppositions,  from 
the  complete  idea  of  rtXtiufis  (comp.  §  123,  c).  It  is  not,  moreover,  involved  in 
the  passage  that  J/*a<«a-«/v»j  was  wrought  in  Noah  by  God,  inasmuch  as,  according 
to  the  explicit  statement,  he  earned  it  by  his  own  conduct.  And  therefore  the 
Gospel  may  be  called  a  xiyai  "iixatafuizs  (v.  13),  inasmuch  as  by  its  proclamation 
this  mind  weU-pleasing  to  God  is  quickened.  How  far  the  author  is  from  the 
Pauline  idea  of  justification  by  faith,  x.  38  shows  very  clearly,  where  the  passage 
Hab.  iL  4,  quoted  in  favour  of  it  by  Paul  (Gal.  iiL  11 ;  Rom.  i.  17),  is  so  used 
by  him,  differing  in  this  from  Paul,  but  agreeing  with  the  original  sense  of  the 
passage,  that  i*  •x'ttTtut  is  separated  from  •  iixam;,  and  thus  the  essence  of 
hxcuervtyi  is  placed  in  trirnt,  Comp.  the  excellent  exposition  of  Pfleiderer, 
p.  356  f.  [E,  T.  ii.  85]. 

'  Here  is  shown  quite  the  difference  between  this  conception  of  the  idea  of  faith 
and  the  Pauline,  as  the  latter  receives  its  specific  expression  in  the  doctrine  of 
justification.  For  there  faith  is  plainly  confidence  in  the  salvation  cUready 
given  in  Christ,  and  is  therefore  the  condition  of  justification  realized  presently. 
But  in  this  form  it  is  something  specifically  peculiar  to  Christianity,  as  the  justi- 
fying faith  of  Abraham,  as  to  its  nature,  but  not  as  to  its  object,  as  is  partly  the 
case  in  our  Epistle  (comp.  note  b,  footnote  4),  was  identical  with  it.  And  the 
dispensation  of  the  law  forms  altogether  the  contrast  to  the  dispensation  of  faith 
of  Christianity  (comp.  §  82). 
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patience  is  the  will  of  God,  i.e.  what  He  specifically  requires 
in  the  IN'ew  Covenant.* 

{d)  The  more  that  the  essence  of  righteousness  for  our 
author  consists  in  faith,  the  more  is  there  but  one  sin  pre- 
eminently designated  as  sin  simply,  and  that  is  a  falling  away 
from  faith  (xii  4,  iii.  13).  Even  the  first  generation  of  the 
covenant  people  did  not  obtain  the  promise  on  account  of  their 
sin  (iii.  16,  17),  and  this  sin  was  their  disobedience  to  the 
divine  requirement  of  faith  (ver.  18  ;  comp.  iv.  6,  xi.  31),  i.e. 
their  unbelief  (iii.  19).^  Thus  the  cowardly  shrinking  from 
faith  is  now  (x.  38,  39 :  vTroarokri)  a  despising  of  God 
speaking  from  heaven  (xii.  25);  it  is  even  a  falling  away  from 
the  living  God  (iii.  12),  and  even  a  sin  of  fornication  in  the 
sense  of  the  Old  Testament  (xii.  16,  and  along  with  it 
§  1 1 7,  6),  inasmuch  as  one  prefers  the  promise  of  the  world  to 
His  service  and  the  service  of  His  promise  (comp.  Jas.  iv.  4, 
and  therewith  §  5  5,  a).  But  the  falling  away  of  such  as  have 
gotten  the  knowledge  of  salvation  in  Christ  (x.  26),  and  have 
experienced  all  His  blessings  (vi.  4-6),^**  is  therewith  charac- 
terized as  a  sin,  which  is  yet  more  terrible  than  that  of  frivolous 
disobedience,  for  which,  under  the  Old  Covenant,  death  was 
assigned  (x.  28);  it  is  a  daring  sin,  a  wilful  sinning  against 

•  According  to  the  connection  of  ver.  36  with  vy.  38,  39,  patience  is  nothing 
else  at  bottom  than  faith  proved  in  suffering  (vv.  32-34),  a  faith  which  does  not 
timorously  shrink  back  in  the  trial  of  affliction,  and  does  not  grow  weak  (xii.  3). 
The  faith  of  the  pious,  mentioned  xi.  35-38,  consisted  in  fact  in  this  patience, 
which  endures  even  to  death  (xii.  4),  and  bears  willingly  the  reproach  of  Christ 
(xiiL  13 ;  comp.  xL  26),  as  Christ  has  Himself  given  us  an  example  therein 
(xii.  2,  3). 

8  As  with  Peter  (§  44,  a,  e),  and  in  one  respect  at  least  with  Paul  (§  82,  d),  so 
here  too,  the  want  of  faith,  which  is  the  condition  for  the  perfecting  of  salva- 
tion (iv.  3),  is  qualified  as  disobedience  (ver.  11) ;  a-s,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
faith  which  secures  the  final  salvation  is  qualified  as  obedience  towards  Christ 
(v.  9).  Hence  only  an  evil  heart  can  lead  to  such  unbelief  (iiL  12  :  Kcifiia,  Tanpa 
aTtfria,!  ;  comp.  §  124,  c,  footnote  9),  a  heart  which  is  hardened  by  the  deceit  of 
sin  (ver.  13  ;  comp.  vv.  8,  15,  iv.  7).  If  even  one,  growing  indifferent  to  the 
salvation  offered  in  the  perfect  revelation  of  God  (iL  3),  falls  short  of  the  grace 
of  God  (xii,  15),  and  with  a  profane  mind  gives  up  (xii.  16)  his  birthright,  as 
Esau  (§  124,  a),  for  earthly  blessings  {i.e.  in  conformity  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  readers,  for  deliverance  from  the  persecutions  which  afflicted  the  Christians), 
he  will  so  relax  the  zeal  to  obtain  the  covenant  promise  (iv.  11),  and  therewith 
the  zeal  to  keep  hold  of  the  hope  (vi.  11,  12),  that  by  disobedience  he  ceases  to 
fulfil  the  duty  of  faith,  which  alone  leads  to  a  holding  fast  the  hope. 

'"  By  such  a  falling  away  Christ  is  crucified  afresh,  while  the  character  of 
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better  knowledge  and  conscience  (eicovaiai<i  d/juipTdveiv),  for 
which  there  is  no  more  any  sacrifice,  but  only  the  avenging 
judgment  over  the  enemies  of  God  (vv.  26,  27).  There  is 
therefore  even  in  the  New  Covenant,  as  in  the  Old  (§  115,  &), 
a  malignant  sin  for  which  its  atoning  institute  is  not  available, 
and  which  can  hence  never  be  forgiven,  like  the  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  of  which  Jesus  speaks  (§  22,  b),  because  he 
who  commits  it  can  no  more  be  renewed  to  repentance  (vi. 
4-6),  as  even  Esau  found  no  more  room  for  /xerdvoia 
(xii  17)." 

§  126.  The  Fulfilment  of  the  Covenant  Promise. 

Although  the  perfect  salvation  is  but  a  getting  possession 
of  the  Old  Covenant  promise,  yet  may  it,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
connected  with  the  fulfilment  of  covenant  duty,  be  also 
regarded  as  wages  (a).  The  immediately  impending  judg- 
ment of  God  decides  as  to  the  bestowal  of  this  salvation,  the 
day  of  which  judgment  is  ushered  in  with  the  overthrow  of 
the  world,  and  brings  everlasting  destruction  to  all  the  enemies 
of  God  (J).  But  to  believers  Christ  appears  as  the  deliverer 
from  this  destruction,  and  leads  their  souls  to  eternal  life  (c). 
Then  begins  the  final  consummation  in  the  unchangeable 
kingdom  of  God,  when  the  risen  in  the  heavenly  city  of  God 
see  God  in  glory  and  in  eternal  Sabbath  festival  (<Q. 

(a)  While  the  patriarchs  (xi.  13),  and  all  believers  of  the 
Old  Covenant  (ver.  39),  did  not  really  receive  the  promise,  as 
they  had  first  to  be  perfected  by  the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ 

His  death  as  the  sin-offering  of  the  New  Covenant,  on  which  all  Christian  hope 
rests,  is  denied  ;  and  as  with  unbelievers  it  is  declared  to  he  the  death  of  a  trans- 
gressor (vi.  6),  the  Son  of  God  is  therefore  trampled  under  foot,  while  the  blood 
of  the  covenant  is  regarded  as  unclean,  and  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  is  despised, 
while  it  is  declared  to  be  a  misleading,  false  spirit,  which  misleads  the  Church 
which  believes  on  Messiah  (x.  29). 

*^  This  impossibility  is  represented,  to  be  sure,  under  the  figure  vi.  7,  8,  as 
the  result  of  a  divine  sentence  of  rejection  ;  but  iii.  13  shows  that  only  the  divine 
judgment  of  hardening  is  thereby  meant  (§  29,  d ;  91,  c),  by  which  the  hearts 
which  are  given  over  to  sin,  become  in  the  end  so  hardened  by  the  deceitfulness 
of  sin,  or  so  harden  themselves  (iii.  8,  16,  iv.  7),  that  a  return  is  no  longer 
possible.  But  if  the  members  of  the  Church  generally  could  fall  away,  it  follows 
that  the  reversion  of  the  heavenly  perfection,  which  became  theirs  in  virtue  of 
the  right  of  the  first-born  (xii.  23  ;  comp.  §  124,  a),  is  not  irrevocable. 
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(ver.  40),  the  members  of  the  New  Covenant  have  this 
advantage  over  them,  that  they  are  fitted  and  destined  to 
receive  directly  the  perfect  salvation  promised.^  But  now,  as 
the  definite  obtaining  of  the  promise  remains  dependent  on 
the  fulfilment  of  New  Testament  covenant  duty  (x.  36 ; 
comp.  §  125,  c),  so  this  too  can  be  conceived  of  as  wages  for 
this  fulfilment  (ver.  35 :  /uLiadairoSoa-ia).  To  be  sure,  the 
reward  is  but  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  given  of  His  own 
free  will,  and  the  service  is  nothing  else  but  holding  fast  the 
joyful  confidence  of  this  fulfilment  (irapprjaLo)  :  but  after  that 
God  had  once,  in  a  new  covenant,  as  at  all  times  (xi.  6  : 
fii(r6a7roB6T7]<i),  connected  the  fulfilment  of  His  promise  with 
the  fulfilment  of  a  definite  duty  (comp.  x.  36  :  to  OiXrjfia  rov 
Oeov),  a  relation  of  reward  is  ever  again  presented,  which 
may  now  be  available  for  the  performance  of  this  duty 
(comp.  §  32).  As  Moses  looked  to  the  recompense  of  reward 
(xi,  26),  as  Christ  Himself  endured  the  cross  in  view  of  the 
reward  set  before  Him  (xii.  2),  so  can  the  Christian  give  up 
the  earthly  in  view  of  the  higher  reward  (x.  34).^ 

(&)  If  there  is  a  reward  of  wages,  there  is  also  naturally  a 
retributive  punishment  (ii.  2  :  fiLo-OaTroBoa-ia),  and  which  of 
the  two  is  to  be  given  to  each  individual  is  decided  by  the 
last  judgment,  which  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity 

^  As  the  possession  of  the  Holy  Land  promised  to  Abraham  (xi.  8),  so  here 
this  perfect  salvation  is  designated  as  their  everlasting  possession  (ix.  15)  ;  but 
as,  according  to  §  124,  o,  this  salvation  is  regarded  as  the  portion  of  the  Christian 
as  a  child,  here  the  idea  of  xXnfiDiofiia,,  which,  moreover,  elsewhere  occurs,  as 
in  Peter  {§  50,  c),  for  the  inheritance  promised  to  believers  (vi.  12 :  a/  .  .  . 
KXupefifiouvrtf  ras  'frayyiXla;  ;  COmp.  i.  14  :  KXripov^fitT*  riiy  ruTnpiat),  passes  over 
into  that  of  heirsliip  (comp.  vi.  17).  It  agrees  with  this  that  the  Son  is 
appointed  to  be  tcXtipovifies,  and  as  such  has  received  a  name  higher  than  the 
angels  (i.  2);  so  also  xii.  17,  according  to  which  Esau  wished  to  inherit  his 
father's  blessing.  As,  moreover,  from  the  point  of  view  of  hope,  by  which  the 
Christian  even  now  possesses  what  is  allotted  to  him  as  a  sure  possession  in  the 
future  (§  117,  d),  Christians  can  even  now  be  designated  as  xXvpiviftai  rnt 
Wayytxiat  (vi.  17),  although  the  special  xXtiptnitt7*  oi  ih.Q  promise  (=  Xa/t^KHn  : 
ix.  15  ;  fTiruxti*:  vi.  15  ;  xi.  33  ;  xo/iiZiffeci :  x.  36)  is  inherited  only  through 
irUrit  and  fiaxpaSufiia  (vi.  12).  Just  SO  Isaac  and  Jacob  are  said  to  be  fellow- 
possessors  of  the  promise  with  Abraham,  which  they  have  not  yet  received 
(xi.  9  ;  comp.  1  Pet.  iii.  7,  and  therewith  §  51,  c). 

*  This  is  but  the  same  doctrine  of  retribution  which  we  found  in  the  early 
apostolic  system  of  doctrine  (§  51,  d ;  57,  b),  and  even  in  Paul  (§  98,  c).  It 
does  not  even  go  beyond  that,  when,  vi.  10,  it  is  traced  to  the  retributive 
righteousness  of  God,  that  He  does  not  leave  out  of  His  regard  those  doings  of  a 
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announces  as  Kplfia  alcovtov  (vi.  2).  To  this  judgment  God 
has  reserved  retributive  punishment  (x.  30),  and  His  judg- 
ment is  dreadful  (ver.  31)  and  unavoidable  (xii.  25).  He 
brings  upon  those  who  have  fallen  away,  and  upon  all  the 
enemies  of  God  (irrrepavTioi),  the  aircoXeia  (x.  39),  wliioh, 
according  to  ix.  27,  is  not  only  bodily  death,  but  in  every 
case  something  more  dreadful  (x.  28,  29),  and  it  is  repeatedly 
represented  as  a  consuming  fire  (ver.  27,  xii.  29;  comp.  vi.  8). 
If  by  this  figure  of  the  Old  Testament  (Deut.  iv.  24,  ix.  3) 
fire  can  be  taken  as  the  current  symbol  of  the  divine  wrath, 
then  the  repeated  reference  to  its  consuming  energy  can  only 
be  so  understood,  that  that  destruction  is  no  longer  considered 
simply,  as  §  34,  c,  99,  &,  as  an  abiding  of  the  soul  in  death, 
but  as  a  sort  of  potential  death,  as  a  torturing  form  of  destruc- 
tion.^ But  this  judgment  does  not  follow  immediately  on  the 
death  of  any  one,  as  has  been  concluded  from  ix.  27  (comp. 
also  Biedermann,  p.  300  ;  Pfleiderer,  p.  362  [E.  T.  ii.  91]); 
but  there  is  a  day  which,  as  the  judgment-day  of  God  known 
in  the  Old  Testament  (comp.  §  40,  d ;  64,  h),  is  spoken  of 
as  simply  the  day  (x.  2  5),  and  it  appears  from  the  connection 
of  xii.  26  with  vv.  25,  29,  that  this  day  is  introduced  with  the 
last  great  shaking  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth  (ver.  26,  after 
Hag.   ii.    7),   ie.   with  the  overthrow  of  the    present   world 

man  by  which  he  fulfils  his  covenant  duty  ;  but  to  him  who  has  hitherto 
approved  himself  (even  though  it  may  be  but  in  one  respect),  He  gives  help  for 
yet  future  confirmation  (ver.  9),  although  the  attainment  of  this  goal  over 
remains  dependent  on  his  further  conduct  (vv.  11,  12).  There  is  therefore  here 
no  ground  aflbrded,  with  Ritschl,  ii.  p,  116,  to  conceive,  on  grounds  of  purely 
dogmatic  considerations,  God's  righteousness  to  be  determined  by  the  logical 
results  of  His  dealings  in  reference  to  the  ."salvation,  as  even  here  it  is  not  *'  the 
exercise  of  love  on  the  part  of  the  readers  as  an  activity  of  divine  grace  which  is 
taken  account  of, "  as  Ritschl  asserts  without  any  proof. 

'  If  death  is  the  i)unishmcnt  of  sin,  ncconling  to  §  122,  d,  inasmuch  as  it 
delivers  men  over  to  the  power  of  the  devil,  then,  according  to  ii.  14,  this  power 
ceases  for  the  redeemed  with  the  overthrow  of  all  hostile  powers  generally,  and 
the  final  iviiXim  can  hence,  for  those  who  have  committed  deadly  sins,  be  no 
longer  merely  abiding  in  death,  but  only  something  more  terrible — and  that  is 
the  gradual  annihilation  inflicted  by  it.  If,  in  Old  Testament  fashion,  God 
api)eare  exclusively  ns  the  judge  of  the  world  (xii.  23,  xiii.  4),  who  is  therefore  to 
be  served  with  reverential  awe  and  fear  (xii.  28),  the  reason  is  this,  that  to  the 
idea  of  an  eternal  high  priest  (§  120),  Christ's  intervention  in  the  last  judgment 
was  little  suited  (comp.  Schenkel,  p.  838).  On  the  other  hand,  God  exorcises 
judicial  I'unctions  even  hero  by  means  of  His  word,  which  penetrates  and  divides 
the  iiiuermost  parts  of  men  (iv.  12,  13). 
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(comp.  i,   11,  12),  an  idea  which  is  hinted  at  even  in  the 
words  of  Jesus  (§  33,  c). 

(c)  If  Christ  also  is  not  regarded  as  the  judge  of  the  world, 
yet  here  too,  as  generally,  the  day  of  judgment  is  regarded  as 
coincident  with  the  day  of  His  second  coming,  when  God 
brings  in  again  His  First-begotten  into  the  world  (i.  6),  and  to 
this  day  shall  the  present  generation  survive.^  But  believers 
expect  Him  to  appear,  for  the  second  time,  not  for  judgment, 
but  for  salvation  (ix.  28)  from  the  destruction  which  over- 
takes all  in  whom,  on  account  of  their  rebelliousness,  His  soul 
has  no  pleasure  (x.  38,  39).  As  the  everlasting  High  Priest, 
He  can  for  ever  deliver  those  who  draw  near  to  God  by  Him 
(vii.  25),  so  that  they  now  reach  the  possession  of  the  awrripia 
(i.  14:  Kkifjpovofieiv  arcorijpiav ;  comp.  footnote  1).^  But  this 
salvation,  as  in  the  early  apostolic  system  of  doctrine 
generally  (§  50,  d ;  57,  d),  is  a  salvation  of  the  soul,  which, 
as  in  the  words  of  Jesus,  is  designated  as  a  saving  of  it 
(x.   39  :  7repLTroL7)ai,<i   '^v)(rj<i),   since   when  lost   it  goes   into 

*  The  second  coining,  that  is  to  say,  and  the  judgment  are  at  hand  (x.  37, 
after  Hab.  ii.  3) ;  for  the  end  simply,  which  comes  with  this  day,  the  readers  are 
to  make  ready  (iii.  14,  vi.  11),  because  then  their  salvation  is  at  hand  (ver.  9). 
It  is  precarious,  from  iii.  9,  to  conclude  with  Riehm,  p.  618,  that  the  author, 
according  to  the  type  of  the  forty  years'  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  had  in 
view  a  period  of  forty  years  from  the  dawn  of  the  Mesi^anic  time  (§  117,  c)  to 
the  coming  of  the  final  consummation,  a  period  which  T  js,  at  any  rate,  presently 
approaching  its  end.  Yet  the  author,  along  with  his  readers,  sees  the  day 
already  approaching  (x.  26),  apparently  because  the  foretokens  of  the  catastrophe 
in  Judaea,  with  which  Christ  had  prophesied  of  it  as  coincident  (§  33,  6),  were 
already  visible.  That  the  execution  of  the  divine  judgment  must  take  place 
before  the  second  coming  (Schenkel,  p.  339),  is  nowhere  indicated. 

'  As  by  the  perfecting  of  Christ  as  the  High  Priest  everything  is  achieved 
that  is  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  believers,  it  can  be  said,  v.  9,  that  He 
has  already  become  the  author  of  eternal  (final)  salvation,  or  the  ipxiy't  '"w 
rurrtfUt  etvTuy,  ii.  10  (comp.  Acts  iii.  15,  and  therewith  §  40,  d),  i.e.  the  leader 
who,  by  His  entrance  into  the  heavenly  glory  (comp.  vi.  20),  shows  to  all  the 
way  which  leads  to  their  salvation.  Regarded  from  the  ideal  standpoint  of 
Christian  hope  (comp.  §  117,  d),  the  salvation  as,  according  to  footnote  1,  the 
possession  of  the  promise,  already  exists  when  the  conditions  of  the  future 
salvation  are  given  (comp.  §  96,  b),  therefore  also  salvation  may  be  proclaimed 
through  Christ  already  (ii.  3).  On  the  other  hand,  it  follows  neither  from  i.  14 
nor  from  ii.  3,  that  the  idea  of  cumfix  includes  the  positive  element  of  perfect 
blessedness  (Riehm,  p.  793),  as  even  the  ipxiY's  '"«  trurnfias  does  not  certainly 
designate  the  original  possessor  of  salvation.  Neither  in  the  early  apostolic  nor 
in  the  Pauline  system  of  doctrine  have  we  found  any  trace  anywhere  of  this  turn 
of  the  idea  so  clear  in  its  origin. 
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everlasting  destruction,  which  here  forms  the  contrast  to  i* 
(corap.  §  26,  h,  footnote  1 ;  34,  c)  ;^  and  its  correlate  is  hence 
life  in  the  highest  sense,  which,  even  according  to  Old  Tes- 
tament doctrine  (Hab.  ii.  4),  results  from  righteousness, 
essentially  consisting  of  faith  (§  125,  c),  or  from  subjection 
to  fatherly  chastisement  (xii.  9  ;  comp.  for  these  correlative 
ideas,  §  50,  c;  57,  d;  96,  c). 

(d)  The  final  consummation  begins  in  the  immovable 
kingdom  (xii.  28),  i.e.  in  the  perfect  kingdom  of  God  (comp. 
§  34,  a;  57,  d),  which  Christians  are  to  receive  in  idea,  but 
whose  coming  yet  presupposes  (comp.  §  117,  d)  the  change 
(L  11,  12)  that  comes  with  the  last  shaking  of  the  heaven 
and  the  earth  (vv.  26,  27).  This  kingdom  appears  under  the 
image  of  the  city  founded  by  God  Himself  (xi.  10),  for  which 
even  the  patriarchs  longed  as  for  their  heavenly  home  (v v.  1 4 
to  16),  and  so  they  felt  themselves  to  be  but  strangers  and 
pilgrims  on  the  earth  (ver.  13  ;  comp.  vv.  9,  10).  But  even 
Christians,  although  they  are  come  even  now  in  a  certain 
sense  to  this  heavenly  Jerusalem  (xii  22),  yet  long  after  the 
abiding  city  of  the  future  (xiii.  14),  as  their  better  possession 
(x.  34)  ;  and  they  must  therefore  feel  themselves,  as  with 
Peter  (§  51,  a,  footnote  1),  upon  this  earth  as  strangers  and 
pilgrims.  In  this  heavenly  city  of  God  they  will  live  in 
immediate  nearness  to  God,  seeing  His  face  (xii.  14;  comp. 
§  34,  b;  99,  h),  and,  delivered  from  destruction,  they 
shall  share  (ii.  10  :  et?  Bo^av  aryayovTa,  rov  apyijyov  t^9 
awrrjpla^)  in  His  glory  (comp.  §  118,  c,  footnote  7).  The 
final  consummation,  according  to  this,  is  not  an  earthly  one 
(comp.  Kiehm,  p.  797).  The  contrast  also  between  heaven 
and  earth  appears  here,  at  any  rate,  to  be  removed  by  the 
change  coming  on  the  world,  as  §  34,  a;  99  6.  Hence  the 
resun-ection  is  yet  required  for  sharing  in  it;  the  Christian 
fundamental  tradition  already  announced  this  resurrection 
(vi.    2),   which  is  a  better  resurrection  than  the  simple  re- 

•  Even  on  this  account  is  hope  in  the  objective  sense,  i.e.  the  hoped-for  fulfil- 
ment of  the  covenant  promise  (vi.  19  ;  comp.  §  125,  a,  footnote  2),  designated  as 
the  anchor  of  the  soul,  inasmuch  as  it  guarantees  the  soul  its  endless  deliverance, 
and  assures  it  from  perishing.  Even  in  the  psychological  basis  of  its  view  of 
doctrine,  that  is  to  say,  our  Epistle  shows  decisively  the  early  apostolic  type  of 
doctrine  in  contradistinction  from  the  Pauline  ;  and  Riehm,  p.  671,  from  iv.  12, 
wrongly  concludes  that  man  is  conceived  of  trichotomically  (comp.  §  27,  c). 
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awakening  to  the  earthly  life  (xi.  35),  which  individual  pious 
ones  had  experienced/  Thus  believers  enter  finally  into  the 
rest  of  God ;  for  as  He  rested  on  the  seventh  day  (Gen, 
ii.  2),  so  they  also  rest  from  all  their  works  (iv.  3,  4 ;  comp, 
ver.  10),  The  rest  which  Israel  found  in  the  beloved  land 
was  but  an  imperfect  copy  of  it  (ver,  8),  as  they  could  not 
enter  (iii  18,  19)  on  the  perfect  rest  on  account  of  their 
unbelief  (iv.  6).  Therewith  the  eternal  Sabbath  festival  of 
the  people  of  God  begins  (ver.  9). 


SECTION  II. 

THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  OF  PETER  AND  THE  EPISTLE 
OF  JUDE. 

CHAPTEE   V. 

CHRISTIAN  HOPE  AND  CHRISTIAN  STRIVING  AFTER  VIRTUE. 

§  1 2  7.  The  Object  of  Christian  Knowledge. 

The  object  of  the  knowledge  which  constitutes  the  essence 
of  Christianity  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  grace  of  God,  who 
hath  called  us  in  the  new  relation  of  children  to  obtain  the 

'  That  this  resurrection  is  a  general  one  (Riehm,  p.  794),  is  shut  out  by  this, 
that  it  is  designated  here  as  the  goal  of  the  hope  of  believers  (comp,  §  99,  b). 
With  this  corresponds  the  idea  of  the  eternal  «!r»Xii«,  explained  note  h,  which 
leads  to  the  torturing  annihilation  of  the  enemies  of  God  ;  and  vi.  2,  where 
the  avifTant  and  the  Kfifta  aiunot  form  the  two  sides  of  the  eschatological 
prospect.  How  the  author  conceived  of  the  entrance  of  suivivors  into  the  glory 
of  the  heavenly  city  of  God  is  not  clear.  The  change  on  the  form  of  the  world 
appears  also  to  change  their  bodies  (comp.  §  34,  b).  But  if  lately  it  has  been  in 
various  ways  concluded  from  xii,  23  that  the  author  makes  believers  enter  imme- 
diately after  death  on  the  final  consummation  (Biedermann,  p.  300  f.  ;  Pfleiderer, 
p,  861  [E.  T.  ii.  91] ;  Schenkel,  p.  340),  that  rests  on  a  mistaken  conception  of 
ttXiiavriai  (comp,  §  128,  c,  footnote  5),  and  on  the  presupposition  of  an  Alex- 
andrian view  of  the  world,  with  which  the  idea  of  a  resurrection  does  not  suit, 
although  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  the  author  "keeps"  it  and  "does  not 
deny  "  it. 
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highest  promises  (a).  These  promises  are,  to  be  sure,  those 
of  the  old  prophets;  but  by  the  appearance  of  Christ  they 
have  received  new  light  and  new  security  for  their  fulfil- 
ment (6).  The  knowledge  is  hence,  at  the  same  time,  a 
knowledge  of  Christ  as  our  Messianic  Lord  and  Saviour,  who 
with  divine  power  has  given  us  all  things  necessary  for 
salvation,  and  by  the  cleansing  and  deliverance  from  sin 
secured  by  Him  has  guaranteed  to  us  the  consummation  of 
salvation  (c).  To  this  consummation,  therefore,  faith  too  has 
reference,  and  this  faith,  like  an  invaluable  gift  given  by 
Christ,  has  to  be  kept  true  {d). 

(a)  In  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  Christianity  is  presented 
mainly  on  its  subjective  side,  as  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
(§  107,  a),  as  knowledge.  By  it  the  Christians  have  escaped 
from  the  pollutions  of  the  world  (ii.  20)  ;  by  it,  grace  and 
salvation  are  multiplied  to  them  (i.  2) ;  in  it  their  Christian 
life  increases  (iii.  18),  because  through  it  everything  which 
pertains  to  the  new  life  is  given  to  them  (L  3).^  Piut 
this  knowledge  is  by  no  means  an  insight  in  any  way 
into  transcendental  mysteries,  and  has  nothing  therefore  to 
do  with  Alexandrian  speculation  (§  112,  c).  Eor  if  grace 
and  salvation  are  to  be  multiplied  by  such  knowledge 
to  the  Christian,  it  is  self-evident  that  they  have  received 
both  by  this  knowledge,  i.e.  that  this  knowledge  is  even  the 
knowledge  of  the  grace  of  God  which  bringeth  salvation. 
This,  too,  follows  from  iii.  18,  according  to  which  increase  in 
the  Christian  life  depends  objectively  on  faith,  subjectively  on 
the  knowledge  of  Christ,  as  of  Him  through  whom  this  grace 
becomes  ours.^  That  God  has  therefore  bestowed  His  favour 
on  us,  and  with  it  has  given  all  blessedness,  is  what  we 
recognise  in  Christ.  In  i.  3,  Christian  knowledge  is  expressly 
described  as  the  knowledge  of  Him  who  has  called  ns,  i.e.  has 

^  In  conformity  with  this  Cliristianity  is  said  to  be  the  way  of  truth,  ii.  2, 
i.e.  the  way  of  life  corresponding  to  the  truth  (i.  12)  given  to  us.  In  Jude  5, 
also,  the  readers  are  such  as  have  once  for  all  known  all  things,  if  ararra  is 
naturally  and  in  conformity  with  the  context  to  be  confined  to  all  which  the 
author  has  to  say  to  them. 

*  We  are  not  thereby,  to  be  sure,  to  think  of  grace  in  the  specifically  Pauline 
sense  (§  76),  but  of  the  divine  favour  given  to  us  in  Christ,  as  with  Peter 
(§  45,  b) ;  then  only  is  grace,  as  a  blessing  of  salvation,  regarded  as  capable  of  a 
constant  increase,  as  also  in  Jade,  ver.  4,  it  appears  as  a  blessing  which  may  be 
misdirected  and  misused. 
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appointed  us  to  the  consummation  of  salvation  by  His  86^a 
Koi  apeTTf  (comp,  1  Pet.  ii  9  :  Ta9  ap6Ta<i  .  .  .  tov  KaXi<7avT0<;), 
while  He  has  given  us  by  the  same  the  greatest  and  most 
precious  promises  (ver.  4).^ 

(6)  The  promises  which  are  given  us  in  Christianity  (i.  4) 
are,  as  §  115,  a,  not  new  promises,  but,  as  is  clear  from 
iii.  13,  those  contained  in  the  words  of  the  holy  prophets  of 
the  Old  Testament  (ver.  2).*  These,  that  is  to  say,  being 
moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  have  spoken  what  they  received 
of  God  (i.  21  :  iXaKrjaav  uTrb  Oeov  avOptoiroC).  But  this 
prophetic  word  is,  to  be  sure,  of  itself  only  a  light  which 
sheds  a  feeble  light  in  a  dark  place,  because  every  prophecy 
of  the  Scripture,  in  so  far  as  it  is  given  of  God,  is  by  no 
means  perfectly  comprehended  in  its  relations  by  its  receiver 
(1  Pet.  i.  10-12  ;  comp.  §  46,  a,  footnote  1) ;  it  receives  its 
interpretation  only  when  the  day  for  its  fulfilment  comes,  and 
the  clear  light  of  its  complete  understanding  rises  like  the 
morning  star  upon  the  heart  (vv.  19,  20).  The  promises 
contained  in  the  prophetic  word  are  given,  so  to  speak,  in  so 
far  new  to  the  Christian  (ver.  4),  because  by  the  manifesta- 
tion of  Christ  the  promise  has  begun  to  be  fulfilled  (§  45), 
and  thereby  the  portion  of  the  promise  yet  remaining  has 
become  on  the  one  hand  clearer,  and  on  the  other  more 
certain.  The  apostles,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  ground  of  what 
they  themselves  saw  and  heard  on  the  holy  mount  {i.e.  at  His 
transfiguration,  and  not  after  His  resurrection,  as  Gess,  p.  418, 
after  Hofmann,  supposes),  when  Christ  appeared  to  them  in 
His  glory,  and  a  voice  declared  Him  to  be  the  Messiah,  pro- 
claimed the  divine  fulness  of  power  in  Christ  (comp.  ver.  3) 

'  According  to  Jude  1,  also,  Christians  are  called,  and  it  is  in  God,  i.e.  their 
Father  (comp.  ver.  4 :  i  Biis  «/««*»)»  that  they  are  kept  beloved  («yaaru^«>iM) 
and  from  falling  (comp.  ver.  24).  We  must  keep  ourselves,  therefore,  in 
this  love  of  God  (ver.  21),  so  that  that  love,  along  with  the  salvation  (j//)«»i») 
given  by  God's  mercy  in  the  calling  through  Christ,  may  be  ever  more  richly 
increased  (ver.  2).  Although  Peter  knows  of  the  calling  to  sonship  (§  45,  rf), 
yet  this  emphasizing  of  the  divine  love  (comp.  §  83,  a),  like  the  term.  xXtinl 
(§  88,  a),  reminds  one  of  Paul. 

*  The  Epistle  of  Jude  reckons  even  Enoch  among  these  prophets,  in  that  it 
cites  the  apocalyptic  book  circulating  under  this  name  as  true,  and  therefore 
prophetic  (w.  14,  15),  as  he  also  knew  of  the  apocalyptic  Aacenaio  Mosis,  and 
uses  it  as  trustworthy  (ver.  9 ;  comp.  2  Pet.  ii.  11  and  ver.  16,  where  Balaam 
also  is  called  a  prophet). 
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as  that  is  to  be  revealed  at  His  Messianic  coming  (vv.  1 6-1 8). 
A  new  light  is  therewith,  on  the  one  hand,  thrown  on  the 
way  in  which  the  prophetic  word  (by  means  of  Christ's 
Parousia ;  comp.  also  iii.  4)  is  fulfilled ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  fulfilment  has  itself  received  a  new  security,  so 
that  we  now  possess  the  prophetic  word  as  more  sure  (i.  19). 
If  the  prophetic  word  has,  through  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
above  everything  else,  become  clearer  and  surer,  then  is  hope, 
just  as  with  Peter  (§  51),  put  into  the  central  point  of  the 
Christian  doctrine. 

(c)  If  the  prophetic  word  has  received  new  light  and  new 
certainty  by  the  appearance  of  Christ,  it  follows  d  "priori 
that  the  knowledge  of  God,  as  of  Him  who  has  given  us 
afresh  these  promises,  must  be  at  the  same  time  a  knowledge 
of  Christ  (i  2),  in  whom  He  has  given  us  them  afresh,  and  it 
is  hence  expressly  designated  as  such  (i.  8,  ii.  20,  iii.  18). 
But  Jesus  is  thereby  acknowledged  in  His  Messianic  quality, 
in  the  first  place,  as  our  Lord  (i.  2,  8  ;  comp.  vv.  14,  16 ; 
Jude  4,  17,  21,  25),  or  as  the  divine  Lord  simply  (o  Kvpto<i, 
iii.  2  ;  comp.  ii  20),  even  as  the  only  Lord  (6  /w)Vo9  BeairoTi)^, 
Jude  4 ;  comp.  iL  1).*  As  such  is  He  praised  by  a  doxology, 
iii.  18,  as  Jude  refers  it,  to  the  only  God  (ver.  25);  and 
His  power,  as  the  apostles  proclaim  it  (i.  16),  is  a  Oeia 
Bvvafit<i  (ver.  3),  because  it  can  provide  to  us  all  that  is 
needful  for  salvation.  But  as  the  Messianic  Lord  He  is 
also  the  Messianic  Saviour  (o  Kvpio^  rjfiSiv  koX  acor^p,  i  1, 
11,  iii  18;  comp.  ii  20,  iii.  2  :  o  xvpio^  koI  o-cott)/?),^  and 
even  therein  is  the  security  to   the  Christian  for  the  con- 

^  He  can  be  Lord  in  the  fullest  sense,  namely,  as  exalted  to  divine  Lordship, 
since  xipKn  here  also  occurs  very  often  of  God  (ii.  9,  11,  iii.  8,  9,  10 ;  Jude  14  ; 
comp.  w.  5,  9  :  «  zupits ;  iii.  15  :  »  Kupiof  hfuii),  as  §  50,  a.  Elsewhere  in  both 
Epistles  Jesus  is  only  'infoZt  Xfi^Tot ;  the  reading 'l»i»-«i/s  (Jude  5)  and  Xpta-ris  'inffaZt 
(ver.  1)  are,  without  doubt,  incorrect.  According  to  the  common  reading,  He 
would  be  called  even  ei«  ;  but  then  the  reading  ought  to  be  xifitt.  He  is  never 
called  by  Peter  •  vllt  Bseu  (L  1) ;  only  in  i.  17,  with  reference  to  the  divine  voice 
declaring  Him  the  Son  of  God  in  the  Messianic  sense  (note  b),  is  God  called 
•rxrvf  (comp.  1  Pet.  i.  2,  3,  and  therewith  §  50,  a,  footnote  1).  On  the  other 
hand,  6i«  varnf,  in  Jude  1,  refers  to  the  sonship  of  Christians  (footnote  3). 

•  Even  by  Paul  Christ  is  called  ow  trvrnf,  especially  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
(§  108,  a),  where  also  God  is  so  called  (comp,  Jude  25 :  »  re/riip  riftat  S<« 
'Infov  Xfiffrav),  while  here  He  is  uniformly  called  simply  rurvp,  which  for  the 
thing  agrees  with  the  Petrine  teaching  (§  50,  d;  comp.  also  Acts  v.  31,  and 
therewith  §  40,  d). 
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summation  of  salvation,  whicli  is  tliroughout  given  with 
salvation  from  destruction.  How  far  we  have  this  security  in 
Him  is  clear  from  i,  9,  when  it  is  presupposed  that  the 
Christian  has  cleansing  from  his  former  sins,  and  from  ii.  1, 
where  Christ  is  designated  as  the  Lord  "who  bought  us7  ^ 

(d)  With  the  knowledge  of  the  promises  given  us  through 
Christ,  promises  to  whose  fulfilment  God  has  called  iis 
(i.  3,  4),  there  is  connected,  as  is  presupposed,  ver.  5,  faith, 
which  here  also,  as  with  Peter  (§  44,  a,  footnote  2),  and 
especially  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (§125,  &),  is  regarded 
essentially  as  confidence  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise.  If 
Jude  3  exhorts  to  contend  for  the  faith,  then  the  whole 
Epistle,  in  which  doctrinal  questions  are  nowhere  dealt  with, 
shows  that  we  are  not  thereby  to  think  of  any  doctrine  of 
faith,  but  of  an  earnest  striving,  by  which  the  temptation  of 
morally  falling  away,  rendering  the  common  aonTqpia  (ver.  3) 
in  the  end  in  vain,  and  therefore  making  the  confidence  on  the 
consummation  of  salvation  illusory,  is  overcome  (v.  4).  Faith 
is  here,  therefore,  thought  of  as  a  blessing  (as  2  Pet.  i.  1),®  and 
even  an  irreparable  one,  because  this  blessing,  once  delivered 
by  the  apostles  to  the  Christian  Church  of  the  present  (rot? 
a/y{oi<i),  if  it  comes  to  be  lost,  cannot  be  replaced  by  any  other 
of  equal   value.      Only   as   the  most   precious  blessing,   and 

"^  As  the  consciousness  of  being  cleansed  from  sin  appears,  according  to  i.  8, 
as  a  part  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  the  thought  is  evidently  of  that  cleansing 
from  the  guilt  of  sin  (comp.  §  123,  a),  effected  by  the  sprinkling  with  the  blood  of 
Christ  (1  Pet.  i.  2 ;  comp.  §  49,  c),  as  also  ii.  1  reminds  one  of  the  Petrine 
xirpaffii  (§  49,  d),  i.e.  of  the  deliverance  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  which 
salvation  secures  to  us.  Hence  Schenkel,  p.  371,  asserts  quite  arbitrarily  that 
the  emphasis  does  not  here  lie  on  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ,  but  on  the 
value  of  His  life,  and  that  cleansing  from  sin  is  brought  about  only  by  baptism. 

*  Then,  too,  faitli  is  regarded  as  a  gift  given  through  Christ  (comp.  1  Pet. 
i.  21),  and  in  so  far  as  it  conditions  the  consummation  of  salvation,  as  a  most 
precious  gift.  The  passage  is  only  to  be  explained  in  this  way,  that  the  Jewish- 
Christian  author  writes  to  the  Gentile  Christians,  who,  on  the  ground  of  the 
appearance  of  Christ,  have  attained  a  confidence  of  the  same  consummation  of 
salvation  as  the  Jewish  Christians,  a  confidence  therefore  equally  precious,  and 
that  this  is  traced  back  to  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  which  gives  salvation  to 
Jew  and  Gentile  with  equal  impartiality  (read  niiJ  xvpiev  tifiZn  xxi  trurnfos ;  comj). 
Gess,  p.  421).  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  ground  to  take  fritrts  here  or  in 
the  Epistle  of  Jude  in  an  objective  sense,  as  Schmid,  ii.  pp.  216,  142,  wishes  ; 
at  the  same  time  fin  xitnifairts  designates,  without  doubt,  the  want  of  trust 
on  God,  on  account  of  which  the  murmuring  generation  of  the  desert  perished 
(comp.  Num.  xiv.). 
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hence  one  to  be  protected  with  tlie  holiest  earnestness,  is 
faith  also  called,  Jude  20,  djidorarofi  ^^  and  if  it  is  here 
designated  as  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole  Christian 
moral  life  is  built,  there  is  in  this  implied  only  the  funda- 
mental thought  of  our  Epistle,  according  to  which  knowledge 
or  faith,  for  the  sake  of  their  objects,  are  the  impelling 
motives  for  all  striving  after  Christian  virtue. 

§  128.  TTie  Striving  after  Christian  Virtiie. 

Christian  knowledge  is  shown  as  fruitful,  Avhen  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  salvation  given  in  Christ  stirs  up  zeal  to 
strive  after  Christian  virtue  (a).  That  is  to  say,  while  this 
knowledge  presents  to  us  the  promises,  for  the  attainment  of 
which  we  are  appointed,  it  makes  that  attainment  dependent 
on  this,  that  we  keep  ourselves  unspotted,  and  so  by  means 
of  the  promising  and  commanding  word  of  God,  it  stirs  up 
zeal  to  secure  their  fulfilment  for  us  in  the  way  pointed 
out  (6).  The  essence  of  Christian  morality  consists  partly,  in 
general,  in  piety  and  righteousness  springing  from  the  fear  of 
God,  and  partly,  in  particular,  in  love,  especially  brotherly 
love  (c).  The  exhortation  to  strive  after  Christian  virtue  was 
all  the  more  pressing  at  a  time,  when  a  libertinism  in  principle 
had  made  its  appearance,  a  libertinism  which  in  its  false 
doctrine  of  liberty  showed  already  the  germ  of  an  un- Christian 
heresy  (d). 

(a)  He  who  lacks  zeal  to  contribute  his  own  moral  energy 
{aperr})  with  his  faith,  to  what  the  divine  aperrj  (i.  3)  has  done 
for  his  complete  salvation  (ver.  5),  proves  himself  to  be  dull 
and  unfruitful  in  reference  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  (ver.  8), 
like  an  unfruitful  tree  (Jude    12).     True    knowledge    must 

®  Everything  which  comes  from  God  is  primarily  designated  in  our  Epistle  as 
holy,  as  §  84,  d,  footnote  14,  such  as  the  Spirit  of  God  (Jude  20  ;  2  Pet.  i.  21) 
and  the  divine  commandment  (ii.  21) ;  so  also  everything  which  belongs  to 
God  in  a  special  sense,  as  His  angels  (Jude  14  ;  comp.  §  64,  a),  His  prophets 
(iii.  2 ;  comp.  Luke  i.  70,  §  106,  a),  and  Christians  (Jude  3),  whose  walk 
must  therefore  he  holy  (iii.  11).  But  as  even  the  Mount  of  Ti-ansfiguration 
is  called,  i.  18,  holy  because  it  has  received  a  higher  consecration  through 
the  experience  of  the  apostle  there  (comp.  Acts  vii.  33,  xxi.  28,  vi.  13  ;  Matt. 
xxiv.  15),  so  also,  Jude  20,  the  predicate  of  ayiirm  appears  as  the  designation 
of  a  higher  consecration,  which  this  incomparable  blessing  is  to  have  in  th« 
eyes  of  Christians. 
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therefore  bear  fruit  for  the  moral  life.  One  must  be  quite 
blind,  or  else  very  short-sighted  and  forgetful,  if  the  know- 
ledge that  he  has  been  cleansed  from  sin  through  Christ  does 
not  move  him  to  avoid  sin  (i.  9).  "Whoever  gives  himself  up 
to  the  false  doctrine  of  liberty  has  denied  the  Lord,  as 
though  he  had  never  known  that  He  had  delivered  him  from 
the  dominion  of  sin  (ii.  1).^  By  the  knowledge  of  the  calling 
given  us  is  everything  bestowed  on  us  which  pertains  to  a 
true  life,  i.e.  a  life  acceptable  to  God  (i.  3  ;  comp.  Luke 
XV.  24,  32).  Such  a  life  is  therefore  the  fruit  of  knowledge 
required,  ver.  8.  So  far  now  as  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
with  its  promises  produces  this  fruitful  knowledge,  these 
promises  may  be  designated  as  that  by  which  we  are  (born 
again,  and  so)  made  partakers  (ver.  4)  of  the  divine  nature 
(that  is  to  say,  of  God's  peculiar  dyioTV}^ ;  comp.  §  45,  d, 
footnote  6).  Here  also,  as  by  Peter  (§  46,  a),  an  immediate 
divine  power  must  be  ascribed  to  the  word  of  the  gospel 
proclamation,  if,  according  to  ver.  3,  the  dela  Bvvafn,<;  of  Christ, 
by  the  knowledge  of  our  calling,  gives  us  all  that  pertains  to 
a  true  life ;  for  this  knowledge  is  imparted  to  us  only  by  that 
proclamation. 

(b)  In  consequence  of  the  operation  of  God,  which  made 
use  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  evoke  the  knowledge 
that  is  both  fruit-bearing  and  renewing,  Christians  have 
escaped  from  the  stains  with  which  the  world,  by  quickening 
sinful  desires  in  men,  pollutes  them  (ii.  20  :  a'jro<l>vy6vTe<;  to. 
fiLcia-fiaTa  rov  Koafiov  ev  iTrtyvcoaei ;  comp.  ver.  18),  and  also 
the  destruction  which  rules  in  the  world  in  consequence  of 
these  sinful  lusts  (?;  iv  Koa-fiw  ev   eiriOvfiia  <f)6opd^,  i.  4).^ 

*  Even  in  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  it  was  stated  how  deliverance  from  the 
guilt  of  sin  (ii.  24),  and  along  with  that  the  death  of  Christ  Himself  (i.  19),  has 
actually  also  delivered  us  from  sin  and  made  us  free  (§  49,  d).  Whoever  is 
confirmed  in  Christian  truth  must  know,  according  to  2  Pet.  i.  12,  that  for  the 
consummation  of  salvation  there  is  need  of  striving  after  Christian  virtue,  by 
which  knowledge  is  shown  to  be  fruitful  (vv.  5-11).  But  the  unfruitful  trees 
are  said  (Jude  12)  to  be  twice  dead,  because  they,  being  rooted  up,  can  never 
again  come  to  life. 

*  The  idea  of  the  «eV/t«j  does  not  here  designate,  as  with  Paul  (§  67,  a),  the 
world  of  men  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  but,  as  in  the  early  apostolic  system  of 
doctrine  (§  46,  6,  footnote  3 ;  55,  a),  the  totality  of  creaturely  existence,  the 
present  condition  of  the  world  (comp.  also  Heb.  iv.  3,  ix.  26,  x.  5),  so  far  as 
the  enticing  allurement  to  sin  proceeds  from  it.    The  old  condition  of  the  world 
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Christians,  therefore,  no  doubt  in  virtue  of  the  destination  to 
complete  salvation  given  them  by  their  calling,  know  them- 
selves to  be  elected  from  the  total  mass  of  sinful  men ;  but 
their  calling  and  election  has  to  be  made  sure  (ver.  10)  by 
zeal  in  the  manifestation  of  that  fruitful  knowledge  (ver.  5),  i.e. 
the  realization  of  the  end  thereby  intended  has  to  be  assured.' 
This  happens,  that  is  to  say,  in  that  the  view  of  the  promises 
given  therewith  quickens  zeal  to  keep  oneself  even  now 
holy  and  unspotted  (comp.  §  123,  b),  after  one  has  by  the 
power  of  God  been  once  made  partaker  of  His  divine  nature, 
i.e.  become  holy  (i.  4),  so  that  one  may  look  for  the  final 
decision  in  peace,  i.e.  without  anxiety,  the  decision  which 
definitely  settles  the  obtaining  of  what  is  promised  (iii.  11, 
14;  comp.  Jude  21).  If  this  keeping,  in  virtue  of  which 
alone  we  can  draw  near  joyfully  to  God's  judgment-seat 
(Jude  24),  is  referred  to  the  power  of  God  (comp.  ver.  1), 
then  our  Epistles  give  ground  enough  to  understand  this,  with- 
Pet€r  (§  46,  a),  of  the  work  of  God  by  His  word.  In  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  (ii.  20)  we  have  received  a  holy  com^ 
mand  (i.e.  one  coming  from  God),  which  points  out  to  us  the 
way  of  righteousness  (ver.  21).  This  command  of  Christ,  the 
Messianic  Lord  and  Saviour,  which  has  been  delivered  to  us 
by  the  apostles  (iii.  2),  and  which  likewise  has  been  enjoined 
by  Paul,  according  to  the  wisdom  given  him,  in  all  his 
Epistles  (vv.  15,  16),  requires  us  to  keep  ourselves  unspotted, 
in  view  of  the  expected  final  consummation  (ver,  14).* 

which  perished  with  the  flood  (ii.  5,  iii.  6),  is  expressly  designated  as  the  niff/ias 
iftliur  (ii.  5),  in  order  to  characterize  it  as  filled  with  godless  men.  As  for 
bringing  into  prominence  sinful  lust  as  the  characteristic  q^uality  of  pre-Christian 
life,  comp.  §  46,  b  ;  56,  a;  but  also  §  66,  c. 

*  This  placing  of  xXiiiris  first,  shows  that  the  ideas  of  election  and  calling  have 
not  been  put  in  the  Pauline  way  (§  88),  but  in  the  Petrine  way  (§  45,  b,  foot- 
note 2),  to  designate  the  same  divine  act  from  a  difi'erent  side.  As  here  it  is 
knowledge  of  the  promises  given  to  us  in  our  Christian  calling,  so  with  Peter  it 
is  (§  51,  d)  hope,  which  is  the  motive  for  all  striving  after  Christian  vii-tue. 

*  If  this  commandment,  transmitted  in  writing  by  Paul,  is  put  into  a  position 
of  equal  authority  with  the  word  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  (iii.  16),  then, 
according  to  ver.  2,  the  Lord's  commandment,  transmitted  by  the  apostles 
agreeing  therewith,  is  put  side  by  side  with  the  prophecies  of  the  prophets  ;  and 
from  both  passages  it  is  clear,  that  here,  as  with  Peter  (§  46,  a),  the  preaching  of 
the  apostles  is  ever  such  a  word  of  God,  as  is  the  word  of  God  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (comp.  also  §  89,  a;  116,  b).  As  such,  that  commandment  is  likewise 
regarded  as  working  with  the  power  of  God,  like  the  word  of  the  perfect  law  in 
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(c)  Evae^eia  here,  as  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  forms  the 
deepest  root  of  Christian  morality  (§  107,  c)  ;  in  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  true  life  (i.  3  ;  comp.  note  a)  comprehended. 
Moral  energy  {aperrf),  that  is  to  say,  is  not  sufficient,  unless 
intelligent  knowledge  (yv&ac^),  in  the  sense  of  1  Pet.  iii  7,  is 
added  (ver.  5),  which  prescribes  to  it  the  right  way  of  its 
activity.  But  even  this  is  of  no  avail  without  the  power  of 
self-government  (eyKpareui),  as  otherwise  natural  passion  gets 
the  better  of  intelligent  knowledge  ;  and  without  the  power  of 
patience  {virofxovr]),  which  does  not  allow  the  temptation  of  out- 
ward suffering  to  hinder  the  intelligent  activity  of  moral  power. 
But  every  form  of  natural  knowledge  and  strength  are  of 
no  avail  without  the  God-fearing  mind  of  true  piety  (eva-i/Seia), 
as  it  alone  gives  to  moral  effort  its  true  worth  (ver.  6).  This 
piety  only  produces  the  normal  condition  of  a  life  of  BiKaio- 
avvrj,  well-pleasing  to  God,  the  manifestation  of  which  (oBo^ 
BtKatoavpr]<i :  ii.  21)  the  divine  law  requires,  and  which  hence 
must  be  perfectly  realized  in  the  consummation  of  the  end 
(iii.  1 3).^  But  brotherly  love  (i  7 :  (pi\aSe\(f)ia ;  comp. 
§  47,  a),  necessarily  springing  from  the  fact  of  the  new  filial 
relation,  is  peculiar  to  Christianity  (§  127,  a),  and  also  that 
general  love  (i.  7  :  ayaTrr))  which  goes  beyond  the  circle  of 
Christian  brethren  (i.  10,  iii.  15). 

(d)  The  Epistle  of  Jude  is  essentially  directed  against  a 
form  of  heathenish  godlessness  {aae^eia  :  vv.  4,  15,  18  ;  comp. 
2  Pet.  ii  6,  iii.  7),  whose  peculiarity  is  the  walk  in  lusts  (Jude 
16,  18;  comp.  iii  3),  in  particular,  in  the  defiling  lusts  of 
the  flesh  (ii.   18;   comp.  vv.   10,  13,  14;   Jude   7,  8,  23), 

James  (§  52).  Only  the  way  in  which,  according  to  Jude  20,  this  preserving 
oneself  in  the  love  of  God,  to  which,  in  view  of  the  expectation  of  a  final 
decision.  Christians  are  exhorted  (ver.  21),  is  regarded  as  brought  about  by  prayer 
in  the  Holy  Spirit,  reminds  one  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(comp.  ver.  19),  since  the  Spirit  is  mentioned,  2  Pet.  i.  21,  only  as  the  source 
of  prophecy. 

*  And  so  the  tvft^t7(  form  the  contrast  to  the  «S/xw  (ii.  9) ;  and  tlie  individual 
forms  of  tlripnia  are  identical  with  different  manifestations  of  a  walk  consecrated 
to  God  (iii.  11:  kyim  atacrrpe(pcci ;  comp.  1  Pet.  i.  15),  in  which  participation  in 
the  divine  nature  is  realized.  Ew<r6/3i;a  and  hxMdtrvtti  likewise  correspond  to  each 
other  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (§  108,  c),  and  quite  analogously  the  fear  of  God 
and  righteousness  in  Peter  (§  45,  c),  at  the  same  time  here  also,  as  there,  the 
two  are  by  no  means  characteristic  of  the  Cliristian  life  ;  the  Old  Testament  pious 
were  rather  tixrtfittt  (ii.  9)  and  S/*a<w  (ii.  7,  8  ;  comp.  ii.  6). 
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and  in  covetousness  (ii.  14;  corap.  ver.  3) — specifically 
heathenish  sins  (§  69,  d).^  With  this  godlessness  is  conjoined 
a  moral  licence,  which  considered  itself  bound  by  no  law 
(ii.  7  :  17  ro3v  dOeafMcov — comp.  iii.  1 7 — iv  aaeXyeta — comp. 
ii.  2,  1 8 — avacrrpo^r]),  and  that  on  principle  ;  for  if  these 
libertines  turned  the  grace  of  God  to  aakXyeia  (Jude  4),  then 
they  must  have  found  in  their  state  of  grace  a  justifica- 
tion for  such  licence,  and,  from  ver.  19,  it  is  clear  that  they 
claimed  to  be  the  really  spiritual.^  Inasmuch  now  as  the 
Christian  has  to  follow  the  commandments  of  Christ  as  His 
Lord,  this  libertinism  can  only  be  characterized  as  a  despising 
and  a  denying  of  the  Lordship  of  Christ  (w.  4,  8  ;  comp. 
ii.  1,  10),  for  whom  the  called  like  true  subjects  are  kept 
(ver.  1) ;  but,  in  so  far  as  it  at  the  same  time  brings  under 
the  power  of  the  devil,  it  is  characterized  as  a  shameful 
despising  of  demoniac  powers  {ho^ac:  vv.  8—10;  comp. 
iL  10,  11).  I^ut  only  in  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  does 
this  libertinism  appear  expressly  as  the  preacher  of  a  false 
liberty  (ii.  17-19),  which  seeks  support  from  misunderstood 
or  perverted  passages  of  Paul  and  the  Old  Testament  (iii.  1 6).* 

•  We  saw,  §  69,  6,  that  even  with  Paul  a«-i/3s/«  is  the  characteristic  of 
heathenism.  The  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  which  borrows  from  the  Epistle  of 
Jude  the  characteristic  of  those  libertines,  appears  to  have  selected  in  contrast 
to  this  the  designation  of  the  fear  of  God  as  luffifiua,  (instead  of  ^o'/Sa,-  etuiJ,  used 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  by  Peter,  §  45,  c).  To  the  fleshly  lusts  of  these 
libertines  belongs  also  debauchery,  with  which  they  desecrated  the  love  feasts 
(Jude  12  ;  comp.  ii.  13).  Beginnings  of  this  we  found  even  in  the  Corinthian 
church  (§  85,  d).  2a^|,  moreover,  stands  throughout  in  our  Epistles  in  its  own 
(ii.  10,  18  ;  Jude  7,  8,  23),  never  in  the  specific  Pauline  sense  (comp.  §  27). 

^  If  they  are  designated  in  this  passage  as  those  that  make  separations 
{el  uToiiopiZavris),  it  is  clear  from  what  follows  that  they  distinguished  between  tlxe 
natural  and  the  spiritual,  and  reckoned  themselves  among  the  latter,  while  the 
author  asserts  that  they  are  but  natural,  who  have  not  the  spirit  in  truth  as  the 
higher  principle,  because  they  give  themselves  up  altogether  to  natural  impulse. 
"Vux^  therefore  appears  to  be  used  here  in  opposition  to  truivfta  quite  in  the 
Pauline  sense  (§  68),  while,  ii.  8,  14,  ^ux>i,  as  throughout  in  the  early  apostolic 
type  of  doctrine  (§  27),  the  soul  is  designated  as  the  bearer  of  the  higher  life 
in  man. 

8  The  author  is  afraid  that  this  doctrine  of  a  false  liberty  may  shape  itself  in 
the  future  into  a  definite  theory,  and  form  a  propaganda  successful  in  the  highest 
degree  and  soul-destructive  ;  for  as  once  false  prophets  arose  among  the  people, 
80  there  will  not  be  awanting  false  teachers  (^^^o3aS^Sa(r*«Xol)  even  among  the 
New  Testament  people  of  God  (ii.  1-3  ;  comp.  §  45,  a).  It  is  perhaps  in  view 
of"  these  germinating  false  doctrines,  just  as  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  that 
Christianity  is  by  preference  conceived  of  as  Wiytuffi;  (§  127,  a). 
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§  129.  The  Destruction  of  the  World  and  the  Consummation 
of  Salvation. 

Every  divine  judgment  of  the  past  is  but  a  type  of  the- 
final  judgment,  which  on  the  great  day  of  the  Lord  brings  all 
the  godless,  even  those  of  the  past,  finally  to  destruction  (a). 
On  that  day,  that  is  to  say,  the  present  world  perishes  in  fire, 
which  carries  away  those  who  have  siink  into  the  corruption 
of  the  world  (&).  At  His  Parousia,  which  is  deferred  only  to 
give  Christians  room  for  repentance,  Christ  appears  as  the 
Saviour  from  this  destruction  (c).  Then  the  eternal  kingdom 
begins  in  the  new  world,  into  which  those  Christians  zealous 
for  virtue  enter  for  their  reward,  there  to  live  for  ever  as 
saved  {d). 

(a)  While  Jude  refers  the  prophecy  of  the  Book  of  Enoch 
of  the  divine  judgment  (vv.  14,  15)  to  the  dae^eh  of  his  own 
day  (§  128,  d:  eTrpo^^Teva-ev  koX  roinoii),  he  can  say  that 
the  libertines  have  been  for  long  destined  for  this  judgment 
(ver,  4),  which  hands  them  over,  that  is  to  say,  as  ao-eySe?9  to 
the  judgment  of  God,  and  henceforth  will  not  be  slow  to 
assign  them  final  destruction  (ii.  3).  Bodily  death 'forms  an 
emblem  of  this  destruction  {atraikeia,  3,  7,  9,  16),  which,  as 
§  34,  c,  57,  «?,  is  in  the  first  place  regarded  as  a  sudden  and 
violent  end ;  under  it  the  generation  of  the  people  of  Israel, 
that  were  delivered  from  Egypt,  fell,  because,  on  account 
of  their  unbelief,  they  were  not  delivered  a  second  time 
(Jude  5) ;  the  sudden  perishing  of  the  company  of  Korah 
(ver,  11),  or  the  dreadful  end  which  overtook  Noah's  contem- 
poraries in  the  great  flood  (ii.  5 ;  comp.  §  5  0,  d).  A  yet 
more  definite  emblem  is  to  be  found  in  the  perishing  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (ii.  6 :  inroSeiyfia  fieWovrcov  dae^etv), 
inasmuch  as  these  cities  burn  in  an  inextinguishable  fire 
under  the  sea  which  covers  them  (Jude  7).  In  conformity 
with  this,  accordingly,  destruction,  as  §  34,  d,  126,  b,  is 
regarded  under  the  symbol  of  fire,  as  a  judgment  of  God. 
If,  finally,  the  emblematic  divine  judgment  does  not  spare 
even  the  angels  who  were  guilty  of  unnatural  unchastity  with 
the  daughters  of  men,  Gen.  vi.,  and  for  which  they  are  bound 
in  the  prison  of  Hades  (raprapaxj-a^)  with  everlasting  chains, 
and  covered  with  deep  darkness  (Jude    6,  2,  4),  destruction 
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is  thus  regarded  as  the  thickest  darkness,  i.e.  as  the  deepest 
misery  (§  34,  d),  as  Jude  13,  where  the  libertines  are 
pictured  as  wandering  stars,  for  whom  the  blackness  of 
darkness  is  reserved  for  ever  (comp.  ii.  17).  All  these  acts 
of  judgment  are,  that  is  to  say,  but  preliminary:  wicked 
angels  (iL  4),  as  all  the  godless,  are  only  kept,  so  to  speak, 
in  their  provisional  prison  for  the  judgment  of  the  great  day 
(Jude  C),  i.e.  the  day  of  judgment  (ii.  9,  iii.  7),  which  is  here, 
according  to  the  way  of  the  old  prophets,  spoken  of  as  the 
day  of  the  Lord  (vH-epa  Kvpiov,  iii,  10,  12;  comp.  §  40,  d), 
because  on  it  God  with  His  myriads  of  angels  (comp.  Heb. 
xii.  22)  appears  as  the  Judge  of  the  world  (Jude  14,  15), 
before  whom  in  His  glory  all  stand,  to  receive  their  decisive 
sentence  (ver.  24). 

(6)  But  the  whole  present  state  of  the  world  has  fallen 
under  <f)6opd,^  and  it  is  therefore,  as  with  Paul  (§  99,  b), 
appointed  to  destruction.  The  way  in  which  the  author  more 
exactly  regards  the  impending  destruction  of  the  world,  it  has 
been  unnecessarily  sought  to  explain  from  the  contemporary 
philosophical  ideas.  Quite  in  harmony  with  the  account  in 
Gen.  iii.  5,  he  regards  the  heaven  and  the  earth  in  their 
original  form  as  proceeding  by  the  creative  word  of  God  from 
the  waters  of  Chaos  (Gen.  i.  2),  and  this  in  such  a  way  that 
the  origin  of  the  heavens  was  brought  about  by  the  separation 
of  the  waters  (vv.  7,  8),  and  the  origin  of  the  land  by  the 
gathering  together  of  the  waters  (vv.  9,  10).  This  old  world 
perished  by  the  waters  of  the  flood  (iii.  6  ;  comp.  ii.  5),  and 
the  present  form  of  the  world  is  protected  by  God's  word  of 
promise  (Gen.  ix,  11)  against  any  recurring  flood  (iii.  7). 
Yet  if  it,  too,  is  to  perish,  tliere  remains  now  only  fire  as  the 
element  to  bring  about  this  destruction ;  and  as,  according  to 
note  a,  on  the  ground  of  Old  Testament  representations,  the 
wrathful  judgment  of  God  is  regarded  as  a  consuming  fire,  it 
is  easy  to  think,  that  the  destruction  of  the  world  resulting 
from  the  day  of  judgment  will  be  brought  about  by  fire  in  a 

^  It  is  hence  said,  i.  4,  that  thoso  born  again  have  escaped  the  (fhfa  i-uling  in 
the  world  (§  128,  b),  while  those,  who  but  by  instinct,  so  to  speak,  like  the 
irrational  animals,  understand  only  earthly  things,  while  they  turn  such  things 
to  mere  personal  gratification,  have  thereby  fallen  under  the  ^itfii  appointed  for 
such  things  (•»  tovtch  ifhifo^reu  :  Jude  10  ;  comp.  ii.  12,  19). 
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special  sense,  for  which  this  present  form  of  the  world  is,  so 
to  speak,  reserved  (ver.  7).  On  the  day  of  the  Lord  the 
heavens  will  be  dissolved  in  fire,  and  will  pass  away  with  a 
noise ;  their  firm  elements,  by  which,  perhaps,  he  is  thinking 
of  the  stars,  will  melt  with  the  heat,  and  the  earth  with  all  its 
works  will  be  burnt  np  (vv.  10,  12).  Since,  now,  the  godless 
will  be  destroyed  on  that  day  (ver.  7),  and,  according  to  ver. 
12,  on  account  of  the  coming  of  the  day  of  judgment  the 
destruction  of  the  world  follows,  there  is  here  quite  evidently 
implied  the  idea  that  the  destruction  of  the  world  removes 
even  the  godless  (comp.  §  126,  6,  with  §  33,  c),  and  hands 
them  over  to  destruction  as  to  death,  from  which  there  is  no 
more  any  deliverance. 

(c)  The  day  of  judgment  and  of  the  destruction  of  the 
world  is  infallibly  at  the  same  time  the  day  of  Christ's 
Paimisia,  which  the  apostles,  according  to  i.  16,  proclaimed, 
and  therefore  His  coming  is  designated,  iii.  12,  by  this 
technical  expression  (§  57,  c;  63,  d;  98,  a,  footnote  1).^  If 
Jude  applies  the  apostolic  prophecy  of  a  frivolous  moral  laxity, 
which  should  appear  eV  ia-'^drov  tov  '^povov,  i.e.  at  the  end 
of  the  pre-Messianic  period  of  the  world,  as  it  also  occurs, 
2  Tim.  iii.  1  ff.  (comp.  §  110,  a),  to  the  libertines  of  his  own 
day  (vv.  17,  18),  it  is  clear  from  this  that  he  believes  himself 
already  standing  in  that  last  time.  The  last  time  has  also 
come  in  the  view  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  as  in  that  of 
Peter  (§  48,  a)  and  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (§  117,  c) ; 
nay,  it  has  even  already  far  advanced,  since  in  the  repro- 
duction of  that  prophecy  he  refers  it  directly  to  the  last  day 
(iii.  3  :  eV  ia-'^dT<ov  rwv  ■qfiepoov).  He  expects  above  all  for 
these  days  frivolous  scofifers,  who  will  throw  doubt  on  the 
coming  of  the  Parousia  generally,  because  it  had  not  come 

*  But  Christ  appears,  according  to  §  127,  c,  as  the  Redeemer,  as  in  Peter 
(§  50,  d)  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (§  126,  c),  or  at  least,  as  Jude 
25,  as  the  Mediator  of  redemption  from  the  judgment  and  from  the  destruction 
of  the  world,  from  which  the  righteous  are  to  be  taken  away,  but  so  that  they 
are  delivered  directly  by  the  resurrection  from  death  (comp.  §  34,  b).  It  is  this 
deliverance  which  is  common  to  all  Christians  (Jude  3),  the  type  of  which  was 
the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt  (ver.  5),  by  which  even  the  seduced  may  be 
delivered,  by  their  being  snatched  as  a  brand  from  the  fire  (ver.  23).  It  is 
hence  from  the  above  quite  arbitrary,  when  Baur,  p.  319  f.,  asserts  that  our 
Epistle  shows  a  complete  abandonment  of  the  original  hope  of  the  Parousi."* 
(comp.  also  Schenkel,  p.  371). 
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during  the  first  Christian  generation,  during  which  it  was 
expected ;  and  generally  any  change  on  the  present  form  of 
the  world,  which  had  already  stood  so  long,  was  not  to  be 
looked  for  (iii.  3,  4;  comp.  §  112,  b).^  But  the  polemic 
against  such  anticipated  doubt  was  all  the  more  necessary,  as 
complaints  had  already  begun  to  be  made  in  the  Church  as  to 
the  delay  of  the  Parousia,  to  which  the  author  objects  that 
the  postponement  was  no  delay,  but  an  act  of  God's  long- 
suffering,  as  He  would  lead  even  those  Christians  who  had 
fallen  away  to  repentance  (§  21 ;  40,  h ;  124,  c),  and  so  would 
save  them  from  destruction  (ver.  9).  If  God,  therefore, 
according  to  His  long-suffering  towards  lost  Christianity,  had 
by  this  postponement  of  the  judgment  given  time  for  a  second 
repentance,  as  He  once  gave  to  the  people  of  Israel,  in  addition 
to  their  first  repentance  (§  42,  h),  then  they  ought  to  look  at 
God's  long-suffering  as  a  ground  for  their  salvation  (ver.  15), 
and  so  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  in  this 
way,  that  by  their  holy  walk  they  would  render  any  further 
delay  for  repentance  unnecessary  (ver.  12).  But  from  this 
also  it  is  clear,  the  approaching  end  is  a  motive  to  strive  after 
Christian  virtue  (§  128,  b). 

(d)  With  the  Parousia  the  eternal  kingdom  of  Christ  begins 
(L  11;  comp.  §  110,  h),  and,  according  to  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  doctrine  of  retribution  (§  32,  b ;  51,  d ;  57,  6), 
the  entrance  into  that  kingdom  is  represented  as  an  equi- 
valent reward  (iTri^opTjyrjO^a-erai),  for  this,  that  the  Christian 
has  done  his  part  (ver.  5  :  eiri'Xpprjyrja-aTe)  to  make  his  election 
firm  (ver.  10).'*  Christians,  moreover,  are  at  the  judgment 
by  no  means  free  from  all  defects,  and  therefore  expect  at  it 
the  mercy  of  their  Lord  Christ  (Jude  21)  to  save  them 
(comp.  Jas.  ii.  13,  and  therewith  §   57,  b).     But  the  eternal 

'  If  the  author  directs  this  teaching  of  his  regarding  the  destruction  of  the 
old  world  by  the  flood  (note  b)  against  the  latter  objection  to  be  expected  as  to 
the  destruction  of  the  world  that  was  at  hand,  he  makes  it  good  against  the 
former,  that,  according  to  Ps.  xc.  4,  the  divine  measure  of  time  is  diffeient 
from  the  human,  and  therefore  God  cannot  be  bound  in  the  determination  of  the 
Parousia  by  a  time  fixed  by  a  human  measure  (iii.  8).  But  the  day  of  the  Lord 
will  certainly  come,  and  wheu  quite  unlocked  for,  like  a  thief  in  the  night 
(ver.  10;  comp.  §  33,  a). 

*  On  the  other  hand,  the  destruction  of  the  godless  is  the  recompense  of  their 
unrighteousness  (ii.  13),  which  they  received  on  this  account,  that,  like  Balaam, 
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kingdom  of  Christ  begins,  on  the  ground  of  the  promise  (Isa. 
Ixv.  17),  in  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  eartli,  in  which 
righteousness  dwells ;  therefore  the  highest  ideal  is  realized 
(iii.  13),  and  the  eternal  life  is  given  to  them  (Jude  21). 
The  perfect  kingdom  is  therefore  also  no  earthly  one,  as  the 
present  form  of  the  world  has  passed  away  (comp.  §  34,  a; 
99,  b;  126,  d).  From  the  point  of  view  of  this  future 
expectation,  the  earthly  life  looks  like  a  pilgrim  life,  as  with 
Peter  (§  51,  a,  footnote  1),  our  body  like  a  pilgrim's  tent, 
which  we  strike  in  order  to  enter  the  eternal  home  (i.  13,  14; 
comp.  2  Cor.  v.  1,  4,  6,  8). 


SECTION   III. 

THE  JOHANNEAN  APOCALYPSE. 
CHAPTER    VI. 

THE  APOCALYPTIC  PICTURE  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Comp.  B.  "Weiss,  Apocalyptische  Studien  {Stud.  u.  Krit.  1869,  1)  j    Hilgenfeld, 
in  seiner  Zeitschrift,  1869,  4. 

§  130.   The  Precursors  of  Christ's  Second  Coming. 

The  Apocalypse  will  reveal  the  immediate  future,  the  central 
point  of  which  is  occupied  by  Christ's  coming  to  judgment, 
which  is  immediately  at  hand  (a).  As  precursors,  it  designates 
a  series  of  preparatory  judgments  of  God,  whose  object  is,  in 
vain,  to  be  sure,  to  rouse  the  unbelieving  world  to  repent- 
ance (h).     But  the  Church  of  God  also,  gathered  out  of  all 

they  sinned  for  the  sake  of  earthly  enjoyment,  because  they  loved  the  wages  of 
unrighteousness  (ver.  15 ;  Jude  11).  But  as,  according  to  §  32,  d,  the 
greatness  of  the  sin  depends  on  the  greatness  of  the  motive  one  had  to  avoid 
guilt,  it  were  better  for  the  backsliding  Christians  never  to  have  known  the  way 
of  righteousness,  because  now,  when  the  end  has  become  worse  than  the  begin- 
ning (comp.  Matt.  xii.  45),  their  punishment  may  be  only  the  more  severe 
(iL  20,  21). 
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rations,  the  heir  of  Israel's  promises,  which  continues  pre- 
served in  the  presence  of  all  these  plagues,  has  to  endure 
severe  trials,  and  many  even  of  her  members  shall  perish  as 
martyrs  (c).  In  the  meanwhile,  the  time  for  the  rule  of  the 
Gentiles  over  Israel  has  also  come,  from  which,  after  new 
exhortations  to  repentance  and  new  judgments  of  God,  a 
remnant  at  least  is  saved  {d). 

(a)  The  Apocalypse  is  the  book  of  the  future  of  Chris- 
tendom. The  author  has  seen  what  is  to  take  place  after  the 
present  (iv.  1),  and  he  writes  it  down  at  Christ's  command 
(i.  19).  It  is,  however,  no  far  distant  future  about  which  it 
will  make  disclosures,  but  one  immediately  at  hand  (i  1, 
xxii.  6  :  a  hel  yeviaOat  iv  Ta)(et ;  comp.  Luke  xviiL  8),  the 
fulfilment  of  its  prophecy  is  near  at  hand  (L  3,  xxii.  10:6  xaipo^ 
iyyv<i).  And  thus  all  explanations  of  the  Apocalypse  fall  at 
once  to  the  ground,  according  to  which  any  long  development 
of  centuries  is  to  be  kept  in  the  eye,  whether  that  be  thought 
of  as  a  historical  development  of  a  history  of  the  world,  or 
Church,  or  kingdom.  As  any  such  prophecy  would  be  com- 
pletely isolated  in  the  midst  of  the  other  prophecies  of  an 
entirely  different  kind  from  Biblical  prophecy,  so  would  it  be 
without  any  point  of  connection,  and  without  any  basis  in  its 
own  time.  As  everywhere  in  the  New  Testament  the  coming 
of  Christ  forms,  that  is  to  say,  the  centre-point  of  the  apoca- 
lyptic view  of  the  future,  with  this  coming  is  the  end  con- 
nected (ax/3t9  o5  av  ij^w:  ii.  25=ver.  26  :  a^i  ri\ov<i),  and 
His  coming  to  be  seen  in  the  clouds,  as  Daniel  (vii.  1 3)  and 
Zechariah  (xil  10)  prophesied  (i.  7  ;  comp.  §  19,  d),  which,  as 
is  shown  by  the  howling  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  brings 
the  last  judgment.^  Since,  now,  all  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  think  of  this  coming  of  Christ  as  near  at  hand,  it 
would  be  incomprehensible  how  our  book  should  form  an 
exception  to  this.  At  any  rate,  it  teaches  the  same  thing,  that 
Christ  comes  unexpectedly,  like  a  thief  (iii  3  ;  comp.  §  33,  a; 
129,  c,  footnote  3);  but  even  so  is  it  said  definitely,  that 
He  comes  soon  (iii.  11,  xxii  7,  12,  20  :  epxo/xac  raxv),  that 
therefore  the  end  is  at  hand.     In  this  short  space  between  the 

*  From  this  last  coming  of  Christ  it  has  perhaps  to  be  distinguished,  when 
single  preliminary  judgments  are  so  represented,  that  He  comes  and  executes 
them  (iL  5,  16 ;  comp.  vv.  22,  23,  iii  3). 
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present  and  this  near  future,  everything  must  therefore  take 
place  which  the  Apocalypse  wishes  to  reveal. 

(6)  In  the  direct  explanation  of  Christ's  prophecy  (§  33,  b), 
the  Apocalypse,  in  the  vision  of  the  seals,  makes  three  allegorical 
figures  come  forth  from  the  book  of  the  future,  opened  by 
Christ  Himself,  as  attendants  on  Christ  as  He  goes  out  to 
victory  (vi.  1,  2)  ;  the  three  first  allegorical  figures  precede, 
which  set  forth  those  precursors  of  His  second  coming,  desig- 
nated as  the  beginning  of  sorrows :  war,  famine,  pestilence 
(vv.  3-8) ;  and  out  of  the  sixth  seal  the  earthquake  along 
with  the  sign  of  the  heavens,  described  by  Him  as  the 
beginning  of  the  overthrow  of  the  world  (vv.  12-14),  which 
are  understood  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  to  be  precursors 
of  the  approaching  judgment  (vv.  15-17).^  More  exact 
explanations  as  to  the  precise  significance  of  those  precursors 
of  the  judgment  bring  only  two  later  visions.  In  the  vision 
of  the  trumpets  there  are  great  plagues,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Egyptian,  which  come  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
(viii.  6-13,  ix.  1—19).  These  plagues  are  regarded,  on  the  one 
hand,  as  preliminary  to  the  judgments  of  God,  and  especially 
the  two  last  and  greatest,  the  infernal  locusts  and  the  army 
of  daemonic  horsemen,  are  painted  in  fantastic  way,  fitted  to 
awaken  terror ;  as  God's  terrible  scourge,  they  bring  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  torment  (ix.  5,  6)  and  death  (ver.  18). 
On  the  other  hand,  these  plagues  are  a  last,  although  unsuc- 
cessful, attempt  to  move  the  world  to  repentance  (w.  20,  21), 
a  7retpacr/to9  (iii.  10),  in  which  God  tries  whether  even  yet 
they  may  be  quickened  to  repentance.  Yet  more  explicitly 
are  those  plagues  (xvi.  2-11)  in  the  vision  of  the  bowls  (vials) 
(xv.  1,  3,  4,  7,  xvi.  1,  5-7)  set  forth  as  wrathful  destinies ; 
but  even  here  are  they  not  regarded  merely  as  judgments 
(comp.  Messner,  p.  366),  but  it  is  presupposed  that  they  might 
have,  and  ought  to  have,  led  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  to 

'  How  this  vision  of  the  seals  rests  entirely  upon  Christ's  prophecy  is  shown 
also  by  the  scene  which  the  opening  of  the  fifth  seal  brings  (vi.  9-11 ),  and  which, 
as  it  is  really  only  an  illustration  of  Luke  xviii.  7,  8,  will  say  that  the  end  is 
not  to  be  thought  of  as  immediately  at  hand,  and  why  this  is  so.  No  doubt  the 
mart}T8  of  the  time  of  Nero  cry  here  for  vengeance,  but  it  does  not  follow  from 
this  that  the  vision  of  the  seals  represents  a  past  time,  as  Gebhardt,  p.  255 
[E.  T.  242],  will  have  it,  who  also  refers  the  vision  of  the  bowls  to  the  time  of 
Antichrist,  and  only  the  vision  of  the  trumpets  to  the  intervening  period. 
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repentance,  although  they  have  not  done  so  (xvi.  9,  11 ;  comp. 
ver.  21).  Even  the  fall  of  Babylon,  the  last  of  these  judg- 
ments which  the  seventh  bowl  brings  (xvi.  17-21),  ought  yet 
to  quicken  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  to  repentance  (xiv. 
8-rll ;  comp.  vv.  6,  7).  These  judgments  and  warnings  to 
repentance,  ever  increasing  in  severity  (comp.  xvi.  3  with 
viii.  8,  xvi.  4  with  viii.  10,  xvi.  10  with  viii.  12),  are  there- 
fore the  precursors  of  His  second  coming  prophesied  by  Christ. 
(c)  If  the  whole  Apocalypse  is  connected  with  the  prophecy 
and  the  ty^pical  figures  of  the  Old  Testament,^  it  is  even  thereby 
said  that  the  Christian  Church  is  but  the  continuation  of  the 
Old  Testament  Church  of  God,  the  promise  of  which  is  ful- 
filled in  it  (§  115,  a).*  But  the  continuance  of  the  true 
Israel,  to  be  sure,  in  the  present  is  no  longer  identical  with 
the  continuance  of  the  actual  nation.  Unbelieving  Jews,  who 
persecute  the  Christians,  give  themselves  out  falsely  as  Jews ; 
they  are  really  the  synagogue  of  Satan  (ii.  9,  iii  9) ;  they  are 
excluded  from  the  fellowship  of  Israel,  from  the  theocracy,  as 
it  is  perfected  in  Messianic  times  (§  42,  b;  44,  e;  117,  &). 
In  the  present  continuance  of  the  Church  of  God,  Jewish 
Christianity  no  longer  forms  the  central  stock,  as  it  does  with 
Peter  (§  44,  d);  corresponding  to  the  state  (§  112,  a)  of  the 
seven  small  churches  of  Asia,  to  whom  the  Apocalypse  is 
addressed  (i.  4,  11),  and  which,  without  doubt,  were  essen- 
tially Gentile  Christians,  the  Church  seems  gathered  from  all. 
nations  (v.  9,  vii.  9,  xiv.  3).*    If,  now,  the  Egyptian  plagues  of 

'  For  the  most  part  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  rests  on  Isaiah,  after  him  on 
Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  less  on  Jeremiah,  Zechariah,  and  the  Psalms  ;  yet  there  are 
shown  references  to  almost  all  the  smaller  prophets,  to  Job,  the  Proverbs,  and 
the  Pentateuch  (comp.  §  74,  a;  116,  c). 

*  The  woman  with  the  wreath  of  twelve  stars  round  her  head,  who  gives  birth 
to  the  Messiah  (xii.  1,  2,  5),  is  without  doubt  the  Old  Testament  theocracy,  as 
it  was  realized  in  the  twelve  national  tribes  ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  after 
Messiah's  birth  the  believing  Church  of  Messiah  (w.  6,  13),  whose  seed  (».e. 
individual  believers)  it  is  whom  Satan  persecutes  (ver.  17).  This  is  the  kingdom 
of  priests,  which  is  to  be  the  Israel  according  to  Ex.  xix.  6  (i.  6  ;  comp.  §  45,  c), 
who  serve  Jehovah  as  priests  with  the  incense  of  their  prayers  (v.  8,  viii.  3,  4  ; 
comp.  Heb.  xiii.  15),  the  first-fruits  presented  to  God  and  Messiah  (xiv.  4 ; 
comp.  §  54,  b;  61,  c),  the  people  of  God  (xviii.  4). 

•  If  Baur,  p.  212,  supposes  the  Gentiles  belong  to  the  Christian  fellowship  only 
in  9D  far  as  they  are  incorporated  with  the  tribes  of  Israel,  then  it  is  only  ideally 
the  case,  as  with  Paul  (§  90,  c  ;  105,  b),  so  far  as  the  fellowship  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel  is  the  abiding  type  of  the  tnie  Church  of  God.     It  results  simply  from  the 
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the  preparatory  judgments  of  God  (note  h)  come  over  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  the  Church  of  God  continues  to  be 
saved  from  them  (ix.  4),  as  Israel  was  once  in  Egypt;  the 
members  of  the  Church  are  expressly  designated  as  such  with 
a  seal,  they  hence  continue  preserved  (vii.  2,  3),  and  even  in 
the  sealing  the  New  Testament  Church  ever  appears,  accord- 
ing to  the  type  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  Church  which  is  to 
keep  its  ideal  identity  with  the  latter,  as  a  people  of  twelve 
tribes,  out  of  each  of  which  are  sealed  12,000  (vv.  3-8).® 
But  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  therewitli  said  that  the  Church 
of  God  continues  preserved  from  the  tribulations  of  the 
last  time;  rather  only  other  hard  trials  threaten  her/      In 

historical  situation  of  the  Apocalypse,  if  the  Gentiles,  as  they  are  represented  by 
the  Roman  Empire,  appear  to  be  the  special  seat  of  hatred  to  Christ  ;  for  the 
synagogue  of  Satan  equally  appears  incidentally  (ii.  9,  13)  as  the  persecutor  of 
the  Christians.  But  the  author  no  more,  at  any  rate,  expects,  according  to 
note  b,  any  comprehensive  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  ;  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  Neronian  persecution  at  that  time,  a  stoppage  of  the  mission  to  the 
Gentiles  had  taken  place. 

^  As  certainly  the  actual  Israel  no  longer  really  consisted  of  the  old  twelve 
tribes,  so  certainly  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  Church  of  believers  did  not  consist 
of  an  equal  number  of  descendants  from  each  of  the  old  twelve  tribes,  but  that 
these  believers  were  the  representatives  of  the  old  nation  of  the  twelve  tribes 
and  the  heir  of  its  promises.  To  refer  the  144,000  to  the  Jewish  portion  of  the 
Church  (Gess,  p.  579  f. ;  Schenkel,  p.  304),  is  utterly  groundless  (comp.  on  the 
other  hand,  Gebhardt,  p.  203  f.  [E.  T.  193]).  If  the  Messiah  gathers  about  Him 
these  144,000  in  order  to  march  out  with  them  to  the  last  fight  (xiv.  1,  3),  so 
does  He  also  take  His  stand  upon  the  Mount  Zion,  the  central-point  of  the  Old 
Testament  theocracy  (ver.  1).  But  therewith  also  is  represented  but  the  Church 
of  believers,  as  the  ideal  theocracy,  while  the  holy  hill  of  the  Old  Testament 
theocracy,  which  is  not  to  be  placed,  with  Gebhardt,  p.  46  [E.  T.  45],  in  heaven, 
is  made  ideally  its  central-point ;  for  the  actual  Jerusalem  has  indeed  become  by 
the  slaying  of  Messiah  a  Sodom  or  Egypt  (xi.  8).  It  is  simply  from  this 
point  of  view  that  the  enemy  of  believers  is  ever  designated  by  the  name  of  the 
enemy  of  the  old  theocracy  (B«/3uXtov :  xiv.  8,  xvi.  19,  xvii.  5,  xviii.  2,  10,  21). 
The  enemies  are  ever  drawn  out  for  the  last  fight  over  the  Euplirates,  and  are 
collected  at  Armageddon  (xvi.  12,  16  ;  comp.  ix.  14) ;  the  great  decisive  fight  is 
fought  outside  the  city  (Jerusalem)  (xiv.  20).  But  as  certainly  as  this  great 
battle-scene  is  but  a  description,  shining  in  the  glory  of  Old  Testament  imagery, 
of  the  final  annihilation  of  the  Roman  Empire,  so  certainly  is  there  no  proof 
that  Jerusalem  is  regarded  locally  as  the  central-point  of  the  Christian  Church. 

'  That  Christians  will  have  to  endure  severe  tribulation  in  the  last  times  {fixT^pif  : 
i.  9,  ii.  9,  10,  vii.  14),  is  in  the  line  of  ordinary  apostolic  teaching  (§  51,  6; 
98,  a)  based  on  the  prophecy  of  Christ  (§  30,  a),  and  it  is  pure  arbitrariness  when 
Schenkel,  p.  303,  makes  this  tribulation  come  only  on  Gentile  Christians  for 
their  purification.  But  this  tribulation  inflicted  by  unbelievers  is  something 
totally  different  from  those  plagues  sent  by  God. 
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■what  ways  these  are  thought  of  depends  on  the  times  of  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse,  when  the  world's  power  had  begun 
with  brutal  power  the  struggle  against  Christianity  (§  113,  a). 
The  blood  of  many  martyrs  had  even  been  shed  (vi.  10, 
xvL  6,  xviii  20,  24,  xix.  2,  xx.  4),  but  the  number  of  these 
must  be  completed  (vi.  11)  in  the  struggle  which  Satan  carries 
on  against  the  Christians  (xii.  17,  xiiL  7,  10,  15),  and  in- 
numerable martyrs  will  one  day  stand  round  the  throne  of 
God,  and  receive  the  reward  (vii.  9-17)  of  their  fidelity 
(ii.  10). 

{d)  While  the  Gentiles,  as  a  whole  impenitent,  ripen  for 
judgment  (note  6),  the  people  of  Israel  have  yet  a  future.  To 
be  sure,  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Gentiles  stands 
already  without  question  (xi.  1,  2) ;  the  supposition  that  the 
author  hoped  for  the  deliverance  of  the  actual  temple  is,  in 
view  of  Christ's  prophecy  (Mark  xiii.  2),  impossible.  The 
temple  of  God  in  Jerusalem  can  therefore  only  be  the 
believing  Jewish  Church  itself,  those  whom  even  Christ  had 
exhorted  to  sudden  flight  (Matt  xxiv.  16),  and  who  now, 
according  to  the  divine  appointment  (comp.  the  measuring, 
xi.  1,  2),  are  to  be  preserved  from  this  judgment  coming  on 
Israel  (xii.  6,  13-16),  as,  according  to  note  c,  the  whole 
Church  is  preserved  from  the  judgment  on  the  heathen  world.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fore-court,  or  unbelieving  Israel,  is 
given  up  to  the  rule  of  the  Gentiles  (xi.  2),  and,  following 
the  type  of  the  time  of  disaster  in  Daniel  (Dan.  v.  25, 
xii.  17),  this  Gentile  rule  is  to  last  3^  years.     The  overthrow 

8  That  the  Christian  Church  as  such  is  with  Paul  the  true  temple  of  God, 
naturally  cannot  prevent  this  term  being  also  transferred  to  the  Jewish- 
Christian  Church,  as  Hilgenfeld,  p.  422,  supposes ;  that  Church  had  a  temple 
of  stone,  but  it  is  itself  God's  spiritual  house,  just  as  is  the  case  with  Peter 
{§  45,  a).  That  the  Church,  which  as  such  forms  the  temple  itself,  is  dis- 
tinguished from  its  individual  members,  who  then  correspond  to  those  worship- 
ping in  the  temple,  is  in  no  respects  different  than  when,  chap,  xii ,  the  woman 
designates  the  Church,  and  her  seed  (ver.  17),  the  individual  members  of  the 
Church,  although  the  Church  even  consists  of  individual  members.  The  literal 
explanation  is,  on  the  other  hand,  exegetically  impossible,  since  not  only  must 
the  temple  buildings,  but  even  the  Jewish  priesthood  («'  ^ftrxureutTis  «»  «ut^)  be 
spared.  But  if  Hilgenfeld  wishes  to  escape  this  difficulty  by  the  supposition 
that  the  seer  saw  the  real  believers  from  among  Israel  transported  into  the  (real) 
temple  officiating  only  as  priests  (p.  423),  then  this  is  an  unexegetical  inter- 
mingling of  the  literal  and  the  symbolicaL  Comp.  the  correct  interpretation  in 
Gebhardt,  p.  270  ff.  [E.  T.  257]. 
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of  Jerusalem  is  therefore  no  longer  the  immediate  signal  of 
the  second  coming,  as  §  33,  &;  the  time  of  great  tribulation, 
which  believers  have  to  expect  (vii.  14),  no  longer  coincides 
with  this  overthrow,  but  begins  with  it,  and  this  period  is 
given  to  Israel  as  a  respite  for  repentance.  As  certainly, 
that  is  to  say,  as  this  rule  of  the  Gentiles  is  a  judgment  of 
God  on  Israel,  so  has  it  the  purpose,  just  as  the  plagues 
(note  h),  to  lead  Israel  to  repentance.  Hence  God  sends  at 
this  time  two  prophets,  like  Moses  and  Elias,  who,  to  be 
sure,  as  Christ  was,  will  be  slain  by  the  Gentiles,  but  will  be 
raised  and  exalted  to  heaven  (xi.  3—12).  If  the  last 
judgment  now  comes  (comp.  also  xvi.  18,  19a),  then,  no 
doubt,  will  a  great  part  of  the  nation  perish,  but  the  remnant 
will  repent  (xi.  13).  The  author  of  the  Apocalypse  no 
longer  then  ventures  to  hope,  as  Paul  did  (§91,  d),  for  the 
final  conversion  of  all  Israel ;  but,  conformably  with  the 
prophecy  of  the  ancient  prophets  (Isa.  i.  9,  x.  22,  23;  comp. 
Eom.  ix.  27,  29),  a  remnant  of  Israel  shall  yet  be  saved.* 
Even  amid  the  dispersion  does  he  yet  hope  for  the  conversion 
of  Jews  (iii.  9). 

§  131.  The  Apocalyptic  Ttechoning  of  the  End. 

The  God-defying  power  which,  during  the  time  of  the  last 
tribulation,  persecutes  Christians  is  the  Roman  Empire,  as  it 
was  restored  by  the  elevation  of  the  Flavians  to  the  dignity 
of  Caesar,  after  the  fall  of  the  earlier  Caesarean  dynasty  (a). 
In  league  with  it  were  the  false  prophets,  who  moved  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  to  pay  homage  to  the  Roman  Empire, 

'  Contrary  to  the  plain  words  (comp.  «<  Xetiroi),  Gebhardt,  p.  276  f.  [E.  T.  263], 
asserts  that  here  the  conversion  of  all  Israel  is  expected,  as  Rom.  xi.  25  ff.  But 
Paul  differs  in  this,  that  with  him  the  conversion  of  all  Israel  follows  the 
incoming  of  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles,  while  here  Israel's  remnant  is  converted 
before  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  repent.  Only  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse 
agrees  again  with  the  early  apostolic  expectation  (§  42,  a),  as  he  does  with  Paul 
(§  98,  a),  in  this,  that  with  the  final  conversion  of  Israel  (at  the  end  of  the  time 
of  the  rule  of  the  Gentiles  over  Israel,  which  is  identical  with  the  time  of  the 
great  tribulation)  there  comes  at  onco  the  Messianic  judgment  and  the  end  of 
the  world  (xi.  14,  15),  which,  to  be'  sure,  is  clear  only  when  one  acknowledges 
the  relation  of  the  seven  visions  of  the  Apocalypse  explained  above,  and  gets 
emancipated  from  the  exegetically  untenable  and  utterly  confusing  idea,  that 
these  describe  a  continuous  .series  of  events. 
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and  seduced  even  the  Christians  to  heathenish  immorality  (b). 
With  the  expiry  of  the  series  of  seven-headed  rulers  the 
development  appointed  for  the  Roman  Empire  is  now  finished; 
the  eighth,  which  then  yet  comes,  can  be  but  the  final  incarna- 
tion of  antichristianity  (c).  Along  with  his  royal  helpers  he 
will  destroy  even  the  chief  city  of  the  world,  and  will  then  be 
destroyed  in  the  struggle  with  the  returning  Messiah  (cl). 

(a)  The  God-defying  power,  which  occasions  the  great 
tribulation  to  believers,  is  the  same  power  which  is  presented 
in  the  rule  of  the  Gentiles  over  Jerusalem,  and  then  kills 
God's  messengers ;  it  is  therefore  the  Roman  Empire.  This 
empire  therefore  appears  even,  xi.  7,  as  the  beast  out  of  the 
abyss.  It  is  more  exactly  described,  xiii.  1,  2,  as  the  monster 
which  rises  out  of  the  sea  in  the  West,  because  Eome,  accord- 
ing to  Jewish  ideas,  lay  on  the  islands  of  the  sea ;  and  unites 
in  his  form  the  forms  of  the  four  beasts,  which,  Dan.  vii., 
represent  the  ungodly  powers  of  the  world,  because  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  most  developed  form  of  manifestation, 
which  unites  in  itself  the  might  and  the  dominion  of  all  four. 
On  this  very  account  it  has  d  priori  all  the  seven  heads  of 
the  forms  of  the  beasts  of  Daniel,  three  of  which  had  one 
head  each,  while  one  had  four  heads ;  the  ten  horns  also  of 
Dan.  vii  24  are  not  lacking  to  it.  The  author  of  the 
Apocalypse  farther  on  refers  the  horns  to  the  governors  of 
provinces,  who  finally  appear  with  royal  authority,  and  there- 
fore wear  kingly  crowns  (comp.  note  d).  The  heads  refer  to 
the  bearers  of  imperial  authority  themselves,  who,  it  was  well 
known,  did  not  assume  the  diadem ;  these,  on  the  other  hand, 
wear,  xiii.  1,  the  name  of  blasphemy  (Augustus-cre/3ao-To9),  and 
that  in  the  view  of  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  points  to  divine 
honour.  To  this  beast  Satan  has  entrusted  all  his  power  and 
dominion  over  the  world.  This  beast  has,  to  be  sure,  received 
a  deadly  wound  (xiii.  3,  xii.  14)  by  the  death  of  its  head 
(Nero),  as  it  seemed,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  first  Caesarean 
dynasty,  during  the  struggles  of  the  interregnum,  as  though 
the  empire  would  no  more  attain  to  its  ancient  power  and 
enduring  condition ;  but  this  deadly  wound  was  healed  by 
the  elevation    of   Vespasian    to    the    imperial    power.^     The 

^  The  proposed  interpretation,  by  which  the  healing  of  the  deadly  wound  is 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  return  of  the  dead  Nero,  is  exegetically  untenable, 
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worldly  power  thus  restored,  which  has  once  already  perse- 
cuted the  Christians,  now  receives  power  for  the  3^  years  to 
persecute  the  saints  (xiii.  4-8)  and  to  rule  over  Israel 
(xL  2,  7).  The  restoration  of  the  empire,  which  coincides 
nearly  with  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  is  also  the  commencement 
of  the  last  time  of  great  tribulation,  which  is  not,  in  con- 
formity with  the  symbolism  of  numbers  in  the  Apocalypse, 
reckoned  as  a  period  of  3^  years,  but  only,  in  accordance 
with  the  type  of  the  period  of  misfortune  in  Daniel,  is 
characterized  as  such  a  time." 

(b)  In  league  with  the  first  beast  there  appears,  xiii.  11,  a 
second,  which  is  designated  by  its  two  lamb's  horns,  a  sort  of 
counterpart  of  Christ ;  but,  by  its  daemonic  speech,  is  likewise 
characterized  as  an  organ  of  Satan.  It  seduces  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  by  its  lying  wonders  to  worship  the  worldly 
power  (vv.  12,  14,  16).  The  Apocalypse  itself  designates 
it  repeatedly  as  the  false  prophet  (xvi.  13,  xix.  20),  i.e.  as  the 

because  a  distinction  is  made  in  the  most  definite  way  between  the  beast,  which, 
as  with  Daniel,  represents  a  collective  idea,  and  his  heads,  which  symbolize 
individual  kings  ;  while,  for  the  first  time,  xvii.  11,  the  personification  of  the 
beast  as  such  is  indicated  in  an  eighth  ruler  (and  this  did  not  occur  under  the 
heads)  ;  this  Hilgenfeld,  p.  426,  and  Gebhardt,  p.  232  [E.  T.  221],  equally  over- 
look. Similarly,  a  distinction  is  made  in  the  most  definite  way  between  the 
slaying  of  the  one  head,  i.e.  the  death  of  the  one  ruler,  and  the  deadly  wound 
which  the  beast  has  thereby  received.  But  the  former  interpretation  is 
historically  untenable,  since  the  original  Nero-myths  knew  nothing  of  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Nero,  but  only  made  him  flee  into  Parthia,  and 
return  from  thence.  It  is,  moreover,  a  mere  untenable  evasion  when  Hilgenfeld 
would  weaken  the  Christian-apocalyptical  idea  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  (?!)  to  a 
simple  flight,  and  it  is  also  when  Gebhardt,  p.  240  [E.  T.  228],  would  modify 
(rather :  completely  change)  the  popular  expectation  accepted  by  him  (? !)  by 
the  author  of  the  Apocalypse.  When  Gebhardt,  p.  234  [E.  T.  222],  renews  the 
objection  of  Volkmar  to  the  healing  of  the  deadly  wound  by  Vespasian,  that  the 
latter  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  a  new  imperial  dynasty,  he  overlooks 
the  fact  that  his  warlike  son  Titus,  not  to  speak  of  Domitian,  was  already 
associated  with  him.  Gess,  however,  p.  605  t. ,  has  put  denials  without  any 
foundation  in  opposition  to  the  correct  interpretation. 

*  When  Hilgenfeld,  p.  429,  asks  what  Vespasian  had  done  to  justify  the 
expectation  that  the  time  of  the  last  tribulation  should  begin  with  him,  it  is 
indeed  self-evident  that  Vespasian  in  his  personal  qualities  does  not  here  come 
into  regard,  but  only  as  he  is  the  bearer  of  the  empire  restored  to  its  full 
power  ;  an  empire  which,  after  Satan  had  once  chosen  it  as  his  instrument, 
would,  it  was  to  be  presumed,  as  soon  as  it  is  restored  to  power,  caiTy  forward 
its  work  begun  under  Nero  (comp.  moreover,  note  c).  But  if  there  is  given  to 
the  beast,  whose  deadly  wound  is  healed,  a  respite  of  3i  years  (and  certainly 
Qot  in  the  future,  as  Hilgenfeld  has  to  assume  on  account  of  his  mistaken 
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representative  of  false  prophecy  which  appears  specially  as  the 
spiritual  power,  by  which  the  restored  Eoman  Empire  secures 
for  itself  the  heathen  world.^  But  Christ  had  also  warned 
believers  of  false  prophets  (Mark  xiiL  2  2),  and  had  prophesied 
of  false  Messiahs  (Matt.  xxiv.  5  ;  comp.  §  33,  a).  Paul  had, 
at  the  same  time,  regarded  the  Jewish  pseudo- Messiah  as 
the  highest  incarnation  of  this  pseudo -prophecy  (§  63,  c). 
The  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  had  also,  in  the  appearance  of  the 
doctrines  of  false  liberty,  conjectured  the  approach  of  the  pseudo- 
prophecy  of  the  last  times  (§  128,  d,  footnote  8).  Our  book, 
too,  knows  of  a  Satanic  false  prophecy  (ii.  20,  24;  comp. 
ver.  2),  which  seduces  Christianity  to  heathenish  libertinism. 
Hence  also,  if,  even  in  the  circle  of  visions,  in  which  oui 
prophet  more  especially  moves,  false  prophecy  is  above  all 
effectual  on  heathenish  ground,  yet  these  manifestations  cannot 
on  that  account  be  considered  excluded  within  Christianity,  so 
far  as  it  seduces  believers  to  heathenish  immorality,  and  likewise 
moves  them  thereby  to  pay  homage  to  the  worldly  power. 

interpretation  of  ihfUTrtvin,  but  evidently  in  the  present  of  the  seer),  that  he 
may  rage  against  the  Chnrch  of  God  (xiii.  5-7),  while  the  final  ruler  of  the 
world,  who  is  identical  mth  the  beast  (xvii.  11),  as  soon  as  the  ten  horns  have 
given  him  their  power  (ver.  13),  at  once  begins  that  last  struggle  with  Messiah 
in  which  he  perishes  (ver.  14),  and  thus  therewith  the  identification  of  the 
beast  in  chap,  xiii.  with  the  personal  Antichrist  becomes  impossible.  The 
Apocalypse  knows  as  little  of  the  Z\  years  of  this  personal  Antichrist  as  it  does 
of  3J  decades  to  be  distinguished  from  it,  which  Gebhardt,  p.  285  [E.  T.  271], 
reckons  up.  The  reference  of  the  numerical  mystery,  xiii.  18,  to  Nero,  which 
seems  to  be  opposed  by  the  weightiest  reasons,  decides  nothing  on  the  main 
question,  since  in  any  case  this  so  mysteriously  significant  name  cannot  be 
simply  a  personal  name,  but  a  designation  of  the  essential  characteristic  ;  and 
thus  even  the  Roman  Empire,  as  such  in  its  antichristian  quality,  may  be 
henceforward  designated  by  the  name  of  the  first  persecutor  of  the  Christians. 

•  At  the  bottom  of  this  idea  there  lies,  no  doubt,  the  fact  that  Vespasian  had 
obtained  the  imperial  power  by  the  help  of  heathen  oracles  and  miracles,  and 
also  that  the  empire  had  been  restored  by  the  power  of  heathen  jugglery ;  but 
it  cannot  possibly  refer  to  the  mere  existence  of  "  mathematicians  and  others  such 
like  round  about  Nero  "  (Hilgenfeld,  p.  429).  How  the  image,  which  the  false 
prophet  is  said  to  make  for  the  beast  (xiii.  14),  or  the  worship  of  it  (ver.  15), 
is  to  point  to  Nero  personally,  is  not  to  be  understood,  since  the  beast  in 
reality  is  ever  present  only  in  a  single  bearer  of  imperial  power  who  may  be 
represented  ;  but  the  image  to  which  divine  honours  are  given,  naturally  does 
not  represent  him  so  much  in  his  person,  as  rather  in  his  imperial  dignity,  t.e. 
as  the  holder  of  imperial  power.  But  that,  to  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse; 
there  was  but  a  very  small  distinction  between  the  honour  given  to  the  new 
emperor,  and  the  blasphemous  apotheosis  of  him,  Hilgenfeld,  p.  428,  himself 
admits. 

VOL.  IL  S 
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f  •■  (c)  When  it  is  said  that  the  beast  was,  and  is  not,  and  will 
come  again  from  the  abyss,  in  order  to  go  to  destruction 
(xvii.  8),  this  can  only  indicate  that  the  beast  in  his  present 
form,  i.e.  the  Eoman  Empire  under  the  mild  rule  of  its  ruler 
Vespasian,  has  no  longer  the  former  antichristian  quality 
which  it  once  bore  under  the  rule  of  the  persecutor  of  the 
Christians,  Nero,  but  it  will  assume  that  power  once  again  in 
greatest  energy,  and  will  then  at  once  go  to  destruction.*  With 
this  is  connected,  quite  in  the  way  of  the  Jewish  apocalyptic 
system,  the  combination  of  the  author,  by  which  he  seeks  to 
interpret  the  impending  development  of  the  worldly  power, 
hostile  to  God  in  its  yet  remaining  elements.  The  number 
of  the  heads  of  the  beast  is  given  him  by  Daniel  as  seven 
(note  a) ;  the  coincidence  of  these  with  the  number  of  the 
seven  hills  on  which  the  woman,  i.e.  the  worldly  metropolis, 
was  enthroned  (xvii.  3,  7  ;  comp.  ver.  9),  is  altogether  a  token 
to  the  author  that  for  the  beast  which  bears  the  woman 
(xvii.  3),  i.e.  or  the  Eoman  Empire,  a  series  of  seven  rulers  is 
appointed.  According  to  ver.  10,  five  of  these  heads,  i.e.  the 
first  five  Caesars  from  the  old  dynasty  of  Caesars,  have  now 
already  fallen.  Since  the  Caesar  of  the  interregnum,  during 
which  the  beast  suffered  its  deadly  wound  (note  a),  is  not 
naturally  included,  the  sixth  is,  the  presently  reigning  Ves- 
pasian.    His  son  Titus  follows  him  as  the  seventh,  since  with 

*  To  the  return  of  Nero,  who  evidently  appears  as  one  of  the  heads,  xvii.  10, 
and  is  dead,  this  enigmatic  word  cannot  be  at  all  referred,  since  the  beast,  even 
during  the  time  he  is  not  (t.  e.  during  the  time  his  antichristian  quality  was  not 
shown),  is  seen  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  (ver.  8  :  ^Xi-royrm  r.  hp.),  is  even 
wondered  at  and  worshipped  (xiii.  3,  4),  and  must  therefore  be.  The  coming  up 
of  the  beast  from  the  abyss,  on  the  other  hand,  naturally  refers  to  the  future 
(ver.  8  :  ^afivrai) ;  for  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  clearly  distinguishes 
between  the  beast,  in  so  far  as  it  comes  up  out  of  the  sea  in  his  presence  (xiii.  1), 
in  order,  after  the  healing  of  the  deadly  wound,  to  bring  about  the  time  of 
tribulation  to  the  whole  Church,  and  that  which  comes  up  out  of  the  abyss  (not 
out  of  Hades,  as  the  dead  Nero  would)  at  the  conclusion  of  the  three  and  a  half 
years  (xi.  7,  xvii.  8),  i.e.  the  beast  personified  by  the  daemonic  power  in  the  last 
world-ruler,  but  which  then  goes  away  at  once  into  destniction  (comp.  foot- 
note 2).  That  an  identity  is  explicitly  expressed  of  this  last  emperor,  and  of 
him  only  (xvii.  11),  with  the  beast,  does  not  justify  an  identification  of  the  beast 
with  any  other  emperor,  but  forbids  it  (comp.  footnote  1).  It  similarly  decides 
against  the  identification  of  the  beast  in  ver.  8  with  one  of  the  heads,  that  the 
beast,  which  carries  the  whore,  i.e.  makes  Rome  the  world  empire  (xvii.  3,  7), 
can  be  only  the  empire  as  such,  and  not  Nero  risen  again,  who  rather  destroyed 
Rome  (ver.  16). 
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Vespasian  there  has  appeared  a  new  imperial  house;  but 
Titus,  as  the  end  is  at  hand,  can  reign  but  a  short  time.  If 
there  is  then  an  eighth,  according  to  Dan.  vii.  27,  to  come, 
then  the  last  personification  of  the  beast  can  only  be  he,  in 
whom  its  antichristian  qualification  comes  quite  again  to 
manifestation ;  and  the  bearer  of  this  development  which 
makes  the  empire  ripe  for  judgment,  and  thus  directly  brings 
about  the  end,  the  author  sees  already,  in  the  second 
descendant  of  the  new  imperial  house,  in  Domitian  (ver.  11).* 
Just  in  this,  that  all  the  historical  figures,  which  lie  in  the 
circle  of  the  visions  of  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  find 
their  application  in  the  course  of  the  development  indicated  in 
the  prophecy,  he  sees  the  security  for  this,  that  with  the 
highest  realization  of  the  antichristian  principle  in  the  third 
of  the  Flavians  the  end  will  come. 

(d)  As  once  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  was  to  be  the  signal  for 
the  final  catastrophe  (§  33,  b),  so  now,  when  the  former  stands 
at  the  beginning  of  the  time  of  the  last  tribulation,  it  is  the 
fall  of  the  world's  metropolis.^     The  way  in  which  the  prophet 

*  The  reference  to  Nero,  which,  besides,  makes  the  motive  for  this  apocalyptic 
combination  quite  perplexing,  is  here  also  excluded,  for  this  reason,  that  the 
eighth  is  not  designated  as  one  of  the  seven,  but  as  descended  from  the  seven 
(that  is  to  say,  from  Vespasian),  in  which  there  is  for  the  author  implied  no 
genealogical  notice  (only  in  which  case  it  would  be  to  require,  with  Hilgenfeld, 
p.  433,  IK  roZ  iKTou) ;  but  the  indication  of  this,  that  that  eighth,  who  will  be 
the  incarnation  of  antichristianity,  stands  already  in  his  circle  of  visions  as  a 
descendant  of  the  new  imperial  house.  A  reminiscence  of  this  correct  reference 
of  the  Apocalypse  is  preserved  in  the  singular  error  of  Irenaeus,  by  which  it  is 
to  be  written  under  (instead  of  with  reference  to)  Domitian.  I  will  not  contend 
with  Hilgenfeld,  p.  432,  on  this  point,  whether  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse 
could  ascribe  rather  to  Otho  and  Vitellius  than  to  Titus  a  short  reign,  since, 
finally,  the  shortness  of  the  reign  ascribed  to  the  seventh  Caesar  is  ever  required 
from  the  nearness  of  the  end  generally.  But  why  it  should  be  *'  a  mad  expecta- 
tion," that  Domitian  will  overthrow  the  empire  of  his  father  and  brother  by  the 
governors  of  the  provinces,  it  being  presupposed  that  he,  as  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse  regards  it,  comes  forth  equipped  as  the  the  most  perfect  organ  of 
Satanic  might,  and  therefore  with  its  powers,  I  cannot  conceive.  Hilgenfeld 
seeks  to  show  that  the  year  68  oflfered  for  the  combination  of  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse  a  very  favourable  political  constellation  ;  but  he  forgets  that  whoever 
counts  with  such  factors  as  that  of  Nero  returning  from  the  kingdom  of  the  dead, 
has  no  longer  any  right  to  boast  of  historical  probabilities, 

•  As  Jerusalem,  by  the  slaying  of  the  Lord  (xi.  8),  so  has  Rome  (xvii.  18  ; 
comp.  w.  5,  9),  by  the  slaying  of  the  two  witnesses  (xvii.  6,  xviii.  20,  xix.  2). 
by  seducing  all  nations  to  the  sin  of  fornication  (§  117,  6),  and  to  worship  the 
worldly  power  (xvii.  2,  xviii  3),  which,  moreover,  is  itself  represented  (xiv.)  a» 
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imagines  himself  entering  on  that  catastrophe  is  clear  from 
chap,  xvii.,  where  the  city  is  shown  to  the  seer  as  already 
devastated  (iv  ipvH'O) :  vv.  1-6).  Domitian,  that  is  to  say, 
wiU  obtain  the  empire,  not  in  consequence  of  natural  succes- 
sion, but,  as  happened  once  in  the  period  of  the  interregnum, 
during  the  reign  of  the  seventh  Caesar,  a  revolution  will  break 
out  simultaneously  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Eoman  Empire. 
The  rulers  symbolized  by  the  horns  (xiii.  1,  xvii  3)  will 
become  independent  (ver.  1 2) ;  but  then,  having  become 
unanimous  by  a  sort  of  miracle,  they  still  call  the  last  Flavian 
to  become  emperor  (ver.  13),  and  coming  to  Eome  will  destroy 
the  capital  with  fire,  as  it  would  keep  firm  to  the  seventh 
emperor  (vv.  16,  17;  comp.  xviii.  8).  But  with  the  fall  of 
Eome  there  by  no  means  fell  the  antichristian  empire. 
Eather  the  last  emperor,  in  whom  the  whole  daemonic  nature 
of  the  beast  is,  as  it  were,  incarnated  in  league  with  his  ten 
royal  helpers,  renews  at  once  the  struggle  with  the  Christ  and 
His  believing  people  (xvii.  14),  as  he  also  fights  with  the 
two  prophets  of  Israel,  and  kills  them  (xi,  7).^  Against  them 
Messiah  already,  vi.  2,  going  forth  to  victory  (xix.  11-13, 
XV.  16),  comes  with  His  heavenly  hosts  (ver.  14).  Thus  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day  of  the  Lord  appears  (xvi.  14  : 
17  rjfjbipa  eKeivr)  rj  fieydXr)  rov  Qeov  ;  comp.  §33,  c;  40,  c?; 
129,  a),  according  to  the  typical  analogy  of  God's  judgments, 
which  once  took  place  in  Jehovah's  victories  over  the 
Gentiles  gathered  together  against  His  people  to  battle,  under 

a  divine  judgment  (comp.  §  70,  d),  and  by  numberless  other  sins  (xviii.  5-7), 
wrought  out  her  destruction  ;  and  the  blood  of  all  the  slaughtered  holy  ones  is 
now  to  come  upon  her  head,  as  once  it  came  upon  Jerusalem  and  her  heads 
(xviii.  24 ;  comp.  Matt,  xxiii.  35).  The  nearer  this  judgment  of  God  stands 
(xviii.  8,  20),  the  more  pressingly  are  Christians  urged  to  flee  from  Rome 
(xviii.  4),  as  formerly  out  of  Jerusalem  (Matt.  xxiv.  16).  Even,  xiv.  8,  the  fall 
of  Rome  appears  as  the  beginning  of  the  end  ;  xvi.  19-21,  it  is  expressly 
represented  in  symbolical  imagery  (comp.  xviii.  21-24)  as  the  last  of  the 
preliminary  judgments  (§  130,  b). 

^  This  last  fight  is  already  prepared  in  this  way,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
sixth  bowl,  three  daemonic  spirits,  which  proceed  from  Satan  and  the  two  beasts, 
have  seduced  the  kings  of  the  earth  outside  the  Roman  Empire  to  gather 
together  for  the  decisive  battle  of  this  day,  while  the  way  to  the  great  slaughter- 
field  is  prepared  for  them  by  the  drying  up  of  the  Euphrates  (xvi.  12-16).  These 
kings  of  the  East  have  been  often  quite  wrongly  identified  with  the  ten  governors  ; 
they  rather  appear,  xix.  19,  along  with  their  armies,  to  be  in  league  with  the 
beast,  to  which,  indeed,  the  ten  horns  notwithstanding  belong  for  the  last  fight. 
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the  image  of  a  gi-eat  slaughter,  before  the  beginning  of  which 
an  angel  summons  the  birds  to  a  great  feast  of  dead  bodies 
(xix.  17,  18),  and  to  a  dreadful  bath  in  blood,  in  which  all 
the  followers  of  the  beast  fall  (ver.  21 ;  comp.  xiv.  20).*  The 
power  of  the  Eoman  Empire  is  thereby  for  ever  annihilated, 
and  the  two  beasts  are  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  (ver.  20). 

§  132.   The  Earthly  and  the  Heavenly  Consummation. 

Now  begins  the  perfected  kingdom  of  Christ  on  the  earth, 
in  which  He  rules  along  with  His  true  servants  and  the 
martyrs  raised  from  the  dead ;  a  kingdom,  however,  which  as 
earthly  has  but  a  limited  continuance,  because  Satan,  fettered 
for  a  long  time,  breaks  out  finally  once  more  against  it,  in 
order  to  be  then  destroyed  for  ever  (a).  Then  only  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  world  comes  the  final  judgment,  for  which 
all  the  dead  are  raised,  either  to  receive  eternal  life,  or  to  be 
delivered  up  to  the  second  death  (&).  The  perfected  kingdom 
of  God  comes,  in  the  new  world,  with  the  appearance  of  the 
new  Jerusalem,  with  the  taking  of  the  Church  home  by 
Messiah  (c).  Then  the  perfect  live  for  ever  in  spotless  holi- 
ness, in  divine  glory  and  blessedness ;  they  behold  the  face  of 
God,  who  makes  His  dwelling  among  them  {d). 

(a)  It  is  implied  in  the  historical  situation  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse that  the  judgment,  which  the  returning  Christ  brings, 
is  confined  to  the  worldly  power  and  its  associates,  because 
enmity  to  God  and  antichristianity  had  been  concentrated  and 
personified  in  these  two  organs  of  Satan.  But  the  mightier 
and  the  more  terrible  they  thereby  became  in  the  present,  the 
weaker  must  they  become  as  soon  as  ever  their  organs  are 
destroyed ;  and  with  this  once  more  is  connected  the  hope  of 
an  earthly  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  be  brought 
about  by  Messiah.     With  the  overthrow  of  the  worldly  power 

•  The  judgment,  which  God  executed  by  His  Messiah,  appears  under  other 
symbolical  figures,  when  the  latter  reaps  the  great  harvest  with  the  sharp  sickle 
(xiv.  14-16)  or  treads  the  winepress  of  the  wrath  of  God  (w.  17-20 ;  comp. 
xix.  15).  This  judgment,  to  be  sure,  is  in  view,  vi  10,  when  vengeance  for  the 
innocent  blood  shed  is  referred  to.  On  the  other  hand,  vi.  17,  by  the  day  of 
the  great  wrath,  the  real  last  judgment  is  thought  of  (xx.  11  flF.,  and  therewith 
§  132,  b),  although  there  mention  is  expressly  made  of  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb 
{vi  16  ;  comp.  also  xL  18,  and  therewith  Gebhardt,  p.  300  [E.  T.  285J). 
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is  Satan's  power  broken ;  he  is  bound  and  shut  up  in  the 
abyss  (xx.  1—3).  But  in  that  way  is  room  made  for  the  rule 
of  Christ  on  the  earth;  and  since  the  promise  has  been  made 
to  His  true  disciples,  that  they  shall  rule  with  Him  (iii.  21,  ii. 
26,  V.  10  ;  comp.  §  97,'^),  it  must  be  now  decided  who  have 
proved  themselves  true,  and  those  of  them  who  have  died, 
whether  as  martyrs  or  by  a  natural  death,  must  be  raised. 
And  thus  before  the  earthly  consummation  there  is  a  judg- 
ment and  a  first  resurrection  (xx.  4-6).^  Connected  with  the 
Jewish  idea  of  a  thousand  years'  continuance  of  the  (earthly) 
Messianic  kingdom  is  now  the  earthly  consummation,  which, 
as  such,  can  naturally  have  but  a  limited  duration,  fixed  for 
a  thousand  years,  only  that  this  number  may  have  possibly 
another  signification,  as  all  the  numbers  according  to  the  plan 
of  the  Apocalypse.^  In  this  kingdom  of  Christ  for  a  thousand 
years  is  now  fulfilled  the  promised  completion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment theocracy,  in  which,  not  the  literal  Israel,  to  be  sure,  but 
the  true  Israel  (§  130,  c),  has  reached  the  goal  proposed  to  itself 

^  It  is  the  sifting  of  believers  promised  at  Christ's  second  coming  (§  33,  c)  which 
is  here  described  with  the  colours  of  Dan.  vii.  9.  It  is  hence  quite  inadmissible 
to  substitute,  with  Gebhardt,  p.  292  [E.  T.  278],  ruling  for  judging.  It  no 
doubt  remains  indeterminate  from  the  words  who  is  to  hold  the  judgment ;  but 
since  the  martyrs  are  found  approved  as  such,  it  seems  ever  to  be  most  natural 
to  regard  them  as  those  who  determine  which  of  the  other  Christians,  who  have 
in  the  meantime  died,  as  also  which  of  the  survivors,  has  like  them  been  found 
approved.  Then,  also,  in  the  relative  clause  not  only  are  meant  those  who  have 
died  with  a  true  testimony  (comp.  second  edition,  and  Gebhardt,  p.  294 
[E.  T.  280]),  but  along  with  them  survivors,  and  hence  also  iXn'o^h  with  its 
double  meaning,  follows.  But  the  change  of  the  survivors  is  not  by  any  means 
to  be  considered  included  in  the  first  resurrection  (Gebhardt,  p.  295  [E.  T.  281]), 
since  the  consummation  is  an  earthly  one,  and  the  resurrection  to  it  can  restore 
but  to  an  earthly  life  (comp.  Heb.  xi.  35).  Gess,  p.  684,  appears  to  transport 
the  risen  to  Christ  in  heaven. 

*  It  is,  moreover,  by  no  means  clear  that  Christ  coming  again  will  Himself 
dwell  on  the  earth  ;  conformably  to  the  prophecy  (Ps.  ex.  1),  after  He  has  made 
at  His  return  all  His  enemies  His  footstool.  He  rules  on  the  earth  through  His 
believing  people.  In  an  earlier  vision,  after  Israel's  conversion  (xi.  13),  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  time  of  the  great  tribulation  (ver.  2  ;  comp.  with  xiii.  5),  the 
everlasting  kingdom  of  God  and  Hi:i  Inointed  is  immediately  introduced 
(xL  15  ;  comp.  §  103,  b).  Here,  just  as  in  the  earlier  Pauline  Epistles  (§  99,  c), 
the  kingdom  of  Messiah  is  distinguished  from  the  perfected  kingdom  of  God 
(xix.  6) ;  only  that  with  Paul  immediately  on  the  subjugation  of  all  enemies 
there  follows  the  giving  up  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Fatlier,  while  here  the  rule 
«f  Christ  is  perfected  in  the  earthly  present,  and  has  a  deiiuite  period  of 
continuance. 
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as  its  ideal,  and  has  become  a  royal  priesthood  (xx.  6 ;  corup. 
1  Pet.  ii.  9,  and  therewith  §  45,  c),  whose  ideal  centre  is  yet 
ever  the  beloved  city  (Jerusalem)  (ver.  9).  And  as,  according 
to  the  ancient  prophetic  idea,  only  at  the  time  of  the  consum- 
mation of  Israel's  theocracy,  the  Gentile  nations  throughout, 
attracted  by  the  contemplation  of  the  salvation  realized  in 
Israel,  will  connect  themselves  with  Israel  (comp.  §  43,  a) ;  so 
the  nations  of  the  earth  still  continue,  so  far  as  they  have  not 
fought  in  the  army  of  the  worldly  power  against  believers,  the 
object  for  the  priestly  and  kingly  activity  of  believers  (ver.  6  ; 
comp.  V.  10),  by  whom  salvation  is  brought  to  them.  Only 
the  contemplation  of  the  perfected  salvation  will  lead  them  to 
repentance.  Likewise,  indeed,  the  most  distant  of  those  nations 
(Gog  and  Magog),  who  are  the  least  afifected  by  this  influence, 
continue  to  be  the  subjects  of  seduction,  when  Satan  has  been 
unbound  after  the  thousand  years  (xx.  7,  8),  Their  last  assault 
on  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  as  it  is  looked  at  on  the  ground  of 
prophetic  imagery  (comp.  Ezek.  xxxviii.  8—16),  is  defeated  by 
the  direct  interposition  of  God  ;  fire  falls  from  heaven  (comp. 
Ezek.  xxxix.  6)  and  devours  them  (ver.  9) ;  their  leader  is  now 
delivered  up  to  everlasting  destruction,  ver.  10. 

(J)  By  the  hope  of  an  earthly  consummation  which  here 
again  emerges,  is  the  idea  of  a  great  day  of  the  Lord  split  into 
its  different  parts.  The  judgment  of  this  day,  as  it  results  at 
the  second  coming  of  Christ,  has  brought  victory  only  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  But  the  universal  judgment,  as 
the  definite  decision  on  the  fate  of  all  men,  as  it  is  likewise 
thought  of  as  connected  with  the  day  of  the  Lord  (comp. 
§  131,  £?,  footnote  8),  is  now  introduced  only  at  the  end  of 
the  thousand  years'  kingdom,  and  doubtless,  as  §  126,  J,  129,  i, 
in  immediate  connection  with  that  destruction  of  the  world 
(xx.  11 ;  comp.  xxi.  1),  which  in  the  first  place  carries  aloft  all 
those  who  survive,  as  well  as  those  members  of  the  thousand 
years'  kingdom  who  have  been  raised  again  for  the  earthly 
kingdom.  Hence  there  arises  the  idea  of  a  second  resurrec- 
tion, as,  to  be  sure,  it  is  only  indirectly,  xx.  5,  6,  hinted  at, 
and  this  a  geneiul  one ;  for  all  the  dead  must  stand  before 
God's  judgment-seat  (vv.  12,  13).  Naturally  those  only 
who  attain  to  the  final  heavenly  consummation  experience  a 
resunection  in  the  proper  sense  {i.e.  a  quickening  in  a  heavenly 
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body),  as  §  99,  Z>,  126,  d,  footnote  7 ;  the  others  only  appear  at 
God's  judgment-seat  in  order  to  be  handed  over  to  death  and 
Hades,  ver.  14,  as  it  were  to  a  potentialized  death  (o  hevrepo^ 
Bdvaro^:  ver.  15  ;  comp.  ii,  11,  xx.  6).  But  this  is  described 
as  a  portion  in  the  lake  of  fire  (xxi,  8 ;  comp,  xx.  14),  which 
burns  with  brimstone  (xix.  20),  and  brings  with  it  an  endless 
misery  (xiv.  10,  11 ;  comp.  xix.  3,  xx.  10),  by  which  image 
(borrowed  from  Gen.  xix.  24)  is  to  be  designated  not  in  any 
way  an  eternal  annihilation  (as  §  126,  h),  but  a  miserable 
exclusion  from  blessedness  (xxi.  27,  xxii.  3,  15),  in  which  is 
found  the  unblessedness  of  an  abiding  state  of  death  (§  34,  rf). 
With  this  is  introduced  definite  retribution,  which  decides 
men's  fate  according  to  their  works,  which  stand  recorded  in 
the  books  of  the  heavenly  Judge  (xx.  12,  13  ;  comp.  1  Pet 
L  17;  2  Cor.  v.  10).^ 

(c)  The  scene  of  the  final  consummation  is  the  new  world, 
which  God  calls  into  being  on  the  destruction  of  the  old  world 
(xxi.  1,  5;  comp.  §  129,  d).  As  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (§  126,  d),  the  perfected  kingdom  of  God  appears 
(i.  9)  as  the  holy  city  (xxii.  19  ;  comp.  iii.  12  :  jJ  TroXt?  rov 
Geov),  the  new  Jerusalem  (xxi.  2,  10)  ;  and  if  the  seer  beholds 
it  come  down  from  heaven,  it  is  implied  in  this  only,  that 
ideally  the  final  consummation  is  already  prepared  with  God, 
long  before  it  is  realized  at  the  end  of  the  times  (§  117,  d). 
Therewith  also  is  the  Church  of  the  last  times  of  consumma- 


•  This  retribution  is  also  sometimes  directly  connected  with  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  (ii.  23,  xxii.  12),  because  the  earthly  and  heavenly  consummation  are 
not  regarded  as  separated,  or,  as  Matt.  x.  32,  Christ  is  named  as  He  who  announces 
the  names  of  those  before  God's  judgment  throne  (xx.  11)  who  are  worthy  of  the 
reward  (iii.  5).  His  works  must  always  follow  the  dying  one  in  order  to  go  with 
him  before  the  judgment-seat,  and  work  out  his  justification  (xiv.  13) ;  as  justi- 
fication here  self-evidently,  as  with  James  (§  53,  c),  results  on  the  ground  of 
actual  fact.  Here  also,  as  generally,  this  retribution  is  represented  as  an 
equivalent  (comp,  §  32,  b).  The  true  servants  receive  the  corresponding 
reward  (zi,  18,  xxii,  12),  as  even  the  preservation  from  the  last  plagues  is  traced 
back  to  this,  that  they  had  kept  the  word  of  Christ  (iii,  10).  Destruction,  on 
the  other  band,  overtakes  the  destroyers  (xi.  18),  as  even  in  the  preliminary 
judgments  of  God  it  is  measured  according  to  this  standard  (xiiL  10,  xvL  6), 
only  that  the  measure  of  punishment  may  bo  even  double  the  amount  of  sin 
(xviii.  6),  and  that  for  sinful  indulgence  the  coiTcsponding  measure  of  torment 
is  allotted  (ver.  7).  There  is  nevertheless  even  in  this  judgment  in  the  end  only 
an  either — or  (§  32,  c,  d).  One  either  obtains  eternal  life  or  eternal  destmctiou 
(xvu.  8,  11). 
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tion  designated  as  the  ideal  Jerusalem.  This  point  of  view 
rules  the  whole  picture  of  that  city  of  God,  on  whose  doors 
stand  the  names  of  the  twelve  patriarchs  (xxi.  12),  as  those  of 
the  twelve  apostles  stand  upon  its  foundation-stones  (ver.  1 4), 
and  whose  measure  is  reckoned  according  to  twelve  times  a 
thousand  and  twelve  times  twelve  (vv.  IC,  17).*  But  the 
believing  Israel  are  not  its  only  citizens,  but  the  Gentiles  also 
walk  in  its  light  (xxi.  24),  and  their  glory,  as  also  that  of 
their  kings,  must  minister  to  the  perfected  kingdom  of  God 
(w.  24,  26).  They  are  there  healed  from  the  deadly  sick- 
ness of  hopelessness  in  which  they  once  walked  (xxii.  2), 
while  believing  Israel  there  beholds  what  it  has  always 
believed.'^  The  Church,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  (iii.  1 2),  is  now  the  bride  of  Messiah  (xxi.  9),  with 
whom,  at  the  final  consummation.  He  celebrates  His  marriage, 
i.e.  His  perfect  union  (xix.  7 ;  comp.  §  105,  a,  footnote  2),  at 
which  the  great  marriage-feast  is  not  awanting  (ver.  9).  It  is 
very  noteworthy  that  in  the  earthly  completion  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  this  highest  union  does  not  take  place. 

{d)  The  contrast  to  the  hexnepo^  ddvaro^,  the  blessedness 
of  the  perfected,  consists,  in  the  first  place,  of  life  in  the 
emphatic  sense  {^ari  simply,  as  §  40,  d  ;   50,  c),  for  which  they 

*  That  here,  too,  any  restoration  of  the  Jewish  state  is  not  thought  of,  xxi.  22 
shows,  according  to  which  the  city  needs  no  temple.  But  here  also  (as  note  a) 
the  whole  Church  consists  of  God's  servants,  who  serve  God  as  priests  {xarpiuur : 
vii.  15,  xxii.  3  ;  comp.  §  123,  d),  and  wear  His  name  (xxii.  4) ;  these  are  what 
Israel  should  have  been,  but  never  was,  in  the  fullest  sense,  His  own  people 
and  His  Son  (xxi.  3,  7).  The  perfected  Church  sings  the  song  of  Moses  and  the 
Messiah  (xv.  3) ;  for  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament  salvation  of  the 
people  of  God  is,  in  its  essence,  one,  only  the  latter  is  the  completion  of  the  former. 

'  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  Gentiles,  even  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
summation, are  only  Christians  of  an  inferior  grade  (Baur,  p.  212  ;  Schenkel, 
pp.  104,  311),  since,  according  to  xxi  27,  even  their  names  stand  in  the  book 
of  life,  and  they  must  therefore  have  the  full  right  of  citizenship  in  the  city  of 
God  ;  and  the  distinction  of  christianized  nations  from  the  true  Israel,  consisting 
of  converted  individuals  (Gebhardt,  p.  317  f.  [E.  T.  300]),  is  a  pure  invention  that 
does  not  in  the  least  help,  since,  even  according  to  Gebhardt,  the  nations  are  con- 
verted even  in  the  thousand  years'  kingdom.  Of  any  conversion  of  the  Gentiles 
in  the  future  world  (comp.  Messner,  p.  375)  there  can  be  no  idea  after  the  general 
judgment  and  the  commencement  of  absolute  completeness  ;  and  since  one  most 
not,  with  Lechler,  p.  205,  change  the  idea  of  Utn  into  that  of  nations  connected 
vriih.  the  city  of  God,  so  the  participation  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  final  consumma- 
tion is  only  set  forth  in  the  colours  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  (Isa.  Ix.  3,  11 ; 
Fs.  Ixxii.  10 ;  comp.  xv.  4,  and  even  iii.  9). 
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stand  recorded  in  the  book  of  life  (xxL  27,  after  Dan. 
-ni.  1),  and  which  they  receive  at  the  same  time  with  the 
acknowledgment  of  their  spotless  purity  and  holiness,  since 
here,  as  generally  (§  65,  d),  life  is  the  correlative  of  righteous- 
ness.* In  virtue  of  this  perfected  holiness,  the  citizens  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  live  in  the  perfect  fellowship  of  God. 
They  behold  God's  face  (xxii.  4;  comp.  §  34,  b;  99,  b; 
126,  d).  God  Himself  dwells  in  their  midst  (xxi.  3,  vii.  15 
xxii.  3) ;  the  city  needs  no  temple,  because  God  and  His 
Messiah  dwell  directly  amongst  its  citizens  (xxi.  22),  because 
the  whole  city  is  His  temple  (vii.  15),  in  which  individuals 
exist  as  pillars  (iii.  12).  There  is  therefore  no  longer  any 
opposition  to  be  thought  of  in  the  new  world  between  heaven 
and  earth,  as  in  the  present  world.  If,  finally,  over  all  there 
is  ascribed  to  the  heavenly  consummation  a  participation  in 
the  divine  glory  (§  50,  c;  126,  d),  then  this  latter  is  repre- 
sented under  the  image  of  the  morning  star  (ii.  28),  and  of 
the  royal  dignity  (xxii.  5),  which  the  perfected  receive.  The 
whole  heavenly  Jerusalem  has  God's  Bo^a  (xxi.  11),  which  is 
represented  so,  that  the  whole  city  consists  of  gold  and 
precious  stones  and  pearls  (vv.  18—21).  The  city  needs  no 
sun  and  no  moon,  no  lamps  and  no  light,  because  in  the 
splendour  of  the  divine  glory  there  is  eternal  day  there 
(xxi.  23,  25,  xxii.  5).  In  the  possession  of  this  glory  they 
enjoy  untroubled  blessedness,  because  no  sorrow  and  no  want 
can  ever  disturb  them  more  (xxi.  4,  vii.  16,  17).^ 

•  Participation  in  the  ?^ft»j  is  figuratively  represented  by  the  tree  of  life,  which 
grows  in  the  New  Jerusalem  (xxii.  2,  xiv.  19)  as  it  once  grew  in  Paradise  (ii.  7  , 
comp.  Gen.  iL  9) ;  by  the  water  of  life,  which  there  flows  in  streams  from  the 
throne  of  God  and  of  the  Messiah  (xxii.  1  ;  comp.  xxi.  6,  xxii.  17),  and  to 
whose  streams  Messiah  as  their  Shepherd  leads  them  (vii.  17) ;  by  the  hidden 
manna  (ii.  17),  which  imparts  the  powers  of  the  eternal  life ;  by  the  crown  of 
life  (iii.  11,  ii.  10  ;  comp.  §  57,  d),  which  they  as  conquerors  (vi.  2)  carry  off. 
Their  holiness,  on  the  other  hand,  is  represented  by  the  white  garments  with 
which  the  perfected  are  clothed  (comp.  xix.  8),  because  they  have  not  defiled 
their  garments  on  the  earth,  and  are  worthy  of  this  acknowledgment  (iii.  4,  5, 
iv.  4),  or  because  they  have  come  out  of  the  battle  of  life  conquerors  (vi.  11, 
viL  9),  OS  also  by  the  white  stone,  which  designates  them  by  the  name  known  to 
them  alone,  as  the  perfectly  righteous  (ii.  17).  All  these  images  belong  to  the 
plain  representation  of  the  final  consummation  in  the  vision,  without  its  being 
regarded  on  that  account  as  in  any  way  sensuous  (comp.  Baur,  p.  209),  as  else- 
where in  the  New  Testament. 

'  In  view  of  this  consummation  the  true  Christians  are  said  to  be  blessed  (i.  3, 
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CHAPTEK    VII. 

THE  CONFLICT  OF  THE  PRESENT. 

§  133.  Ood  and  His  Eriemy. 

In  the  archetypal  holy  place  of  heaven  is  Jehovah  enthroned 
the  ever  living,  the  holy  and  the  Almighty,  the  just  and  the 
glorious,  surrounded  by  the  representatives  of  creation  and 
redemption  («).  In  a  broader  sense  the  innumerable  multitude 
of  angels  belong  to  this  archetypal  Church  of  God,  who  are 
the  servants  of  God  in  nature,  and  instruments  of  His  revela- 
tion (6).  As  God's  enemy,  Satan  appears,  who  first  seduced  a 
portion  of  the  angels,  and  since  as  a  seducer  has  ruled  the 
whole  world,  but  by  the  exaltation  of  Messiah  he  has  been  in 
principle  conquered  (c).  Henceforward  he  contends  with  the 
Church  of  God,  partly  by  persecution  and  partly  by  seduction, 
till  the  world-historical  struggle  between  God  and  Satan  ends 
with  his  complete  destruction  {d). 

(a)  As  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (§  120,  a),  so  here 
also  heaven  is  God's  dwelling-place  (xiiL  6),  or  in  it  is  the 
archetypal  holy  place  (xiv.  17,  xv.  5),  with  its  altar  of  burnt- 
offerings  (vi.  9,  xiv.  18)  and  altar  of  incense  (viii.  3,  ix.  13), 
with  its  holiest  and  the  ark  therein  (xi.  19),  in  which  the 
unapproachable  glory  of  God  at  times  appears  (xv.  8),  as  it 
did  once  in  the  tabernacle  (Lev.  xvi.  2).  According  to  a 
somewhat  different  idea,  God's  throne  stands  in  heaven  (iv.  2), 
He  who  sits  upon  the  throne  is  designated  Jehovah  over  all, 
whose  name  is  rewritten  in  many  ways  (6  S)v  koX  6  rjv  kcli 
6  ipx6fievo<i :  i  8,  iv.  8  ;  comp.  xi.  17,  xvi.  5  ;  ro  aX^a  koI 
TO  at,  1}  upxh  /cat  TO  reXo? :  xxi.  6  ;  comp.  i  8),  the  living  God 
(vii.  2),  ordinarily  as  the  eternally  living  One  (6  ^cou  els  rov^ 
alSivas  tS)v  aioivoiv.  iv.  9,  10,  x.  6,  xv.  7).      Lilve  Isa.  vL  3, 

xiv.  13,  xvi.  15,  xix.  9,  xxii.  7,  14  ;  comp.  xx.  6).  All  this  blessedness  is  given 
to  the  conqueror  as  his  abiding  possession  (xxi.  7  :  xXvfeto/tuf ;  comp.  §  34,  a; 
60,  c;  126,  a,  footnote  1),  which,  since  the  Christian  is  in  this  connection 
designated  as  God's  Son,  may  be  also  considered  as  his  inheritance  (§  97,  c ; 
124,  a). 
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to  Him,  the  thrice  holy  One,  praise  is  ofifered  (iv.  8  ;  comp. 
vi.  10:  6  heairoTT}^,  6  afyioij  kuI  6  aXrjOivo'i),  and  similarly  He 
is  called  the  All-holy  {fjuovo^  ocrio^),  as  He  who  shows  Him- 
self in  all  His  righteous  judgments  (xvi.  5,  7)  and  His 
righteous  acts  (xv.  3, 4).^  The  predicate  Kupio<;  6  0eo9  6  ttuvto- 
KpuTcop  designates  His  omnipotence  (iv.  8,  xi.  17,  xv.  3, 
xvi,  7,  xix.  6,  xxi.  22;  comp.  Kvpio^  rjixSiv:  iv.  11,  xi.  15  ; 
6  0eo9  0  iravroKparoap :  i,  8,  xvi.  14,  xix.  15);  His  glory  is 
symbolized  by  the  glorious  description  of  His  throne  (iv.  3), 
and  celebrated  in  the  ever-recurring  doxologies  (iv.  11,  v.  13, 
vii.  12,  xix.  1).  After  the  manner  of  the  New  Testament, 
God  is  repeatedly  praised  as  the  Creator  (iv.  11,  x.  6,  xiv.  7, 
XV.  3),  as  it  is  He  who  new  created  the  old  world  (xxi.  5, 
XX.  11).  All  creation  brings  to  Him  its  song  of  praise 
(v.  13),  and  the  four  living  creatures,  which,  as  creation's 
representatives,  stand  about  the  throne  (iv.  6,  v.  6,  11,  vii.  11), 
and  are  at  all  times  ready  for  His  praise  or  His  service 
(iv.  6-8),  say  to  it  Amen  (v.  14,  xix.  4),  or  they  sing  to  Him 
their  own  song  of  praise  (iv,  9).  In  them  creation  itself  forms 
the  first  circle  of  the  archetypal  Church  of  God  who  stand 
gathered  about  His  throne.  But  higher  than  the  work  of 
creation  stands  the  work  of  salvation,  which  Israel  experi- 
enced, and  the  Church  of  believers  have  experienced  (xv.  3), 
or  the  founding  of  the  Church  of  God,  in  which  salvation  is 
realized.  Its  representatives  are  the  twenty-four  elders,  who 
sit  on  twenty-four  thrones  about  the  throne  of  God  (iv.  4, 
xi.  16),  in  the  number  of  whom  the  unity  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  Church  of  God  (§  130,  c),  by  the  union  of 
the  number  of  the  patriarchs,  who  form  the  original  stock  of 

^  It  is  quite  contrary  to  the  form  of  expression  in  the  Apocalypse  to  dis- 
tinguish in  idea,  with  Hahn,  p.  102,  and  Gehhardt,  p.  28  [E.  T.  26]  (SV/sy  of 
reverence  for  His  holy  constitution  of  the  world),  between  uyio;  and  JV/aj.  Both 
designate  quite  in  the  Old  Testament  sense  (§  45,  d,  footnote  6)  God's  elevation 
as  removed  from  all  creaturely  uncleanness.  Kitschl,  ii.  p.  118,  is  needlessly  at 
pains  here  to  turn  away  the  reference  of  righteousness  to  the  avenging  of  sin, 
which  is  as  clear  as  day,  xix.  2,  11.  For  even  if  S/xaiaJ^ara  (xv.  4),  as  the 
wider  idea,  includes  the  recovery  of  the  rights  of  the  pious  (xviii.  20),  yet  these 
are  not  regarded  as  "  positive  saving  manifestations,"  but  as  righteous  acts,  in 
which  God  exercises  righteous  retribution  to  both  sides.  But  the  iXfiiitai  oioi 
and  KfitM  (xv.  3,  xvL  7,  xix.  2)  are  not  such  as  correspond  to  His  promises  and 
threatenings  (Gebhardt,  p.  29  [£.  T.  28]),  but  modes  of  action  and  judgments  as 
they  oujjht  to  be. 
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the  former  Church,  with   the  number  of  the  apostles,  who 
form  the  original  stock  of  the  latter,  is  seen.^ 

(&)  As  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  myriads  of 
angels  dwell  in  the  heavenly  city  of  God  (§  120,  h),  so  the 
innumerable  hosts  of  angels  here  form  (v.  11;  comp.  Dan. 
vii.  10)  the  outer  circle  (vii  11)  round  the  living  creatures 
and  the  elders.  As  angels  of  God  (iii.  o  ;  comp.  xxii.  6)  they 
are  called  holy  {ayioi,  xiv.  10  ;  comp.  §  64,  a;  127,  d,  foot- 
note 9),  but  they  are  fellow-servants  with  God's  servants  on 
the  earth  (xix.  10,  xxii.  9),  who  worship  God  as  their  God 
(vii.  3,  12)  on  their  faces  (vii.  11).^  They  appear,  as  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  the  first  place,  as  God's  servants 
in  nature,  in  which  to  each  his  own  range  appears  to  be 
allotted,  as,  xvL  5,  mention  is  made  of  an  angel  of  the  water.* 


-  They  are  mentioned  at  times  before  (iv.  4,  vii.  11,  xix.  4)  and  at  times  after 
the  four  living  creatures  (v.  6,  8,  11,  xiv.  3).  Their  white  robes  and  golden 
crowns  (iv.  4)  designate  them  as  conquerors,  who  have  not  been  stained  with  sin, 
but  who  cast  down  their  crowns  before  God,  who  helped  them  to  be  victorious, 
and  they  fall  down  and  worship  Him  (iv.  10,  11,  v.  14,  xi.  16,  xix.  4).  The 
fellowship  in  ruling,  which  was  realized  only  during  the  thousand  years'  kingdom, 
and  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  (§  132,  a,  d),  is  represented  as  already  completed 
in  this  second  circle  of  the  archetypal  Church  of  God  by  their  sitting  on  thrones. 
As  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  earthly  Church,  and  the  spirits  of  the 
just  of  the  Old  Testament  made  perfect,  surround  God  ideally  even  now  in  the 
heavenly  city  of  God  (xiL  23  ;  comp.  §  117,  d),  so  here  the  twenty-four  elders 
from  both  periods  of  the  Church  of  God,  form  its  ideal  representatives,  in 
whom  it  is  regarded  as  eternally  perfected  before  God,  which  must  first  be 
realized  in  time.  With  the  twenty-four  priestly  orders  (Gebhardt,  p.  51 
[E.  T.  49])  their  number  has  nothing  to  do. 

^  As  with  Paul  (§  104,  a)  and  Peter  (§  50,  a,  footnote  2),  there  are  here  also 
grades  among  them.  Thus,  viiL  2,  the  seven  angels  of  the  throne  are 
mentioned  who  stand  directly  before  God's  face  (comp.  Tob.  xii.  15).  However 
natural  the  identification  of  these  with  the  seven  spirits  of  God  may  appear, 
especially  after  v.  6,  yet  i.  4  forbids  this  utterly.  Among  them  Michael 
appears,  who  with  Daniel  (x.  13,  xii.  1)  is  Israel's  guardian  angel  (comp. 
Jude  9),  as  the  leader  of  the  angel  hosts  (xiL  7).  Elsewhere  mention  is  made 
of  strong  angels  (v.  2,  x.  1,  xviii.  21 ;  comp.  ver.  1),  by  which,  doubtless, 
angels  of  a  higher  order  are  meant ;  especially  are  they  represented  with  trains, 
X.  1,  xviii.  1,  which  bring  the  divine  glory  to  remembrance ;  other  angels 
appear  in  priestly  garments,  xv.  6. 

*  If  even  the  fire  over  which,  xiv.  18,  an  angel  has  power  is,  in  the  first  place, 
the  symbol  of  the  divine  judgments,  the  view  is  borrowed  from  the  idea  of  a 
fire-angel.  Just  so  are  the  four  winds,  which  the  angels  at  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth  restrain  (vii  1-3),  symbols  especially  of  the  plagues  which  are  to 
come  upon  the  godless  world  (§  130,  6);  but  as  these  mostly  proceed  from 
activities  of  nature,  it  is  therein  implied  that  the  angels  are  the  instruments 
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But  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  instruments  of  the  divine 
activity  among  men.  As  they  present  the  prayers  of  the 
holy  before  God  (viii.  3-5),  so  they  bring  about  in  many 
ways  the  divine  revelations,  while  they  show  the  visions  to 
the  prophet  (xvii.  1)  and  explain  them  (xvii.  7),  or  effect  the 
symbolical  actions  which  represent  the  future  (vii.  2,  x.  2,  5, 
xviii,  25).*  They  also  appear,  xiv.  17-19,  as  those  who  help 
Christ  to  execute  judgment,  in  that  they  gather  together  the 
objects  of  it.  Analogous  to  the  idea  in  Daniel  of  protecting 
angels  of  individual  nations  (comp.  Dan.  x.  13,  20),  the  seven 
churches,  to  which  epistles  in  chap,  ii.,  iii.  are  addressed,  have 
finally  their  protecting  angels,  which  in  i.  10  are  represented 
as  stars.^ 

(c)  To  these  angels  Satan  must  once  have  belonged  (xx.  2, 
0  Bid^oXo^  KoX  0  aaTavd<i),  who,  xii.  3,  13,  appears  as  tlie 
fire-coloured  angel  (i.e.,  according  to  2  Kings  iii.  22,  LXX.,  the 
blood-coloured  great  dragon),  or  with  allusion  to  Gen.  iii.  as 
the  old  serpent  (vv.  9,  15,  xx.  2) ;  for  he  was  also,  as  indeed 
indirectly  follows  from  xii.  8  f.,  originally  an  inhabitant  of 
heaven ;  and  when  it  is  said,  ver.  4,  that  he  drew  a  third 
part  of  the  stars  of  heaven  with  his  tail,  and  threw  them 
upon  the  earth,  this  can  only  mean  that  he  seduced  a  portion 
of  the  angels,  who  are  also,  i.  20,  symbolized  by  stars,  to  fall 
away  from  God,  so  that  they  are  now  designated  as  his  angels 

to  bring  them  about  or  to  restrain  them  (comp.  the  seven  angels  with  bowls, 
XV.  1). 

*  It  appears  so  far,  as  with  Zechariah  (L  9,  13,  ii.  3),  that  a  definite  angel  has 
this  commission  before  others  (i.  1,  xxii.  6).  It  is  he  who  is  mostly  meant 
when  the  heavenly  voice,  which  speaks  to  the  prophet  (x.  4,  8,  xii.  10,  xiv.  13, 
xviii.  4,  xxi.  3,  5),  or  the  speaker  himself  (xix.  9,  10,  xxL  6),  is  not  more 
exactly  defined.  But  that  this  angel  is  the  personification  of  the  revealing 
activity  of  God  or  of  Christ  (Gebhardt,  p.  41  [E.  T.  40],  is  a  modernizing  of  the 
idea. 

*  These,  to  be  sure,  are  in  the  Epistles  regarded  and  addressed  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  Churches,  so  that  they  almost  become  ideal  figures,  about  which' 
one  may  doubt  whether  they  are  thought  of  as  actually  existing  outside  the 
Churches.  But  through  this  wavering  of  the  idea  between  an  actual  family  of 
God  in  heaven,  and  an  ideal  representation  of  the  earthly  Church  of  God,  it  is 
only  the  more  strongly  expressed,  that  even  the  community  of  angels  belong  to 
the  archetypal  community  of  God  in  heaven,  as  the  angels  even  yet  have  their 
place  in  the  heavenly  Jenisalem,  i,e.  in  the  perfected  Church,  as  gate-watchers 
(xxi.  12).  Gebhardt,  p.  59  [E.  T.  57],  holds  these  angels  to  be  personifications 
of  the  spirits  of  the  Church,  while  Gess,  p.  607  f.,  again  makes  them  to  be 
bishops. 
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(xii.  7,  9).'  But  as  Satan  as  the  old  serpent  seduced  the 
first  men,  so  does  he  seduce  the  whole  earth  (xii.  9  ;  comp. 
XX.  8).  His  special  sphere  of  dominion  is  heathenism,  in 
which  (xiii.  4)  with  his  angels  (ix.  20),  according  to  the 
Jewish  idea  made  known  to  us  by  Paul  (comp.  §  70,  c),  he  is 
worshipped.  As  the  ruler  of  the  world,  he  appears,  xii.  3, 
with  seven  crowned  heads.  He  is  therefore  the  old  enemy 
of  God,  who  hinders  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  the  earth.  As  now  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  this 
kingdom  in  the  end,  the  Messiah  had  to  be  born,  Satan  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  devour  Him ;  but  He  was  taken  up  to  God, 
and  thereby  for  ever  delivered  from  his  power  (w.  4,  5).  As 
in  the  Gospels  even  Messiah  appears  as  the  conqueror  of 
Satan  (§  23),  so  by  His  exaltation,  which,  however,  was  but 
the  result  of  His  voluntary  death,  has  He  obtained  the  victory 
over  him  (iii.  21,  v.  5)  and  broken  his  power.  The  victory 
is  won,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  Messiah  secured 
already  in  principle  by  this  (xii.  10),  because  in  the  exaltation 
of  Messiah  lies  the  security  for  the  completion  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.« 

(d)  But  his  activity  is  by  no  means  thereby  destroyed. 
Rather  just  because  he  has  been  thrown  on  the  earth,  he  has 
for  a  short  time  the  power  to  let  loose  his  wrath  on  men 
(xii.  9,  12).^     He  is,  as  with  Peter  (§  46,  d,  footnote  6),  the 

*  It  is  such  a  Satan-angel,  who  is  the  star  fallen  from  heaven  (ix.  1),  who  lets 
loose  the  plague  of  locusts  from  the  abyss  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and 
is  expressly  designated,  ver.  11,  as  the  angel  of  the  abyss,  Abaddon  or  Apollyon. 
To  these  belong  the  four  angels,  who  are  bound  on  the  Euphrates,  and  are, 
ix.  14,  loosened  in  order  to  lead  on  the  daemonic  hosts  of  horsemen.  The 
Satan-angels  have  here  also,  as  with  Paul  (2  Cor.  xii.  7),  power  to  plague  men 
so  far  as  thej-  are  permitted  by  God,  but  thereby  their  peculiarity  as  Satan- 
angels  is  not  taken  away,  as  Gebhardt,  p.  37  [E.  T.  36],  supposes. 

8  If  the  devil  in  this  connection  is  designated  as  the  accuser  of  men  (comp. 
Job  i.  2 ;  Zech.  iii.),  there  is  implied  in  this  the  thought  that  by  the  removal 
of  guilt,  which  gave  him  the  right  to  accuse  them,  that  right  of  the  devil  over 
men,  and  with  it  every  power  over  them,  was  lost  in  principle  by  the  death  of 
Christ  (comp.  Col.  ii.  15,  and  with  it  §  104,  b;  Heb.  ii.  14,  and  with  it 
§  122,  d).  This  is  so  represented,  xii.  7-9,  that  the  angel  hosts  under  their 
prince  Michael  have  again  contended  with  the  devil  and  his  angels,  and  have 
driven  them  from  heaven  (comp.  ver.  10). 

8  The  special  dwelling-place  henceforth  appointed  for  him  is,  to  be  sure,  the 
abyss  {a.^ur<ros,  comp.  Luke  viii.  81)  whence  come  the  hellish  plagues  (ix.  1,  2), 
and  whence  Satan's  instruments  come  up  (xi.  7,  xvii.  8),  wherein  also  he  is  shut, 
XX.  1-3.     Yet  has  he  power  meanwhile  from  there  to  work  on  the  earth.     In 
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persecutor  of  the  Christian  Church  (vv.  13-16);  and  hence 
unbelieving  Jews,  who  persecute  the  Christians,  are  called 
Satan's  synagogue  (ii.  9),  by  them  he  has  thrown  the  believers 
into  prison  (ver.  10),  and  where  such  persecution  exists  there 
has  he  his  throne  (ver.  1 3).  But  he  works  also  by  seduction ; 
for  the  false  prophets,  who  profess  to  have  known  the  depths 
of  God,  have  known  in  truth  Satan's  depths  (ver.  24),  In 
particular,  however,  he  comes  forth  as  the  special  enemy  of 
the  Church  of  God,  while  he  equips  the  two  beasts  (§  131) 
against  her.  To  the  first  beast  he  has  given  his  power 
(xiii.  2,  4),  represented  by  the  ten  horns  (xii,  3) ;  to  the 
second  beast  his  power  of  working  miracles,  by  which  he 
misleads  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  (xiii,  14),^°  Thus  the 
great  eschatological  drama,  which  the  apocalyptic  image  of 
the  future  sketches,  appears  as  the  last  fight  between  the  two 
highest  powers,  between  God  and  Satan.  Only  after  the 
fettering  and  the  shutting  up  of  Satan  can  the  earthly 
Idngdom  of  Messiah  begin  (xx.  1-3),  and  only  after  he  has 
been  made  harmless  after  his  being  set  free  for  the  last  time 
(vv,  7,  8),  and  he  has  been  awarded  his  punishment  (ver.  10), 
can  the  heavenly  consummation  come.  There  lies  in  this  no 
Manichaean  dualism,  as  Baur,  p,  229,  supposes,  but  only  the 
deepest  experience  of  the  work  of  redemption  as  the  definite 
destruction  of  the  power  from  which  all  sin  in  the  world  of 
men  proceeds.  But  He,  by  whom  God  conducts  this  fight 
against  Satan  to  victory,  is  His  Messiah. 

§  134.  The  Messiah. 

The  Messiah  by  His  innocent  and  patient  suffering  cleansed 
men  from  the  stains  of  guilt,  and  delivered  them  from  the 
dominion  of  Satan  (a).  In  consequence  of  His  victory  over 
death.  He  has  been  exalted  to  godlike  dominion  of  the 
world  (h).  The  divine  glory  of  the  Messiah  is  exhibited  in 
the  fiery  glance  of  His  divine  omniscience,  and  in  the  symbols 

particular,  the  wilderness  is  tlie  haunt  of  demons  and  unclean  spirits  (xviii,  2  ; 
comp,  §  23,  h),  on  which  account  Satan's  angels  lie  bound  on  the  Euphrates,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  desert  (ix,  14), 

^^  Then,  likewise,  all  the  three  unclean  spirits  {vrnvfiaTa,  ixi/^oviut),  which  come 
out  from  him  and  from  tlie  two  beasts,  by  whom  he  stirs  up  the  kings  of  the 
earth  to  the  last  conflict  against  Messiah  (xvi.  13,  14). 
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of  omnipresent  energy  in  the  world.  He  is  worshipped  and 
praised  by  all  creatures  (c).  But  He  is  also  an  archetypal 
Being  {uranfdngliches  Wesen),  who  existed  before  all 
creatures  {d). 

(a)  The  author  of  the  Apocalypse  proceeds  from  the  view 
of  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus ;  ^  he  derives  His  descent  from 
Judah  (v.  5  ;  comp.  Heb.  vii.  14),  but  in  order  to  qualify 
Him  as  the  Messiah,  with  reference  to  Gen.  xlix.  9  ;  similarly 
His  descent  is  from  the  family  of  David  (§  19,  a),  with 
reference  to  Isa.  xi.  1,  10  (v.  5,  xxii.  16).  But,  above  all,  it 
is  characteristic  that  the  standing  form  of  view,  under  which 
Jesus  here  appears,  is  the  image  of  a  lamb  (apviov :  twenty- 
nine  times),  and,  to  be  sure,  as  slain  (v.  C,  12,  xiii,  8  ;  comp. 
vii.  14).^  From  this  it  is  clear  that  His  suffering  and  death  is 
the  foundation  of  His  Messianic  work,  as  He  then  also,  like 
the  Messianic  High  Priest  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(§  119),  appears  d  priori  in  priestly  garments  (i.  13).  If  the 
Christians  have  washed  their  robes  and  made  them  clean  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb  (vii.  14,  xxii.  14),  the  latter  is  regarded, 
as  by  Peter  (§  49,  c  ;  127,  c,  footnote  7),  and  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  (§  123,  a),  as  the  means  of  purification,  which 

^  Most  commonly  Christ  is  called  by  His  historical  personal  name  {'Ive-ovs : 
i.  9,  xii.  17,  xiv.  12,  xvii.  6,  xix.  10,  xx.  4,  xxii.  16,  20,  21),  as  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (§  118,  a,  footnote  1).  Only  in  the  superscription  ant) 
address  does  'itiaovs  Xpiirrcs  occur,  and  in  the  account  of  the  thousand  year^ 
kingdom,  where,  however,  the  appellative  sense  of  the  name  comes  out,  i  XpiffTog 
(xx.  4,  6).  In  the  concluding  blessing,  «  xvpw  'iriroZi  occurs  (xxii.  21 ;  comp. 
ver.  20 :  xifn  'ituntu) ;  comp.  xii.  5,  where  He  appears  as  the  child  of  the  OIJ 
Testament  theocracy. 

*  From  the  intentionally  selected  diminutive  (comp.  Schenkel,  p.  304),  it  is 
clear  that  the  Passover  lamb  is  not  thereby  to  be  thought  of,  as  Reuss,  i.  p.  477 
[E.  T.  413],  supposes,  but  the  Messiah,  who,  according  to  Isa.  liii,  7,  went 
quiet  and  patient  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter-house  (comp,  also  Jer.  xi.  19 ; 
§  38,  d  ;  49,  a).  But  this  presupposes  a  lively  view  of  His  innocent  and  patient 
sufferings,  as  we  found  it,  besides  in  Peter,  only  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(§  119,  b,  footnote  5).  Ritschl,  ii.  p.  181,  finds  here  a  combination  of  the 
Passover  lamb  with  the  covenant  sacrifice  (on  account  of  vii.  14),  and  ou 
account  of  v.  9  he  even  transfei's  the  sacrificial  act  into  heaven  (p.  184  f.); 
Gebhardt,  p.  120  [E.  T.  114],  admits  at  least  a  combination  with  Isa.  liii.,  but 
(along  with  others)  he  holds  fast  especially  to  the  type  of  the  Passover  lamb,  by 
which  he  wishes  mainly  to  explain  the  ayopaXn*  (p.  122  [E.  T.  116]).  But 
even  the  high-priestly  appearance  of  Christ,  as  the  guilt-atoning  efficacy  of  Hia 
blood  (see  above)  presupposes  a  sacrifice,  is  yet  nowhere  in  any  definite  way 
indicated  as  such.  Biedermann,  too,  p.  235,  admits  the  primary  reference  at 
least  to  Isa.  liii. 
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removes  from  them  the  stains  of  the  guilt  of  sin,  but  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  holiness  (Gebhardt,  p.  123).  If  this 
purification  is  at  the  same  time  designated  as  a  loosening  from 
sin  (read  Xvaavri),  then  the  blood  shed  by  Christ  in  His 
voluntary  death  from  love  to  men  (i.  5  ;  comp.  iii.  9),  as  in 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  (§  22,  c;  comp.  the  aTroXvrpcoai^  in 
Paul  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  §  80,  c;  122,  c),  is 
presented  as  the  ransom,  for  which  men  are  delivered  from  the 
guilt  into  which  sin  brought  them.  But  therewith,  too,  are 
they  similarly  at  the  same  time  ransomed,  as  by  Peter 
(§  49,  d),  from  the  bondage  of  Satan  (comp.  §  133,  c,  foot- 
note 8),  under  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  stand 
(v,  9,  xiv.  3),  so  that  the  ransomed  now  belong  to  God  and 
the  Lamb,  as  a  first  sheaf  consecrated  to  God  (xiv.  4),  and 
form  a  kingdom  in  which  they  serve  God  as  priests  (i.  6).^ 

(b)  In  consequence  of  the  victory,  which  He  who  -rose 
again  from  the  dead  (i.  18,  ii.  8)  has  obtained,*  Christ  has 
Bitten  down  with  the  Father  on  His  throne  (iii.  21 ;  comp. 
vii.  17,  xii.  5),  which  is  now  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the 
Lamb  (xxii.  1,3);  and  He  is  thereby  exalted  to  a  position  of 
divine  lordship  (§  19,  c),  which  cannot  be  awanting  here  as 
the  chief  point  in  the  representation  of  Messiah.  He  is  now 
God's  Anointed,  sharing  with  God  the  lordship  over  His 
kingdom  (xi.  15,  xii.  10);  the  Son  of  God  (ii.  18),  who  calls 
Him  His  Father  in  an  exclusive  sense  (i.  6,  ii.  27,  iii.  5,  21, 
xiv.  1) ;  the  Holy  One,  who  is  so  in  deed  and  in  truth  (iii.  7  : 
o  ar/to<i  6  aXTj6tv6<;;  comp.  xix.  11  :   o  aXrjOivo^),  who  has   tlie 

'  Christ's  victory  over  the  devil,  a  victory  which  forms  the  basis  for  the  rule 
of  God  on  the  earth  (xii.  9,  10  ;  comp.  §  23,  c),  is  no  doubt  perfected  by  His 
exaltation,  but  specially  won  by  His  death,  on  which  account  the  conqueror, 
announced  v.  5,  appears,  ver.  6,  as  a  slain  lamb.  On  account  of  His  blood, 
which  has  redeemed  them  from  the  dominion  of  Satan,  believers  are  now  able  to 
conquer  Satan  (xii.  11  :  t»/*»(rav  airov  S/a  to  aJftx  rau  uffiou),  who  ever  struggles 
afresh  to  win  back  his  dominion  over  them  (§  133,  d). 

*  In  a  strange  way,  Schenkel,  p.  305,  concludes  from  the  fact  that  the 
resurrection  is  not  expressly  mentioned  (although  it  appears  to  be  already  com- 
memorated, according  to  i.  10,  in  the  xvprnxri  tiftifa),  that  it  is  not  regarded,  as 
by  Paul,  as  a  mighty  work  of  God.  But  that  He  is  even  called,  i.  5,  trfenTOTtxif 
rut  uKpuf  (comp.  Col.  i.  18),  shows  clearly  that  He  has  been  raised  by  God  to  an 
unchangeable  life,  not  otherwise  than  all  the  dead.  Only  because  He  firet  broke 
through  the  unconquerable  gates  of  Hades  (comp.  Matt.  xvi.  18),  has  He  hence- 
forth the  keys  of  death  and  Hades,  i.«i  is  He  able  to  deliver  others  from  the 
power  of  death  (L  18). 
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key  of  David,  and  therefore  complete  power  over  the  Messianic 
kingdom  (iii  7,  after  Isa.  xxii.  22).  As  such  He  is  the  Lord 
of  believers  (xi  ;8,  xiv.  13,  xxii.  20,  21),  and  they  are  His 
servants  (i.  1,  ii.  20),  and  bear  His  name  (xiv.  1,  iii.  12); 
He  walks  in  the  midst  of  the  golden  candlesticks,  which 
represent  the  churches  (i.  13,  ii.  1),  and  has  their  stars  in 
His  hand  (i.  16,  20,  ii.  1).  But,  because  He  shares  God's 
throne,  He  is  at  the  same  time  the  Lord  simply,  exalted  above 
all  kings  and  lords  (i.  5,  xvii.  14,  xix.  16),  and  appears  even 
in  the  royal  attire  of  the  diadem  (xix,  12).  "With  lordship 
He  has  received  judgment  over  the  Gentiles,  according  to  Ps. 
ii,  8  (ii.  27,  xii.  5,  xix,  5);  and  hence  He  has  a  two-edged 
sword  in  His  mouth  (i.  16,  ii.  12,  16,  xix.  15),  and  feet  of 
glowing  brass  (i.  15,  ii.  18).  Finally,  as  the  Son  of  man  of 
Daniel  (§  16,  d),  He  wiU  come  again  (i.  13,  xiv.  14),  in  that 
He  rises  as  the  bright  morning  star,  who  ushers  in  the  day  of 
final  consummation  (xxii.  16  ;  conip.  2  Pet.  i.  19,  and  with  it 
§  127,  &). 

(c)  Although  Jesus,  according  to  ii  27  (comp.  v.  12),  has 
received  His  Messianic  lordship  from  God,  as  we  found  it 
set  forth  besides  in  the  early  apostolic  system  of  teaching 
(§  39,  c;  50,  a;  120,  d),  yet  it  is  brought  forward  more 
prominently  in  the  Apocalypse  than  elsewhere,  that  He  has 
this  position  of  divine  dignity  in  virtue  of  His  divine  nature. 
The  transference  of  the  name  of  Jehovah  is  not  indeed  made 
to  Him  directly  (§  183,  a),  and  that  the  new  (iii.  12)  un- 
fathomable (xix.  12)  name,  which  He  receives,  is  the  name  of 
Jehovah  (comp.  Baur,  p.  215),  is  unlikely.  But  the  glory 
which  He,  according  to  the  general  New  Testament  teaching, 
receives,  along  with  His  exaltation,  and  which  here  appears 
under  the  image  of  the  brightness  of  the  sun  (i.  16),  is  so 
much  the  reaUy  divine,  that  the  prophet  at  its  appearance 
falls  down  as  dead  (ver,  17),  since  no  mortal  can  behold  the 
glory  of  God.  As  God  alone  in  the  Old  Testament  tries  the 
heart  and  the  reins  (Ps.  vii.  10),  so  is  this  predicate  ascribed 
to  Christ  (ii.  23  ;  comp.  1  Cor.  iv.  5),  and  this  heart-searching 
glance  is  described  in  this  way,  that  His  eyes  are  like  flames 
of  fire  (i  14,  ii.  18,  xix.  12).  He  has  the  seven  Spirits  of 
God  (iii.  1),  by  which  the  all-seeing,  i.e.  all-knowing,  operates 
throughout  the  world;  because  by  them,  which,  according  to 
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Zech.  iv.  1 0,  are  sent  out  through  the  whole  earth,  He  appears 
as  Himself  everywhere  present.  The  angels  of  God  even  are 
His  angels  (I  1,  xxii.  16,  i.  16,  20  ;  comp.  §  19,  d).  The 
four  living  creatures  and  the  twenty-four  elders  fall  down 
before  Him,  as  before  God  Himself  (v.  8,  14) ;  and  this  is  here 
all  the  more  significant,  as  irpoa-Kvvqat'i  is  declined  by  the 
angels  as  being  a  specific  prerogative  of  God  (xix.  1 0,  xxiL  9). 
As  they  praise  Him,  not  otherwise  than  God  Himself  (vii.  1 2, 
V.  12,  13),  so  the  Apocalypse  has  doxologies  to  Christ  (i.  6, 
viL  10;  comp.  §  76,  b ;  127,  c),  and  during  the  thousand 
years'  kingdom  priests  minister  to  Him  as  to  God  Himself 
(XX.  6). 

(d)  Of  the  steps  by  which  Paul  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  by  reasoning  backwards,  are  led  from  the  divine 
glory  of  Christ  to  His  original  divine  nature  (§  79,  118), 
there  is  in  the  Apocalypse  no  trace.  Yet  the  fact  that 
Messiah  is  originally  a  Divine  Being  stands  fast  d  priori. 
Even  that  He,  i.  14,  as  the  Ancient  of  Days  (Dan.  vii.  9), 
appears  with  white  hair,  points  to  His  origin  long  before  He 
appeared  on  the  earth;  but  if  He  is  designated,  i.  17,  ii.  8,  as 
the  first  and  the  last,  it  refers  equally  to  His  eternity,  as  do 
the  designations  of  God  as  the  A  and  i2,  the  beginning  and 
the  end,  in  the  middle  of  which  Christ  is  put  (xxii.  13),  as 
Gess,  p.  572,  rightly  proves  against  Gebhardt,  p.  85  [E.  T. 
81].  Finally,  Christ  is  expressly,  iii.  14,  named  as  the  app^^ 
T»}9  ^Ti'creft)?  Tov  Seov.  This  expression  does  not,  to  be  sure, 
designate  Him  as  the  principle  of  creation  (Beyschlag,  p. 
131  f.),  which  here  appears  as  the  creation  of  God,  but, 
according  to  Prov.  viii.  22,  as  He  who  existed  before  the 
whole  creation,  so  that  He  is  not  to  be  put  on  an  equality 
with  it,  as  Schenkel,  p.  312,  will  have  it  (comp.  Col.  i.  15, 
and  with  it   §   103,  a,  footnote   1).*     The  interpretation  of 

'  For  the  explanation  of  the  principle  of  creation  (comp.  Gess,  p.  575), 
Gebhardt,  p.  94  [E.  T.  92],  makes  use  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  though 
uTins  did  not  designate  often  enough  the  contents  of  creation  (comp.  Mark 
xvi.  15 ;  Rom.  i.  25,  viii.  19,  22).  Both  of  them  (Gess,  p.  587  ;  Gebhardt, 
p.  101  [E.  T.  99])  again  apply  quite  wrongly  the  name,  which  Christ  bears 
as  He  goes  out  to  the  last  conflict  (xix.  13  :  •  Xeyos  tov  eiou),  to  His  pre-temporal 
Being,  as  Beyschlag,  p.  132,  refers  it  to  the  Alexandrian  doctrine  of  the  Logos. 
The  latter,  however,  does  not  designate  Him  as  the  medium  of  divine  revelation 
(I/jchler,  p.  200),  but,  in  conformity  with  the  fuuctiou  with  which  He  bears  the 
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these  expressions  as  simply  titles  (Baur,  p.  215),  which  art 
transferred  only  externally  to  Christ  in  so  far  as  the  great 
eschatological  expectation  is  connected  with  Him  (p.  218),  is 
unimaginable  to  any  consciousness  of  God  that  has  sprung  up 
out  of  the  New  Testament.* 

§  135.  I%e  Saints. 

The  saints  are  the  God-fearing  servants  of  God,  who  do  the 
works  proceeding  from  repentance,  and  fulfil  the  commands  of 
God  revealed  by  Christ  (a).  But  the  fundamental  presup- 
position for  this  is  faith  in  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  by  keeping 
which,  in  obedience  to  His  word,  one  can  in  patience  and 
fidelity  even  to  death  alone  secure  the  victory  in  the  contest 
with  Satan  (J).  Yet  it  is  the  grace  of  God  and  Christ  alone 
which  leads  to  salvation ;  but  the  definite  impulse  given  by  the 
calling  is  no  irrevocable  one  (c).  The  chief  means  by  which 
saints  are  prepared  for  the  consummation  of  salvation  is 
prophecy,  with  its  consolation  and  its  exhortation  {d). 

(a)  The  members  of  the  New  Testament  Church  of  God  are, 

name,  as  the  executor  of  the  divine  (judicial)  will,  inasmuch  as,  according  to 
Old  Testament  views  (Heb.  iv.  12),  the  Word  of  God  as  living  directly  executes 
what  it  announces.  Biedermann,  p.  235,  finds  in  this  name,  which  he  identifies 
with  that  in  iiu  12,  Christ :  as  the  actual  revelation  of  the  divine  glory  designates 
and  means,  that  He  as  such  is  called  also  the  realized  ground  and  purpose  of 
creation  (iii.  14,  xxii.  13),  although  this  combination  is  nowhere  indicated. 
Equally  objectless  is  it  with  Gebhardt,  p.  82  f.  [E.  T.  79],  from  cfiwi  vlS 
Mfivrif  to  infer  an  originally  Divine  Being  in  human  form ;  or  with  Gess, 
p.  576,  from  the  name  of  Son  to  infer  essential  equality  with  God. 

•  That  Christ  has  received  His  exaltation  to  the  glory  of  divine  power  only  by 
God  (Biedermann,  p.  235  ;  Schenkel,  p.  311)  proves  so  little,  that  by  the 
expressions  regarding  His  original  divine  nature  "it  is  not  seriously  meant," 
that  these  rather  explain  the  mystery  of  the  former.  A  contradiction  with  the 
glory  of  divine  power  given  Him  on  the  ground  of  His  original  divine  nature 
appears  only  to  lie  in  this,  that  the  exalted  Christ,  iL  7,  iii.  2,  12,  calls  God  His 
God  ;  and  this  is  to  be  explained  only  by  the  fact  that,  if  the  image  of  Him  as 
He  wandered  on  the  earth  lived  in  the  memory  of  an  eye-witness,  it  is  naturally 
transferred  by  him  to  the  Exalted  One.  But  the  conception  of  the  pre- 
existence  presupposed  in  our  book  as  an  ideal  one,  which  yet  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse  himself  is  not  to  distinguish  from  a  real  one  (Beyschlag,  p.  137), 
cannot  be  based  on  this,  that,  if  the  theocracy  gave  birth  to  the  Messiah 
(xii.  5),  He  must  have  been  for  a  long  time  in  it  in  embryo  (p.  138).  For  that 
this  former  existence  is  no  other  than  that  given  in  prophecy,  is  just  as  evident 
as  that  it  not  only  does  not  exclude  the  actual  existence  of  the  person  of  whom 
prophecy  speaks,  but  rather  very  naturally  presupposes  that  existence. 
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as  all  true  Israelites  {e.g.  Moses,  xv.  3,  and  the  prophets,  x.  7, 
xi.  18),  servants  of  God  {ZovXot  Qeov :  vii.  3,  xix.  2,  5, 
xxii.  3,  6),  who  fear  His  name  (xi.  18  ;  comp.  xix.  5),^  praise 
Him  (xv.  4),  and  give  to  Him  honour  (xi.  13,  xiv.  7,  xvi.  9, 
xix.  7),  as  in  Peter  (§  45,  c) ;  but  as  members  of  His  own 
people  (§  130,  c),  who  bear  His  name  (xiv.  1,  iii.  12),  they 
are  uniformly  called  in  our  book  saints  {ol  ayioL :  v.  8,  viii.  3,  4, 
and  very  often).  Their  righteous  deeds  (ScKaicofiara,  as  xv.  4) 
form  the  marriage  garments,  in  which  they  are  one  day  intro- 
duced to  perfect  fellowship  with  Messiah  (xix.  8) ;  hence  must 
they  evermore  practise  righteousness  and  sanctify  themselves 
(xxii.  1 1),  in  order  that  their  works  may  be  perfect  in  God's 
judgment  (iii.  2  :  evcoiriov  rod  Geov).'  But  these  works  are 
by  no  means  outward  services.  Only  by  the  repentance 
(fieTavoia)  required  by  Christ  (§  21)  can  those,  who  are  not 
Christians,  turn  from  their  sinful  works  (ix.  20,  21,  xvi.  11) 
and  give  honour  to  God  (xvi.  9).  Just  as  Christians,  if  they 
allow  themselves  to  relax  from  moral  efforts  (ii.  5,  iii.  3,  19), 
or  to  be  seduced  to  immorality  (ii.  16,  21,  22),  can  attain  by 
repentance  to  works  well-pleasing  to  God.^    To  do  these  works 

^  Since,  xix.  5,  according  to  the  correct  reading,  a/  ipafi.  avrit  is  in  apposition 
to  el  Soi/Xai  avreu,  it  is  quite  inadmissible,  on  the  single  passage  xi.  18,  which  is 
plainly  conditioned  by  Ps.  cxv.  13,  to  found  the  idea,  that  Gentile  Christians 
specially  are  designated  by  this  uarae,  recalling  proselytism  to  mind,  as  Geb- 
hardt,  p.  165  [E.  T.  157  f.],  wishes. 

2  According  to  the  symbolism  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  moral  walk  of  a  man,  as 
the  outward  exhibition  of  his  piety,  is  his  clothing,  from  which  it  evidently 
does  not  follow,  that  a  high  value  is  ascribed  to  works  in  themselves  as 
separate  from  the  subject  (Baur,  p.  226),  but  quite  the  contrary.  The  man  is 
naked  if  he  fails  in  a  moral  walk  (iii.  18),  and  every  one  sees  the  nakedness  of 
his  piety  (xvi.  15).  He  stains  his  garments  by  sin  (iii.  4),  which  also,  xxii.  11, 
appears  as  defilement  in  contrast  to  the  holiness  of  Christians,  and  he  purifies 
himself  from  the  stains  of  guilt,  which  sin  leaves  on  his  garments,  by  the  blood 
of  Christ  (vii.  14).  It  is  a  new  turn  of  this  symbolism,  if  the  divine  acknowledg- 
ment of  human  righteousness  (§  65,  c)  is  set  forth  as  a  garment,  which  the  right- 
eous receive  (xix.  8  ;  comp.  §  132,  d,  footnote  6). 

^  Among  those  works  by  which  repentance  is  shown,  is  reckoned  missionary  zeal 
(iii.  8),  as  the  service  of  love  (ii.  4,  5,  19)  to  Christian  brethren  (i.  9,  vi.  11,  xix.  10, 
xxii.  9),  who  are  at  the  same  time  brethren  of  God's  heavenly  family  (§  133,  b, 
xii.  10).  By  these  works  the  watchfulness  already  required  by  Christ  (§  30,  b)  is 
proved  (iii.  2,  xvi.  15),  and  the  true  life  well-pleasing  to  God  (iii.  1  ;  comp.  2  Pet. 
i,  3) ;  its  want  is  an  indication  of  lukewarmness  and  false  conceit  amid  spiritual 
poverty  (iii.  15-17).  As  in  the  Gospels  (§  29,  a),  the  doing  of  such  works  can 
even  be  designated  as  the  following  of  Christ,  which  consists  of  virginal  purity 
from  fleshly  sins  (which  can  be  taken  neither  with  Kdstlin,  p.  493,  of  virginity 
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is  nothing  else  than  to  keep  (rrjpeli/)  the  coramanclments  of  God 
Cxii.  17,  xiv.  12),  which  is  identical  with  keeping  the  works  of 
Christ  (ii.  26),  or  of  His  word  (iii.  8,  10),  as  the  readers  had 
received  that  word  from  others  (iii.  3),  or  as  they  read  it  in  this 
book  (i  3,  xxii.  7,  9).  There  can  by  this  be  no  thought,  there- 
fore, of  the  works  of  the  Mosaic  law,  the  indiscriminate  fulfil- 
ment of  which  had  besides  become  impossible  with  the  fall  of  the 
temple,  but  only  of  the  law  proclaimed  by  Christ  (comp.  §  52,  a). 
According  to  v.  8,  viii.  3,  4,  the  prayers  of  the  saints  are  the 
real  sacrifice  of  incense,  as  they  are  themselves  the  real  first 
sheaf  (xiv.  4).* 

(&)  The  fulfilment  of  the  will  of  God  made  known  by 
Christ  presupposes,  as  §  52,  d,  faith  in  Jesus  (xiv,  12),  i.e. 
the  confident  persuasion  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  and  as 
such  has  made  known  God's  will.  And  therefore  the  keeping 
of  His  word  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  confession  of  His 
name  (iii.  8).  Here  also,  therefore,  is  faith  the  fundamental 
condition  for  obtaining  salvation ;  and  that  as  such  it  is  not 

in  the  literal  sense,  nor  with  Gebhardt,  p.  267  [E.  T.  254],  of  moral  spotlessness 
in  a  general  sense)  and  in  stainless  truth  (xiv.  4,  5),  or  as  in  hearing  His  voice, 
by  which  one  lays  oneself  out  for  His  activity  (iii.  20). 

*  It  follows  then,  doubtless,  from  this,  that  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse 
cannot  have  demanded  from  believers  drawn  from  all  nations  (§  130,  c)  accept- 
ance of  the  law,  if  they  would  be  incorporated  into  the  true  Israel.  This 
he  could  do  only  if  he  set  himself  in  shai-pest  opposition  to  the  whole  life, 
already  quite  freed  from  the  law,  of  those  Gentile-Christian  churches  of  Lesser 
Asia  (comp.  §  105,  d)  to  whom  he  wrote.  But  he  now  contends  with  a  definite 
tendency  among  them  (the  Nicolaitans,  ii.  6,  15),  which  is  made  known  to  us 
as  the  heathenizing  libertinism  made  known  to  us  by  the  Second  Epistle  of 
Peter  (§  128,  d).  This  tendency  would  be  spread  by  false  apostles  (ii.  2), 
and  especially  by  a  prophetess  (ver.  20),  who  already  supported  it,  as  was 
there  feared,  on  false  doctrine  giving  itself  out  for  a  deeper  wisdom  (ver.  24  ; 
comp.  §  131,  b).  To  behold  in  this  a  Paulinism  (comp.  Baur,  p.  244),  which 
was  no  one  single  isolated  tendency  in  Lesser  Asia,  but  a  universal  one,  is 
even  on  that  account  quite  impossible,  because  essentially  the  matter  here 
treated  of  is  fornication  and  the  eating  of  flesh  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols  (ii. 
14,  20).  Just  so  had  Paul  opposed  the  former  (§  95,  a) ;  and  the  latter,  although 
he  looked  upon  it  as  in  itself  a  thing  indifferent  (§  93,  c),  yet  had  he  forbidden 
in  the  most  explicit  terms,  when  it  was  connected  with  lax  participation  in 
heathen  life  dangerous  to  the  soul,  as  in  fellowship  in  idolatrous  sacrificial  feasts. 
The  author  of  the  Apocalypse  stands  on  the  ground  of  the  apostolic  council 
(§  43,  c),  which  entirely  forbade  such  indulgence,  no  doubt,  in  the  first  place, 
for  the  sake  of  the  synagogue,  when  with  the  early  Church,  as  also  the  weak 
in  the  Pauline  churches  (§  93,  c),  he  might  regard  this  indulgence  as  in  itself 
dangerous  ;  but  he  expressly  says  that  Christ  laid  on  the  churches  no  other  legal 
burden  than  beyond  the  points  there  required  (ii.  24). 
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oftener  enforced  lies  in  this,  that  the  exhortation  of  our  book 
is  dominated  by  the  idea  that  the  whole  impending  develop- 
ment is  a  conflict  with  Satan  and  his  instruments  against  the 
Church  (§  133,  d).  Conformably  with  this,  the  chief  task  of 
the  saints  is  to  conquer  in  this  conflict  (ii.  7,  11,  17,  iii.  5, 
12,  21,  XV.  2,  xxi.  7) ;  while,  on  the  one  hand,  they  keep  the 
works  of  Christ  in  spite  of  temptation  to  sin  (ii.  26),  or  hold 
fast  to  the  former  fulfilling  His  word  (ii.  25,  iii.  11)  ;  and  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  keep  their  faith  in  Christ  in  spite  of 
the  temptation  to  fall  away  (from  faith)  (xiv.  12),  and  do  not 
deny  (ii.  1 3)  or  hold  fast  His  name  (ii  1 3),  ever  anew  witness 
(xii.  11)  and  do  not  deny  (iii.  8).'  This  twofold  verification 
of  faith  is  in  the  situation  of  our  book  the  specific  condition 
of  the  completion  of  salvation.  But  faith  in  particular  is 
verified  in  patience  (§  30,  a),  if  Satan's  instruments  threaten 
with  persecution  and  death  (xiii.  10,  xiv.  12;  comp.  ii.  19) 
the  true  witnesses,  who  confess  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  (xvii.  6  ; 
comp.  ii.  13,  xi.  3);  since  it  is  important  patiently  to  bear 
what  one  has  to  suffer  for  Christ's  name's  sake  (ii.  3),  and  not 
even  to  fear  death^  (ii.  10,  xii.  11)  for  the  sake  of  the  witness 
of  Jesus  which  one  possesses  (vi.  9,  xx.  4).  This  patience  is 
expressly  reckoned  as  works  (ii.  2,  iii.  19),  which  the  word  of 
Jesus  demands ;  nay,  this  word  is  essentially  a  word  of 
patience  (iii.  10),  as  Jesus  Himself  seems  to  be  regarded  as 
its  pattern,  i.  9. 

(c)  If  humanit}-^  is  delivered  from  the  guilt  of  sin  and  the 
power  of  Satan   by  the  voluntary  death   of  Christ  and   His 

*  Inasmuch  as  faith  in  the  Mcssiahship  of  Jesus  includes,  according  to  §  134,  b, 
faith  in  His  second  coming,  as  the  testimony  of  Jesus  made  in  this  book  to  the 
prophet  proclaims  it  (xix.  10),  tliis  faith  may  be  designated  as  the  possession  of 
the  ftapTuptu  'lti<rt)u  (xii.  17  ;  comp.  vi.  9) ;  when  that  is  lost,  one  at  once  begins  to 
doubt  its  tixith.  On  the  ground  entirely  of  considerations  which  prove  nothing, 
Gebhardt,  p.  158  f.  [E.  T.  150],  following  Baur,  p.  224,  wishes  to  translate 
iriffTn  throughout  as  "fidelity."  The  parallel  to  keep  fast  Jesus'  name  (ii.  13) 
can  be  only  the  not  denying  the  faith,  because  even  this  latter  is  a  faith  in  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus,  which  one  confessi'S  by  keeping  fast  His  name  of  honour 
(§  40,  c).  But  in  ii.  19  love  stands  opposed  to  its  verification  in  J<«x<>v/«,  as  faith 
to  its  verification  in  patience  ;  and,  just  as  here,  from  love,  xiii.  10,  from  patience, 
xiv.  12,  from  keeping  the  commandments  of  God,  one  advances  to  faith,  in  which 
•11  these  have  their  ultimate  root. 

•  According  to  the  connection  of  xiv.  13  with  ver.  12,  axoStnmin  l»  itvfiif,  as 
in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  (§  62,  c,  footnote  4),  appears  to  designate 
quite  generally  dying  in  faith  on  the  Lord. 
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exaltation  by  God  (§  134,  a),  then  those  who  stand  as  con- 
querors before  the  throne  of  God  must  confess  that  they  are 
indebted  for  the  Messianic  salvation  {amrrjpia)  to  God,  who 
has  shown  Himself  gracious  to  them  as  their  God  (vii.  10,  12, 
iv.  11,  xix.  6  ;  comp.  xxi.  3,  7 ;  comp.  §  83,  a;  124,  a),  and 
to  the  Lamb  (vii.  10;  comp.  ver.  14),  so  that  their  salvation 
is  a  work  of  God  (xii,  10,  xix.  1).  Even  the  blessed  martyrs 
know  that  they  have  become  clean  only  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb  (vii  14),  While  the  author  appropriates  the  Pauline 
introductory  and  concluding  blessings  (§  75,  d),  he  acknow- 
ledges that  grace  and  salvation  come  from  God,  from  the 
seven  spirits  of  God,  and  from  Christ  (i.  4,  5),  and  wishes 
for  the  readers  the  accompaniment  of  Christ's  grace  (xx.  21). 
It  is  Christ,  who  keeps  them  from  the  severest  trials  (iii.  10), 
who  remedies  their  spiritual  poverty  of  whate\er  sort  it  may 
be  (ver.  18),  who  shows  them  the  right  way,  and  educates 
them  if  they  need  repentance  (ver.  1 9),  who  goes  with  those 
who  hear  His  voice  and  open  to  His  activity,  into  the  inner- 
most personal  fellowship  (ver.  20).  It  cannot  be  more  clearly 
expressed,  that  the  obtaining  of  what  is  connected  with  salva- 
tion is  entirely  a  work  of  Christ.  Therefore,  finally,  eternal  life 
also,  which  the  Christian  wins  at  the  end  (§  132,  d\  is  a  gift 
of  God,  which  is  given  quite  freely  (xxi.  6,  xxii.  17).  Nay,  it 
seems  as  though  this  gift  were  given  by  an  eternal  divine 
predestination,  since  the  recording  in  the  book  of  life  (xxi.  2  7) 
is  the  result  even  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  (xiii.  8, 
xvii.  8).  But  as  the  name  of  any  one  may  again  be  blotted 
out  of  the  book  of  life  (iii.  5),  and  at  the  judgment  examina- 
tion is  only  made  what  names  remain  there  (xx.  12,  15),  that 
destination  implies  no  irrevocable  divine  purpose  ruling  the 
individual,  but  only  traces  the  election  of  Christians  back  to 
the  eternal  purpose  of  salvation.^ 

{d)  To  strengthen  the  saints  in  patience  and  fidelity,  the 
word  of  prophecy  is  given  them.  While  prophecy  announces 
to  them  what  is  to  happen  to  them  in  the  near  future,  it 

'If  Christians  are  called  xXnrai  xtu  Uxixr*/  (xvii.  14),  it  follows  even  from  the 
idea  of  calling  (§  128,  6,  footnote  3)  that  both  ideas  are  to  be  understood  as  by 
Peter  (§  45,  b,  footnote  2),  and  xix.  9  shows  that  the  calling  is  here  also  regarded 
as  a  destination  to  perfected  salvation.  Comp.,  on  the  other  hand,  the  utterly 
futile  objections  of  Gebhardt,  p.  153  f.  [E.  T.  145  t\ 
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strengthens  their  conviction,  that  He  whose  coming  is  at 
hand  is  the  Messiah,  and  comforts  them  under  the  sorrows  of 
the  present,  while  it  puts  the  near  end  of  these  sufferings  in 
view  by  the  judgment  over  the  enemies  of  God  (x.  11).  But 
while  it  hands  over  to  the  churches  the  requirements  of  Jesus, 
and  adds  promises  to  the  faithful  as  well  as  threatenings  to 
the  apostate,  it  stirs  up  zeal  to  preserve  faith  in  obedience  to 
the  word  of  Christ.^  The  ultimate  source  of  prophecy  can 
naturally  be  but  God  Himself.  It  is  the  ^  secret  of  His 
purpose  which  He  has  revealed  to  the  prophets  His  servants 
(ver.  7  :  evrjyyeXicrev) ;  and  the  ever- fresh  exhortation  to  repent- 
ance, with  its  background  of  promises,  is  called  an  everlasting 
gospel  (xiv.  6).  But  God  has  given  the  revelation  of  future 
things  to  Christ,  and  from  Him  the  prophecy  of  this  book 
comes  (i.  1).'  And  He  can  only  show  to  the  prophet  what 
He  has  Himself  seen ;  the  opening  of  the  book  of  the  future 
is  but  the  figurative  representation  of  the  truth,  that  the 
Messiah,  who  has  completed  the  work  of  salvation,  has 
Himself  looked  into  the  mystery  of  the  divine  purpose 
(l  5,  iii.  14;  comp.  xxii.  20).  The  contents,  therefore, 
of  revelation  are  called  the  testimony  of  Jesus  (77  fiaprvpia 
^Irjcrov;  i.  2,  9,  xii.  17,  xix.  10,  xx.  4,  and  with  it  foot- 
note 5  ;  comp.  vi.  9).  But,  according  to  the  passage  xix.  10, 
the  testimony  of  Jesus,  which  the  prophets  have,  is  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  i.e.  it  is  given  them  by  the  prophetic 
spirit.  While  the  prophet  testifies  what  Jesus  gives  him  in 
vision  to  say  to  the  churches  (ii.  3),  this  spirit  speaks  to  the 
churches  (ii.  7,  11,  17,  29,  iii.  6,  13,  22);  and  elsewhere  also 

8  Hence  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book  are  to  be  heard  (i.  3),  and  to 
be  kept  (xxii.  7,  9  ;  comp.  note  a)  in  view  of  the  nearness  of  the  time,  wlien  it 
must  be  decided  whether  its  promises  to  its  readers  are  to  be  kept  or  not.  The 
words  of  the  prophet  testify  to  the  word  of  God  (i.  2,  9  ;  comp.  vi.  9)  ;  they  are 
even  true  and  trustworthy  words  of  God  (xix.  9,  xxi.  5,  xxii.  6),  which  as  such 
must  be  fulfilled  (rvii.  17  ;  comp.  x.  7),  and  God  threatens  to  punish  all  those , 
who  add  to  or  take  anything  away  from  them  (xxii.  18,  19). 

*  The  slain  Lamb,  i.e.  the  Messiah,  inasmuch  as  He,  in  consequence  of  His 
victory  (v.  5),  has  become  the  instrument  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine 
promises,  was  alone  worthy  to  loose  the  seals  of  the  V)ok  of  the  future  in  which 
God's  purposes  stand  recorded  (ver.  9),  and  He  has  done  this  even  in  His 
eschatological  prophecies  (§  33,  b;  comp.  §  130,  b),  and  He  now  reveals  them  to 
tbo.  prophet,  His  servant,  in  visions  (i.  1),  by  which  the  latter  witnesses  to  the 
churches  what  he  saw  (xxii.  16,  i.  2),  similarly  to  the  two  prophetic  witucssea 
(xi.  3,  7). 
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when  the  prophet  utters  for  the  churches  prophecy  for 
exhortation  and  comfort,  the  spirit  speaks  by  him  (xiv.  13, 
xxii.  17),  and  not  in  any  way  as  an  independent  being  in 
contrast  to  Christ,  as  Gebhardt,  p.  139  [E.  T.  131],  will  have  it. 
The  prophet  is  eV  irvevixari ;  when  he  beholds  the  images  of 
the  future  (i.  10,  iv.  2,  xvii.  3,  xxl  10),  God  Himself  is  called, 
xxii.  6,  the  God  of  the  Spirit  of  the  prophets ;  but  here,  to 
be  sure,  it  is  looked  at  but  as  the  one  spirit  of  prophecy  in 
His  manifold  manifestations,  as  though  these  proceeded  from 
Him,  as,  according  to  Zech.  iii.  9,  iv.  10,  the  one  Spirit  of 
God  is  looked  at  objectively  in  a  sevenfold  way  in  the  seven 
spirits,  which  stand  before  the  throne  like  burning  torches 
(iv.  5),  i.e.  as  organs  of  enlightenment  and  revelation.^" 


SECTION    IV. 

THE  HISTORICAL  BOOKS. 

CHAPTEE    VIII. 

THE  MESSIAH  OF  THE  JEWS  AND  THE  SALVATION  OF  TH13 
GENTILE  WORLD. 

§  136.  The  Jewish-Christian  Gospels. 

The  Gospel  of  Mark  presents  to  us  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus, 
with    evident    reference    to    the    very    great    difiiculties    felt 

'"  If,  i.  4,  all  grace  and  all  salvation  are  derived  along  witli  God  from  HU 
spirits  (from  -which  Gess,  p.  569  ;  Gebhardt,  p.  139  [E.  T.  131],  conclude  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Spirit),  then  it  is  clear  from,  this  activity  of  the  Spirit  in  prophecy, 
an  activity  which  helps  the  saints  to  fulfil  the  conditions  for  a  perfect  salvation, 
how  this  is  meant.  In  v.  6,  to  be  sure,  the  sevenfold  Spirit  of  God,  which  Christ 
also  has,  iii.  1  (§  184,  c),  is  regarded  as  the  divine  Omniscience,  that  works 
throughout  the  world  ;  but  in  the  region  of  redemption  He  has  His  special 
signiiicance  as  the  medium  of  revelation,  and  He  appears  in  men  exclusively  as 
the  source  of  prophecy.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  assumption  that  He  is  here 
and  el&twhere  the  source  of  supernatural  life  generally,  and  of  Christian  life  in 
particular,  there  is  no  trace  of  proof  adduced  by  Gebhardt,  pp.  136, 142  [E.  T.  129, 
186i  and  also  the  introduction  of  an  activity  of  the  Spirit  inwardly  judging  and 
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regarding  it,  arising  from  His  self-manifestation  in  word,  and 
work,  and  fate  (a).  The  first  Gospel,  in  a  way  more  artistic 
and  more  learned,  furnishes  proof  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah 
promised  by  the  prophets  (&).  If  the  first  evangelist  presents 
to  us  the  conservative  position  of  Jesus  towards  the  law  more 
strongly  than  Mark  does,  he  yet  by  no  means  demands  for  it 
any  abiding  validity  in  the  Jewish  sense  (c).  And  while  even 
Mark,  in  the  way  he  sets  Jesus'  sayings,  seeks  to  make  room 
for  the  acknowledgment  of  missions  to  the  Gentiles,  the  first 
evangelist  has  shown  explicitly  how  the  salvation  appointed 
for  the  Jews  was  taken  from  them,  and  given  to  the  Gentiles 
on  account  of  their  sin  (c?). 

(a)  As  even  the  oldest  tradition  regarding  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  (in  Euseb.  Hist.  iii.  39)  records  that  it  owes  its  origin 
to  the  doctrinal  statements  of  Peter,  which,  without  doubt, 
were  intended  to  ground  and  strengthen  faith  in  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus,  the  Gospel  proclaims  itself  to  be  the  glad  tidings 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  (i.  1),  i.e.  of  the  chosen  one 
of  the  divine  love,  appointed  to  be  the  Messiah  (comp.  xiv.  6 1). 
It  hence  shows  at  the  commencement  how  John  prepared 
the  way  for  Him  by  his  baptism  of  repentance,  and  had  even 
referred  to  the  Coming  One  (i.  4-8),  and  then  immediately  it 
introduces  Jesus  Himself  as  anointed  in  baptism,  witnessed  to 
by  God  Himself  as  the  Son  of  His  love,  and  the  Messiah 
proved  in  temptation  by  Satan  (vv.  9-13).^     Jesus  begins  His 

punishing  into  iv.  5  is  undertaken  only  by  making  it  parallel  with  John  xvi.  8  f. 
(p.  375  [E.  T.  358]).  The  vtivfiariKus  (xi.  8)  indicates,  to  be  sure,  that  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  gives  the  city  this  name  which  designates  it  not  according  to  its 
empirical  name,  but  according  to  its  nature, — a  nature  it  has  received  through 
putting  Messiah  to  death.  This  expression  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  spiritual 
life  of  man.  The  ►«£/,-  is  rather  the  higher  spiritual  mind  which  enables  one  to 
understand  the  manifold  mysteries  of  prophecy  (xiii.  18,  xvii.  9 ;  comp.  Luke 
xxiv.  45). 

^  While  the  oldest  apostolic  Gospel  lingers  by  preference  on  the  specialities  of 
the  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  Mark  refers  to  the  narrative  known  of  it, 
liow  the  Spirit,  with  which  He  was  equipped  for  His  Messianic  calling,  had 
immediately  driven  Him  into  the  wilderness,  and  thus  to  the  most  needful 
preparation  for  it,  and  that  after  the  temptation  He  had  then  been  ministered  to 
by  angels,  and  that  He  therefore  had  been  witnessed  to  by  God  Himself  as  the  Sod, 
proved  in  trial,  in  whom  He  was  ever  well  pleased.  Any  putting  Him  parallel 
with  the  first  Adam  (Baur,  p.  302)  by  a  pictorial  description  of  a  solitary 
wilderness  (L  18  :  «» ftnk  t*»  Pnflvt),  in  which  God  had  to  send  His  angels  to 
uiinistci  to  Him,  is  in  no  way  indicated. 
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Messianic  activity  with  the  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  coming  near  with  the  fuLiess  of  times  (vv.  14,  15),  and 
He  proves  Himself,  quite  as  in  the  sermon  of  Peter  (Acts 
X.  38),  by  at  once  healing  the  sick,  and  especially  by  driving 
out  devils,  who  knew  and  feared  Him  as  the  Messiah  (i.  24, 
34,  iii.  11,  12,  V.  7),  the  promised  Bringer  of  salvation.* 
The  more  clearly  He  reveals  His  Messianic  calling  in  the 
complete  power  to  forgive  sins  (ii.  1 0),  and  in  the  introduction 
of  a  new  Sabbath  observance  (ver.  28),  as  also  in  deeds  of  ever 
greater  power,  the  more  has  He  to  complain  of  the  want  of 
understanding  in  many  ways  even  on  the  part  of  the  chosen 
twelve  (iv.  13,  vi.  52,  vii.  18,  viii.  17-21),  until  Peter  in 
their  name  confesses  Him  as  the  Messiah  (viii.  29).  From 
that  time  Jesus  begins,  by  an  ever-repeated  exhibition  of  the 
death  appointed  for  Messiah  (viii.  31,  ix.  12,  31,  x.  33,  34, 
38),  to  prepare  the  disciples  for  His  death,  while  He  adds  the 
prophecy  of  His  resurrection,  and  at  last  explains  the  mystery 
of  this  death  by  a  word  about  its  saving  significance  (x.  45). 
At  the  same  time  the  announcement  of  His  second  coming  in 
glory  begins  (viii.  38),  which  in  the  transfiguration  scene 
(ix.  2—8)  receives  its  divine  confirmation  in  the  sense  of 
2  Pet.  i.  16-18  (§  127,  I).  He  finally  goes  to  Jerusalem 
(xi.  9,  10),  is  greeted  even  by  the  people  as  the  Messiah 
(x.  47,  48),  declares  Himself  in  the  presence  of  the  hierarchy 
as  the  beloved  Son  of  God  (xii.  6),  and  announces  to  the 
disciples,  in  the  detailed  words  which  Mark  has  preserved,  His 
coming  again  (chap,  xiii.),  a  coming  which  is  to  finish  what 
His  earthly  activity  had  left  unfinished.     With  full  plainness 

'  That  our  Gospel  and  not  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  as  Baur,  p.  328,  supposes, 
especially  emphasizes  the  casting  out  of  devils  among  all  the  other  healing 
miracles  of  Jesus,  I  have  already  proven  in  the  Studien  u.  Kritiken  (1861,  pp. 
651,  653  ;  comp.  p.  709  f.).  Moreover,  the  appearance  of  devils  here  in  Jewish 
territory  has  naturally  nothing  to  do  with  their  dominion  over  the  heathen 
world  ;  but  apart  from  the  fact  that  these  narratives  presented  to  Mark  in  the 
peculiar  circumstances  and  events  of  daemonic  action  the  richest  materials  for 
pictorial  description,  he  sees  in  them  nothing  else  than  Jesus  Himself  (§  23,  c) 
a  victory  secured  over  the  enemy  of  God,  by  which  a  way  was  prepared  for  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  Hence  these  instances  of  the  expulsion  of  demons 
appear  in  Mark  directly  alongside  of  preaching,  which  is  the  second  side  of  His 
Messianic  activity  (i.  39  ;  comp.  vi.  7)  along  with  His  teaching  activity,  by 
which  He  at  once  proves  HimseK  to  be  the  mighty  One  of  God  in  contrast  to 
the  scribes  (i.  22,  27) ;  but  soon  enough  He  can  communicate  only  to  a  narrower 
circle  of  receptive  disciples  the  secret  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (iv.  11). 
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as  to  the  nearness  of  His  death  (xiv.  8,  21),  He  goes  with  the 
disciples  to  the  last  supper,  at  which  He  institutes  the  new 
covenant  (ver.  24),  and  He  acknowledges  before  the  judgment- 
seat  His  Messianic  dignity  (xv.  2)  by  an  appeal  to  His 
exaltation  and  second  coining  (xiv.  62).  At  His  death,  the 
veil  of  the  Holiest  was  rent  (xv.  38),  by  which  His  Messianic 
work,  in  the  sense  of  §  123,  d,  was  finished,  and  by  the  loud 
triumphal  cry  with  which  He  expired  the  heathen  centurion 
himself  acknowledged  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God  (ver.  39). 
The  Gospel  closes  with  the  glad  tidings  of  the  resurrection, 
and  of  the  immediate  appearances  of  the  Risen  One  (xvi.  6,  7), 
facts. which  open  up  the  prospect  of  the  fullest  confirmation 
of  His  Messiahship  in  the  sense  of  §  39,  a.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  from  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  that  during  His  earthly 
life  Jesus  had  already  showed  Himself  to  be  the  Messiah  both 
by  word  and  deed  ;  that  everything,  which  occasioned  the 
greatest  hindrance  to  faith  in  Him  (§  38,  c),  He  had  shown 
to  be  it,  priori  by  divine  appointment,  and  had  explained  its 
significance ;  that,  finally.  He  had  presupposed  the  Messianic 
exaltation  perfected  in  His  second  coming ;  so  this  evidence  is 
yet  carried  quite  in  an  epic  way  by  it  through  the  whole 
objective  representation  of  His  life.' 

'  Only  in  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  there  stands  a  reference  to  it,  that 
the  appearance  of  the  forerunner  already  exactly  corresponded  with  prophecy 
(i.  2,  8).  In  other  respects  it  is  shown  simply  from  the  words  of  Jesus,  how  He 
predicted -what  created  the  greatest  stumbling-block  to  faith  in  Him.  His 
sufferings,  which  must  be  like  those  of  the  Baptist  (ix.  12,  13),  His  rejection  by 
the  hierarchy  (xii.  10,  11),  His  apprehension  (xiv.  49),  nay,  even  His  betrayal 
by  one  of  the  disciples  (xiv.  21),  and  the  scattering  of  all  the  others  (xiv.  27), 
are  already  fully  taken  into  account  by  prophecy  (comp.  however,  iv.  12,  vii. 
6,  7).  But  it  is,  moreover,  clear,  that  this  first  attempt  to  give  a  portrait  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  is  yet  by  no  means  dominated  exclusively  by  the  doctrinal  tendency, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  explained  by  it,  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  looked  at,  as  by  Volkmar, 
as  a  didactic  poem.  The  richly-coloured  details  of  single  events,  the  thoughtful 
descriptions  of  Christ's  activity  among  the  masses,  the  careful  setting  forth  of 
the  gradual  increase  in  the  opposition  of  the  ruling  class,  as  also  the  gradual 
separation  between  the  receptive  and  the  unreceptive  among  the  people,  above 
all,  the  thorough  statement  of  the  formation  and  the  progressive  education  of 
the  circle  of  the  disciples,  have  almost  nothing  to  do  with  any  doctrinal 
tendency.  The  entire  plan  of  the  Gospel,  arranged  according  to  single  principal 
points  involved  in  the  actual  development  of  the  history,  plainly  shows,  that 
even  if  the  doctrinal  significance  of  this  history  was  a  motive  for  its  composition, 
that  significance  is  yet  borne  throughout  by  the  living  interest  in  the  materials 
banded  down  as  such. 
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(5)  As  our  first  Gospel  is  a  development  and  more  artistic 
setting  forth  of  the  picture  of  the  life  of  Jesus  presented  to  him 
in  the  second,  then  it  has  also  pursued  its  doctrinal  tendency- 
more  directly  and  in  a  more  regardful  way.  It  commences, 
therefore,  to  set  forth  Jesus,  who  from  this  Messianic  dignity 
(6  Xpta-r6<i:  iL  4)  has  tlie  surname  of  Xpio-roi;  (i.  16, 
xxvii.  17,  22;  'Irjcrov^  X/)K7to9:  i.  1,  18;  comp.  Mark  i.  1), 
by  means  of  the  genealogy  of  His  adoptive-father  Joseph,  and 
the  story  of  his  marriage,  as  the  lawful  heir  of  the  royal  house 
of  David,  in  whom  the  whole  divinely-appointed  history  of 
this  house  is  to  be  closed  (i.  17).  Even  in  the  history  of  the 
birth  and  childhood  of  this  King  of  the  Jews  (ii.  2),  a  history 
which  precedes  our  Gospel  of  the  dpxv  toO  evayyeXiov  (Mark 
i.  1),  the  fulfilment  of  Messianic  prophecy  is  shown  through- 
out (i.  23,  ii  5,  6,  15,  17,  18,  23).  Then,  where  Jesus 
Himself  comes  forward,  as  in  Mark,  as  a  preacher  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  as  a  healer  of  the  sick  (iv.  23),  there 
the  fidfilment  of  prophecy  is  here  pointed  out  both  in  His 
appearance  as  a  teacher  (iv.  14-16),  of  which  chaps,  v.-vii. 
give  an  example,  and  in  His  healing  work,  which  chaps, 
viii.  and  ix.  depict  (viil  17).*  In  the  story  of  His  sufferings 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  is  pointed  out  in  the  Messianic 
entrance  into  Jerusalem  (xxi  4,  5,  16),  in  the  fate  of  the 
betrayer  (xxvii.  9,  10),  and  indirectly  at  least  in  the  repre- 
jentation  given  of  the  crucifixion  (xxvii.  34,  39-43).  Finally, 
He  appears  in  the  farewell  scene  in  Galilee  as  the  exalted 
Messiah,  who  has  received  the  Messianic  government  of  the 
world  (xxviii.  16-18).      If  the  literary  character  of  the  author 

*  The  ingenious  application  of  the  passage,  Isa.  liii.  4,  to  the  healing  miracles 
of  Jesus,  proves  in  the  clearest  way  how  little  apostolic  times  found  of  direct 
prophecy  of  them  in  the  Old  Testament,  on  the  gi-ound  of  which  they  might  have 
been  as  such  invented,  after  the  manner  of  Strauss.  If  His  teaching  and  His 
works  here  encounter  opposition  from  the  ruling  party,  uhreceptiveness  from 
the  people,  then  His  conduct  towards  the  former  (xii.  17-21),  as  also  towards 
the  latter  (xiii.  14,  15,  xiii.  35),  is  presented  as  present  in  prophecy.  More 
strongly  than  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark  is  His  preaching  throughout  designated  as 
the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  (iv.  23,  ix.  35,  xxi  v.  14  ;  comp.  especially  the  many 
parables  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven),  which  qualifies  Him  to  be  the  founder  and 
the  lawgiver  of  this  kingdom,  xvi.  18,  19  more  particularly  shows  how  Jesus 
had  in  view  the  actual  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  UxXr^rla,  which 
was  to  be  founded  under  the  leadei-ship  of  Peter,  and  how  he  had  established 
the  most  important  rules  for  it  (xvii.  24-27,  xviii.  15-20). 
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is  shown  even  in  the  whole  plan  of  the  first  Gospel,  and  in 
the  way  he  carries  through  his  doctrinal  purpose,  the  same  is 
also  manifest  by  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  names  (i.  21,  23, 
ii.  23),  as  also  by  this,  that,  while  in  the  Greek  translation  of 
the  apostolic  sources  used  by  him,  the  Old  Testament  quota- 
tions put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  are  in  the  form  of  the  LXX. 
text  (§  74,  h),  the  actual  proofs  of  the  fulfilment  of  Old 
Testament  prophecy  used  by  him,  which  he  puts  incidentally 
in  the  mouth  of  persons  referred  to  in  the  same  form  (i.  22, 
xiii.  14),  are  given  in  the  main  from  the  original  text  (ii.  6, 
xiii.  14,  15,  xxi.  5),  and  are  often  of  such  a  kiiid  that  he 
could  not  have  reached  them  from  the  LXX.  (ii.  15,  23, 
viii.  17,  xii.  18-21,  xxvii.  9,  10).'' 

(c)  If  Mark,  writing  for  Gentile  Christians,  did  not  use  the 
explanation  of  Jesus  about  His  relation  in  principle  to  the 
law,  which  the  apostolic  tradition  possessed  (comp.  §  24,  a), 
yet  has  he  expressions  enough,  from  which  it  follows  that 
Jesus  acknowledged  the  Old  Testament  law  (i.  44,  ii.  25,  26, 
vii.  9-13,  x.  3—7,  19,  xii.  29-31),  as  he  then  assumes  as 
seK-evident  that  Jesus  will  keep  the  Passover  in  the  legal 
way  (xiv.  12),  and  has  kept  it  (ver.  26).  Only  that  the 
apostolic  source  presupposes  a  strict  following  out  of  the 
Sabbath  law  by  the  followers  of  Jesus  (Matt.  xxiv.  20),  he 
lets  go  with  reference  to  his  Gentile-Christian  readers,  who 
have  been  set  free  from  the  law  (xiii.  1 8) ;  and  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  words  about  the  destroying  of  the  temple  (xv.  29), 
an  interpretation  he  indicates  in  xiv.  58,  plainly  declares  the 
Messianic  Church  in  the  sense  of  Peter  (§  45,  a)  as  the  new 
temple    not    made  with  hands.      The   first  evangelist,  who 

•  He  is  nevertheless  acquainted  with,  and  makes  use  of,  the  LXX.  (ii.  18, 
iv.  15,  16,  xii.  18-21,  xxi.  16),  nay,  he  would  with  difficulty  have  come  at  the 
quotation  xiii.  35  (comp.  xiiL  14,  15)  without  it.  In  other  respects  his  method 
of  quotation  and  interpretation  is  as  free  (xxvii.  9,  10,  xiii.  35)  and  as  regardless 
of  the  counection  (ii.  15,  18,  23)  as  with  Paul  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(§  74,  b,  c;  116,  c).  As  with  Peter  (§  38,  b;  49,  o;  comp.  §  134,  a,  footnote  2), 
Jesus  is  the  Servant  of  God,  of  Isaiah  (viii.  17,  xii.  18).  Here  too,  in  general, 
we  see  again  Isaiah  and  the  Psalms  made  use  of  most  commonly  (comp.  §  74,  a; 
130,  c,  footnote  8),  after  these  Zechariah  and  Jeremiah,  Micah  and  Hosea  once. 
The  quotations  are  adduced  as  a  word  of  the  prophet  (ii.  23,  xiii.  35,  xxi.  4  ; 
comp.  ii.  5  :  yiyfatrrai  2<a  rov  irft^rireu),  not  seldom  with  the  prophet's  name 
(J<a  'nffatcu:  iv.  14,  viii.  17,  xii.  17,  xiii.  14  ;  comp.  ii.  17,  xxvii.  9),  only  i.  22, 
ii  15  are  brought  forward  as  a  word  of  God  by  the  prophet  (comp.  §  116,  c). 
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wrote  for  Jewish  Christians  or  otherwise  for  Jews,  has  more 
diligently  than  Mark  set  forth,  by  means  of  his  version  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  conservative  position  of  Jesus 
towards  the  Old  Testament  law.  But  that  he  has  urged  it  in 
the  sense  of  an  abiding  validity  of  the  Mosaic  law  more 
strongly  than  the  apostolic  source,  cannot  be  proved.  Rather 
he  loves  to  set  forth  prominently,  how  Jesus,  in  the  way  of 
the  old  prophets  (§24,  c),  puts  more  value  on  pitying  love 
than  on  sacrifice  (ix.  13,  xii.  7;  comp.  Mark  xii.  23),  and 
set  His  person  above  the  Holy  Place  of  the  Old  Covenant 
(xii.  6).  In  his  interpretation  of  the  words,  xv.  11-20,  there 
appears  a  contrast  between  the  law  of  meats  and  that  of 
purification,  which  is  not  found  in  the  older  representation  in 
Mark.  Deeds,  according  to  which  Christ,  when  He  comes 
again,  will  judge  (xvi.  27),  are  according  to  the  connection 
the  proof  of  following  Him  in  seK-denial  and  self-sacrifice 
(vv.  24,  25).  The  commands  which  the  exalted  Christ  lays 
on  His  confessors  to  keep  (xxviii.  20),  are  no  longer  the 
Mosaic,  but  His  own  (comp.  §  52,  a;   135,  a).* 

{d)  The  more  that  the  gospel  was  rejected  by  the  Jews, 
and  the  apostolic  mission  therefore  turned  to  the  Gentiles,  the 
more  natural  was  it  to  examine  the  sayings  of  Jesus  handed 
down  on  the  point,  in  so  far  as  they  pointed  out  this  course 
of  development,  or  even  were  in  harmony  with  it.  From 
this  point  of  view  Mark  thought  that  he  had  to  premise,  that 
the  word  about  the  children  and  the  dogs  (Matt.  xv.  26) 
only  guarded  the  historical  prerogative  of  the  Jews,  and  did 
not  exclude  the  Gentiles  (vii.  2  7 :  a^e9  irpwrov  'XppTaaOrjvac 
TO,  rcKva;  comp.  Eom.  i.  16),  as  he  also  expressly  mentions 
that  Jesus,  by  simply  entering  into  a  Gentile  house,  in 
harmony  with  His  position  towards  the  Jewish  scruples  about 
cleanness  (vv.  2-4),  yet  had  not  by  any  means  intended  any 
activity  on  Gentile  territory  (vii.  24).  On  the  other  hand, 
he  widens  the  intimation,  according  to  which  the  apostles 
would  stand  before  Gentile  tribunals,  in  order  to  testify  to 

•  Accordingly  the  itt/tlet,  which,  xiii.  41,  is  threatened  with  judgment,  cannot 
be  Paulinism  free  from  the  law,  but  only  heathen-Christian  libertinism  (§  110,  a, 
128,  d;  135,  a,  footnote  4),  of  which,  along  with  the  false  prophecy,  which 
favoured  it,  Jesus  prophesied  (xxiv.  11,  12),  and  which,  in  spite  of  all  deeds  in 
His  name,  He  condemns  (vii.  22,  23). 

VOL.  II,  T 
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the  Gentile  (Matt.  x.  18);  hence,  that  before  the  end  the 
gospel  had  to  he  preached  to  all  the  Gentiles  (xiii.  10),  a 
proposition  evidently  founded  on  the  Petrine  universalism 
(§  50,  d),  and  even,  xiv.  9,  he  had  the  proclamation  of  the 
gospel  in  all  the  world  already  in  his  eye.  But,  conform- 
able to  the  destination  of  his  gospel,  the  question  must  have 
interested  our  evaugelist  in  the  liveliest  way,  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  Israel's  Messiah  had  yet  not  brought  salvation  to 
His  people.  He  begins  by  confirming  the  promise  of  the 
prophet  by  the  words  of  the  angel,  according  to  which 
Messiah  was  appointed  to  deliver  His  people  (i.  21).  But  he 
shows  immediately  how  the  new-born  King  of  the  Jews  was 
persecuted  by  Israel's  king,  while  Gentiles  coming  from  far 
paid  Him  homage  (chap,  ii.) ;  he  even  emphasizes  the  participa- 
tion of  all  Syria  in  the  activity  of  Jesus,  after  he  has  by  the 
prophecy  in  ver.  15  included  the  Gentiles  in  and  about 
Galilee  in  the  destination  for  the  Messianic  salvation,  as  he 
also  gives  for  the  same  reason  hojje  to  the  Gentiles,  xii.  21, 
and  in  one  of  the  Lord's  first  miracles  he  inserts  a  statement 
which  predicts  the  casting  away  of  Israel  and  the  receiving 
of  the  Gentiles  (viii.  11,  12).  He  yet  shows  how  Jesus  on 
His  part  had  done  nothing  to  bring  about  this  catastrophe. 
While  he  puts  the  words  of  direction  spoken  to  the  disciples, 
when  sent  out  on  trial,  on  a  level  with  those  spoken  to  the 
apostles  generally,  he  yet  acknowledges  that  Jesus  had 
originally  limited  the  mission  of  the  Twelve  to  Israel  (x.  5,  6) 
as  He  limited  His  own  (xv.  24),  nay,  he  shrinks  from  allow- 
ing him  to  tread  Gentile  territory  (vv.  21  f.,  29).  Only 
after  Jesus  has  definitely  broken  with  the  blood-stained 
hierarchy  (xxi.  39-41)  does  he  bring  forward  Jesus'  second 
prophetic  word,  which  announces  the  catastrophe  (xxi.  43). 
Only  after  that  Jesus  has  announced  destruction  for  the  city 
and  temple  (xxii.  7,  xxiv.  2)  does  he  bring  forward  from 
Mark  the  prophecy  of  a  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  which  miist 
precede  the  end  (xxiv.  14).  Only  after  the  hierarchy  has 
misled  the  people,  by  the  vilest  imposture,  to  regard  the 
message  of  the  resurrection  as  a  lie  (xxviii.  11-15),  does  he 
allow  the  exalted  Messiah  to  send  His  apostles  to  all  nations 
(ver.  19).  Thus  it  was  no  blame  of  Jesus  if  Israel  did  not 
become  partakers  of  the  promise.     Because  the  people,  misled 
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by  their  own  leaders,  fell  under  judgment,  the  gospel  had  to 
turn  from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles/ 


§  137.  The  Writings  of  Luke. 

The  Gospel  of  Luke  makes  the  destination  of  salvation  for 
the  Gentiles  prominent  with  a  doctrinal  intention,  even  though 
it  is  not  to  the  extent  and  with  the  one-sidedness  which 
criticism  has  supposed  it  has  found  it  (a).  The  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  law  is  not  entirely  denied  by  Jesus ;  the  ascetic 
way  of  looking  at  riches  and  poverty,  which  has,  to  be  sure, 
become  strongly  prominent  in  Luke,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Jewish  legalism  (p).  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  show  how,  by 
explicitly  divine  indications,  the  transference  of  the  gospel 
from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles  was  effected,  till  Gentile 
missions  reached  in  their  progress  westward  the  world's 
capital  (c).  This  apology  for  the  world-historical  course  of 
the  development  of  Christianity  comes  of  itself  to  be  an 
apology  for  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  id). 

(a)  Since  the  Gospel  of  Luke  openly  acknowledges  the 
intention  to  confirm  doctrine,  and  especially,  as  we  shall 
see,  §  139,  Pauline  doctrine  (i.  4),  it  is  certainly  significant 
that  in  its  early  history  the  Messiah  is  praised  as  the  light  ot 
the  Gentiles  (ii.  32),  and  that  His  genealogy  is  traced  back  to 
Adam  (iii.  23-38).  But,  above  all,  it  is  occasioned  by  this 
doctrinal  intention,  that  the  representation  of  His  Galilean 
activity  opens  with  the  scene  in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth, 
which  not  only  indicates  beforehand  the  rejection  of  Jesus 
by  His  people  (iv.  24),  but  also,  at  the  same  time,  points 
prophetically  to  this,  that  the  salvation,  of  which  Israel  had 
shown   themselves    unworthy,    must    come    to    the    Gentiles 

'  Yet  Jerusalem  continued  to  be  to  the  evangelist  the  holy  city  (iv.  5, 
xzvii.  53  ;  comp.  v.  35  :  *iXts  r»u  fityaXtv  ^afixius),  as  it  was  to  the  author  of 
the  Apocalypse  (xi.  2  ;  comp.  xxi.  2-10,  xiii.  19),  although  judgment  had 
already  gone  forth  against  it  (Matt.  xxii.  7),  and  the  Old  Testament  pious  were 
iyiu  (xxvii.  52).  Nay,  it  appears  that,  quite  like  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse 
(§  130,  c,  footnote  5),  he  had  thought  but  of  the  conversion  of  individuals 
among  the  (Gentiles,  since  the  nations,  as  such,  at  the  last  judgment  stand  over 
against  the  brethren  (i.e.  the  fellow-citizens)  of  Jesus,  but  are,  to  be  sure,  only 
judged  on  this  point,  whether  they  have  shown  love  to  these  or  not  (Matt. 
XXV.  31  f.,  40,  45).     Comp.  Schenkel,  p.  173. 
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(iv.  25—27).^  It  has  to  be  conceded,  that  Luke  has 
omitted  expressions  from  the  apostolic  source,  as  Matt. 
vii  6,  X.  5,  6,  XV.  24,  xxii.  14,  because  they  might  have 
been  misunderstood  in  a  particularist  sense;  but  also,  xiii 
30,  is  an  expression  of  Jesus  applied,  contrary  to  its  original 
sense  (comp.  §  32,  6),  to  the  rejection  of  Israel  and  the 
calling  of  the  Gentiles;  and,  xiv.  22,  to  the  parable  of  the 
feast  a  thought  is  added,  which  points  to  the  Petrine  doctrine 
(§  91,  a)  of  the  coming  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  place  of 
the  cast-off  Israelites,  Since  Mark  xiii.  10  is  left  out,  even 
so  here  the  Eisen  One  just  gives  the  direct  command  for 
missions  to  the  Gentiles  (xxiv.  47 ;  comp.  Acts  i.  8).  On 
the  other  hand,  Luke  has  omitted  neither  the  Messianic 
character  of  Jesus'  appearance,  nor  the  historical  significance 
of  His  salvation  for  Israel.  Eather  Jesus  appears  in  the 
early  portions  of  the  history,  which  the  author  has  taken  from 
his  sources,  as  the  Son  of  God,  crowned  with  the  highest 
name  of  honour,  who,  upon  the  throne  of  His  father  David, 
sets  up  the  eternal  kingdom  over  the  house  of  Jacob  (i.  32,  33), 
assumes  it  for  Himself,  on  the  ground  of  the  Abrahamitic 
covenant  (vv.  54,  55),  and  through  a  political  deliverance  lays 
the  foundation  for  the  Messianic  consummation  (vv.  68-75 ; 
comp.  iL  38).  The  Saviour  of  the  whole  nation  is  born  in  the 
Messiah  (ii.   10,  11 ;  comp.  ver.  26);  and  even  where  He  is 

^  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Luke  already  divides  Christ's  public  ministry  into  a 
Galilean  (iv.  14-ix.  50)  and  an  extra-Galilean  ministry  (ix.  51-xix.  27),  that  is 
just  an  attempt  to  separate  the  traditional  materials  in  a  way  more  suitable  for 
historical  narrative  ;  for  neither  is  it  clear  that  the  latter  was  exclusively 
engaged  on  Samaritan  territory,  nor  that  Jesus  had  met  here  with  a  better 
reception,  as  Baur,  p.  329,  conjectures.  This  section,  too,  begins  with  the 
rejection  of  Jesus  in  a  Samaritan  village  (ix,  63) ;  but  the  stories  of  the  merciful 
and  thankful  Samaritans  (chap.  x.  17)  contain  no  prejudice  in  favour  of  the 
question  towards  the  attainment  of  salvation.  Quite  as  little  is  it  certainly 
clear,  that  the  sending  out  of  the  seventy  disciples,  resting  as  it  does  on  a 
literary  combination  (x.  1 ;  comp.  Jahrbucher,  1864,  p.  66),  is  a  type  of  the 
mission  to  the  Gentiles  ;  and  that  the  Twelve,  whose  original  destination  was 
confined  to  Israel,  is  to  be  put  down  in  contrast  to  these,  is  entirely  an  utterly 
unproveable  imagination  of  criticism  (comp.  on  the  other  hand.  Stud.  u. 
Krit.  1861,  p.  710  ff.).  But  if  criticism  has  pointed  out  a  series  of  parables 
and  other  incidents  pointing  to  the  Pauline  universal  sense,  it  has  also  partly 
overlooked  the  hints  of  the  author,  who  would  have  these  to  be  regarded  as 
anti-pharisaic  (xiv.  15,  16,  xv.  1,  2,  xvi.  14,  16),  and  it  has  partly  dragged  in 
this  reference  only  by  arbitrary  allegorizing. 
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designated  as  a  light  to  the  Gentiles  (ver.  32),  His  appearance 
yet  tends  at  the  same  time  to  the  glorification  of  His  people 
Israel,  if  even  but  a  portion  of  them  are  actually  delivered  by 
Him  (ver.  34).  Here  too,  therefore,  in  conformity  with  pro- 
phecy, Jesus  has  come,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  salvation  of 
Israel  (xiii.  1 6,  xix.  9) ;  ^  but  in  a  clause,  inwoven  with  the 
parable  of  the  talents,  Luke  has  set  forth  in  a  striking  allegory 
how  Jesus'  fellow-citizens,  when  He  had  gone  away  to  get 
possession  of  His  Messianic  kingdom,  rebelled  against  that  king- 
dom, and  on  that  account  fell  under  judgment  (xix.  12, 14,  27). 
(&)  If  Luke  has  intentionally  omitted  from  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  Jesus'  lawgiving,  as  it  no  longer  had  any  interest 
to  His  Jewish-Christian  readers,  who  were  free  from  the  law,, 
he  has  yet  preserved,  xvi.  17,  His  explanation  of  the  abiding 
significance  of  the  law  in  principle  (§  24,  a).^  Here,  too,  Jesus 
recognises  the  commandments  of  the  law  (x.  26,  xviii.  20)  as 
commandments  of  God,  and  the  significance  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets  as  leading  to  repentance  (xvi.  29-31),  As  He  urges 
the  fulfilment  of  legal  institutions,  so  He  praises  the  piety  of  the 
Old  Testament  law  (i.  6,  ii.  25,  37).  Chap,  v.  39  contains  a 
mild  apology,  peculiar  to  our  Gospel,  for  clinging  to  old  usages ; 
and  it  is  presupposed,  xxiii.  56,  that  the  followers  of  Jesus 
strictly  observed  the  Sabbath  law.  How  high  a  value  Luke 
places  on  deeds  that  are  weU-pleasing  is  clear  from  this,  that 

» "With  the  proclamation  of  the  fulfilment  of  Scripture  Jesus  Himself  comes 
forward  (iv.  21),  and  the  chief  work  of  the  Risen  One  consists  in  this,  to  open 
the  understanding  of  the  disciples  to  understand  the  Scriptures,  which  pro- 
phesied of  His  death  and  resurrection  (xxiv.  44-46 ;  comp.  vv.  25-27,  32). 
But  the  evangelist  has  not  only  accepted  Mark's  references  to  the  Scriptures 
(iii,  4-6,  XX.  17,  xxii.  22),  but  he  has  even  increased  them  (xviii.  31,  xxii.  37). 
Here,  too,  Jesus  is  the  promised  Messiah  of  Israel,  the  Anointed  One  (iv.  41, 
ix.  20),  or  the  Holy  One  of  God  (iv,  34)  ;  the  Messianic  King  (xix.  38),  or  the 
Son  of  God,  in  the  Messianic  sense  (iv.  41 ;  comp,  w.  3,  9),  the  Son  of  David 
(xviii  38,  39,  xx.  41-44). 

*  If  all  legal  prescriptions  were  fulfilled  even  to  the  child  Jesus  (ii,  21-24), 
that  appears,  to  be  sure,  as  an  illustration  of  Gal,  iv.  4,  only  that  this  is  yet 
presented  with  a  doctrinal  intention.  On  the  other  hand,  Matt,  xxiii,  2,  3  is 
intentionally  omitted,  because  this  statement  was  so  easily  misunderstood,  and 
was  intelligible  only  on  presuppositions,  which  were  quite  awanting  to  his 
readers.  But  as  Baur,  p,  328,  xvi.  17,  prefers  the  Marcionite  reading,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  context  (comp,  Lechler,  p,  158),  so  has  he,  in  xvi.  16,  arbitrarily 
introduced  an  antithesis  contrary  to  Matt  xi,  13  ;  and  if  a  recommendation  of 
the  Pauline  freedom  from  the  law  of  meats  is  sought  in  x.  8,  it  is  overlooked 
that  the  decisive  ra>  is  awanting  in  1  Cor.  x,  27. 
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he  turns  Jesus'  prescription,  given  in  a  particular  case  (Mark 
X.  21),  into  a  general  one  (xii.  23,  xi.  41) ;  and  he  explains 
the  parable  of  the  unjust  steward  directly  in  the  sense  of 
winning  heavenly  reward  by  such  deeds  (xvi.  9).*  But  this 
rests  deeper  on  an  ascetic  view  of  the  world,  which  looks  on 
riches  as  in  themselves  ruinous,  because  they  so  easily  shut 
the  heart  to  the  gospel  (comp.  Mark  x.  23,  24),  and  on  poverty 
as  in  itself  saving.  Luke  has,  in  this  sense,  changed  the 
beatitudes  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (vi.  20,  21,  24,  25); 
he  predicts  unrighteousness  even  of  mammon  (xvi.  9,  11)  ; 
at  the  coming  of  the  last  judgment,  he  has  seen  deliverance 
only  in  the  complete  putting  away  of  all  earthly  possessions 
(xvii,  31,  32);  and  he  has  given  to  the  parable  of  the  rich 
man  a  one-sided  colouring  in  the  first  half,  which  is  expressly 
contrasted  in  the  second  (xvi.  25,  26),  by  which  the  future 
retribution  brings  but  the  inversion  of  earthly  relations  of 
poverty  and  riches. 

(c)  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  show  how  the  early  apostles, 
after  their  significant  number  twelve  was  completed  (i.  26), 
began  to  fulfil  the  missionary  commission  of  their  Lord  (i.  8), 
when  the  Jewish-Christian  original  church  was  founded  at 
Jerusalem  (chap,  ii.),  but  immediately  got  into  conflict  with 
the  unbelieving  hierarchy  (chaps,  iii.— v.),  till  the  people,  at  first 
favourable  to  the  Church,  changed  their  mind  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Stephen,  killed  him,  and  proceeded  to  persecute  the 
Church  (chaps,  vi.— viii.  1).  Not  according  to  human  counsel 
and  choice,  but  in  consequence  of  the  dispersion  thence  result- 
ing, the  further  extension  of  Christianity  begins  in  the  second 
part,  according  to  the  programme  presented  i.  8  (viii.  1-4). 
The  conversion  of  Samaria,  which,  viii.  17,  has  expressly 
apostolic  sanction,  and  the  first  baptism  of  proselytes,  which 
is  brought  about  by  wonderful  events  of  God  (vv.  26,  29), 

*  In  this  sense  he  has  with  special  predilection  painted  the  community  cf 
goods  among  the  first  Cliristians  with  special  fondness,  and  with  an  over-estima- 
tion exceeding  far  the  historical  reality  (§  41,  b)  as  verified  by  his  own  statements 
(Acts  ii.  44,  45,  iv.  32-35),  and  elsewhere,  too,  he  has  set  forth  alms-deeds  as 
something  specially  worthy  of  praise  (Acts  ix.  36,  x.  2).  With  the  ascetic 
tendency  ascribed  to  Luke  in  what  follows,  compare  also  the  laudatory  import- 
ance attributed  to  the  long  widowhood  of  Anna  the  prophetess  (ii.  36,  37), 
which,  however,  has  its  counterpart  in  the  retention  of  the  expression  of  the 
titovx'iZ^'*  ist/rov  S<a  rri*  fiafiKuxv  [iilatt.  xix,  12). 
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form  the  transition,  as  it  were,  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles  now  in  sight.  By  a  chain  of  wonderful  divine  events 
Peter  is  brought  to  baptize  the  first  Gentile,  a  deed  he  defends 
at  Jerusalem  as  one  plainly  willed  of  God  (ix.  32-xi.  18)  ; 
and  then  the  first  Gentile- Christian  church  is  likewise  founded 
at  Antioch,  with  God's  help,  without  any  formed  plan,  by  the 
force  of  events  (xi.  20,  21).  But  only  after  that  the  capital 
of  Judaism  had  been  stained  by  the  blood  of  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  and  Peter  had  escaped  the  same  fate  only  by  a 
miracle  (chap,  xii.),  the  first  ordination  of  Paul  and  Barnabas 
to  Gentile  lands  from  Antioch  followed  by  divine  direction 
(xiii.  2).*  And  also  on  their  missionary  journey  (chaps.  xiiL, 
xiv.)  is  the  gospel  first  brought  to  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion, 
and  only  after  they  have  rejected  it  is  it  brought  to  the 
Gentiles  (xiii.  46,  47).  Through  the  results  of  this  mission  is 
the  question  raised  in  reference  to  the  relation  of  Gentile 
Christians  to  the  law,  and  at  the  apostolic  council  at  Jerusalem 
decided  in  favour  of  freedom  from  the  law  for  the  Gentile 
churches  (chap,  xv.).  Therewith  is  the  way  prepared  for  the 
gospel  passing,  as  appointed  by  God,  but  brought  about  by  the 
unbelief  of  the  Jews,  from  the  Jew  to  the  Gentile  on  all 
sides ;  and  now  the  third  part  shows  how  the  Pauline  mission 
to  the  Gentiles  again,  by  divine  direction,  passes  over  from 
Asia  to  Europe  (xvi.  6-10).  It  lingers  at  the  founding  of 
the  chief  churches  of  Paul  at  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  and 
Corinth  (chaps,  xvi.-xviii.),  and  describes  the  apostle's  work 
at  Ephesus  (chap,  xix.),  as  also  his  solemn  departure  from  his 
former  mission  territory  (chap.  xx.).  The  narrative  lingers 
over  the  details  of  the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  forced  on  the 
apostle  by  the  Spirit  in  spite  of  all  warnings  to  the  con- 
trary (chap,  xxi.),  by  which  the  necessity  to  go  to  Eome, 
confessed  by  him  long  before  (xix.  21),  and  confirmed  to  him 
by  God  (xxiii  11),  was   realized,  in  a  way  contrary  to  all 

8  Indeed,  in  chap,  ii.,  in  the  conception  of  the  miracle  of  tongues  at  the 
feast  of  Pentecost,  is  indicated  beforehand  the  universal  destination  of  the 
gospel.  Chap,  ix.,  we  have  the  conversion  of  Saul,  whose  name  significantly 
emerges  at  the  beginning  of  the  part  (viii.  1,  3  ;  comp.  vii.  58),  and  his  calling 
to  the  apostleship  of  the  Gentiles  is  recorded  (ix.  15  ;  comp.  xx.  15,  21, 
xxvi.  16  f.),  as  he  who  finds  in  Antioch  the  special  sphere  for  his  activity 
(xi.  21-26),  and  in  this  journey  he  soon  obtains  precedence  of  Barnabas,  after 
Laving  taken  the  name  of  Paul  (comp.  xiii.  13). 
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human  expectation,  by  a  series  of  wonderful  divine  events  and 
deliverances  (chaps,  xxii-xxviii.),  and  concludes  with  the 
preaching  of  the  apostle  at  Eome  during  his  two  years' 
imprisonment  (xxviii.  30,  31).  It  is  therefore  the  victorious 
course  of  the  gospel  through  the  Gentile  world,  as  directed  by 
God,  to  its  establishment  in  the  world's  capital,  which  is  here  pre- 
sented, and  with  it  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  Church 
from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles,  from  Jerusalem  to  Eome. 

{d)  If  the  whole  history  of  the  apostles  is  an  apology  for 
the  course  of  the  development  of  Christianity  in  the  sense  of 
§  114,  &,  then  the  third  part  in  particular  must  be  an  apology 
of  him,  who  was  the  chiefest  forwarder  of  this  development  at 
its  most  decisive  turning-point.  That  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  for  himself,  as  was  asserted  from  a  Jewish  or  a 
Jewish-Christian  side,  was  no  enemy  of  the  law  of  the  fathers, 
is  shown  from  his  seeking  feasts  and  keeping  them  (xx.  6,  16, 
xxiv.  11,  perhaps  also  xviii.  21),  from  his  vows  and  his  vow 
of  a  Nazarite  (xviii.  18,  xxi.  26),  from  the  circumcision  of 
Timothy  (xvi.  3),  and  from  his  words  of  self-defence,  in  which 
he  represents  himself  throughout  as  a  pious  Israelite,  true  to 
the  faith  and  the  hope  of  the  fathers  (xxiii.  1,  6,  xxiv.  14,  15, 
xxvi.  5-7,  xxviii.  20  ;  comp.  §  87,  h);  that  he  has  not  denied 
the  prerogative  of  his  people,  is  shown  from  the  way  in  which 
he  always  first  turned  with  his  message  to  the  Jews  (xvi.  13, 
xvii.  2,  10;  comp.  ix.  22,  29),  and  only  when  these  latter 
rejected  it,  he  went  to  the  Gentiles  (xviii.  6,  7,  xix.  8,  9, 
xxviii.  24-28 ;  comp.  xiii.  45-47).  But,  in  opposition  to 
those  who  stirred  up  the  early  Church  against  him  (xxi.  21), 
it  is  diligently  shown  how  he  had  been  in  many  ways  in  the 
most  friendly  intercourse  with  the  most  important  individuals 
of  it — as  Ananias  and  Barnabas,  Mark  and  Silas,  nay,  even 
with  James,  the  Lord's  brother.  But  that  the  author,  in  this 
apologetic  effort,  or  in  the  interest  of  conciliation,  had  either 
Paulinized  Peter  or  Judaized  Paul  (comp.  Baur,  pp.  331—333) 
is,  as  our  whole  representation  of  the  doctrine  of  both  shows, 
not  proved 
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warped  by  a  fully  developed  idea  of  Jesus'  higher  nature, 
cannot  be  proved ;  at  the  most,  there  is  shown  a  tendency  to 
conceive  more  concretely  of  the  miraculous  in  Jesus'  life  (a). 
This  holds  good  more  especially  of  the  conception  of  the 
resurrection  body  of  Jesus  and  of  His  ascension  by  Luke; 
while  as  regards  their  conception  of  the  supernatural,  no 
adequate  motive  is  shown  in  the  circle  of  the  evangelist's 
view  to  account  for  its  invention  (b).  The  interpretation  of 
the  prophecy  of  the  second  coming,  it  is  self-evident,  is 
modified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  evangelist's  times  (c). 
Peculiar  ideas  about  angels  and  daemons  are  also  shown  in 
many  ways  in  the  historical  books  (d). 

(a)  The  easy  supposition  that  the  conceptions  about  Jesus' 
person,  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  Church  in  consequence 
of  the  exaltation  of  the  Messiah,  had  produced  a  change  on 
the  representation  of  His  historical  life  in  our  Gospels,  is  not 
made  good  on  more  searching  examination.  Even  Luke,  who 
alone  uses  the  name  of  the  exalted  Christ  (6  Kvpio<;)  by  way 
of  anticipation  during  His  earthly  life  (vii.  13,  and  nine  times 
besides),^  exhibits  Him  as  developing  in  quite  a  human  way 
(ii.  40,  52),  and,  even  after  His  victory  over  the  devil  in  the 
wilderness,  as  being  tempted  by  hiai  during  His  life  (iv.  13, 
xxii.  28).^     The  suspicion,  likewise,  in  many  ways  asserted, 

^  Just  so  it  occurs  in  the  unauthentic  conclusion  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  (xvi. 
19,  20),  and  similarly  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (§  118,  a).  In  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  when  the  work  of  the  exalted  Christ  is  dealt  with,  the  name 
•  Kvpios,  which  also  is  very  frequently  used  of  God,  as  in  citations  (vii.  33,  x.  33, 
xvii.  24,  and  frequently),  is  quite  in  its  stead,  but  it  never  stands  without  the 
article.  Elsewhere  in  the  speeches  of  the  Acts,  and  quite  as  in  the  narratives 
of  the  evangelists,  the  name  'imrevi  is  used  preponderatingly  (comp.  §  118,  a, 
footnote  1),  about  forty  times,  proportionably  therefore  much  more  frequently 
than  by  Paul  (§  76,  a,  footnote  1  ;  100,  c,  footnote  8)  ;  it  is  often  connected 
with  i  Kupiai  (xvL  31,  xix.  5,  13,  17,  xx.  24,  35,  xxi.  13 ;  comp.  §  134,  a,  foot- 
note 1).  It  is  almost  only  in  solemn  designations  that  'iti^evs  Xfiffrii  occurs 
(x.  48,  xiv.  10,  xvi.  18),  joined  only  with  i  Kvpits,  xi.  17,  xxviii.  31,  with 
t  »vfio(  fifiur,  XV.  26,  XX.  21.  The  name  «  Xpivrif  occurs  also  in  the  later  part 
of  the  Acts  only  as  an  appellative,  as  §  41,  a,  footnote  1  (ix.  22,  xvii.  3,  xviiL 
5,  28,  xxvi.  23).     Xpiffrii  'imraiis  stands  quite  alone,  xxiv.  24. 

*  If,  even  in  Matt.  xxiv.  36,  the  »iSi  «  vlot  from  Mark  xiii.  32  is  awanting, 
which  from  textual  criticism  is  quite  unlikely,  then  is  it,  so  far  as  the  thing  is 
concerned,  compensated  by  the  added  fMtts.  Luke  seems  to  have  really  first 
stumbled  at  this,  and  he  brings  the  expression,  Acts  L  7,  into  a  setting  which 
denies  to  the  disciples  a  knowledge  of  times  and  seasons.  A  narrative  of  Mark, 
which  oiiginally  had  not  this  in  view,  is  understood  by  him  as  an  evidence  ot 
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that  the  tradition  of  Jesus'  miracles  was  painted  in  ever  more 
glowing  colours,  that  the  deeds  of  power  ascribed  to  Him  had 
ever  grown  greater,  is  not  verified,  so  far  as  we  can  follow 
from  the  sources  this  development,  since  the  oldest  form  of 
the  tradition  known  to  us  already  records  the  most  striking 
acts  of  power  (§  1 8,  h).^  Even  the  later  evangelists  are  far 
removed  from  attributing  to  Jesus  divine  omnipotence.  They 
even  refer  the  miracles,  as  does  the  oldest  tradition,  to  the 
power  of  God  (of  the  Spirit),  which  at  such  moments  came 
down  on  Him  (Luke  v.  17),  or  to  the  divine  miraculous  help 
which  was  given  Him  (Matt.  xv.  31 ;  Luke  ix.  43,  xvii.  15, 
18).  Only  the  (exalted)  Christ,  appearing  after  His  resurrec- 
tion, claimed  for  Himself  divine  omnipotence  and  omnipresence 
(Matt.  xxviiL  18,  20),  and  is  worshipped  (xxviii.  9,  17), 
which  Schenkel,  p.  365,  overlooks.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
peculiar  tendency  to  regard  what  is  plastically  represented  as 
a  concrete  event,  becomes  apparent.  While  the  descent  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  sight  of  the  Baptist  is  compared  in  the  oldest 
tradition  to  the  gliding  downward  of  a  dove  (comp.  Matt, 
iii.  1 6),  even  in  Mark  the  Spirit  Himself  appears  as  a  dove 
(i.  10),  and  no  doubt  apparently,  as  is  added  by  way  of 
explanation  by  Luke  iii.  22,  in  the  concrete  form  of  a  dove; 
but  what  with  Mark  is  but  a  vision  to  Jesus,  already  appears 
in  Luke  quite  as  an  objective  detail  (iii.  21),  in  which  no 
doubt  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  oldest  tradition  undoubtedly 
presupposed  such  an  event  as  lying  at  the  basis  of  that  vision 
(comp.  §  18,  a).*     Even  the  transfiguration  of  Jesus  was  in 

Jesus'  wonderful  prescience  (xix.  32 ;  comp.  my  Marcus,  p.  367),  and  in  a 
similar  way  Matthew  appears  to  have  understood  an  enigmatic  expression  of 
Jesus  (xvii.  27). 

^  Only  in  Mark  v.  30  is  the  healing  of  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood 
referred  to  a  magical  miraculous  power  streaming  from  Jesus,  of  which  the 
oldest  form  of  the  narrative  knew  nothing  (§  29,  c),  and  the  stilling  of  the  storm 
on  the  lake,  as  also  the  raising  of  the  maiden,  results,  according  to  Mark,  from 
an  express  word  of  power  on  the  part  of  Jesus  (iv.  39,  v.  41 ;  comp.  also  Luke 
vii.  14).  If  one  believes  that  he  may  on  critical  grounds  regard  as  not  historical 
the  rending  of  the  veil  of  the  temple  (Mark  xv.  38  ;  comp.  §  136,  a),  the 
deliverance  of  the  presumptuous  Peter  from  the  destruction  threatening  him  in 
the  storm  (Matt.  xiv.  28-31),  the  opening  of  the  graves  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  Christ  (Matt,  xxvii.  52,  53),  and  similar  events  in  the  Gospel  narrative,  then 
there  lies  in  these  not  any  tendency  to  exaggeration  of  the  miracles  in  Jesus' 
life,  but  a  transposition  of  ideal  thoughts  into  real  history  in  the  tradition . 

*  Even  the  oldest  preaching  knew  of  an  anointing  of  the  Messiah  with  the 
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the  oldest  tradition,  the  original  form  of  whicli  is  preserved 
for  us  2  Pet.  i.  16-18  (comp.  §  127,  b),  certainly  a  vision  of 
the  apostle's ;  but  it  is  already  regarded  as  brought  about  in 
Mark  (ix.  2)  as  by  an  actual  changing  of  the  earthly  body  of 
Jesus  into  the  heavenly  light-substance,  in  which  it  is  hoped 
the  returning  Messiah  will  be  seen. 

(b)  If,  in  the  latest  of  our  three  evangelists,  an  earthly 
material  is  expressly  attributed  to  the  resurrection  body  of 
Christ  (Luke  xxiv.  39  :  <rdpKa  koI  oarea  .  .  .  e'xov),  and  the 
Eisen  One  eats  with  His  disciples  (vv.  42,  43),  then  the 
reality  of  Jesus'  body  after  the  resurrection  is  conceived  of  as 
one  identical  with  His  former  body  in  a  way  which  contradicts 
all  the  notices  elsewhere.  The  necessary  result  of  this  was, 
that  the  period  in  which  Christ  yet  appeared  to  His  disciples 
was  more  sharply  separated  from  that  in  which  He  was  taken 
up  to  abide  at  God's  right  hand,  and  carried  with  Him  no 
more  this  earthly  corporeity.'  Neither  Peter  (§  39,  J;  50,  a) 
nor  Paul  (§  78,  a,  footnote  2)  makes  any  such  distinction,  and 
in  the  source  made  use  of  in  Luke  xxiv.  26  itself,  the  exalta- 
tion to  dominion  follows  directly  on  the  suffering  of  death  ; 
and  Matt,  xxviii.  17,  18,  He  who  had  been  exalted  to  divine 
dominion  appears  to  His  apostles  (comp.  note  a).  Only,  in 
the  two  later  Gospels  also  is  the  miraculous  conception  of 
Jesus  thought  of.  But  although  there  has  been  found  therein, 
Matt,  i,  22,  23,  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  Isa.  vii.  14,  yet 
neither  can  it  have  been  invented  as  a  proof  of  this  fulfilment, 
since  no  pre-Christian  interpretation  of  that  passage  referred 
to  the  birth  of  Messiah  by  a  virgin,  nor  is  there  any  discussion 

Spirit  (§  38,  b),  and  it  would  hence  be  certainly  a  mistake  to  look,  with  Banr, 
p.  301,  upon  the  miracle  of  the  dove  as  an  invention  of  tradition.  "Whether 
already  in  the  oldest  source  the  appearance  of  the  devil  and  the  angels  in  the 
history  of  the  temptation  was  set  forth  as  in  bodily  form,  as  in  the  first  Gospel, 
is  very  unlikely,  according  to  Luke.  Only  it  is  certain,  that  both  narratives 
conceived  of  Jesus'  fasting  in  the  wilderness  as  absolute  (Matt.  iv.  2 ;  Luke 
iv.  2),  although  it  was  without  doubt  relative,  conditioned  by  the  situation. 

*  Hence  this  took  place.  Acts  i.  3,  after  a  definite  number  of  days,  and  a 
concrete  lifting  up  into  heaven  is  connected  with  Jesus'  final  departure,  which 
is,  to  be  sure,  covered  by  the  mystery  of  the  veiling  cloud  (ver.  9),  while  yet, 
Luke  xxiv.  51,  according  to  the  accredited  text.  His  last  disappearance  was  not 
dilferent  from  that  at  the  other  appearances  of  the  Risen  One  (comp.  xxiv.  31). 
On  the  other  hand,  even  Mark  xvi.  19,  as  the  sitting  down  at  the  right  hand  of 
God  shows,  is  a  dogmatic  statement  ana  no  historical  narrative. 
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on  this  fulfilment,  since  the  whole  stress  from  the  context  ia 
laid  on  this,  how  one  born  of  a  virgin  can  yet  he  regarded  as 
the  legitimate  heir  of  the  royal  house  of  David  (§  136,  b). 
The  representation  of  the  evangelists  hence  certainly  presup- 
poses this  fact  to  be  one  already  resting  on  tradition,  and  it  is 
certainly  false  to  believe  this  tradition  to  have  arisen  as  an 
exaggeration  of  the  idea  of  the  anointing  of  Messiah  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.^  But  in  both  evangelists  there  is  brought  into 
prominence  only  the  Messianic  character  in  general,  but  not 
any  determination  of  the  nature  of  Jesus'  person  as  the  conse- 
quence of  this  birth,  which  had  been  brought  about  by  God 
in  a  special  sense,  not  to  speak  then  of  its  being  then  verified 
that  this  supernatural  character  would  prove  thereby  the  fact 
of  this  birth  by  a  woman/  It  thus  only  remains  further  for 
Biblical  theology,  which  has  not  to  investigate  the  historicity 
of  this  tradition,  to  prove  that,  in  the  circle  of  ideas  from 
which  it  emerged,  there  is  no  point  of  support  to  explain  its 
origin  from  given  ideas. 

(c)  The  more  that,  according  to  §  114,  &,  the  chief  interest 
of  this  time  is  centred  in  the  question  of  Christ's  second 
coming,  the  more  must  there  have  been  stamped  on  the 
setting  of  the  words  about  the  Parousia,  what  the  signs  of  the 

'  If  the  divinely  produced  conception  of  Mary  is  referred  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Matt.  i.  20  ;  Luke  i.  35),  then  is  He  only  regarded,  as  in  Christ's  miracles,  as 
the  effective  power  of  God  (iv»etfiii  L'^'urrov),  which  effected  miracles  ;  but  He  is 
by  no  means  represented,  as  Baur,  p.  200,  supposes,  as  the  immanent,  the 
innermost  central-point  of  the  principle,  which  forms  the  personality  of  Jesus. 
To  speak  entirely  of  Gnosticizing  speculations,  which  are  to  find  their  expression 
even  in  Matt.  xvi.  16,  Luke  ix.  20  (Schenkel,  p.  364  f.),  is  quite  perverse. 

'  To  refer  the  origin  of  this  idea  to  Gentile-Christian  circles,  which  might 
have  further  admitted  the  comprehension  of  the  name  i//«  dtov,  and  might  have 
understood  it  in  the  sense  of  the  heathen  myths  about  sons  of  the  gods,  is 
neither  possible  historically,  nor  would  it  explain  the  emergence  of  it  in  the 
midst  of  Jewish- Christian  tradition.  If  from  this  birth,  produced  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  is  inferred,  Luke  i.  35,  not  only  the  consecration  of  Him  who  was  thus 
bom  to  God  {re  lyivveifttiaf  &yin),  but  also  the  name  of  honour,  vUs  BioZ,  then 
Luke  appears,  here  at  any  rate,  as  iii.  38,  where  the  tov  eiaj/ — and  therefore  also 
all  the  other  preceding  genitives — can  depend  only  on  the  vSit  of  ver.  23,  to 
refer  this  name,  which  elsewhere  he  understands  quite  in  its  Messianic  sense,  to 
the  miraculous  generation  by  God,  and  the  thouglit  is  suggested,  that  he  already 
implies  a  reference  thereby  to  the  Pauline  iir;^«T»f  'Aiei/t  (comp.  §  79,  a),  perhaps 
he  has  so  far  thought  of  it  as  the  consequence  of  the  Pauline  premises  of  §  78,  b. 
But  that  this  was  a  tradition  given  him,  and  that  it  had  its  origin  in  Jewish* 
Christian  circles,  is  unquestionable. 
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time  suggested  to  the  Church  for  the  interpretation  and  the 
more  exact  determination  of  Jesus'  prophecy.  The  Gospel 
of  Mark,  which  elsewhere  likes  to  point  to  the  persecutions 
for  which  Jesus'  disciples  must  be  prepared  (x.  30  ;  comp. 
iv.  17),  has  enumerated  them  among  the  forerunners  of  the 
Parousia  (xiii.  9—13),  and,  in  complete  dependence  on  the 
Apocalypse  (§  130,  c),  has  referred  the  unheard-of  troubles 
which  Jesus,  according  to  the  oldest  tradition,  saw  coming 
upon  the  Jewish  people  (§  33,  &),  to  these  trials  of  believers 
generally  (w,  19,  20;  comp.  also  §  30,  d,  footnote  1).  The 
catastrophe  in  Judaea,  which,  according  to  the  former,  the 
Parousia  is  immediately  to  foUow,  stands  now  quite,  as  in  the 
Apocalypse,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  great  time  of  tribula- 
tion for  the  Church,  which  the  Parousia  ends  (ver.  24).  To 
be  sure,  the  gospel  is  first  to  be  proclaimed  among  all  nations 
(ver.  1 0) ;  but  Eom.  i.  8  shows  how  near,  even  before  a  decade, 
this  goal  might  appear,  according  to  the  unheard-of  results  of 
the  mission  of  PauL  The  first  evangelist  had  already  seen,  in 
the  flames  of  Jerusalem,  the  judgment  on  the  enemies  of 
Messiah  (Matt,  xxii  7) ;  among  the  dangers  prophesied  by 
Christ  to  tempt  Christians  to  fall  away,  he  must  have  counted 
(xxiv.  11,  12)  Gentile-Christian  antinomianism  with  its  false 
prophecy  (§  136,  c,  footnote  6),  and  he  could,  xxiv.  30,  point 
to  the  token,  prophesied  Eev.  i.  7,  of  the  visible  appearing  of 
the  Son  of  man.  He  hopes  this  second  coming,  for  which  he 
has  already  used  the  apostolic  term  irapovaia  (xxiv.  3,  37,  39), 
to  be  so  near,  that  the  flight  of  the  apostles  from  Palestine 
wiU  not  be  ended  before  the  Deliverer  comes  (x.  23).  Luke, 
too,  had  already  seen  Jerusalem  compassed  by  enemies, 
besieged  and  desolated  (xix.  43,  44,  xxi.  20 ;  comp.  xxiiL  28- 
31),  but  the  second  coming  had  not  come  directly  thereupon; 
but  there  had  followed  the  times  of  the  rule  of  the  GentUes 
over  Israel  which  the  Apocalypse,  xi.  2,  had  prophesied 
(xxi,  22),  and  of  which  the  signs  of  the  times  even  now 
announced  (ver.  28).  He  had  already  beheld  persecutions  of 
the  Christians,  which  had  come  earlier  than  the  woes  pro- 
phesied for  the  last  time,  §  33,  &  (xxL  12  :  irpo  Be  tovtcop); 
but  referring  to  the  Apocalypse  (§  130,  c),  he  could  announce 
to  believers  preservation  in  the  last  troubles  (vv.  18,  19). 
The  first  evangelist  loves,  as  Luke  does  (xiL  8,  9),  to  make 
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Christ  come  forth  as  the  Judge  of  the  world  (vii.  22,  23, 
xvi.  27,  xix.  28,  xxv.  31)  ;  and  he  has,  xxv.  32  (corap.  §  33,  c), 
transformed  Christ's  words  of  instruction  into  a  view  of  the 
general  judgment  (comp.  §  33,  c,  footnote  6;  136,  d,  foot- 
note V).^  Both  also  designate  the  perfected  kingdom  as  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  (Luke  xxii.  29  f.,  xxiii.  42 ;  Matt.  xiii.  41, 
xvi.  28,  XX.  21;  comp.  §  110,  J;  129,  f?), — the  latter,  in 
particular,  as  the  kingdom  of  heaven.^  In  it  begins,  as  in 
the  Apocalypse  (§  132,  c),  the  marriage-feast  of  the  Messiah 
(xxii.  2,  3),  at  which  believers  enter  into  the  joy  of  their 
Lord  (xxv.  21,  23),  and,  according  to  Dan.  xii.  3,  shine  in  the 
heavenly  glory  like  the  sun  (xiii.  43).^'' 

8  In  the  passage  where  Mark  distinguishes  the  present  from  the  retribution 
then  following,  which  verifies  its  equivalence  by  the  transposition  of  human 
destinies  (x.  31 ;  comp.  §  32,  6),  in  which  the  Christian  receives  full  compensa- 
tion for  what  he  has  given  up  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  he  designates,  as  Paul 
(§  67,  a),  the  two  ages  of  the  world  as  «  Kxtpis  oStos  and  o  eciar  i  tf^ifiuos  (comp. 
Matt.  xii.  32 :  out»s  »  alii*  .  .  .  « jutXXaor ;  Luke  xx.  34,  35  :  »Zrcs  .  ,  ,  iicuvts. 
Comp.  h  rifiipa  ixiivti  :  Luke  x.  12 ;  Matt.  vii.  22).  This  present  is  also  called 
the  aieiv  simply,  and  is  characterized  by  earthly  cares  (Mark  iv.  19),  as  by  Luke 
by  a  worldly  mind  (xvi.  18  :  ulo)  rov  ttlSits  tovtou),  and  by  an  earthly-minded 
life  (xx.  24).  In  the  first  Gospel,  humanity  belonging  to  this  present  world  is 
already  designated,  quite  in  the  Pauline  fashion,  as  •  Koritas  (v.  14,  xiii.  38, 
xviii.  7  ;  comp.  Luke  xii.  30).  Christ's  second  coming  to  judgment  forms 
with  him  the  dividing  point  of  the  two  worlds,  —  a  second  coming  which 
follows  on  the  guiTiXua.  red  a'lZiet  (xiii.  39,  40,  49,  xxiv.  3,  xxviii.  20)  and 
on  the  ^aXiyytntU  (xix.  28),  by  which  is  meant  the  world's  transformation 
(§  132,  c). 

9  This  latter  expression,  peculiar  to  the  first  evangelist  only,  originally  involves 
the  idea  that  the  perfection  of  salvation,  or  the  perfected  kingdom  of  God,  is 
only  realized  in  heaven,  and  is  selected  by  the  evangelist  because,  with  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  the  hope  of  a  perfecting  of  the  theocracy  in  Israel  on  earth 
vanished  (comp.  my  Matthdus,  pp.  39,  102).  Therewith  is  removed  the  one 
objection  which  Schiirer  {Jahrb.  f.  prot.  Theol.  1876,  2,  p.  183)  brings  foiward 
against  the  evident  introduction  of  the  expression  by  the  first  evangelist.  But 
that  this  expression  may  be  explained  from  the  rabbinical  passages  adduced 
by  him,  in  which  evpave!  is  simply  a  circumlocution  for  God,  and  which 
does  not  there  admittedly  occur  (p.  180),  Lipsiua  (same  magazine,  1877,  4, 
p.  189  IT.)  has  rightly  doubted,  only  that  he  continues  to  abide  by  the  coming 
down  of  the  kingdom  from  heaven,  which  does  not  lie  mainly  in  the  expression. 
If,  now,  the  evangelist  has  substituted  this  expression  even  there  for  that  used 
in  the  oldest  tradition  («  fianXila  -rev  e«a«/),  when  it  is  not  the  kingdom  in 
the  future  world  that  is  meant  (v.  3,  10,  19,  xi.  11,  xiii.  11,  24,  31,  33),  it  is 
evident  from  this  that,  ideally  considered,  in  the  salvation  already  given  the 
consummation  of  salvation  secured  thereby  is  thought  of  as  already  present 
(comp.  §  117,  d). 

i*  In  contrast  to  ibis,  the  evangelist  likes  to  represent  the  fate  of  the  godless, 
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((T)  In  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  the  messenger  of  God  who  at 
the  grave  announces  the  resurrection  to  the  women  appears  as 
a  young  man  in  white  raiment  (xvi.  5).^^  In  the  first  Gospel, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  angel  who  by  an  earthquake  opens  the 
grave  and  announces  the  resurrection  (xxviii.  2,  5)  is  simply 
an  dyyeXo'i  Kvpiov,  nin^  riKpD,  who  appears  in  the  divine 
ho^a,  so  that  he  appears  to  be  shining  like  lightning,  and  his 
raiment  to  be  white  as  snow  (ver,  3).  It  is  such  a  messenger 
of  God  who  gives  the  revelations  of  God  in  the  history  of  the 
childhood,  and  this  he  so  does  that  he  appears  in  a  dream 
(L  20,  24,  ii.  13,  10  ;  comp.  ii.  12,  22).^=^  In  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  the  angels  in  whose  company  Christ  comes  again  are 
designated  as  holy  (viii.  38  ;  comp.  Luke  ix.  26  ;  Acts  x.  22), 
as  in  Peter  (§127,  d,  footnote  9)  ;  and  in  the  first  Gospel  they 

in  connection  with  the  oldest  tradition  (§  34,  d),  as  the  darkness  of  misery  that 
rules  outside  the  kingdom  of  God,  a  darkness  which  is  endured  with  wailing 
and  gnashing  of  teeth  (xxii.  13,  xxv.  30  ;  comp.  xiii.  42,  50,  xxiv.  51).  What 
is  there  designated  as  a  hell  of  fire  appears  here  as  a  reminiscence  of  the  lake  of 
fire  of  the  Apocalypse  (§  132,  h),  as  a  fire-oven  (xiii.  42,  50  ;  comp.  Dan.  iii.  6, 
and  in  Mark  ix.  43-48),  as  inextinguishable  fire  (comp.  Isa.  Ixvi.  24). 

^^  In  the  parallel  passage  in  Luke  there  are  two  men  in  shining  garments, 
who  appear  suddenly  (xxiv.  4)  and  inspire  those  present  with  awful  fear,  so  that 
they  bend  their  faces  to  the  earth  (ver.  5).  But  the  entire  occurrence  in  xxiv.  23 
is  designated  as  a  vision  of  angels.  Just  so  the  two  men  in  white  garments, 
who  stand  suddenly  by  the  disciples  as  they  look  up  to  Him  who  had  been 
taken  away  (Acts  i.  10),  are  undoubtedly  thought  of  as  angels.  But  that  these 
two — when  it  is  not  explicitly  said — angels  are  thought  of  as  in  human  form,  is 
clear  from  Acts  x.  30,  where  the  angel  of  God  that  appeared  to  Cornelius  (x.  3, 
7,  22)  is  designated  by  him  as  a  man  in  white  garments.  If,  Acts  vi.  15,  the 
face  of  Stephen  appears  as  the  face  of  an  angel,  it  follows  from  this  that  this  face 
is  conceived  of  after  a  human  analogy,  but  glorified  by  a  heavenly  glory.  If, 
Acts  xxvii.  23,  an  angel  of  God  appeared  to  Paul  in  the  night,  this  may  be 
regarded  as  a  vision  in  a  dream.  The  appearing  of  an  angel  from  heaven,  to 
strengthen  Jesus  when  in  prayer  at  Gethsemane  (Luke  xxii.  43),  is  critically 
uncertain.  In  the  speech  of  Stephen,  Jehovah  Himself  speaks  with  Moses  in 
the  burning  bush  (Acts  vii.  30,  35,  38). 

'*  It  is  such  an  one  also  who,  in  one  of  the  sources  used  by  Luke  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  brings  to  Philip  the  message  from  God  (viii.  26),  who  delivers 
Peter  from  the  prison  (xii.  7-11 ;  comp.  v.  19),  and  slays  Herod  by  a  mortal 
sickness  (xiL  23).  Here,  too,  there  streams  around  him,  xii.  7,  the  light  of  the 
divine  glory.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  angel  of  the  Lord  who  in  the  history 
of  the  childhood  in  Luke  brings  the  revelations  of  God  (i.  11,  ii.  9) ;  he  is 
expressly  designated  (i.  19,  26)  as  one  of  the  seven  angels  about  the  throne 
(§  133,  6,  footnote  3),  by  name  Gabriel  (Dan.  viii.  16,  ix.  21) ;  while,  with  a  hosl 
of  the  heavenly  army,  it  15,  who  celebrate  by  a  song  of  praise  the  birth  of 
Messiah  (ver.  13),  he  is  classed  under  the  category  of  tLyytXiii  generally. 
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serve  as  helpers  in  the  execution  of  the  Messianic  judgment 
(xiii.  39,  41,  49),  as  in  the  Apocalypse  (§133,  h)}^  The  idea 
of  guardian  angels,  which  we  there  formed,  appears,  Acts  xii. 
15,  extended  to  individual  persons,  and  in  such  a  way  that 
the  guardian  angel  is  thought  to  be  like  him  whom  he  guards. 
According  to  Matt,  xviii.  10,  the  guardian  angels  of  children 
are  taken  from  the  throne-angels.  Luke  makes  Satan,  after 
he  has  been  conquered  by  Jesus  in  the  wilderness  (iv.  13), 
enter  into  Judas,  plainly  in  order  to  tempt  Jesus  by  suffering, 
and  to  mislead  him  to  betray  (xxii.  3),  as  he  misled  Ananias 
to  falsehood  (Acts  v.  3  ;  comp.  xiii.  10  :  vie  8ia$6\ov). 
Because  the  dominion  of  Satan  leads  his  servants  to  sins, 
which  bring  death  with  himself,  deliverance  from  his  power 
appears,  Acts  xxvi.  18,  as  a  fundamental  fact  of  salvation 
(comp.  §  10 4:,  b)}' 

§  139.  The  Paulinism  of  LuJce. 

Although  Luke  wishes  to  be  a  follower  of  Paul,  yet  he  has 
scarcely  comprehended  the  significance  of  Paul's  doctrine  of 
justification  in  principle  (a).     To  be  sure,  he  likes  to  bring 

13  They  similarly  appear,  Lul^e  xii.  8,  9,  about  Christ  in  His  judicial  functions, 
XV.  10,  as  participators  in  the  joy  of  God  over  repentant  sinners.  The  idea, 
moreover,  is  peculiar  by  which  angels  carry  the  pious  dead  to  the  bosom  of 
Abraham  (xvi.  22). 

1*  Even  Mark  referred  the  birds  of  heaven  in  the  parable  (Matt.  xiii.  4)  by 
way  of  allegory  to  Satan,  who  sought  to  hinder  the  activity  of  Jesus  in  founding 
His  kingdom  (Mark  iv.  15  ;  comp.  Matt.  xiii.  19  :  »  trewpet) ;  and  the  first  evan- 
gelist has  introduced  the  Ix^pis  into  the  parable  of  the  tares  (xiii  25,  28),  in 
order  that  he  may  point  to  the  devil  as  the  author  of  the  intermixture  of  evil  in 
the  kingdom  of  God  (xiii.  38,  39  :  »  "iti^aXoi  =  i  ^onvpis  ;  comp.  §  104,  6,  foot- 
note 4).  In  the  later  form  of  the  tradition  an  inclination  is  shown  to  trace  even 
such  diseases  to  Satanic  origin  as,  according  to  the  earlier  conception,  were  not 
of  a  daemonic  kind,  as  the  epilepsy  of  the  sick  one,  Mark  ix.  17  (comp.  Matt. 
xvii.  15),  and  the  paralytic  twisting,  Luke  xiii.  11  (comp.  ver.  13,  and  with  it 
§  23,  a), — nay,  Luke  iv.  39,  the  power  of  disease  generally  seems  to  be  regarded 
as  something  daemonic.  The  daemons  that  were  driven  out  of  the  man  went, 
according  to  Luke  viii.  31,  into  the  abyss  (comp.  §  133,  d,  footnote  9).  Daemonic 
possession,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  possession  of  the  Spirit,  is  set  forth 
as  an  Ix*'*  vniviio.  aKaSaprot  (Mark  iii.  80  ;  Luke  viii.  27  ;  comp.  Mark  iv.  33  : 

iX"*  ^fii'P'^  ieu/titlev  axuSapTov),  at  as  ii*cii  i*  trnvftari  ancafaprM  (Mark  i.  23,  V.  2 ; 

comp.  xii.  36).  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  too,  tntv/*ttrx  axxiapra  occur 
(v.  16,  viiL  7  ;  comp.  xix.  12-16  :  xhi//k«t«  xnnpa), — in  particular,  a  «-»ii//(*»  fri/V*! 
(xvL  16,  18). 
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forward  faith  as  the  condition  of  salvation,  yet  faith  seldom 
appears  as  the  saving  trust  in  the  specific  Pauline  sense  (b). 
His  vpay,  too,  of  dealing  with  grace  and  the  future  salvation 
often  reminds  of  the  Pauline,  without  in  any  way  bringing 
the  Pauline  form  of  doctrine  sharply  and  exclusively  for- 
ward (c).  So  strongly  does  he  emphasize  the  work  of  the 
Spirit,  yet  the  Spirit  appears  only  as  the  principle  of  evan- 
gelical preaching  and  of  Church  government,  of  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  prophecy,  but  not  in  the  specifically  Pauline 
sense  as  the  principle  of  the  new  life  (d). 

(a)  That  Luke  is,  and  wishes  to  be  regarded  as,  a  follower 
of  Paul  he  shows,  independently  of  the  fact  that  it  comes  out 
from  the  whole  plan  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (§  137,  c,  d), 
in  this  way,  that  in  his  account  of  the  Lord's  Supper  he  com- 
bines the  Pauline  (1  Cor.  xi.)  ^vith  that  in  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  (Luke  xxii.  19,  20).  Truly  Pauline  is  the  preference, 
with  which  he  selects  parables  which  set  forth  God's  love  to 
sinners  (chap,  xv.),  and  the  undeservedness  of  men  (xvii.  7—10), 
or  narratives  like  the  favour  shown  to  the  malefactor  (xxiii. 
39—43),  and  the  preference  of  that  listening  with  an  anxious 
desire  for  salvation  from  a  weariness  of  one's  own  service  (x. 
38—42).  But  to  this  belongs  also  the  way  in  which  he  brings 
forward  the  forgiveness  of  sins  as  the  specific  saving  blessing 
(Acts  xiiL  38,  xxiL  16,  xxvi.  18;  comp.  x.  43;  Luke  i.  77, 
iv.  19,  vii.  47,  48,  xxiv.  47).  Notwithstanding,  the  rejected 
seK-justification  xvi.  15  is  not  the  self-righteousness  against 
which  Paul  contended,  but  the  getting  the  glory  of  righteousness 
before  men  by  works  apparently  holy ;  and  if,  too,  the  hearing 
of  prayer  for  grace  to  the  sinner  is  designated  in  the  true 
Pauline  way  as  justification  (xviii.  14),  yet  the  author  shows 
by  his  addition,  taken  from  the  parable  xiv.  11,  that  he 
regards  penitent  self-abasement,  in  opposition  to  the  self- 
exaltation  arising  from  pride  of  virtue  on  the  part  of  the 
Pharisee  (xviii.  9),  as  the  ground  of  this  justification,  and  not 
trust  in  the  grace  of  God.  But  in  the  single  passage  where 
Luke  makes  the  apostle  quite  on  purpose  declare  his  doctrine 
of  justification  (Acts  xiii.  38),  justification  is,  to  be  sure,  put 
quite  in  the  Pauline  way  as  identical  with  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  (ver.  39)  obtained  by  Christ;  but  it  is  only  thought  of 
not  at   all   in   the   Pauline   way,   as   supplementary   to   the 
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forgiveness  possible  by  the  law,  which,  to  be  sure,  appears 
according  to  the  context  as  partly  purification.^ 

(p)  By  an  addition  to  the  parallel  passage  in  Mark,  Luke 
viii.  12,  13  sets  forth  faith  as  the  means  of  salvation,  and  he 
likewise  adds,  vii.  50,  xvii.  19,  to  his  narrative  the  words 
ij  iriarc;  aov  aeacoKev  ae,  words  which  originally  had  a  dif- 
ferent tendency.  Faith  or  believing,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
ordinarily  appears  simply  as  the  mark  of  the  Christian  (comp, 
marevecv:  ii.  44,  iv.  4,  32,  v.  14,  xi  21,  xv.  5,  xvii.  12,  34, 
xviii.  27,  xix.  2,  18,  xx.  25  ;  •Kicrra:  vi.  5,  7,  xi.  24,  xiii.  8, 
xiv.  22,  27,  xvi.  5  ;  ttio-to';:  x.  45,  xvi.  1),  but  commonly  in 
such  close  connection  with  the  hearing  of  the  word  (xiii.  12, 
48,  xiv,  1,  xvii.  12,  xviii.  8),  that  confident  persuasion  of  the 
truth  of  that  word  is  plainly  meant ;  in  consequence,  the  word 
preached  is  taken  as  the  word  of  God  (xi.  1,  xvii.  11  ; 
comp.  Luke  viii.  13  ;  Acts  viii.  14,  and  therewith  §  40,  c).^ 
The  contents  of  this  word  is  the  glad  message  of  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  salvation  given  in  Him.  If  faith 
then  refers  to  these  contents,  then  it  is  a  conviction  of  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus  (xvii  31 ;  comp.  Luke  xviii.  8,  xxii.  32, 
xxiv.  25),  with  which  then,  to  be  sure,  the  point  of  the  trust 

^  It  is  in  connection  with  this,  that  Luke,  deviating  from  Paul  (§  65,  b),  feels 
no  scruple  in  taking  such  passages  from  his  Jewish- Christian  sources,  when 
even  pre-Christian  piety  is  designated  as  hxaiotrivfi  (Luke  i.  6,  ii.  25  ;  Acts  x. 
22,  35) ;  nay,  he  designates  even  Joseph  of  Arimathea  as  an  iv^p  ayails  xui 
ViKitias  (Luke  xxiii.  50).  On  the  other  hand,  those  passages  where  mention  is 
made  in  the  apostolic  sources  of  the  vft(^nra.i  xau  lixam  of  the  Old  Testament 
he  has  partly  changed  (x.  24,  xi.  47,  50,  51)  and  partly  omitted  (comp.  Matt. 
X.  41).  Yet  comp.  the  frequent  allusion  to  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  Luke  xxi. 
34  ;  comp.  1  Thess.  v.  3  f.,  xviii.  1  ;  comp.  2  Thess.  i.  11,  xx.  38  ;  comp. 
Rom.  xiv.  7,  8,  X.  8 ;  comp.  1  Cor.  x.  27,  xii.  35 ;  comp.  Eph.  vi.  14,  xxi.  36 ; 
comp.  Eph.  vi.  18,  x.  7  ;  comp.  1  Tim.  v.  18  ;  Acts  xx.  32 ;  comp.  Eph.  i.  18. 

*  As,  xxiv.  14,  xxvL  27,  it  is  faith  on  the  word  of  Scripture  and  on  the 
prophets  that  is  spoken  of,  so,  Luke  i.  20,  45,  it  is  faith  in  God's  message,  and. 
Acts  ix.  26,  xiii  41,  conviction  of  the  truth  of  a  fact  is  called  ^itmuuK  If  a 
heathen  believe  in  God  (xvi.  34,  vt^irrtuKus  ru  etf),  then  he  begins  to  be 
persuaded  of  his  existence.  The  word  which  the  apostles  proclaim  is  called 
here,  as  by  Paul  (§  89,  a),  the  word  simply  (a  xiyoi :  vi.  4,  viiL  4,  x.  44,  xi.  19, 
xiv.  25,  xvi.  6,  xvii.  11,  xviii.  5,  xix.  20 ;  comp.  Luke  i.  2),  or  the  word  of 
God  («  x»y»f  Tcv  eteu,  iv.  31,  vi.  2,  7,  viii.  14,  xi.  1,  xii.  24,  xiii.  6,  7,  46, 
xviL  13,  xviii.  11,  or  r»u  xvpiou:  viii.  25,  xiii.  44,  48,  49,  xv.  35,  36,  xvi.  32, 
xix.  10  ;  comp.  h  iiia-^in  nu  xvpicv,  xiii.  12),  like  the  word  which  Jesus  has 
preached  (Luke  v.  1,  viii.  11,  21,  xi.  28),  and  the  word  of  the  Old  Testament 
revelation  of  God  (Acts  vii.  38,  x»y<«  ;  comp.  Rom.  iii.  2). 
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is  easily  directed  to  the  salvation  brought  by  it.'  But  not 
once,  Acts  xiii.  39,  is  the  faith  which  conditions  justification 
put  in  express  relation  to  the  person  or  the  work  of  Christ. 
The  viraKoveiv  rfj  Trto-ret  is  quite  Pauline  (vi.  7  ;  comp. 
§  S2,  d),  and  so  also  is  the  calling  on  the  name  of  Christ 
(ix.  14,  21,  22,  16;  comp.  §  76,  &).  On  the  other  hand, 
once  at  least  is  the  way  of  God  (xviii.  25,  26),  or  the  way 
simply  (ix.  2,  xix.  9,  23,  xxii.  4,  xxiv.  14,  22)  which  Chris- 
tianity teaches,  designated  as  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
(ix.  31),  by  which  it  is  put  as  identical  with  pre-Christian 
piety  (x.  2,  xxii.  35,  xiii.  16,  26;  comp.  Luke  i.  50,  xviii. 
2,  4,  xxiii.  40),  as  it  frequently  is  in  the  early  apostolic 
writings. 

(c)  When  the  grace  of  God  constitutes  the  substance  of 
the  message  of  salvation  (xiv.  3,  xx.  24,  32),  it  is  plainly 
thought  of  quite  in  the  Pauline  way  (§  75,  c)  as  the  principle 
of  salvation ;  and  likewise,  when  the  exhortation  is  given  to 
continue  in  the  grace  of  God  (xiii.  43),  inasmuch  as  grace 
conditions  every  result  of  the  preaching  of  salvation  (xi.  23, 
xiv.  26,  XV.  40,  xviii.  27).*     Yet  it  may  be  the  Lord  Him- 

^  Apostolic  preaching  is  here,  too,  according  to  its  contents,  called  the  glad 
message  {tlayytXiot :  Acts  xv.  7,  xx.  24  ;  lia^ysx/^sff-^a* :  viii.  4,  25,  40,  x.  36, 
xiv.  7,  21,  XV.  35,  xvi.  10  ;  comp.  Luke  iii.  18,  ix.  6,  xx.  1),  and  that  about 
the  kingdom  of  God  (Acts  viii.  12;  comp.  xix.  8,  xx.  25,  xxviii.  23,  31),  as 
Christ  has  proclaimed  it  (Luke  iv.  43,  viii.  1  ;  Acts  i.  3).  But  its  special 
kernel  consists  in  this,  that  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  has  founded  the  kingdom  of 
God ;  it  is  therefore  a  glad  message  about  Jesus  (viii.  35,  xi.  20,  xvii.  18  ; 
comp.  xix.  13),  and  that  about  His  Messiahship  (v.  42,  viii.  5,  ix.  20,  x.  42  ; 
comp.  viii.  12,  xvii.  13,  xviii.  28,  xxiii.  11,  xxviii.  23,  31).  As  this  is  the 
foundation  of  all  evangelical  preaching,  so  may  it  also  be  regarded  as  a  teaching 
{li'iairKtit :  iv.  18,  v.  28)  or  a  speaking  {xaXtT* :  iv.  17,  v.  20  ;  comp.  xiv.  3  : 
irafpntnaXiffiai)  on  the  ground  i^i^i  or  iv :  ix.  27,  28)  of  His  name,  who  designates 
Him  as  the  Messiah.  Sometimes  along  with  the  person  of  Jesus  His  resurrec- 
tion is  mentioned  (xvii.  18),  or  instead  of  it  the  promise  fulfilled  in  Him 
(xiii.  32  ;  comp.  xxvi.  6),  as  the  contents  of  the  glad  message,  xiv.  15,  even  the 
demand  to  repent  (comp.  xx.  21,  xxvi.  20  ;  Luke  xxiv.  47).  But  the  reference 
of  faith  to  Christ  is  expressed  sometimes  by  the  dative  (xviii.  8 ;  comp.  xvi.  15), 
sometimes  by  ««  with  the  accusative  (x.  43,  xiv.  23,  xix.  4,  xx.  21,  xxiv.  24  ; 
comp.  Matt,  xviii.  6),  and  faith  appears  in  this  conception,  xxvi.  18,  as  the 
condition  of  salvation.  Only  in  union  with  lU  with  the  accusative  (ix.  42, 
xi.  17,  xvi.  31,  xxii.  19  ;  comp.  Matt,  xxvii.  42)  does  the  element  of  confident 
trust  appear  to  come  into  prominence,  although,  xxvii.  25,  wKmiut  rZ  etf 
stands  for  confidence  in  God,  and,  xiv.  9,  •rlmt  for  confidence  in  the  salvation 
b3  be  realized. 

*  But  grace  appears  as  the  principle  of  the  gifts  of  grace,  such  as  wisdom, 
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self,  too,  who  stands  helpfully  by  the  preachers  of  the  gospel 
(xi,  21,  xiv.  27,  xviii.  10),  and  so  adds  to  the  Church'*  those 
(ii.  27)  who,  according  to  His  predestination,  are  saved  (§  88), 
because  they  have  been  ordained  to  everlasting  life  (xiii.  48), 
in  that  He  opens  their  hearts  (xvi.  14).  But  as  is  the 
beginning,  so  also  is  the  fruitful  development  of  the  Christian 
life  in  the  individual,  as  in  the  Church  (oUoBofieia-Oai, :  ix,  31, 
XX.  32  ;  comp.  §  92,  b),  dependent  on  the  working  of  God's 
grace,  and  hence  needs  prayer  to  Him.^  The  sum  of  all 
salvation  is  here,  too,  the  Messianic  deliverance,  which  is 
indeed  designated,  Matt.  i.  21,  as  a  deliverance  of  the  people 
from  their  sins  (Acts  xiii.  26:  6  \6yo<i  tt}?  a-(OTT]pia<i ;  xvi.  17: 
oSo9  acoT7]pia<s ;  comp.  Luke  i.  69,  71,  77,  xix.  9  ;  Acts  xvi. 
30,  31  :  ot  a-co^ofievot ;  comp.  Luke  xiii.  23,  viii.  12,  vii.  50, 
xviL  19,  xix.  10;  Acts  xxviii.  28  :  to  amrijpiov  rov  Oeov  ; 
comp.  Luke  ii.  30,  iii.  6),  and  the  mediator  of  it  is  Christ 
(Acts  xiii,  23  ;  comp.  Luke  ii.  11).  It  is  quite  Pauline  if  in 
the  setting  of  the  statements,  Luke  vi.  35,  xx.  36,  the  sons  of 
God  are  thought  of  as  perfected  only  in  the  future  world 
(comp.  §  97,  c,  and  even  Matt.  v.  9),  as  then  also,  Acts  xx.  32 
(comp.  xxvi.  18),  is  the  kXrjpovofjLia  promised,  or  if  participa- 

miraculoiis  power  (vi.  8,  vii.  10),  and  the  word  x^-C'C-"'  does  not  occur  at  all  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  This  usage  reminds  one  of  the  prevailing  usage  in 
Peter  (§  45,  6,  footnote  3) ;  so  the  Old  Testament  tupStrxtit  x'^P"  occurs  iu  Luke 
(vii.  46  ;  comp.  Luke  i.  80),  and  in  connection  therewith  x'^P"  is  used  for  the 
good  pleasure  which  one  finds  with  God  or  men  (Luke  ii,  40,  52,  iv.  22  ;  comp. 
Luke  vi.  32-34)  ;  Acts  xxiv.  27,  xxv.  3,  9,  it  designates  a  human  favour. 

•  The  word  tKKXnffia  occurs  here  and  v.  11,  viii.  1,  3,  and  oftener,  of  single 
churches,  but  only  in  ix.  31  the  more  comprehensive  sense,  in  which  Christ  by  His 
own  blood  has  acquired  the  Church  to  be  His  own  possession  (xx.  28  :  «  i*»Xnfl» 
rev  xvf'iov).  Her  members  are  those  who  have  turned  to  God  {in(fTfi(pin  It)  tou 
ew» :  xiv.  15,  xv.  19,  xxiv.  18,  20,  or  W)  ri^  xifie»  in  the  same  sense,  ix.  35, 
xi.  21),  or  are  added  to  the  Lord  {i.e.  Christ,  v.  14,  xi.  24 ;  comp.  xi.  23). 
They  are  called  sometimes,  as  in  the  Gospels,  /m^nra!  (vi.  1,  2,  about  thirty 
times),  8cU.  toZ  xupiou  (ix.  1) ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  apostolic  Epistles,  ahxipai 
(i.  15,  vi,  3,  about  thirty-four  times) ;  seldomer  «/  Syim  (ix.  32,  41,  xxvi.  10 ; 

comp.  ix.  13  :   «/  Syiei  rod  XfiffrtS 'y  XX.  32,  xxvi.  18  :   nyixf/iifoi). 

'  As  Luke  often  makes  it  prominent  that  Christ  prayed  (Luke  iii.  21,  v.  16, 
vi.  12,  ix.  18,  28,  29,  xi.  1),  and  records  abundantly  His  exhortations  to  prayer 
(comp.  especially  xi.  5-8,  xviii.  1  flf.,  xxi.  36),  so  he  praises  also  the  zeal  for 
prayer  in  the  apostles  and  in  the  Church  (i.  14,  24,  ii,  42,  iv.  31,  vi.  4,  6, 
viii.  15,  X.  9,  xi.  5,  xii.  5,  12,  xvi.  25,  xx.  36,  xxi.  5,  xxii.  17  ;  comp.  x.  2,  4, 
SO,  31),  and  sometimes  also  the  fasts  connected  therewith  (xiii.  2,  3,  xiv.  23 ; 
comp.  X.  30). 
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tion  iu  the  resurrection  (Luke  xiv.  14)  or  in  the  future  world 
(xx.  35),  and  fellowship  with  the  exalted  Christ  (xxL  36),  are 
confined  to  the  believers  or  the  righteous  (corap.  §  99,  h)J 

{d)  The  importance,  which  in  the  writings  of  Luke  is  laid 
on  the  activity  of  the  Spirit,  seems  to  be  quite  Pauline.®  It 
is  more  strongly  stated  even  of  Jesus  than  in  the  oldest 
tradition  (§  18),  that  He  acted  and  spoke  in  the  power  of 
the  Spirit  (Luke  iv.  14,  18;  Acts  i.  2),  as  is  also  the 
fulness  of  the  Spirit  given  to  His  forerunner  (Luke  i.  15,  17) 
and  to  those  who  prophesied  of  Him  (i.  41,  67,  iL  25,  27) 
specially  emphasized.  In  Jesus'  speech,  the  promise  xi.  13 
is  referred  specially  to  prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the 
word  about  blaspheming  the  Spirit  is  referred  to  the  Spirit 
speaking  in  the  apostles  (xii.  10—12).  But,  above  all,  it  is 
repeatedly  recorded  how  the  Risen  One  had  assured  the 
disciples  of  the  Spirit  promised  by  His  Father  (Luke  xxiv.  49), 
as  the  power  from  on  high  with  which  they  should  be  clothed 
(Acts  i  4,  5,  8,  xi.  16).'    The  promise  was  fulfilled  at  Pente- 

'  With  this  ia  connected  the  change  on  the  saying,  Luke  xii.  5  (comp.  Matt. 
X.  28,  and  therewith  §  34,  d,  footnote  8),  by  which  the  idea  is  expressly 
excluded  that  the  godless  will  be  thrown  body  and  soul  into  heU.  All  the 
more  striking  is  it  if,  Acts  xxiv.  15,  a  resurrection  of  the  just  and  of  tha 
unjust  is  spoken  of, — a  statement  which  can  be  taken  only  in  the  sense  of  the 
Apocalypse  (§  132,  b).  Quite  Pauline  is  the  idea  of  a  direct  fellowship  with 
Christ,  to  whom  believera  come  at  death  (Luke  xxiii.  43  ;  Acts  vii.  59  ;  comp. 
§  96,  d).  But  the  •rnZfi.a,  in  the  latter  passage  is  as  little  as  in  xvii.  16,  xix.  21, 
the  higher  Christian  spiritual  life  in  the  sense  of  §  86,  b  ;  and  since  Luke  does 
not  at  all  know  the  Pauline  idea  of  the  «a.f\,  and  indicates  but  the  early  Chris- 
tian psychological  ideas,  then  only  the  human  spiritual  life  is  to  be  thought  of 
even  in  xviiL  25,  xx.  22,  although  there  it  is  evidently  guided  by  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

8  This  is  made  prominent  even  in  the  first  Gospel,  if  the  command  to  baptize 
(Matt  xxviiL  19),  which  the  exalted  Christ  gave  to  His  disciples  when  He 
appeared  to  them,  means  that  they  are  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and 
of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Moreover,  it  can  scarcely  be  thereby 
originally  intended  to  give  a  wider  baptismal  formula  in  contradistinction  to 
that  of  the  first  apostles  (§  41,  a,  footnote  1).  Pather  along  with  the  reference 
to  Him  who  is  confessed  as  the  Son  of  the  Father,  i.e.  as  the  Messiah,  the 
reference  to  the  Spirit  is  only  made  prominent,  as  participation  in  the  Spirit  is 
promised  in  baptism. 

•  It  is  clear  from  Luke  xxiv.  49,  Acts  L  8,  that  the  Spirit,  just  as  by  Paul 
(§  84,  o,  footnote  4),  is  thought  of  as  a  divine  power  (comp.  Luke  iv.  14),  aa 
elsewhere  also  this  power  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  Spirit  (Luke  i.  17 ; 
Acts  x.  38),  or  to  be  but  another  term  ior  it  (Luke  L  35,  t.  17 ;  Acts  iv.  83, 
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cost  in  the  first  place,  where,  as  the  principle  of  the  gifts  of 
grace,  He  wrought  that  speaking  with  other  tongues,  which  is 
described  by  Luke  as  miraculous  speech  (ii.  4-11),  as  later 
the  speaking  with  tongues  and  prophesying  for  the  first  con- 
verted Gentiles  (x.  44-46)  and  for  the  converted  disciples  of 
John  (xix.  6).  As  now  the  Holy  Spirit  speaks  in  Old 
Testament  prophecy  (i.  16,  iv.  25,  xxviii.  25),  so  also  does 
He  in  New  Testament  preaching  (vii.  51),  which  is  indeed  a 
word  of  God,  according  to  note  h,  as  was  the  former.  In 
conformity  with  Christ's  promise  (Luke  xii,  12),  the  apostles 
were  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  for  their  defence  before  the 
Sanhedrim  (Acts  iv.  8);  but  so,  too,  were  all  believers  equipped 
by  repeated  outpourings  of  the  Spirit  for  bold  preaching  in 
the  presence  of  threatening  persecution  (iv.  31  ;  comp.  ix.  31, 
xiii.  52).  The  Spirit  strengthens  faith  in  them  (vi.  5,  xi.  24), 
and  communicates  the  wisdom  to  them  (vi.  3,  10),  which  they 
require  for  preaching.  He  also  gives  to  them  the  manifold 
special  indications  as  to  what  they  have  to  do  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  missionary  calling  (viii.  29,  39,  x.  19,  xi.  12, 
xiii.  2,  4,  xvi.  6,  7),  or  for  the  advance  of  the  life  of  the 
Church  (xx.  28;  comp.  xv.  28,  v.  3,  9).  But  here,  too,  he 
appears  (comp.  §  135,  ^)  as  the  organ  of  prophecy  in  the 
narrower  sense  (xi.  28,  xiii.  9,  xx.  23,  xxi.  4,  11  ;  comp. 
vii.  55);  but  never,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  specific  Pauline 
sense  as  the  principle  of  the  new  spiritual  life.  Here,  there- 
fore, it  is  also  clear  that  Luke,  in  spite  of  all  allusions  to 
Paulinism,  has  not  reproduced  the  specific  peculiarity  of  the 
Pauline  method  of  doctrine.^" 

^'  If  from  this  we  see  how  difficult  it  was  even  for  the  immediate  disciples  of 
the  apostle  to  comprehend  the  peculiaiity  of  his  doctrine  in  its  essential  points, 
for  the  same  thing  the  Epistle  of  the  Romish  Clement  furnishes  a  second  highly 
instructive  example,  then  this  is  of  great  importance  for  the  criticism  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  in  which  the  fundamental  type  of  Paul's  method  of  doctrine 
is  preserved  so  thoroughly  pure  and  full  (comp.  §  108). 


PART  FIFTH. 

THE  JOHANNEAN  THEOLOGY. 


INTEODUCTIOK 

§  140.   The  Sources  of  the  Johannean  Theology. 

The  sources  of  the  Johannean  theology  are  the  Fourth 
Gospel  and  the  three  Epistles  of  John  (a).  The  Biblical- 
theological  realization  of  the  Gospel  is  by  no  means  conditioned 
by  the  denial  of  its  historical  trustworthiness  (5).  A  sharp 
distinction  between  the  substance  of  Jesus'  speeches  proceed- 
ing from  a  true  remembrance,  and  their  Johannean  conception 
and  setting,  is  neither  possible  nor  necessary  (c).  Yet  Biblical 
theology  has  in  many  ways  to  separate  in  detail  between  what 
John  expressly  gives  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Master,  and  what 
has  been  drawn  therefrom  by  individual  independent  doctrinal 
conception  (d). 

(a)  From  the  sources  of  the  Johannean  theology,  as  it  is  to 
be  presented  in  this  section,  the  Apocalypse  is  entirely  ex- 
cluded.^    There  remain  for  us,  therefore,  only  the  Gospel  and 

^  Its  author  was  distinct  from  him  from  whom  the  Grospel  and  the  Epistles 
came  ;  his  doctrinal  views  and  method  were  in  many  ways  different.  Thus  far 
will  criticism  ever  be  in  the  right,  even  should  it  turn  out  that  it  is  the  same 
Apostle  John  who,  in  the  at  least  two  decenniums  which  he  had  survived  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  epochs  full  of  importance  in  the  development  of  the  Church, 
by  the  inclusion  of  Greek  Gentile  Christians,  had  in  many  ways  become  so  dif- 
ferent. Even  for  the  decision  of  this  critical  question,  Biblical  theology,  while 
it  points  steadily  in  its  representation  to  what  is  related  in  the  older  doctrinal 
ideas,  but  sets  forth  at  the  same  time  the  doctrinal  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel 
and  of  the  Epistles  in  these  complete  particulars,  will  be  able  to  be  froitful, 
inasmuch  as  it  will  be  clear  from  it  whether  the  points  of  contact  for  the 
doctrinal  development  here  presented  are  to  be  found  in  the  Apocalypse  or  not. 

UX 
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the  Epistles,  the  time  of  whose  composition  cannot  be  fixed 
with  complete  certainty,  both  of  which,  however,  become  more 
intelligible  the  farther  they  are  pushed  back  towards  the  end 
of  the  first  century.  In  this  fixing  of  the  time,  which  is 
vouched  for  by  external  testimony  for  the  Gospel,  as  also 
by  undeniable  traces  of  personal  knowledge  in  it.  Biblical 
theology  has  more  interest  than  in  the  question,  whether  the 
Gospel  came  direct  from  the  apostle,  or,  by  which  many  pro- 
blems connected  with  it  seem  to  be  more  easily  solved,  only 
arose  from  communications  by  him.  But  since  the  testimony 
of  the  Gospel  itself,  which  at  this  time,  and  in  its  preponderat- 
ingly  indirect  way,  can  be  no  literary  invention,  excludes  the 
latter  supposition,  we  believe  the  direct  apostolicity  of  it  must 
be  firmly  maintained.  That  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  pro- 
ceed from  the  same  hand  must  be  regarded  as  made  out.  It 
has  no  doubt  been  attempted  to  ascribe  the  second  and  third 
Epistles  to  a  different  author  from  the  first  (comp.  Ebrard  in 
Olshausen's  lihl.  Comment,  vi.  4,  Konigsberg  1859;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  Weiss'  theol.  Liter aturblatt,  1880,  Nr.  18); 
but  the  grounds  needful  to  make  this  valid  can  as  little  hinder 
us  from  classing  them  with  the  first,  as  the  little  which  the 
second  in  particular  contains  of  doctrinal  matter  agrees 
thoroughly,  confessedly,  with  that  of  the  first  both  in  sub- 
stance and  expression.  The  Gospel  even  and  the  first  Epistle 
were  no  doubt  assigned  by  the  Tiibingen  school  to  different 
authors.  But,  from  the  striking  agreement  of  both  writings 
in  doctrinal  terms  and  contents,  the  one  must  have  inten- 
tionally copied  the  other,  and  the  dispute  on  this  point  carried 
on  between  Baur  {theol.  Jahrb.  1848,  3)  and  Hilgenfeld  {das 
Evany elium  u.  die  Brief e  Johannis,  Halle  1849),  as  to  which 
was  the  original,  shows  sufficiently  that  neither  of  them  in 
any  very  evident  way  bears  the  marks  of  an  imitation  (comp. 
Grimm,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1847,  1 ;  1849,  2). 

(6)  The  Biblical  theological  realization  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
appears  only  in  the  first  place  then  unquestionable,  if  with  the 
Tubingen  school  it  is  ascribed  to  a  Gentile  Christian  of  the 
second  century,  who  has  given  in  it  no  real  history,  but  a  literary 
redaction  of  the  synoptical  tradition,  freely  moulded  according 
to  his  doctrinal  point  of  view,  mixed  with  quite  independent 
invention,  and  in  the  speeches  of  Christ  essentially  only  the 
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development  of  his  own  theology  (comp.  Baur,  Jcritische  Unter- 
suchuTigen  iiher  die  kanonischen  Evangelien,  Tubingen  1847). 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  author  is  held  to  be  the  Apostle 
John,  and  the  contents  of  the  Gospel  to  be  an  essentially 
trustworthy  historical  representation,  then  its  value  as  an 
original  writing  for  Johannean  theology  seems  to  be  very 
narrowly  limited,  while  only  the  Prologue  of  the  Gospel  and 
individual  incidental  expressions,  in  which  the  author  comes 
forward  in  a  self-reflecting  way,  can  be  held  as  valid  expres- 
sions of  that  theology.  But,  according  to  the  analogy  of 
§  114,  c,  the  doctrinal  point  of  view  becoming  specially 
prominent  in  John,  remains  in  any  case  of  standard  signifi- 
cance for  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  author,  from  which  point 
of  view  the  materials  dealt  with  by  him  are  selected,  grouped, 
and  presented.  But  even  the  speeches  of  Christ  in  the 
Gospel  may,  even  if  they  are  conceived  to  be  verbally 
authentic,  not  be  excluded  from  being  sources  for  the 
Johannean  theology,  since  an  imperfect  representation  of  it 
must  remain,  unless  we  go  back  to  the  living  words  of  the 
Lord  in  the  recollection  of  the  apostle,  from  which  their 
education  had  resulted,  to  assure  the  full  understanding  of 
which,  and  to  develop  their  depths,  must  always  have  been 
for  the  disciples  the  most  important  task. 

(c)  If  the  evangelist  passes  directly  at  times  from  com- 
municating the  words  of  Jesus  to  explanations  of  his  own 
(iiL  19—21),  or  joins  utterances  of  Jesus  independently  with 
a  whole,  which  has  for  him  the  value  of  his  own  reflections, 
it  is  clear  from  this,  that  he  was  conscious  to  himself  that  he 
had  reproduced  the  speeches  of  Jesus  not  in  verbal  accuracy, 
but  by  a  free  reproduction  conformable  to  the  laws  of  memory, 
which  must,  moreover,  at  any  rate  be  assumed,  considering 
the  length  of  time  after  which  he  wrote  all  down.  That  this 
now  really  took  place,  is  confirmed  by  the  undeniable 
uniformity  between  the  doctrinal  terms  and  the  development 
of  thought  in  the  Epistles,  and  the  speeches  and  dialogues  in 
the  GospeL*     But  we  therewith  lose  any  certain  rule  for  a 

*  The  common  expedient,  that  the  beloved  disciple  had  most  completely 
appropriated  the  manner  of  the  Master's  thoughts  and  doctrines,  is  wrecked  on 
the  undeniable  fact  of  the  diflference,  which  appears  so  sharply  both  in  form  and 
contents,  which  Christ's  speeches  show  in  the  synoptical  Gospels,  resting  as 
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complete  separation  between  what  was  to  the  evangelist  a 
given  portion  of  his  remembrance  of  the  speeches  of  Jesus, 
and  what  was  his  own  spiritual  property.  The  evangelist 
was  conscious  to  himself,  that  much  of  what  Jesus  had  said 
first  gradually  emerged  in  the  remembrance  of  the  disciples  in 
consequence  of  the  working  of  the  Spirit  (xiv.  26  ;  comp. 
ii.  22),  and  thus  many  historical  remembrances  could  only  come 
late  to  be  effectual  for  the  development  of  apostolic  doctrine. 
But  he  also  admits  that  the  Spirit,  who  carried  forward  the 
work  of  Jesus  (xiv.  26,  xvi.  13),  had  taught  them  much, 
which  Jesus,  from  paedogogic  reasons,  could  not  yet  communi- 
cate to  them,  which  yet  was  taken  from  those  treasures  which 
Jesus  already  possessed  (vv.  14, 15).  In  point  of  doctrinal  sig- 
nificance there  was  therefore  for  the  evangelist  no  distinction 
between  what  Jesus  had  taught  directly,  and  what  we  now 
regard  as  His  spiritual  possession,  because  the  Spirit  only 
taught  him  it.  Much,  which  had  come  directly  from  Jesus' 
mouth,  and  which  the  Spirit  had  helped  him  to  reach  by  a 
deeper  understanding  and  richer  development  of  the  truth 
contained  in  his  words,  must  have  become  mixed  up  in  his 
remembrance.  But  only  in  the  form  in  which  he  wrote  down 
Christ's  speeches  in  his  Gospel  did  he  hold  them  in  his 
memory ;  hence  only  in  that  conception  and  representation 
could  they  form  the  foundation  for  his  view  of  doctrine  at  the 
time.^ 

{d)  In  spite  of  the  apparent  freedom  with  which  the 
speeches  of  Christ  in  our  Gospel  are  reproduced  in  the  spirit 
and  in  the   speech   of  the  evangelist,   there  are  yet  those 

these  equally  do  on  apostolic  tradition,  as  also  on  this,  that  that  accordance 
extends  even  to  the  speeches  of  the  Baptist,  and  even,  incidentally,  to  those  of 
the  disciples. 

3  Historical  criticism  may  ask,  How  much  in  those  words  can  yet  he  proved 
as  a  real  historical  kernel  ?  Biblical  theology  must  abide  by  this,  that  all  which 
Jesus  had  spoken,  according  to  the  remembrance  of  the  evangelist,  in  the  setting 
in  which  he  has  preserved  it,  was  authoritative  for  him,  and  must  therefore  he 
regarded  as  a  portion  of  his  theology.  What  is  true  of  Christ's  speeches  is  true 
in  a  certain  sense  of  the  narrative  portions  of  the  Gospel.  What  John  gives  of 
reminiscences  from  the  life  of  Jesus  is,  since  he  selects  his  materials,  evidently 
according  to  doctrinal  points  of  view,  naturally  all  of  it,  and  quite  in  the  form 
in  which  he  presents  it,  authoritative  for  his  idea  of  Christ.  The  question, 
how  far  this  reminiscence  is  one  unconditionally  authentic,  belongs  to  historical 
criticism,  and  has  no  interest  for  Bible  theology. 
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elements  in  them,  which  have  not  become  more  widely 
operative  in  the  special  development  of  the  Johannean 
theology,  but  which  stand  apart,  and,  on  that  very  account, 
testify  to  the  firm  kernel  of  historical  reminiscences  which 
is  contained  in  them.  Just  so  is  it  shown,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  ideas  and  doctrines,  which  are  throughout  familiar 
to  the  evangelist,  are  found  in  the  speeches  of  Christ  not  at 
all  or  quite  isolated,  and  these  bear,  on  that  account,  in  the 
strongest  way  the  individual  Johannean  mark.  But  both  con- 
siderations show  that  the  evangelist,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  though 
not  perhaps  with  a  clear  consciousness,  yet  distinguished  in 
details  between  the  first  principles  given  in  the  words  of 
Jesus  in  his  memory,  and  his  own  views  of  doctrine,  which 
had  been  built  thereon.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
doctrine  of  Jesus'  person,  in  so  far  as  it  forms  the  central- 
point  of  the  whole  Johannean  theology,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  principal  theme  of  the  speeches  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel,  so 
that  we  can  yet  here  mostly  distinguish  between  the  funda- 
mental principles  given  in  these  speeches  and  the  specifically 
Johannean  further  development.  But  we  shall  have  to  prove 
elsewhere,  on  the  one  hand,  that  individual  doctrinal  elements 
recorded  by  him  from  memory  have  not  been  perfectly  assimi- 
lated even  by  himself,  or  not  independently  realized ;  and,  on 
the  other,  that  individual  doctrinal  developments  of  his  find 
no  point  of  attachment  in  his  reminiscences  of  the  speeches  of 
Christ.  So  far,  accordingly,  as  the  form  of  the  doctrines  of 
Jesus  rises  on  the  background  of  the  Johannean  theology,  it 
seems,  from  its  shape  in  the  oldest  tradition,  from  which  our 
view  springs,  to  be  here  the  final  result  of  Biblical  theology  in 
the  deepest  conception  and  the  highest  glory,  which  they  found 
in  the  spirit  of  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  had  loved. 

§  141.   The  Character  of  the  Johannean  TheologTj. 

As  John,  according  to  the  course  of  his  development,  could 
not  conceive  of  Christianity  in  opposition  to  Old  Testament 
Judaism,  and  yet  had  seen  it  in  its  complete  emancipation 
from  its  Jewish-Christian  sources,  so  Jewish-Christian  doc- 
trinal elements,  quite  irreconciled,  had  become  mingled  in  his 
doctrinal   method  with   what  was    to   him  the  most   special 
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expression  of  the  simply  new  in  Christianity  (a).  The  funda- 
mental principles  of  his  theology  form  a  view  of  the  person 
of  Christ  and  of  its  saving  significance  most  quickening,  in 
which  the  apostle  has  by  contemplation  sunk  ever  deeper  (b). 
His  idealism  lets  this  Son  of  Thunder  see  a  priori  throughout 
the  deepest  essence  in  the  outward  form,  the  immutable 
law  in  the  changeful  actuality,  the  final  consummation  in 
the  germinal  beginning  (c).  The  aim  after  a  single  central- 
point  of  all  spiritual  life  gives  a  mystical  character  to  his 
method  of  doctrine,  and  makes  him  the  apostle  of  love,  in 
which  all  knowledge  becomes  life  (d). 

(a)  The  Apostle  John  had  passed  through  the  school  of  the 
Baptist,  and  of  his  own  accord  he  turned  to  Jesus,  whose 
disciple  he  became  (i.  35-40).  More  even  than  to  the  other 
apostles  had  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  been 
brought  about  slowly  to  him,  which  prevented  violent  crises, 
and  a  break  with  his  religious  past.  Only  he,  who  holds 
Christ's  speeches  in  the  Gospel  to  be  free  developments  of 
Johannean  theology,  can  in  its  polemic,  a  polemic  which  was 
conditioned  by  the  historical  situation,  and  was  directed, 
therefore,  against  unbelieving  and  hostile  Judaism,  find  an 
antithesis  of  the  author  against  Judaism  in  itself  (comp. 
Kostlin,  pp.  40,  41).  To  be  sure,  the  Johannean  writings 
belong,  according  to  §  140,  a,  to  a  time  when  the  Church,  after 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  had  already  become  strange  to  her  own 
Jewish- Christian  past,  and  the  author,  who  for  a  decennium 
had  wrought  in  a  Gentile-Christian  district,  and  had  already 
become  separated  from  religious  and  national  fellowship  with 
his  fellow-countrymen,  looked  upon  the  Jewish  people,  which 
had  for  long  put  themselves  in  whole  and  in  part  into  hostile 
opposition  to  Christianity,  as  though  this  people  had  never 
been  his  fellows.  The  new,  which  he  found  in  Christianity, 
had  he  in  the  richest  and  profoundest  way  expressed  in  a 
general  human  way,  for  which  he  himself  scarcely  needed  any 
more  to  lean  on  the  Old  Testament.  But  nowhere,  on  that 
account,  is  there  shown  any  breach  with  Old  Testament  funda- 
mental views  and  traditions,  as  Frommann  has  thought  he  has 
perhaps  foimd  in  him.  His  doctrinal  views  are  even  by  that 
means  characterized  a  priori  as  early  apostolic ;  that  the  law 
and  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament  appear  to  him  as  the 
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positive  preparation  and  transition  to  Christianity;  nay, 
that  the  pre-Christian  revelation  of  God  in  its  method  and 
working  is  often  qiiite  strikingly  paralleled  by  the  perfect 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ.  Hence  Old  Testament  ideas, 
and  early  apostolic  ideas  grounded  thereupon,  emerge  in 
almost  all  the  doctrinal  parts,  and  often  cross  the  independently- 
formed  new  circle  of  ideas.  No  doubt,  nothing  ought  to  be 
said  of  any  atoning  element  in  John's  view  of  doctrine,  as 
Neander,  p.  913,  and  Messner,  p.  322,  do.  The  author  is 
not  conscious  of  any  antagonism  between  this  circle  of  Old 
Testament  ideas,  and  that  specially  formed  by  himself.  In  the 
naivest  way  he  unites  them,  perhaps,  without  requiring  any 
means  of  openly  proclaimed  reconciliation.  Just  because  Old 
Testament  Judaism  and  Christianity  are  not  contrasts  to  him, 
but  the  former  is  but  the  divinely- appointed  preparatory  step 
to  the  latter,  the  ideas  springing  from  the  latter  never  appear 
to  him  to  be  in  contradiction  to  its  peculiar  circle  of  ideas. 

(b)  As  one  of  the  disciples,  who  had  been  constantly  in 
Jesus*  fellowship  from  His  very  first  appearance,  as  one  of  the 
three  confidential  disciples  (Mark  v.  37,  ix.  2,  xiii  3,  xiv.  33), 
as  he  whom  Jesus  had  counted  worthy  of  a  special  love 
(John  xiii.  23,  xx.  2;  comp.  xxi.  20),  John  must  have  felt 
himself  arrested  by  the  person  of  Jesus,  even  more  directly 
and  more  powerfully  than  the  other  disciples,  and  must  have 
been  determined  by  it  in  Ms  entire  spiritual  life.  How  this 
came  about,  depended  on  his  spiritual  individuality.  As  we 
come  to  know  this  individuality  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
John,  who  throughout  yielded  to  Peter,  although  evidently 
bound  to  him  by  the  closest  ties  (Acts  iii.  1,  3,  11,  viii  14), 
was  no  energetically  pushing  nature,  laying  itself  out  for 
practical  action.  As  he  appears  in  his  Epistles,  he  was  intui- 
tional, contemplative.  Neither  is  the  aid  of  reflective  thinking 
any  necessity  to  him,  not  even  where  various  lines  of  thought 
cross  before  him  (note  a),  by  which  the  means  are  so  easily 
ofifered  him ;  nor  does  he  show  any  inclination  for  speculation 
proper,  though  that  has  often  been  sought  in  him.  His  whole 
spiritual  work  is  a  contemplative  sinking  of  himself  in  a  small 
circle  of  great  truths,  which  unveil  ever  new  sides  to  him, 
disclose  ever  new  depths  in  them,  present  the  same  object  in 
ever  new  lights.     If  we  think  of  this  contemplative  nature 
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brought  face  to  face  with  Jesus,  then  it  could  not  be  any  one 
thing  Jesus  taught  or  brought  or  promised,  but  only  His 
person  itself,  which  seized  his  spiritual  life,  and  concentrated 
on  itself  his  undivided  regard.  To  sink  himself  ever  deeper 
into  its  whole  height  and  significance ;  to  seek  and  find  in  it 
on  all  sides  the  highest  salvation ;  to  become  ever  more  sure 
and  more  joyful  in  the  ever  more  complete  surrender  to  this 
possession,  must  have  been  the  goal  of  all  his  spiritual 
struggles  and  life.  Thus  the  whole  view  of  Jesus'  person,  so 
full  of  life,  and  the  saving  significance  of  it,  grew  on  him, 
which,  as  it  had  been  found  not  in  the  way  of  reflective 
thought  or  CL  friori  speculation,  but  only  by  living  intuition 
and  contemplation,  became  the  animating  and  blissful  centre 
of  his  whole  spiritual  life.  This  complete  view  of  the  person 
of  Christ  and  of  its  saving  significance  forms,  therefore,  the 
starting-point  of  his  whole  doctrinal  views.  Therein  rests 
what  may  be  called  the  Gnostic  character  of  John's  theology. 
This  Gnosis  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  speculative 
impulse,  or  with  the  dialectic  skill  of  Paul  (§  58,  a).  It  is  a 
knowing  immediately,  a  living  looking  on  the  highest  revela- 
tion of  God,  given  in  and  with  tlie  person  of  Christ,  an  ever 
new  sinking  of  himself  in  fathomless  depths  of  that  revelation 
which  had  been  manifested  in  Christ. 

(c)  A  fruit  of  this  contemplation,  as  it  corresponded  to  the 
spiritual  individuality  of  the  apostle,  we  find  in  the  great 
comprehensive  first  principles  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
Johannean  theology.  They  are  not  abstract  ideas  got  from 
reflection,  but  forms  of  intuitive  perception,  in  which  the 
highest  things,  about  which  his  spiritual  life  was  occupied,  ever 
afresh  presented  themselves  to  his  regard.  In  these,  the 
simple  innermost  being  of  things  was  presented  to  him ;  the 
external  appearances,  on  the  other  hand,  with  their  changeful 
manifoldness,  as  the  accidental  and  the  unessential,  lost  their 
significance.  And  therefore  he  sees  throughout  the  compre- 
hensive contrasts  of  God  and  the  devil,  light  and  darkness, 
truth  and  falsehood,  love  and  hatred,  which  trace  all  pheno- 
mena back  to  their  deepest  reason,  their  ultimate  principle. 
And  therefore  he  announces  so  generally,  what  is  the  norm  in 
the  deepest  nature  of  things,  untroubled  by  the  thought  how 
many    exceptions  and    deviations    may    occur    in    empirical 
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experience.  On  this  account,  one  side  of  a  thing,  by 
which  his  attention  was  arrested,  is  brought  by  him  pro- 
minently forward  with  an  exclusiveness,  so  that  the  accidental 
setting  forth  of  the  other  side  is  made  thereby  to  appear  as 
the  sharpest  self-contradiction.  On  that  account,  he  finally 
takes  no  apparent  notice  of  the  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment, because  in  each  case  he  looks  on  the  essence  of  the 
thing  which  is  realized  in  it  in  certain  mass  and  degree. 
Truth  is  truth,  whether  it  be  the  imperfect  Old  Testament 
truth  or  the  eternal  perfect  New  Testament  truth.  Faith  is 
faith ;  knowledge  is  knowledge,  from  its  germinal  beginnings 
to  its  fullest  completeness.  Life  is  eternal  life  even  in  this 
world.  This  may  be  called  the  idealism  of  John's  view  of 
doctrine,  because  in  the  concrete  reality  he  sees,  in  general, 
only  the  idea  which  is  realized  therein,  and  which  struggles 
thereby  after  the  comprehension  of  the  highest.  This  idealism 
is  the  glorified  form  of  the  fiery  spirit,  which  Jesus  charac- 
terized in  the  sons  of  Zebedee  by  the  name  Sons  of  Thunder 
(Mark  iii  17),  of  the  impatience  which  would  not  acknow- 
ledge any  other  fellowship  with  Jesus,  than  the  complete 
self-surrender  of  the  disciples  (ix.  38),  of  that  high  striving 
ambition  by  which  the  highest  was  purchased  not  too  dearly 
by  what  is  most  difficult  (x.  37-39).  It  is  at  this  point 
shown  that  the  beloved  disciple  of  the  Gospel  is  at  last  but 
the  more  completely  developed  form  of  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse,  who  had  described  the  world-historical  victory  of 
Christianity  as  the  great  drama  of  the  last  struggle  of  God 
with  Satan  (§133,  d). 

{d)  The  perception  of  intuition  and  contemplation,  as  we 
have  described  them  note  h,  is  very  suggestive  ;  it  comprehends 
and  determines  the  whole  man,  because  the  object  thereby  is 
not  in  general  apprehended  in  the  divided  territory  of  intellec- 
tual life,  but  in  the  centre  of  the  spiritual  life.  On  this 
standpoint  there  can  be  no  contrast  between  the  theoretical 
and  the  practical,  between  knowing  and  doing,  between  faitb 
and  life.  John  does  not  know  of  this  contrast,  and  he  will 
not  acknowledge  it ;  to  him,  even  the  revelation  of  the  law 
has  never  stirred  any  discord  between  knowing  and  willing; 
for  him  there  is  but  a  knowledge  of  the  full  revelation  of  God 
in  Christ,  which  brings  about  as  its  result  the  doing  of  what 
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is  good.  What  the  spiritual  life  has  not  comprehended  in  its 
simple  central-point,  it  has  not  known ;  intuitive  knowledge 
is  such  a  laying  hold  of  the  object,  as  includes  a  being  laid 
hold  by  it  in  the  innermost  being.  The  knowledge  of  God 
and  Christ  is  a  being  in  God  and  Christ,  and  a  being  of  God 
and  Christ  in  us.  That  is  the  Johannean  mysticism,  which 
does  not  consist  in  a  soaring  in  indefinite  and  confused  views 
and  feelings,  but  in  an  effort  to  get  at  the  one  central-point 
of  the  spiritual  life,  in  which  everything  which  is  to  have 
real  value  is  traced  back  to  the  deepest  foundation  of  the 
being  to  the  personal  life  itself,  which,  moreover,  finds  as  the 
religious  element  its  deepest  satisfaction  in  the  direct  relation 
of  person  to  person.  This  mysticism  is  begotten  of  the 
innermost  need  of  the  emotional  life,  is  comprehended  in 
feeling  and  self-surrender,  in  finding  in  love  the  foundation 
and  the  object  and  the  goal  of  all  living  and  life-giving 
knowledge.  Thus  John,  with  all  in  whom  love  to  God  has 
been  quickened,  has  found  in  Christ  the  full  revelation  of  the 
love  of  God.  In  this  sense  he  may  be  called  the  apostle  of 
love.  Only  by  that,  on  the  other  hand,  there  must  not  be 
understood  a  weak  feeling,  a  sentimental  impulse,  but  the 
energy  of  such  a  surrender  of  the  whole  person  as  knows  of 
no  third  thing  between  love  and  hate,  and  which  on  that 
account  is  but  the  glorified  form  of  a  fiery  spirit  from  another 
side,  who  once  wished  to  have  fire  rained  from  heaven  on 
one  who  refused  his  love  to  the  Lord  (Luke  ix.  54),  and  who 
solemnizes  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  over  the  anti- 
christian  world. 

§  142.  Previous  Works  on  John. 

The  representations  of  the  Johannean  doctrinal  system  in 
the  earlier  works  of  Biblical  theology,  partly  in  consequence 
of  false  presuppositions  as  to  the  sources  of  that  system,  have 
turned  out  mostly  to  be  somewhat  poor  (a).  The  independent 
representations  of  Frommann,  Kostlin,  and  Hilgenfeld  have 
dealt  with  it  too  much  in  the  sense  of  a  dogmatic  or  philo- 
sophical system  (6).  Hitherto  Reuss,  Baur,  and  Scholten  have 
justified  its  peculiarity,  although  they  have  in  principle 
mistaken  essential  sides  of  it  (c).     Only  on  the  ground  of  a 
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thoroughgoing  analysis  of  the  Johannean  fundamental  ideas, 
and  a  juster  appreciation  of  the  Old  Testament  elements  of  its 
theology,  as  also  along  with  a  consideration  of  its  relation  to 
the  living  doctrines  of  his  Master  in  the  memory  of  the 
apostle,  can  it  be  set  forth  on  all  sides  (d). 

(a)  Even  for  the  representation  of  the  Johannean  doctrinal 
system,  the  discussion  by  Neander  in  particular  (comp.  ii.  pp. 
874-914  [E.  T.  ii.  1-58])  is  to  be  put  below  the  older 
works  (comp.  Bauer  in  his  hiblischen  Hieologie,  Bd.  ii. ;  E. 
Schmid,  Diss.  II.  de  theologia  Joannis  Ap.,  Jena  1801). 
Neander  has  many  deep  glimpses  into  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Johannean  theology,  but  these  are  set  forth  neither  fully  nor 
with  complete  proof.  His  main  effort  is  directed  towards  a 
harmonizing  comparison  of  the  Johannean  with  the  Pauline 
doctrinal  system,  as  also  towards  a  clear  exhibition  of  his 
relation  to  some  dogmatic  fundamental  doctrines,  by  which 
the  representation  of  the  Johannean  theology  in  its  special 
connections  is  prejudiced.  Schmid  has  made  the  attempt, 
quite  unjustifiable,  according  to  §  140,  c,  to  set  forth  John's 
doctrines,  excluding  Christ's  speeches  in  the  Gospel,  and 
therefore  to  keep  only  quite  a  poor  imitation  (ii.  pp.  359—396) ; 
van  Oosterzee  has  also  lately  followed  him  (§  45).  The 
representation  of  Messner  has  turned  out  to  be  (pp.  323-360) 
much  richer,  because  he  does  not  altogether  at  least  exclude 
these  speeches  (comp.  p.  320).  Without  doubt  Lechler  has 
made  use  of  them  as  sources  for  the  doctrinal  system  of  John 
(comp.  p.  206),  which,  after  a  discussion  on  the  doctrine  of 
God,  of  the  world,  and  of  the  prince  of  the  world,  he  has 
comprehended  in  the  sentence,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
in  whom  is  life  (p.  207  f).  But  the  peculiar  Johannean 
fundamental  ideas  are  disproportionably  less  thorough  in  their 
discussion  than  by  Messner.  Finally,  Lutterbeck,  who  has 
excellently  established  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  speeches  (il 
p.  254  f.),  has  dealt  with  the  Johannean  doctrine  altogether 
according  to  the  scheme  of  the  dogmatic  system  (ii  pp.  252- 
299),  by  which  its  special  type  must  necessarily  be  rubbed  out. 

(6)  Frommann  gave  the  first  comprehensive  representation 
of  the  Johannean  theology  in  his  johanneischen  Lehrbegriff 
(Leipsic  1839).  Although  he  excluded  Christ's  speeches  in 
the  Gospel  from  being  special  sources,  he  yet  found  himself 

VOL.  IL  X 
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compelled  even  to  draw  them  in  again  for  explanation  and 
filling  up.  From  his  thoroughly  misleading  presupposition  of 
the  Johannean  Gnosis  (comp.  §  141,  h),  that  the  apostle  had 
risen  to  a  freer  speculation  as  to  the  grounds  and  nature  of 
Christianity  (p.  84),  there  is  spun  out  of  it  a  finely  articulated 
system  of  speculative  dogmatics,  which  seeks  in  him  the 
solution  of  the  deepest  problems  {e.g.  as  to  the  relation  of  God 
and  the  world,  of  freedom  and  necessity,  pp.  137,  242),  and 
attributes  to  him  the  sharpest  distinctions  (comp.  e.g.  pp.  210, 
259,  2&&),  and  the  most  abstract  definitions  (comp.  e.g.  p. 
166).  Naturally  the  Johannean  type  of  doctrine  is  thereby 
separated  entirely  from  its  historical  foundations ;  it  is  torn 
away  from  its  connection  with  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
Jewish  consciousness  (comp.  e.g.  pp.  288,  308,  329),  and  it 
comes  necessarily  to  be  but  a  spiritualistic  shadow  of  the 
apostle's  doctrine.  In  the  comparisons  of  the  Johannean 
with  the  other  doctrinal  systems  much  is  sought  for  and 
sharply  conceived,  while  the  kernel  of  the  Johannean  pecu- 
liarity is  not  touched.  The  representation  runs  away  on  the 
lines  of  a  tendency,  which,  with  its  abstract  reasons  for  its 
sections,  draws  the  apostle's  doctrinal  system  d,  priori  into  a 
false  light.  The  representation  of  K.  E.  Kostlin  {der  Lehr- 
iegriff  des  EvaTigeliums  u.  der  Brief e  Johannis,  Berlin  1843) 
is  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Tubingen  school,  which  puts  in 
the  forefront  as  its  central  idea,  that  Christianity  is  the 
absolute  religion,  and  that  in  contrast  to  Judaism  and 
heathenism,  and  asserts  that  the  apostle's  dogmatics  is  at  the 
same  time  throughout  both  apologetical  and  polemical  (p.  40  f.). 
But  the  absolute  religion  is  Christianity  as  a  religion  of  the 
Gnosis,  which  to  the  evangelist  is  one  with  faith  (p.  66  f.). 
Kostlin  admits,  to  be  sure,  that  the  author  does  not  philosophize ; 
but  all  his  conclusions  in  the  form  of  direct  knowledge,  con- 
templation, he  draws  from  his  experience  (p.  82),  but  only 
because  systematic  reflection  on  the  dogma,  and  therewith 
intelligent  activity,  are  thereby  completed  and  brought  to  a 
firm  result  (p.  160).  There  is  thus,  then,  here  a  doctrine  of 
God  imposed  on  His  nature  and  His  trinity  in  unity,  which 
draws  into  the  Johannean  theology  philosophical  results 
altogether  foreign  to  it.  From  similar  presuppositions 
Schwegler  in  his  nachapostolischen  Zeitalter  has   characterized 
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the  religious  philosophical  standpoint  of  the  Gospel  (il  pp. 
^ 5  8- 371).  Hilgenfeld  has  also  tried  to  class  the  Johannean 
system  of  doctrine  in  the  development  of  the  Gnosis,  and  he 
has  therefore  drawn  from  the  Gospel  a  complete  gnostic  system 
occupying  a  middle  place  between  Valentin  and  Marcion — a 
system  with  a  fully  pronounced  dualism  and  anti-Judaism 
(comp.  das  Evangelium  u.  die  Briefe  Johannis,  nach  ihrem 
Lehrbegriff  dargestelU, 'H.dWQ  1849;  Zeitschrift  f.  Wiss.  Theol. 
1863,  1,  2)} 

(c)  The  general  characterization  of  the  Johannean  theology 
by  Eeuss  (ii.  pp.  369-600  [E.  T.  ii.  331-543])  contains 
excellent  suggestions  as  to  its  specific  peculiarity.  The 
arrangement  of  the  representation  of  it,  according  to  the 
leading  ideas  of  a  union  of  John  iii.  16  and  1  John  iv.  9,  is  a 
suggestive  fancy,  which  cannot  be  carried  through  at  least  on 
his  understanding  of  the  Johannean  doctrine.  But  the 
fundamental  error  of  it  consists,  on  the  one  hand,  in  this,  that 
Eeuss  along  with  the  historical  assumes  some  speculative 
premises,  which  are  to  form  the  basis  of  the  mystical  con- 
templation of  John ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  this,  that  he 
understands  the  special  Johannean  doctrinal  elements  as  much 
too  modern  and  spiritualistic,  and  thereby  puts  it  in  sharp 
opposition  to  everything  that  is  of  the  Old  Testament  or  of 
Judaism.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  has  at  one  time  to  assume 
that  the  author  becomes  entangled  in  contradictions  to  his 
speculative  premises,  and  at  another,  that  for  practical  use  he 
appropriates  popular  ideas  beyond  which  he  has  strictly  gone. 
In  this  way,  naturally,  it  is  not  possible  to  come  to  any 
uniform  conception  of  the  Johannean  doctrinal  peculiarities. 
Baur,  in  his  Biblical  Theology  (pp.  351-407),  represents  the 
Johannean  doctrinal  system  drawn  from  the  Fourth  Gospel 
simply  as  the  highest  stage  and  the  most  perfect  form  of  the 
New  Testament  doctrinal  type,  a  stage  which  presupposes  all 
the  others,  includes  them  all  in  itself,  and  concludes  them, 
which  in  like  manner  rises  above  Judaism  and  Paulinism 
(p.  401).     Starting  with  the  Logos-idea  in  the  Prologue,  taking 

*  Of  the  smaller  representations,  comp.  Holm,  Versuch  einer  kurtzen  Dar- 
steUung  der  Lehre  des  Apostds  Johannes,  Liineburg  1832 ;  Simson,  summa 
theologiae  Johanneae,  Konigsberg  1839 ;  Niese,  die  Qnindgedanken  des  johanr 
neiscken  Evangeliums,  Naumborg  1850. 
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up  the  most  important  leading  doctrines,  he  has  discussed 
them  to  their  natural  results,  and  given  many  a  deep  glimpse 
into  the  peculiarity  of  the  Johannean  theology.  But  the 
Jewish-Christian  element  in  it  does  not  get  justice  done  to  it 
by  him,  and  the  supposition  of  an  approach  to  Gnosticism, 
in  which,  however,  he  is  far  from  going  the  length  Hilgenfeld 
does,  often  misleads  him,  or  makes  him  contented  with 
inexplicit  or  contradictory  results.  The  representation  of  J. 
H.  Scholten  (das  Evangelium  nach  Joliannes,  ubersetzt  von 
H.  Zaw^',  Berlin  1867;  comp.  chap.  iii.  pp.  77-181)  connects 
an  interpretation  agreeing  in  the  main  with  Reuss,  only,  in 
contrast  to  him,  the  relation  to  Old  Testament  religion  is  more 
correctly  appreciated,  with  an  approach  to  the  dualistic  con- 
ception of  Hilgenfeld,  whose  external  hardness,  however,  is 
rubbed  off,  and  it  contains  in  clear  representation  much  that 
is  excellent  along  with  gross  blunders.  Immer  finds  the 
main  thought  of  the  Gospel  in  the  sentence,  "  Jesus,  the  Son 
of  God,  the  light  and  life  of  the  world,"  under  which  he 
appends  by  a  strange  selection  and  series  the  pretended 
secondary  ideas  of  the  Gospel  (among  which  is  the  idea  of 
faith !),  and  that  of  the  Epistle  in  the  sentence,  "  fellowship 
with  God ; "  but  he  never  comes  to  tangible  and  precise  results 
as  to  the  relation  of  the  author  to  Judaism  or  to  the  other 
decisive  questions  (pp.  502-548). 

(d)  In  my  writing  der  johanneische  Lehrhegriff,  in  seinen 
Grundzilgen  untersucht,  Berlin  1862,  I  have  tried  to  forward 
the  understanding  of  Johannean  theology  in  three  directions. 
It  appeared  to  me,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  clearer  determina- 
tion of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  John  (§  141,  c)  was 
necessary.^  Then,  in  the  former  representations,  justice  had 
never  been  done  to  the  Old  Testament  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Johannean  theology,  —  principles  which  are  to  be 
necessarily  presupposed  in  any  tracing  back  of  it  to  the 
apostle  (§   141,  a).     Just  so,  the  indication   of  the   special 

*  By  appealing  to  the  mystical  or  intuitive  character  of  John's  method  of 
thought,  it  has  heen  thought  justifiable  in  many  ways  to  deny  any  exactness  to 
these  ideas,  to  regard  them  as  in  a  nebulous  twilight,  or  to  give  to  them  a  width 
which  left  room  for  uniting  or  mixing  the  most  heterogeneous.  But  just  as 
intuitive  forms  of  contemplation,  they  will  have  a  plasticity  which  can  be  fixed 
by  no  logical  definition,  but  by  reference  to  the  living  significance  they  had  for 
the  apostle. 
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intermingling  of  these,  with  what  expresses  the  individual 
Johannean  conception  of  the  salvation  given  in  Christianity, 
must  be  the  key  for  many  a  mystery  in  our  system  of 
doctrine.  Finally,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  required,  in  the 
sense  of  §  140,  d,  to  separate  that  which  John  gives  from 
memory  as  his  Master's  self -testimony,  from  what  he  has 
therefrom  doctrinally  developed.  It  is  enough  now  to  sum 
up  in  one  connected  and  complete  image  what  was  there 
secured  by  separate  investigations.  That  is,  starting,  accord- 
ing to  §  141,  h,  from  the  Christology  (chap,  i),  to  set  forth  by 
natural  order  the  salvation  in  Christ  (chap,  ii.),  the  conditions 
of  its  appropriation  (chap,  iii.),  its  historical  realization 
(chap,  iv.),  and  its  consummation  (chap,  v.).' 


CHAPTEE    I. 

THE    CHRISTOLOGY. 

§  143.  The  Sending  of  the  Only-begotten  Son. 

Jesus  has  been  sent  as  the  only -begotten  Son  of  the 
Father,  and  on  this  peculiar  relation  to  the  Father  He 
grounds  His  claim  for  the  Messianic  character  of  His 
mission  (a).  As  the  Son  of  His  love,  the  execution  of  the 
specifically  Messianic  works  of  God  is  entrusted  to  Him,  and 
of  these  works  His  miracles  are  but  signs  (&).  By  them  it  is 
shown  that  the  Father  is  in  the  Son,  and  works  in  Him  as 

'  For  the  fuller  establishment  and  exposition  with  diiferent  conceptions,  I 
refer  once  for  all  to  my  book  mentioned  above.  Yet  I  hope  that  many  an 
individual  point  which  was  there  brought  forward,  will  find  in  the  complete 
representation  of  the  whole  Johannean  system  of  doctrine,  and  in  its  comparison 
with  other  types  of  doctrine,  a  deeper  establishment,  and  will  acquire  a  more 
conclusive  evidence.  The  simple  numbers  of  passages  quoted  in  the  following 
pages  refer  throughout  to  the  Gospel  of  John  ;  the  Epistles  are  designated  by 
I.  II.  III.  ;  of  individual  helpful  works,  comp.  also  Grimm,  de  joanneae  chria- 
tologiae  indole  paulinae  comparata.  Lips.  1833;  Schulze,  Vom  Menschensohnu. 
vom  Logos,  Gotha  1867  ;  Nosgen,  Christus,  der  Menschen-  und  Gottessohn,  Gotha 
1869 ;  Weizsacker,  in  den  Jahrb.  filr  deulsche  Theologie,  1857,  1,  1862,  4 ; 
Luthardt,  l^y«»  red  Bttii  und  trtfTts  in  ihrem  gegenseitigen  Verhdltniss  nach  der 
Jkirstellung  des  joh.  Evang.  {Stud.  u.  Krit.  1852,  2) ;  Huther,  die  BedetUung 
der  Begrije  ?»»i  und  ^imvui  in  den  joh.  Schri/ten  {Jahrb.  f.  d.  Th.  1871,  1) ; 
Zahn,  de  notione  peccati,  qyiam  Johannes  in  prima  ep.  docet,  Halis  S.  1872. 
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the  perfect  organ  of  His  working  on  earth,  as  the  Son  abides 
in  the  Father  in  the  continual  obedience  of  love  (c).  From 
both  is  exhibited  the  unity  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  in 
virtue  of  which  the  Son  is  the  highest  revelation  of  the 
Father  {d).  '  "•■'"" 

(a)  The  self-testimony  of  Jesus  with  John,  which,  naturally 
in  the  form  in  which  it  lives  in  the  momory  of  the  evangelist, 
forms  the  basis  of  his  idea  of  the  person  of  Christ,  arises,  quite 
as  the  synoptical  (§  13,  c)  idea,  from  the  fact  that  He  has 
been  sent  by  God  (xvii.  3  ;  comp.  v.  38,  vi.  29).  This  fact 
is  the  most  important  object  of  Christian  faith  and  knowledge 
(xvii.  8,  21,  23,  25).  But  in  everything  which  Jesus  says 
on  the  point,  it  is  ever  again  implied  that  in  the  truest  and 
completest  sense  He  has  been  sent  out  by  God,  that  He  fulfils 
all  the  duties,  and  can  claim  all  the  rights,  of  one  so  sent.^ 
He,  no  doubt,  seems  to  class  Himself  only  among  the  prophets 
(iv.  44  ;  comp.  Mark  vi.  4);  but  the  times  of  the  prophets  are 
gone  past  (v.  37;  comp.  Matt.  xi.  13),  the  last  of  those 
messengers  of  God  (comp.  i.  6,  33,  iii.  28)  Jesus  had  acknow- 
ledged as  His  forerunner  (v.  33  —  35);  and  therefore  His 
expressions  about  the  divine  sending  can  be  understood 
only  of  Him  who  was  sent  of  God  /car  e^O'^^v,  i.e.  of  the 
Messiah.'^  His  relation  to  God's  other  messengers  is  expressly 
characterized  in  this  way,  that  the  Father  hath  consecrated 

^  He  has  not  assumed  this  calling  of  His  own  will  (vii.  28,  viii.  42),  but  He 
has  really  come  in  the  name,  i.e.  with  tlie  commission  of  God  (v.  43).  As  His 
messenger,  God  has  commissioned  Him  with  what  He  is  to  say  (xii.  49),  and 
Jesus  speaks  only  what  He  gave  Him  (ver.  60  ;  comp.  viii.  16,  26,  40).  And 
hence  His  words  are  the  words  of  Him  who  sent  Him  (xiv.  24,  vii.  16),  they 
are  the  words  of  God  (xvii.  8,  14,  viii.  47  ;  comp.  iii.  34)  simply,  as  He  had 
Himself  ever  characterized  them,  according  to  §  18,  c.  Just  as  little  as  His 
words  are  of  Himself  (xii.  49),  as  little  are  His  works  of  Himself  (v.  30) ;  it  is 
the  purpose  of  His  life  to  do  the  will  of  God  (vi.  38,  iv.  34),  and  to  finish  the 
work  which  He,  who  sent  Him,  gave  Him  to  do  (ix.  4).  For  this  the  Fathei"' 
helps  Him  (viii.  29  ;  comp.  iii.  2),  and  authenticates  Him  as  His  messenger  by 
works  which,  without  His  help,  none  can  do  (ix.  16,  32,  33,  xi.  42).  As  sent 
of  God,  He  seeks  unsellishly  the  honour  of  Him  who  sent  Him  (viii.  50,  vii.  18)  ;■ 
but  it  is  impUcd  in  the  nature  of  this  representative  relation,  that  He  who  sent 
wishes  to  be  Himself  seen  in  the  Messenger  (xii.  44,  45,  v.  24),  and  that  the 
former  is  received  in  the  latter  (xiii.  20  ;  comp.  Matt.  x.  40). 

*  As  such  He  is  indirectly  designated  throughout  wherever  He  speaks  of  the 
Father,  who  has  sent  Him  (v,  23,  36,  37,  vi.  44,  viii.  16,  xii.  49,  xiv.  24),  which' 
Is  here  all  the  more  significant  as  He  calls  God  the  Father  of  the  discii-les  only 
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Him  and  sent  Him  (x.  36).  He  is  therefore  the  Son  sent  by 
God  (comp.  Matt.  xxi.  37),  and  this,  to  be  sure,  in  a  special 
sense  (iii.  16,  18:  6  fiovoyevijf;),  which  appeared  to  His 
Jewish  opponents  to  involve  blasphemy  worthy  of  death' 
(x.  36,  xix.  7).  But  although  these  found  in  the  assumption 
of  the  name  of  Son,  that  He  was  making  Himself  equal 
with  God  (v.  18,  x.  33),  yet  by  this  Jesus  designates  no 
metaphysical  relation  of  being,  as  Immer,  p.  509,  on  the  other 
hand  asserts,  but,  as  §  17,  h,  a  special  relationship  of  love. 
The  Father  loves  the  Son  (v.  20,  xvii.  23,  26  ;  comp.  iii.  35), 
and  it  is  clear,  iii.  16,  from  the  context  that  the  designation 
of  Him  as  the  Only-begotten  is  given  but  for  this  purpose,  to 
express  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice  which  it  cost  the  Father 
to  give  Him  up  (§  77,  c),  and  therefore  to  characterize  Him 
as  the  chosen  Son  of  His  love  in  the  highest  sense. 

(b)  Because  Jesus  is  the  object  of  the  divine  love,  the 
Father  has  entrusted  the  Son,  as  §  17,  c,  with  full  Messianic 
authority  (xvii.  2,  xiii.  3  ;  comp.  iii.  35),  i.e.  He  has  given 
Him  God's  great  work  to  perform  (xvii.  4),  the  work  which 
God  has  promised  to  do  in  Messianic  times,  and  has,  as  it 
were,  reserved  for  Himself  as  His  prerogative.^  To  this 
belongs  the  specifically  Messianic  works  of  the  raising  of  the 
dead,  and  of  judgment  (v.  21,  22),  as  also  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  promised  for  Messianic  times  (xv.  26,  xvi   7 ;  comp. 

once,  and  does  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  distinguish  His  relation  to  Himself  from 
His  relation  to  them  (xx.  17).  But  even  in  John  He  directly  declares  Himself 
to  be  the  Messiah  only  in  special  circumstances  (iv.  25,  26),  or  to  be  the  Son  of 
God  (ix.  37  ;  comp.  ver.  35)  in  the  sense  in  which  then  i  vUs  r»u  ei««J  was  a  current 
name  of  honour  for  the  Messiah  (i.  34,  50,  xi.  27  ;  comp.  §  17,  h). 

'  It  is  involved  in  the  nature  of  one's  being  sent  of  God,  that  He  does  the 
works  of  Him  who  sent  Him  (footnote  1)  ;  but  even  on  that  account  is  the  Son 
the  sent  of  God  xar  iZ»x*i',  because  it  is  involved  in  the  nature  of  the  relation 
of  Son,  that  He  finishes  not  this  or  that  work  entrusted  to  Him,  but  the  works 
of  God  *«t'  11^x^*1  »•«•  those  by  which  Grod  Himself  has  reserved  for  Himself  to 
bring  about  the  promised  consummation.  It  is  in  pai"ticular  the  idea  of 
essential  moral  likeness,  which,  according  to  §  21,  c,  footnote  1,  is  implied  in 
the  name  of  Son,  and  which  here,  according  to  v.  17,  makes  all  the  works  of  the 
Son  to  be  after  the  example  of  the  Father's  works ;  and  this  idea  is  here 
dcA'eloped  so  far,  that  the  Son  can  do  nothing  without  the  Father's  example 
(vv.  19,  30),  but  that  the  Father,  on  account  of  His  love  to  the  Son,  a  love 
which  can  withhold  notliing  from  Him  (ver.  20),  shows  Him  all  tilings  which 
He  Himself  does,  and  therefore  entrusts  to  Him  the  execution  of  His  highest 
works. 
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i.  33).  That  God  has  entrusted  Jesus  with  these  works,  the 
lifegiving  and  judicial  activity,  which  He  even  now  exercises 
(v.  24—27),  shows,  inasmuch  as  it  is  but  the  type  and  prelude 
of  those  works  which  He  will  execute  one  day  in  bringing 
about  the  final  consummation  (vv.  28,  29);  and  the  trans- 
ference to  Him  of  these  divine  works  can  have  but  this 
object,  to  bring  to  Him  divine  honour  (ver.  23).^  These 
spiritual  works  of  Jesus  are,  to  be  sure,  of  a  kind  as  can  be 
acknowledged  as  such  only  by  believers.  And  hence  God 
has  given  Him  great  miracles  to  perform,  which  testify  that 
the  Father  has  sent  Jesus  (v.  36),  that  therefore  He  is  not  a 
messenger  of  God  among  others,  but  the  Son  sent  by  God,  and 
has  honoured  Him  thus  before  all  the  world  (viii.  54),  it  being 
presupposed  that  they  are  acknowledged  as  a-Tj/xeia  (vi.  26).* 
Even  in  the  oldest  tradition  they  appear  as  signs  of  the 
Messianic  time,  inasmuch  as  that  time  dawns  with  such 
bodily  blessings,  which  brings  to  Israel  the  full  salvation  even 
in  the  earthly  life  (§  13,  c).  But  here  they  are  more 
profoundly  conceived  of  as  emblems,  which  set  forth,  in  the 
earthly  and  the  bodily,  the  invisible  spiritual  works  of  God 
(ix.  3),  which  have  been  given  to  Jesus  to  perform  in  His 
Messianic  calling  (ver.  4).^ 

*  By  this  is  He  shown  to  be  not  only  the  representative  messenger  (footnote  1), 
but  also  the  Son  in  the  special  sense,  who  has  been  exalted  to  a  power  and  a 
dignity  equal  to  God ;  and  the  Father  regards  His  own  honour  as  sufiFering,  if 
the  honour  allotted  to  Him  is  not  also  given  to  the  Son  (v.  23),  an  honour  which 
the  Messiah  also,  glorified  by  the  resurrection,  willingly  accepts  (xx.  28).  If 
Beyschlag,  p.  87,  again  asserts,  that  in  the  context  of  the  passage,  v.  23,  it  is  not 
indeed  so  high  an  honour,  but  only  as  recti  an  honour,  which  is  implied,  see  on 
the  other  hand  my  joh.  Lehrb.  p.  218. 

'  Miracles,  even  the  most  unheard  of,  can,  to  be  sure,  in  themselves  but 
authenticate  in  general  a  divine  mission,  being  proof  of  divine  help  (note  a, 
footnote  1),  and  thus  the  question  ever  remains,  whether  they  are  of  the  right 
kind  (vL  80),  or  great  enough  (viL  31)  to  prove  that  this  mission  is  Messianic. 
Hence  Jesus  here  rejects  the  unbelief  which  seeks  for  miracles,  which  is  simply 
concerned  about  ever  greater  external  miracles  (ii.  18,  vi.  30),  and  blames  the 
faith  which  requires  only  concrete  miracles  (iv.  48,  xx.  29  ;  comp.  ii.  24). 
The  evangelist,  however,  steadily  calls  them  ftifnTa,  in  reference  to  their  special 
significance  (ii.  11,  23,  iv.  54,  vi.  2,  14,  x.  41,  xii.  37,  xx.  30). 

•  In  the  distribution  of  bread  the  Father  confirms  the  Son  as  He  who  gives 
with  the  imperishable  bread  the  true  life  (vi.  27) ;  in  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus, 
as  He  who  brings  the  resurrection  and  the  life  (xi.  25) ;  in  the  healing  of  the 
blind,  as  He  who  enlightens  man  for  seeing  spiritually  (ix.  5,  39).  In  thio 
sense  Jesus  says  that  these  works  testify  of  Him  (x.  25),  and  He  points  to  them 
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(c)  If  Jesus'  works,  as  to  their  contents,  show  that  He  is 
the  Son,  then  one  learns,  from  the  way  by  which  they  are 
done,  to  acknowledge  more  exactly  at  the  same  time  the 
specific  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father.  Here  too,  that  is 
to  say,  as  in  §  18,  &,  Jesus  does  these  works  not  by  His  own 
will  and  power.  God  has  Himself  given  to  Him  to  execute 
them  (v.  36),  God's  glory  is  seen  in  them  (xi.  40  ;  comp. 
ver.  4) ;  for  God  does  them  Himself,  inasmuch  as  He  abides 
continually  in  Him  (xiv.  10:6  irarrip  iv  ifjcol  fjuiveov  iroiel  rh. 
epya  avTo^i),  the  actual  centre  of  His  life  and  of  His  works 
(comp.  xvii.  23  :  aif  iv  e/Moi).  This  is,  too,  the  first  thing,  x.  38, 
to  be  recognised  from  His  works.  But  in  this  is  realized  what 
was  promised  for  Messianic  times.  Jehovah  is  Himself  come  to 
His  people  (Luke  i.  17,  76).  He  no  longer  speaks  or  works 
incidentally  by  means  of  His  messengers ;  He  has  found  a 
perfect  organ,  in  whom  He  can  continually  abide  and  work, 
to  whom  therefore  He  gives  to  do  everything  (v.  20 ;  comp. 
footnote  3),  whom  He  has  made  to  be  the  exclusive  and 
abiding  organ  for  His  final  saving  work,  so  that  He  hands 
over  to  Him  everything  (xiii  3  ;  comp.  Matt.  xi.  2  7),  and 
retains  nothing  any  more  to  be  His  own  exclusive  possession 
(xvi.  1 5 :  irdina  oaa  e^ei  6  irarrjp  efid  kariv).  But  it  can 
only  be  involved  in  this,  that  the  Father,  as  the  heart- searcher, 
has  acknowledged  in  Him  the  organ  perfectly  suited  for  this 
end  (x.  15  ;  comp.  Matt,  xi  27,  and  therewith  §  17,  a,  foot- 
note 1).  As  it  is  involved  in  the  essence  of  Sonship  in 
general  that  the  Father  loves  Him  (viii.  42  ;  comp.  xv.  23), 
so  He  loves  the  Father,  and  shows  it,  in  that  He  hopes  in 
childlike  trust  on  His  abiding  help  (xvi.  32),  and  in  childlike 
obedience  fulfils  all  His  commands  (xiv.  31  ;  comp.  iv.  34, 
viii.  29,  46,  55,  xv.  10).  It  is  peculiar  to  this  perfect  love 
that  nothing  is  called  its  own  in  any  exclusive  sense  (xvii.  1 0  : 
TcL  ifjbd  Trdvra  ad  eariv),  and  hence  the  Father  can  give  to 
Him  everything,  which  is  His  own  {koI  ra  ad  efid),  because 

(x.  37,  38,  xiv.  11),  as  to  the  evidence  that  the  Father  has  borne  witness  for 
Him  (viii  18).  For  these  works,  which  none  other  had  done,  rendered  tliem 
inexcusable  (xv.  24),  if  they  did  not  acknowledge  that  the  Father  had  sent 
Him  (ver.  21).  Whoever  was  not  in  a  position  to  acknowledge  Him,  in  His 
highest  spiritual  activity  (v.  24-27),  as  the  Son  entrusted  with  Gotl's  Messianic 
works,  these  suggestive  symbols  ought  at  least  to  be  guides  to  enable  them  to 
understand  the  significance  of  His  appearance. 
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the  Son  yet  receives  all  as  a  gift  from  Him  (ver.  7)/  Nay, 
that  love  is  nothing  else  than  that  perfect  personal  dependence,  i 
by  which  one's  whole  being  is  rooted  in  another ;  and  because 
the  Son  is  in  this  sense  in  the  Father,  so  can  the  Father  be 
in  the  Son  (x,  38,  xvii.  21),  the  one  is  the  condition  of  the 
other  (xiv.  10,  11).  For  He  will  not  be  thought  of  as  self- 
less organ.  As  the  Father  has  life  in  Himself,  so  has  He 
given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  Himself  (v.  26).  It  is  implied 
in  this,  to  be  sure,  that  the  life  of  the  Son,  even  objectively, 
is  rooted  in  the  Father ;  but  only  in  so  far  as  the  Son  willingly 
and  constantly  acknowledges  this,  is  the  being  in  Him  the 
expression  for  the  fullest  personal  dependence  on  Him.^ 

(d)  This  mutual  relationship  between  the  Father  and  the 
Son  constitutes  what  Jesus  calls  their  oneness,  since  without 
more  ado,  xvii.  21,  22,  it  is  exchanged  with  ev  elvai,  and  both 
are  similarly  put  parallel  with  the  ev  elvav  of  believers.  What 
Jesus  says,  x.  38,  of  this  mutual  relationship  is,  from  the 
connection,  but  an  exposition  of,  and  an  apology  for,  the 
declaration :  eyw  koI  6  irar'qp  €v  ecr/xev  (ver.  3  0) ;  and  this 
declaration  is   to   show   how   the  Son,   sent  by   God,  knows 

'  Hence  Jesus,  in  answer  to  His  prayer,  obtains  everything  He  does  from  God 
(xi.  22,  41),  by  which  He  is  always  sure  of  being  heard  (ver.  42),  because  God 
likewise  certainly  hears  Him,  who  does  His  will,  because  He  cannot  hear  sinners 
(ix.  16,  31),  so  that  His  prayers  always  at  once  pass  over  into  thanksgiving 
(vi.  11,  xi.  41).  Whatever,  then,  the  Father  gives  Him  to  do,  that  He  does  in 
His  name  (x.  25).  And  thus  there  is  here  perfected,  but  in  an  absolute  way, 
what  was  even  involved  in  the  relation  of  a  messenger  (footnote  1).  Because 
the  Son  is  in  the  Father,  He  speaks  nothing  of  Himself  (xiv.  10  ;  comp.  xii.  49), 
and  He  does  nothing  of  Himself  (viii.  28  ;  comp.  x.  32)  ;  it  is  involved  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  relation  of  Son,  that  He  can  do  nothing  of  Himself  (v.  19,  30  ; 
comp.  footnote  3).  This,  however,  is  not  thought  of  as  a  metaphysical  impo- 
tence, but  only  moral,  inasmuch  as  the  love  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  by  which 
His  complete  dependence  rests  on  Him,  leads  Him  to  continual  obedience  to  the 
Father,  and  so  enables  Him  to  be  His  perfect  organ. 

*  The  living  Father  can  send  only  the  living  Son  as  His  organ,  but  the  Son 
80  sent  is  conscious  to  Himself,  now  and  continually,  that  He  lives,  because  the 
Father  wills  that  He  live,  and  gives  to  Him  life  (vi.  57  :  f«  J/a  tm  raripu).  The 
continual  free  joyful  impulse  of  this  consciousness  is  the  abiding  in  Him,  as  the 
connection  with  ver.  56  shows  that  Jesus  wUl  say  of  Himself  what  implies  an 
abiding  in  the  Father,  and  an  abiding  of  the  Father  in  Him.  This  peculiarity 
of  His  life  from  God,  and  in  God,  cannot  liere  be  perfectly  manifested  to  the 
disciples,  when  they  see  Him  put  in  many  ways  under  the  conditions  of  their  own 
earthly  existence.  But  when  He  has  been  delivered  unto  death,  and  they  see  Him 
return  again  living,  then  only  will  they  quite  acknowledge  Him  as  Son,  who  with 
His  life  IB  rooted  in  the  Father  alone,  and  is  in  Him  (xiv.  19,  20). 
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^Jiat  those  wlio  are  made  partakers  of  the  Messianic  salvation 
are  as  safe  in  His  hand  (ver.  28)  as  in  the  ahnighty  hand  of 
the  Father  (ver.  29).  The  Father  is  in  the  Son,  and  keeps 
only  by  means  of  His  hand ;  the  Son  is  in  the  Father,  and 
keeps  only  by  His  power.  The  position  of  the  Son  as  the 
perfect  organ  of  the  Father,  implies  in  itself,  that  any  separate 
working  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  excluded,  that  both  are 
one  in  their  working.  It  is  on  that  account  likewise  bub 
another  expression  for  this  unity ,^  if  it  is  said,  xiv.  9,  that  who- 
ever has  seen  the  Son  has  seen  the  Father,  which  in  ver.  IQ 
is  likewise  referred  back  as  that  unity  to  the  Son's  being  in: 
the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  the  Son.  Because  in  virtue  of 
that  oneness  in  all  His  working,  the  working  of  the  Father  is 
revealed,  therefore  is  the  Father  seen  in  the  Son  as  soon  as 
the  former  is  acknowledged  in  His  specific  relation  to  the 
Father  (ver.  7).  There  is  not  required  any  more  a  theophany 
in  the  Old  Testament  fashion,  as  Philip  desires  (ver.  8) ;  the 
perfect  theophany  is  given  in  the  Son,  the  self-manifestation 
of  God  in  Him  by  whom  He  brings  about  His  highest  pur- 
poses of  salvation.  And  therefore  no  one  acknowledges  the 
Father,  who  hath  sent  Him,  who  has  not  acknowledged  the 
Son  to  be  what  He  is.  His  perfect  revelation  (viii.  19,  xv.  21). 

§  144.   The  Heavenly  Origin  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

Jesus  traces  back  His  special  knowledge  of  God  to  a  seeing 
of  God  in  His  original  existence  with  the  Father,  in  which 
from  eternity,  as  the  object  of  the  divine  love.  He  possessed 
the  divine  glory  (a).  But  He  has  come  down  from  heaven  to 
earth,  because  His  Messianic  calling  required  His  appearing 
upon  the  earth  (&).    As  He  who  was  originally  in  heaven,  Jesus 

*  Thus  neither  are  the  words,  x.  80,  used  of  the  suhstantial  unity  of  both 
(comp.  Kostlin,  p.  93  f. ),  or  of  their  identity  of  nature  (comp.  Baur,  p.  357), 
nor  those  of  xiv.  9  of  their  equality  of  nature  (comp.  Kostlin,  p.  95),  or  of  their 
equality  in  dignity  (comp.  Frommann,  p.  390) ;  but  there  is  nothing  said  in 
either  passage  about  the  original  (trinitarian)  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  ; 
nay,  He  who  appeared  on  the  earth  only  speaks  of  Himself  and  of  His  works. 
In  the  latter  passage  esjiecially  is  it  evident,  that  what  is  true  in  a  certain  sense 
even  of  any  messenger  of  God  (xii.  46  ;  comp.  footnote  1),  must  be  true  in  an 
absolute  sense  of  the  Son  sent  by  God.  He  is  the  highest  revelation  of  the 
Father,  who  hath  sent  Hiiu. 
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is  the  peerless  Son  of  man,  who  even  now  does  not  possess  the 
divine  glory,  but  yet  is  certain  of  constant  divine  miraculous 
help  (c).  In  His  earthly  existence  He  is,  like  every  son  of 
man,  put  under  the  divine  law,  and  looks  up  to  the  Father  as 
His  God,  while  He  feels  Himself  a  stranger  in  no  way  to 
human  joys  and  conflicts  (d). 

(a)  As  the  living  organ  of  the  revelation  of  the  Father, 
Jesus  must  know  Himself  as  such,  and  this  presupposes  that 
He  perfectly  knows  the  Father,  who  is  revealed  in  His  works. 
This  perfect  knowledge  of  God,  which  can  be  compared  only 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  by  the  Father,  because  none 
other  but  He  has  it  (x.  15,  xvii.  25),  Jesus  claims  for  Himself, 
even  in  the  oldest  tradition  (Matt.  xi.  27;  comp.  §  17,  a; 
20,  a);  but  here,  too,  is  the  point  where  the  Johaunean 
self-testimony  of  Jesus  decisively  goes  beyond  that  of  the 
Synoptists.  While  Jesus  sinks  Himself  in  the  origin  of  this 
peerless  knowledge  of  God,  He  is  conscious  that  it  is  to  be 
traced  to  no  point  in  His  earthly  life,  and  to  no  analogy  in 
the  religious  experience  of  other  messengers  of  God.  It  is  a 
particular  fact  of  the  past  to  which  He  points,  which  now 
continues  (ecopaKo)  in  its  workings.  He  describes  it  as  a  seeing 
of  the  Father  unapproachable  to  every  other  (vi.  46,  iii.  11; 
comp.  ver.  32),  which  He  has  had  with  the  Father  Himself 
(viii.  38  ;  comp.  vi.  46,  vii.  29).-^  And  He  points  thereby  to 
a  prehistorical  existence  with  the  Father,  in  which  He  has 
seen  God,  as  the  perfected  hope  one  day  in  the  heavenly  life 
to  see  Him  (§  34,  b).  This  existence  of  His,  which  excludes 
all  becoming,  Jesus  puts  in  opposition  to  the  historical  appear- 
ing of  Abraham  (viii.  58),  and  He  speaks  of  the  glory  which 
He  had  then  with  the  Father  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  a  J  He  hopes  to  receive  it  at  His  exaltation  (xvii,  5).* 


*  Although  the  «!»«/  «•«/>«  <r«J  e»»?  may  in  itself  also  designate  the  divine  send- 
ing (ix.  16,  33),  yet  is  it,  vii.  29,  distinguished  from  it  (comp.  xvii.  8)  ;  and 
vL  46  can  also  only  designate  a  coming  from  an  existence  with  the  Father, 
because  Jesus  alone  lays  claim  to  it.  Because  He  alone,  in  virtue  of  direct 
intuition,  which  presupposes  an  existence  with  the  Father,  possesses  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  God,  He  can  announce  the  heavenly  things,  to  the  knowledge  of 
which  none  can  come  without  Him  (iii.  13).  On  the  other  hand.  He  nowhere 
Kpeaks  of  divine  revelations  or  visions  given  to  Him  here  on  the  earth,  although 
Beyschlag,  p.  96  f.,  undertakes  to  point  out  such. 

*  Thus,  as  certainly  as  the  <rapa  vmurf  refers  to  the  exaltation  to  heavenly 
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This  glory,  which  distinguishes  the  Being  of  God  from  all 
creatures,  the  Son  could  possess  only  in  that  prehistorical 
life,  because  the  Father  has  loved  the  Son  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world  (ver.  24) ;  and  this  love,  involved  in  the 
nature  of  the  paternal  relation,  drew  Him  to  the  Son  from  the 
beginning,  to  share  all  with  Him  (comp.  §  143).  Thus  it  is 
shown  that  Jesus  knew  Himself  from  eternity  to  be  elected 
to  be  the  object  of  the  divine  love. 

(b)  If  the  Son  was  originally  with  the  Father,  then  the 
sending  (iiL  17)  of  Him  is  not  only  the  commissioning  of  an 
earth-born  one  with  a  divine  mission,  but  the  giving  up  of 
the  Son  into  the  relative  distance  from  God  of  an  earthly 
life  (ver.  16  :  eBcoKev).  The  Father,  from  whom  He  is, 
because  He  was  with  Him,  has  sent  Him  (vii  19),  and  so  is 
He  come  (into  the  earthly  world)  (viii.  42  :  rJKco),  although 
He  was  not  €k  twv  Kara)  but  €k  twv  avco  (ver.  23),  which, 
according  to  the  connection  with  w.  21,  22,  can  but  desig- 
nate His  origin  from  the  heavenly  world,  to  which  He  returns 
again  at  His  departure  (comp.  iiL  31 :  6  dvadev  =  6  ix  rov 
ovpavov  ipxofievo<}).  To  this  heavenly  origin  He  points  back, 
when  His  coming  into  the  world,  i.e.  His  historical  appear- 
ance (ill   19,  ix.  39,  xii.  46;  comp.  L   9),  is  preceded  by^ 

life,  in  which  He  is  to  receive  this  So|a,  so  certainly  does  the  trapd  v»i  speak  of  a 
pretemporal  heavenly  existence  with  the  Father,  in  which  He  really  already 
possessed  it.  If  Beyschlag,  p.  87  f.,  refers  this  passage  again  to  the  glory  ideally 
suitable  for  Jesus,  i.e.  appointed  for  Him  in  the  divine  purposes,  then  has 
Scholten,  p.  96,  even  in  this  explanation  acknowledged  the  iritfi  roi  and  the  tix'* 
as  containing  proof  for  the  pre-existence  ;  and  likewise  the  passage  viii.  58  itself 
is  an  explanation  of  the  Messianic  destination  of  Jesus  approaching  that  of 
Beyschlag,  But  the  «</bi  in  it  excludes  every  reference  to  a  pre-existence  in  the 
divine  purpose  (yet  comp.  Beyschlag,  p.  86) ;  and  in  answer  to  the  objection  of 
the  Jews  (ver.  57),  it  claims  for  the  historical  person  Jesus  a  prehistorical  pre- 
existence  without  any  beginning,  and  so  even  the  unbelieving  Jews  rightly 
grounded  on  it  a  complaint  of  blasphemy  worthy  of  death  (ver.  59).  A  word  of 
the  Baptist,  also,  John  has  already  understood  in  the  sense  that  it  speaks  of  this 
prehistorical  existence  of  Jesus  (i.  15,  30  :  vrfuri;  /*«»  «)»). 

'  Scholten  (pp.  102,  103)  mistakes  the  significance  of  this  expression,  in  that 
he  refers  it  to  His  heavenly  origin,  and  finds  himself  thereby  compelled  to 
explain  the  preceding  ytyinnftai  (xviii.  37),  in  contradiction  to  the  entirely 
synonymous  ytnntHicu  us  t«  xiricn  (xvi.  21),  of  a  being  bom  spiritually  of  God. 
That  the  analogous  u*»vri\XM  us  «••»  xivfin  (xvii.  18)  is  characterized  by  the 
parallel  sending  out  of  the  disciples  as  a  mission  to  the  world  entrusted  to  Him, 
he  admits,  p.  101 ;  but  then  x.  36  must  also  be  so  understood,  where,  likewise, 
the  sending  of  other  messengers  of  Crod  stands  parallel ;  and  if,  iii.  17,  the  sending 
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Jlis  going  out  irapa  rov  Geov  (xvi.  27,  28;  comp.  xvii.  8  = 
aTTo  &€ov :  xiii.  3,  xvi.  3  0),  or  the  synonymous  expression,  e* 
ToO  irarpofi  (xvi.  28  ;  comp.  viii.  42),  which  Scholten,  p.  101, 
erroneously  refers  to  the  divine  yivv7](TL<{.'^  But  in  the  same 
obedience,  in  which  Jesus  on  earth  showed  the  love  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father  (§  143,  c),  did  the  Sou,  beloved  from 
eternity,  come  down  from  heaven  to  fulfil  the  will  of  Him 
who  sent  Him  (vi.  38),  and  this  will  of  God  was  directed  to 
the  Messianic  blessing  of  men,  a  blessing  which  finds  its  con- 
summation in  the  resurrection  (vv.  39,  40),  as  also  in  the 
execution  of  the  Messianic  judgment,  which  the  Father  has 
committed  to  the  Son  (v.  22,  29),  just  because  He  is  the  Son 
of  man  (ver.  27).  For  the  discharge  of  these  tasks  was 
conditioned  by  His  earthly  human  appearance.*      rui    9- 

(c)  Even  in  John,  Jesus  very  frequently  designates  Him- 
self as  the  Son  of  man  (6  v/o?  rov  dvdpooTrov).     There  can 

of  the  Son  into  the  world  presupposes  the  giving  of  Him  (ver.  16)  as,  vi.  38, 
the  xarafiainiv  i*o  rau  ovpayau  (comp.  vii.  29),  then  that  is  involved  in  the 
peculiarity  of  this  messenger  of  God,  but  it  does  not  give  occasion  for  any  othei 
interpretation  of  this  formula. 

*  Any  possibility  to  refer  this  otherwise  than  to  a  going  out  from  the  heavenly 
existence  with  the  Father,  is  excluded  by  this,  that  to  it,  xvi.  28,  is  opposed 
the  leaving  of  the  world,  and  the  going  home  to  the  Father  (xiv.  12,  28, 
xvii.  11,  13  ;  comp.  vii.  33,  xvi.  5,  10  ;  comp.  xiii.  1,  3),  which  doubtless  must 
be  understood  of  His  exaltation  to  heaven  (comp.  xii.  23  :  v^oZrlai  ix  rris  yns, 
xiv.  2).  "Without  taking  up  these  decisive  examples,  Beyschlag,  appealing 
to  the  figurative  character  of  these  expressions,  would  find  the  supernatural 
birth  of  Jesus  indicated  by  them  (pp.  79-82)  ;  and  he  presses  the  uv  iv  rf 
eiifavf  in  iii.  13,  in  order  to  find  an  uninterrupted  fellowship  with  God 
(p.  99  f.  ;  comp.  Schenkel,  p.  376).  As  that  coming  of  His  into  the  world  is 
designated,  in  a  plastic,  Biblical  way,  as  a  coming  down  from  heaven  in  which 
He  was  (comp.  vi.  33-58),  so  this  return  thither  (xx.  17)  is  spoken  of  as  a  going 
up  to  the  Father,  and,  vi.  62,  Jesus  says  of  it  expressly,  that  He  goes  up  thither, 
where  He  was  before. 

'  In  order  to  give  life  to  the  world,  tho  true  bread  of  God  must  come  down 
from  heaven  (vi.  33),  in  order  that  it  may  be  partaken  of,  and  so  the  life  con- 
tained in  it  may  be  imparted  to  the  world  (vv.  50,  51,  58),  or,  without  a  figure, 
He  must  appear  as  Man  among  men,  in  order  to  tell  them  the  truth  (viii.  40), 
which  brings  life.  Just  because  He  thereby  offers  them  salvation,  He  can  also 
execute  judgment  on  them,  when  they  have  decided  either  for  or  against  it. 
The  identification  of  the  ulcf  LiifuTnv  (v.  27)  with  Jesua'  standing  designation  of 
Himself,  »  mlt  roZ  utifu^au  (comp.  Frommann,  p.  396  ;  Beyschlag,  p.  29  ; 
Scholten,  p.  110),  is  not  to  be  thereby  excused,  that  liere  the  expression  stands 
as  the  predicate,  since  the  two  articles  belong  to  the  essence  of  that  self- 
testimony  (§  16,  b),  and  robs  the  proof  of  its  special  moment  which 
eittablishes  it. 
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here  be  no  doubt  that  this  name  has  its  origin  in  Daniel 
(§  16,  a),  since  the  (original)  Son  of  man,  who  is  in  heaven 
(iii.  13),  necessarily  brings  to  remembrance  Dan.  vii.  13, 
where  one  like  the  Son  of  man  comes  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.® 
But  this  passage  directly  shows  that  among  the  sons  of  men 
He  is  alone,  because  He,  like  no  other,  was  originally  in 
heaven  (iii.  13),  whither  He  will  return  again  (vi.  62).^  As 
He  who  came  from  heaven.  He  possesses,  in  conformity  with 
His  original  nature,  a  glory  which,  in  His  human  appearance, 
is  not  manifest  in  itself,  is  acknowledged  throughout  His 
earthly  activity  only  in  the  narrower  circle  (xiii.  31 ;  comp. 
xvii.  10),  and  in  the  wider  circle  will  be  acknowledged  only 
after  His  death,  at  His  glorification  (xii.  23).  As  the  Son  of 
man.  who  has  come  down  from  heaven.  He  waits  for  His 
exaltation,  which  is  to  bring  round  even  the  world  itself,  and 
will  serve  this  purpose  of  making  Him  known  as  He  is, 
according  to  His  original  Being  (viii.  28).  But  He  could 
fulfil  even  that  peculiar  calling  to  which  His  designating  Him- 

*  Here,  too,  the  form  of  the  name,  as  in  §  16,  b,  can  but  point  to  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Son  of  man,  who  exists  not  as  a  son  of  man  among  others 
(v.  27),  but  who  can  say  of  Himself,  what  no  other  can  say  of  himself.  At 
any  rate,  it  sometimes  appears  as  though  this  peerlessness,  as  §  16,  c,  lay  only 
in  His  calling,  which  all  confessed,  yet  can  be  applied  only  to  one.  For, 
vi.  27,  it  is  the  Son  of  man  who  gives  the  imperishable  food,  which  leads  to  the 
Messianic  salvation,  or  which,  by  His  death,  brings  life  to  the  world  (ver.  53)  ; 
and,  iii.  14,  15,  that  He  may  do  this,  there  is  appointed  for  Him  a  deetiny 
already  prefigured  in  the  Old  Testament,  on  which  account  even  the  people 
would  by  this  name  think  of  the  Anointed  One,  who  was  to  set  up  the  everlast- 
ing kingdom  (xii.  34).  But  if  the  oldest  tradition,  on  the  ground  of  the  words 
about  the  second  coming,  expected  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  from  heaven, 
beheld  in  Daniel's  prophecy  only  in  the  future,  then  the  present  use  of  the 
name  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  by  John,  on  the  ground  of  the  sayings  explained 
in  notes  a,  b,  may  contain  the  reference  to  His  heavenly  origin,  as  Daniel  asserts 
it  of  the  Messiah. 

^  Beyschlag's  assertion  that,  according  to  these  passages,  the  Son  of  man  pre- 
existed, an  assertion  which  is  to  refer  them  to  an  ideal  pre-existence  (p.  29  f.), 
has  but  apparently  an  unlimited  support  on  the  words.  With  Him  the  personal 
Son  of  man,  who  came  down  from  heaven,  and  goes  up  into  heaven,  is  an 
entirely  different  subject  from  the  heavenly  Son  of  man  in  His  ideal  (impersonal) 
pre-existence.  According  to  our  conception,  Jesus  designates  His  person  simply, 
according  to  His  historical  appearance,  by  the  name  of  Son  of  man,  but  He 
regards  the  latter  as  the  identical  subject  of  the  former,  as  of  His  prehistorical 
pre-existence.  Thus  all  those  results  which  Beyschlag,  p.  85,  draws  from 
vi.  62  in  favour  of  an  ideal  i)re-existence  of  Christ,  fall  to  the  ground  of  them- 
selves ;  and  since  he  designates  this  passage  the  key  to  the  other  passages  for 
the  pre-existence,  his  misinterpretation  of  them  falls  at  the  same  time. 
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self  as  tlie  Son  of  man  seems  sometimes  to  point  (vi,  27,  53, 
iii  14,  15  ;  comp.  footnote  6),  only  because  He  who  was  the 
Son  of  man  had  come  down  from  heaven  (comp.  vi.  33,  50, 
51,  58,  iii.  13),  and  because  on  Him  as  such  the  angels  of 
God  continually  ascend  and  descend  from  the  opened  heavens, 
in  order  to  bring  to  Him  the  divine  miraculous  help  (i.  52  ; 
comp.  Matt.  iv.  11).^ 

{d)  In  consequence  of  His  entrance  on  the  earthly  historical 
life,  Jesus,  like  any  other  son  of  man,  is  put  under  the  divine 
law  (viii.  55,  xv.  10),  which  tells  Him  what  He  is  to  do 
(xiv.  31),  and  what  He  is  to  suffer  (x.  17,  18,  xviii  11). 
Even  under  the  most  pressing  human  impulses  to  act.  He 
must  wait  till  the  hour  appointed  by  God  for  Him  to  act  is 
come  (ii.  4,  vii.  8  ;  comp.  ver.  10;  xi.  6  ;  comp.  Matt.  iv.  3,  4, 
and  therewith  §  18,  h).  Although  in  virtue  of  His  original 
existence  with  the  Father  He  possesses  full  knowledge  of 
God,  which  enables  Him  at  any  time  to  proclaim  the  truth, 
yet  must  He  always  receive  the  command  from  the  Father 
what  He  is  to  speak  (xii.  49,  50),  and  He  speaks  only  what 
He  has  heard  of  the  Father  (v.  30,  viii.  26,  28,  40,  xv.  15), 
and  He  gives  only,  further,  the  words  which  He  has  received 
of  the  Father  (xvii.  8),  because  even  His  words  are  but  the 
fulfilment  of  the  calling  which  God  has  given  Hira.^     As  the 

*  Christ's  miraculous  works  thereby  appear  as  works  given  Him  by  God  for 
the  discharge  of  His  calling  as  Son  of  man.  As  the  Son  of  God,  He  could,  in 
conformity  with  His  nature,  do  nothing  without  the  Father  ;  as  the  Son  of  man, 
who  as  such  no  longer  possesses  the  divine  glory  (xvii.  5),  can  He  do  nothing 
without  the  divine  miraculous  help  ;  but  now  the  Son  of  man,  who  by  His 
origin  and  His  calling  stands  alone  among  the  children  of  men,  is  from  the  very 
beginning  of  His  official  activity  (itr*  ipn)  sure  of  this  constant  divine 
miraculous  help. 

•  It  is  clear  from  this,  that  Jesus,  by  free  moral  self-determination,  realized 
(§  143,  c,  footnote  7)  in  His  earthly  life  the  nature  of  the  relation  of  Son,  by 
which  He  could  do  nothing  of  Himself  (v.  19,  30  ;  comp.  §  143,  b,  footnote  3). 
To  be  sure,  it  is  the  highest  freedom  for  Him  to  do  the  Father's  will  (iv.  34), 
yet  He  speaks  of  the  fulfilling  His  wiU  (v.  30,  vi.  38),  and  of  seeking  His  honour 
(vii  18,  viiL  49,  50),  as  one  to  whom  the  conquering  of  His  own  will  and  self- 
seeking  is  a  moral  task,  as  it  is  to  others.  Although  He  was  from  eternity  the 
object  of  the  divine  love,  yet  must  He  earn  it  ever  afresh  by  His  own  loving 
obedience  (x.  17,  18,  xv.  10),  Although  in  virtue  of  His  calling  He  can  be 
certain  of  constant  divine  help,  yet  must  He  make  Himself  worthy  of  it,  by 
acting  in  a  way  well-pleasing  to  God  (viii.  29).  But  on  that  account,  like  any 
other  man,  may  He  look  for  a  reward  for  discharging  the  task  given  Him. 
Although  originally  He  possessed  the  divine  glory  (xvii.  24),  and  may  therefore 
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Son,  clothed  from  eternity  with  the  divine  glory,  Jesus  cannot 
certainly  be  thought  of  in  the  position  in  contrast  to  God  in 
which  man  stands  in  contrast  with  God.  It  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  quite  intelligible  how  the  Son,  become  man,  having 
entered  into  all  the  conditions  of  the  human  life,  must  show 
Himself  as  such  also  in  contrast  with  God,  speaks  of  the 
only  God  (v.  44),  the  true  God  (xvii  3),  designates  Him  as 
His  God  (xx.  17),  honours  Him  (viii.  49),  and  prays  to  Him 
(iv.  22,  xii.  27,  xvii.  1  K  ;  corap.  vi.  11,  xi.  41,  42).  Only 
as  such  can  he  designate  the  Father  as  the  greater  (xiv.  28).^^ 
It  is  but  the  other  side  of  this  true  human  position  towards 
God,  if  the  world  touches  Him  all  round  in  the  same  way  as 
it  does  all  other  men.^^  Because  with  conscious  consent  to 
the  divine  will  (vi.  38)  He  left  the  heavenly  existence  with 
the  Father  along  with  His  glory.  He  must  also  be  introduced 
into  the  divine  consciousness  as  into  the  sensibility  of  the 
world  of  the  sons  of  men. 

§  145.  The  Incarnation  of  the  Logos, 

John  has  shown  in  his  Gospel  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  or 
the  Son  of  God,  while  he  narrates  how  he  had  seen  in  the 
earthly  life  of  Jesus  the  divine  glory  of  the  Only-begotten  (a). 

look  for  His  final  heavenly  glory,  in  conformity  with  His  nature,  yet  He  hopes 
for  it  only  as  the  reward  for  the  discharge  of  His  earthly  calling  (xiii.  32, 
xviL  4,  5 ;  comp.  §  103,  d;  120,  d). 

'"  While  it  would  be  an  incongruity,  bordering  on  blasphemy,  to  seek  to 
establish  this  for  any  other  man,  it  yields  a  good  sense,  if  the  Son,  who  origin- 
ally (in  His  heavenly  existence  with  the  Father)  was  equal  to  God  in  glory, 
claims  that  all  who  really  love  Him  are  to  rejoice  at  His  return  to  the  Father, 
as  He  Himself  rejoiced  at  it  (comp.  xvii.  13),  because  His  going  to  the  Father, 
throned  in  glory,  made  Him  a  partaker  of  that  glory.  Jesus  accepts  divine 
worship  only  (xx.  28)  when,  after  His  resurrection.  He  is  on  His  way  to  His 
heavenly  glory  (ver.  17),  in  which  He  is  to  receive  the  fall  divine  honour  after 
finishing  His  Messianic  work  (v.  23  ;  comp.  §  143,  b). 

^^  Hence  is  He  subjected  to  the  natural  changes  of  human  impulses.  He  is 
gladdened  in  fellowship  with  His  disciples  (xv.  11  ;  comp.  xvii.  33) ;  the  pain 
of  a  dear  friend  (xi.  3,  5,  36  ;  comp.  xiii.  23)  draws  tears  from  Him  (xi.  35). 
The  irritation  to  which  He  yields  at  the  grave  of  His  friend  (xi.  33,  38),  His 
higher  peace  of  soul,  in  which  He  overcomes  all  anxiety  and  restlessness 
(xiv.  27),  as  also  the  deep  shudder  which  seized  His  soul  at  the  sight  of 
death,  and  which  must  be  conquered  by  prayer  and  resignation  to  the  divine 
will  (xii.  27  ;  comp.  xiii.  21,  xviii.  11),  show  that  in  His  earthly  life  He  felt 
Himself  quite  as  a  man. 
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In  order  to  designate  the  original  nature  of  this  Son  of  God, 
he  calls  Him,  by  an  Old  Testament  expression,  the  Word> 
which  had  been  from  the  very  beginning  the  medium  of  creation 
and  of  revelation  (b).  As  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested  by 
His  appearance  in  flesh,  so  this  Logos  became  flesh,  and 
thereby  the  object  of  concrete  perception  (c).  The  idea  of  the 
communication  of  the  Spirit  in  baptism  is  not  irreconcilable, 
in  the  evangelist's  conception,  with  these  suppositions,  if  it  is 
not  even  expressly  brought  about  by  them  (d). 

(a)  If  the  evangelist,  by  means  of  his  Gospel,  would  lead  his 
readers  to  a  belief  in  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  (xx.  31  :  ore 
'It/o-oO?  iarlv  6  XpiaTO'i),  this  cannot  have  the  same  meaning 
for  him,  who  writes  for  Gentile-Christian  readers,  as  in  the 
first  evangelists  (§  136,  d).  If  he  more  exactly  designates  the 
exalted  One  as  the  Son  of  God,  then  this  name  in  his  mouth 
is  not,  as  in  that  of  the  Jews  (i.  34,  50,  xi.  27),  simply  a 
Messianic  title  of  honour,  but,  on  the  ground  of  Jesus'  self- 
manifestation  developed  in  the  Gospel,  it  designates  the  eternal 
Son  of  God  sent  by  God  from  heaven  to  accomplish  the 
Messianic  work  (i.  4,  10,  14),  In  the  light  of  this,  John  has 
acknowledged  that  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  when  they 
prophesied  of  the  Messiah,  spoke  of  this  eternal  Son  of  God, 
and  saw  (xii.  41)  that  original  glory  proper  to  Him  (xvii. 
5,  24).^     John  also  yet  preserves  the  original  significance  of 


^  It  is  therefore  quite  the  same  whether  the  Christian  confession  is  thus 
formulated, — that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  (I.  iv.  15,  v.  5), — or  that  He  is  the 
Christ  (I.  V.  1),  without  John's  giving  any  other  signification  to  this  name 
(against  Biedermaun,  p.  256),  and  that,  as  Gess,  p.  530,  asserts,  after  the 
example  of  the  false  teachers.  If  the  apostle  hence  characterizes  the  anti- 
christian  false  doctrines  of  his  time,  that  they  deny  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ 
(I.  ii.  22  ;  comp.  iv.  3),  then  he  understands  by  this  that  those  doctrines  deny 
that  Jesus  is  a  person  with  the  original  divine  nature,  which,  with  him,  as  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (§  118,  b),  the  name  of  son  designates  ;  and  because 
any  other  than  the  Son  promised  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  made  manifest  in 
Jesus,  can  be  only  a  lying  fiction,  so  those  false  teachers,  when  they  speak  of  a 
Xfirrif  or  v'lif,  yet  have  not  throughout  the  Son  (I.  ii.  23).  The  ordinary  name 
'infavt  XpiffTCf  (i.  17,  xvii.  3;  I.  ii.  1,  iv.  2,  v.  6 ;  II.  7)  has  won  for  the  apostle  a 
special  meaning,  inasmuch  as,  in  opposition  to  those  false  teachers,  it  expresses 
the  identity  of  Jesus  with  the  promised  Messiah  (in  liis  own  sense),  on  which 
account  he  is  in. the  habit  of  so  designating  the  (eternal)  Son  of  God  by  a  more 
solemn  term  (»  vlit  u'uroZ  'lnf»v:  Xfitris  :  I.  i.  3,  iii.  23,  v.  20 ;  comp.  I.  i.  7  ; 
II.  3).  But  the  name  i  Xfirrif  alone  occurs  only  II.  9  (comp.  §  134,  a,  foot- 
note 1) ;  and  it  is  there,  too,  expressly  emphasized,  that  in  the  doctrine  of  this 
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tlie  name  of  son  (§  17),  since,  i.  4,  x.  14,  the  relation  of 
Christ's  sonship  is  urged  in  order  to  magnify  the  greatness  of 
the  sacrifice  which  God  has  made  in  His  mission  into  the 
world  (com p.  §  77,  c).  He  is  likewise  called,  on  that  account, 
Ver.  9,  the  Only-begotten,  for  whom  the  sitting  down  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  is  no  longer  emphasized  as  specially  charac- 
teristic, but  His  resting  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  (i.  18), 
because  this  latter  is  the  sign  of  the  closest  relation  of  love 
(comp.  xiii.  23).'^  To  be  sure,  it  corresponds  to  this  relation  of 
love  (comp.  §  144,  a),  that  the  Father  pours  out  all  His  glory 
on  the  Only -begotten  (i,  14  :  Bo^av  co?  fiovoyevovf  irapa 
Trarpo^).^  And  because  the  apostle  has  beheld  this  glory,  he 
can  point  out  the  revelation  of  it  in  the  earthly  historical  life 
of  Jesus.     In  the  great  miracles  of  divine  power,  as  also  in 

XfitTos  one  has  the  Son,  and  in  Him  the  Father.  Jesus,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
usually  called  o  vUi  rov  es««  (I.  iii.  8,  iv.  10,  v.  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  20),  or  the  Son 
simply  (I.  ii.  22,  23,  24,  iv.  14,  v.  12  ;  II.  9). 

*  There  is  by  no  means  involved,  as  Baur,  p.  357,  supposes,  even  in  the  very 
designation  as  /toinyiin;,  the  idea  of  generation,  whether  we  think  by  it,  with 
Scholten,  p.  82,  of  a  generation  in  the  metaphysical  sense,  or,  with  Beyschlag, 
p.  154,  of  supernatural  generation.  Rather,  I.  iv.  9  f.,  as  John  iii.  16,  18  (comp. 
§  143,  a),  the  context  shows  that  the  lioieyiDns  designates  the  Son  only  as  the 
only,  and  therefore  as  the  highest,  object  of  the  divine  love,  whom  to  give  uj. 
Was  love's  greatest  sacrifice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  yivmirSai  %k  re» 
©«»u,  elsewhere  common  to  the  apostle,  is  never  transferred  to  Christ.  As,  i.  18, 
participation  in  the  divine  kingly  glory  is  no  more  mentioned,  as  elsewhere 
throughout,  as  a  characteristic  for  the  exalted  Son,  who  alone  is  spoken  of  here 
(against  Beyschlag,  p.  151  ;  Schenkel,  p.  375  ;  Gess,  p.  562),  so  the  name  xupies, 
which  designates  the  Messianic  lordship  of  the  exalted  Christ,  does  not  at  all 
occur  in  the  Epistles  (II.  3,  xvpiov  is  false).  Only  in  the  Gospel  is  Jesus  some- 
times, as  in  Luke  (§  138,  a,  footnote  1),  in  the  narrative  parts  cjilled  «  xvfiis 
(iv.  1,  vi.  23,  xi.  2,  xx.  18,  20,  xxi.  7,  12).  The  address  xufit,  and  the  self- 
designation  derived  from  that  (xiii.  13-16,  xv.  20),  has,  besides  xi.  28,  nothing 
to  do  with  ita  specific  position  of  honour  (comp.  §  18,  d). 

'  To  connect  *apa.  with  (^.o^iyi^ntZs,  by  which  it  will  be  said:  the  Only-begotten 
of  the  Father  (comp.  Schultz  as  above,  p.  211),  is  unquestionably  contrary  to 
the  language.  But,  in  general,  the  words  are  not  about  the  concrete  person  of 
the  Only-begotten,  although  Gess,  p.  559,  yet  simply  explains  them  as  though 
the  words  were  roZ  ftonay.  The  expression  designates  a  glory  so  great  as  none 
but  an  only-begotten  Son  of  the  Father  can  have  it,  inasmuch  as  the  Father 
makes  the  only  Son  the  exclusive  possessor  of  all  He  has  (comp.  Scholten,  p.  81). 
And  this  glory,  no  doubt,  by  no  means  consists  of  the  grace  and  tmth  (comp. 
Neander,  p.  884,  and  Beyschlag,  p.  170),  or  of  His  special  fellowship  with  the 
Father  (Gess,  p.  561),  but  in  the  fulness  of  all  the  glorious  divine  attributes, — 
in  particular,  of  the  omnipotence  and  the  omniscience.  We  have  accordingly 
in  John  not  the  sharply-outlined  Pauline  idea  of  S«|«  (§  76,  d),  but  the  early 
apjstolic  one  (comp.  §  118,  c,  footnote  7). 
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the  ever  fresh  tokens  of  His  divine  omniscience,  has  Jesus 
revealed  His  glory  (ii.  1 1 ;  comp.  xi.  4,  xvii.  1 0)  ;*  so  that 
the  Gospel  can  conclude  with  the  confession  of  His  Godhead 
(xx,  28),  and  therewith  complete  its  proof  that  Jesus  was  the 
promised  Messiah,  i.e.  (in  his  sense)  the  eternal  divine  Son  of 
God.  It  is  true  John  would  not  by  that  say  that  Jesus 
possessed,  even  in  His  earthly  life,  the  Bo^a  peculiar  to  Him 
from  the  beginning  (xvii.  5),  as  Kostlin,  p.  150,  and  even 
Scholten,  p.  105,  maintain ;  for  he  even  speaks  of  an  exaltation 
to  glory  which  awaited  Him  only  after  His  death  (vii.  39, 
xii.  16  :  ho^aadrjvaC).  But  the  Father,  who  is  said  to  do 
these  almighty  works  and  to  speak  these  omniscient  words,  has 
therewith  given  to  Him  a  reflection  of  that  glory  (xvii.  22),  in 
order  to  bear  witness  thereby  to  the  world  of  that  glory,  which 
originally  belonged  to  Him  as  the  only-begotten  Son,  and 
which  He  had  laid  aside  in  His  earthly  existence.  Only 
because  it  depends  on  the  evangelist  so  to  prove  the  one  by 
the  other,  the  facts  of  His  life,  which  even  the  oldest  tradition 
in  substance  knew,  appear  here  in  a  light  which  at  times 
seems  to  deny  the  actual  humanity  of  the  Son  of  God. 

(J)  The  Son  of  God,  who  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Gospel  is 
addressed  as  Beo<i  (xx.  28),  must  naturally  have  been  from  the 

*  The  first  of  these  tokens  was  like  a  miracle  of  creative  power,  by  whicli  wine 
came  to  be  where  water  had  been  (ii.  9).  The  two  healings  of  the  sick,  iv.  63. 
V.  8,  were  done  by  a  simple  almighty  word,  which  had  effect  partly  in  the 
distance,  partly  in  His  immediate  presence.  In  the  distribution  of  the  bread 
and  the  walking  on  the  lake  (chap,  vi.),  Jesus  showed  a  divine  lordship  over  the 
elements.  By  the  healing  of  the  blind  man  by  Jesus  only  an  unheard-of  thing 
is  narrated  (ix.  32),  by  which  a  new  creation  of  the  sight,  denied  to  the  blind 
man,  was  brought  about ;  and  finally,  the  work  of  God  (v.  21)  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  (xi.  43).  Plainly  this  definite  number  of  seven  great  miraculous 
works  of  God  are  selected  in  order  to  point  out  in  each  a  token  of  His  divine 
omnipotence  from  another  side,  as,  §  143,  6,  there  are  tokens  of  His  original 
divine  nature.  The  same  is  true  of  the  proof  of  His  omniscience.  Jesus,  as 
the  heart-searcher  (comp.  I.  iii.  20),  knew  what  is  in  man  (ii.  25),  and  veriGes 
this  ever  afresh  (i.  43,  48,  iv.  35,  v.  42,  vi.  15,  61,  vii.  19,  viii.  40).  He  knew 
beforehand  the  most  secret  development  in  men  (vL  64,  70,  xiii.  11) ;  He  divined 
the  thoughts  of  the  disciples  (xvi.  19),  and  they  therefore  acknowledge  His 
omniscience  (ver.  30  ;  comp.  xxi.  17).  He  knew  all  secrets  (i.  49,  51,  iv.  19,  29, 
xi,  4,  14,  15),  and  He  knew  all  the  future  (xviii.  4  ;  comp.  ii.  19,  iii,  14,  vii,  33, 
xii,  35,  xiiL  1,  38),  The  whole  history  of  His  suffering  is  thereupon  set  forth  to 
show  how  all  His  words  were  fulfilled  (xviii,  1-3 ;  comp,  xiii,  26,  xviii,  4-7 ; 
comp,  X,  18,  xviii,  8,  9  ;  comp,  xvi,  32,  xvii.  12,  xviii,  10-27  ;  comp,  xiii.  38, 
xviii,  28-xix.  16 ;  comp,  xii.  32,  33,  xviii.  32,  xx,  8,  9 ;  comi».  ii.  19). 
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very  beginning  in  the  divine  nature  (0eos  v^,  i.  1).  He  is 
indeed  come  into  the  world  for  this  purpose,  that  He,  who  was 
Himself  the  true  God,  may  make  known  Him  that  is  true 
(1.  V.  20).^  But  then  He  must  also  have  been  from  eternity 
as  God  HimseK  (I.  i.  2,  13,  14 :  6  air  apxr}<iy  No  clearer 
evidence  can  be  given  for  the  fact,  that  the  name  of  son  did 
not  by  itself  designate  the  original  nature  of  Christ  (note  a), 
than  that  John  searches  for  a  special  designation  for  the  nature 
of  the  Son  of  God  in  His  eternal  existence  with  the  Father, 
and  His  living  mutual  fellowship  with  Him  (i.  1  :  Trpo?  top 
^eov;  comp.  I.  i.  2).  But  such  a  designation  can  he  find 
only  in  the  Old  Testament,  which,  according  to  his  conception, 
had  already  prophesied  of  the  eternal  Son.  Here  he  found 
with  God  from  the  beginning  His  word  mentioned  in  many 
ways  as  living,  operative.'^     Nay,  since  it  is  even  the  nature 

*  The  tautology,  which  arises  from  referring  the  euros  to  God,  is  not  removed 
by  arbitrarily  supplying  :  that  is  to  say,  only  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ  (comp. 
Huther  in  he. ),  although  God  has  never  before  been  so  designated.  Rather  has 
He,  according  to  the  current  interpretation,  been  twice  so  called.  Him  that  is  true ; 
and  that  by  Him  that  is  true,  the  true  God  is  meant,  what  is  now  to  be  once 
more  confirmed  has  been  d  priori  presupposed  without  more  ado.  But  the 
contrast  in  ver.  21  of  it'Suka  can  prove  nothing,  since  what  is  dealt  with  in  this 
verse  is  ever  how  we  can  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  But  Gess, 
p.  537,  reasons  from  t»  t*  aXvtSitif,  to  which,  according  to  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion, t»  ru  wy  is  and  must  be  in  ajiposition,  because  the  meaning  that  the  Son  is 
the  medium  of  our  existence  in  God  runs  counter  to  the  whole  Johannean  use  of 
speech  (comp.  §  149,  c,  footnote  8). 

«  It  is  to  no  purpose  denied  by  Reuss  (ii.  pp.  438,  439  [E.  T.  ii.  391,  392]), 
that  a*  ipx^f  is  to  be  taken  in  the  absolute  sense.  The  beginning  can  be  but 
that  point  of  time  at  v/hich  our  thinking  in  general  begins.  As  there  is  no  such 
point, — because  to  any  such  point  of  time  another  such  can  be  thought  of  as 
antecedent, — there  is  involved  in  it  the  idea  of  eternity  a  parte  ante.  In  another 
way  is  this  expressed  in  the  Gospel  by  a  play  on  Gen.  1.  1 :  in  this  way,  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  divine  creation,  from  which  the  Scriptures  begin.  He  did 
not  in  any  way  come  into  existence,  but  He  was  (i.  1 :  «>  ifxv  «»)•  But  this 
was  already  given  to  the  evangelist,  by  the  testimony  of  Jesus  about  Himself 
(§  144,  a). 

^  It  must  be  regarded  as  acknowledged,  that  in  all  Old  Testament  expressions 
about  that  word  there  is  yet  no  hypostatizing  of  it  implied,  but  only  a  poetical 
objectivizing  of  it  (comp.  Gess,  p.  625  f.).  Even  the  term  in  ^nioilO  in  the 
Targums  designates  but  the  revelation  which  God  gives  of  Himself  by  means  of 
His  Word  in  the  world,  and  which  has  on  that  account  divine  authority  (Deut. 
xviii.  19  ;  1  Kings  viii.  50)  and  divine  energy  (Gen.  xxxlx.  2,  21 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  7), 
without  its  being  thought  of  as  having  an  independent  life  (comp.  Gess,  p.  658). 
But  the  way  in  which  the  Word  of  God  is  here  conceived  of  shows  plainly,  that 
if  John  sought  in  the  Old  Testament  for  an  attestation  of  the   prehistorical 
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•of  the  Word  to  reveal  the  inner  mind  of  Him  who  speaks,  so  it 
was  easy  to  find  the  Son,  who  by  His  appearance  on  the  earth 
had  been  the  Eevealer  of  the  Father  (§  143,  d),  designated  by 
this  Word  of  God.  When  now,  in  the  Prologue  of  the  Gospel, 
he  will  establish  the  proper  point  of  view  to  look  on  the  Son 
of  God  in  His  historical  appearance,  he  infers  from  this  that 
the  Logos  was  in  the  beginning  with  God  (i.  1,2);  and  when, 
in  the  Epistles,  he  will  express  in  one  word  what  the  eye- 
witnesses of  His  life  have  acknowledged  as  His  original 
nature,  he  calls  Him  the  Word  (I.  i  1).^  But  everything 
which  he,  proceeding  from  the  statements  of  the  words  of 
Christ,  teaches  of  this  Logos,  is  now  taken  simply  from  the 
teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  about  the  word  of  God.  As 
the  world  of  God  was  created  by  it  (Ps.  xxxiii,  6  ;  comp. 
Gen.  i.),  so  the  Logos  is  the  medium  of  creation,  in  that  the 
world  and  all  which  was  made  was  made  by  Him  (i.  3,  10; 
comp.  §  79,  c;  103,  J;  118,  c?).  That  the  materials,  in  what 
was  thus  created,  are  included,  is,  to  be  sure,  not  said ;  but  it 
is  not  also  to  be  excluded  by  reflections  so  foreign  as  Scholten, 
p.  83,  inserts.  As,  further,  the  Word  of  God  comes  to  the 
prophets  (Jer.  i.  4,  11,  ii.  1), — nay,  is  seen  by  them  (Isa,  ii.  1), 
— then  have  the  prophets  beheld  the  glory  of  the  Logos 
(xii.  41),  and  He  has  become  the  medium  of  all  revelations 
of  God  generally  from  the  very  beginning  (i.  4,  9  :  to  <^(U9 

existence  of  the  Son,  whom  he  had  acknowledged  as  the  perfect  revelation  of 
God,  he  could  find  it  only  in  what  was  there  said  of  the  Word  of  God.  The 
experience  of  the  living  energy  of  this  Word  could  not  lead  to  a  hypostatizing  of 
it ;  but  if  John  had  learned  to  acknowledge  the  Son  of  God  as  the  independent 
(personal)  organ  of  God's  revelation,  the  Son  who  from  the  beginning  was  with 
the  Father,  and  from  this  point  of  view  read  the  Old  Testament  (perhaps  with 
the  former  interpretation  of  the  Targums),  which  was  to  testify  of  the  Son  (John 
V.  34),  then  must  he  have  been  led  thereby  to  take  that  living  Word  of  God  for 
a  designation  of  this  Son  of  God.  If  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  had  designated 
the  exalted  Christ  as  the  Word  of  God,  which  makes  known  the  (judicial)  will 
of  God,  while  it  executes  it  (§  134,  d,  footnote  5),  then  might  the  evangelist  find 
in  the  Old  Testament  Word  of  God  the  designation  of  the  nature  of  the  eternal 
Son  of  God  in  His  prehistorical  existence. 

8  The  Word  of  God  is  in  the  New  Testament  often  enough  called  simply  the 
Word  (§  46,  a  ;  89,  a  ;  139,  b,  footnote  2)  ;  and  when  John  wished  to  express, 
that  he  did  not  mean  a  single  word,  which  had  proceeded  from  God,  but  the 
(personal)  Woixl  having  life  in  Himself  (i.  4),  such  a  Word  as  He  had  acknow- 
ledged in  Jesus  (v.  26,  vi.  57),  he  had  to  designate  Him  as  the  Word  simply, 
the  Word  which  was  not  a  \iytc  Oio?,  but  was  itself  of  divine  nature  {0tit  ^c  i 

Xiyet :   i.  1). 
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TMv  dpOpoiTTcov).  Therefore  is  Israel,  in  wliich  God  had  His 
specific  place  for  revelation,  become  the  very  people  of  the 
Logos  (i.  11  ;  cornp.  §  79,  c;  118,  c?).  Of  the  ways  by  which 
Paul  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  were  led  by  inference 
backwards  to  the  eternal  divine  nature  and  working  of  the 
Son  (§  79,  103,  118),  there  is  in  John,  whose  entire  spiritual 
way  is  otherwise  far  removed  from  such  reflections  (§  141,5), 
as  little  any  trace  as  in  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  (§  134,  d). 
Rather  the  way  in  which  the  Prologue  refers  d  iniori  to  the 
history  of  creation  points  plainly  enough  to  the  Old  Testament 
origin  of  His  ideas.^ 

(c)  The  sending  of  the  only-begotten  Son  is  never  by  John, 
as  with  Paul  (§  79,  c;  103,  c),  put  in  the  point  of  view  of  a 
humiliation ;  it  has  rather  helped  to  reveal  Him  as  to  His 

*  It  is  of  decisive  importance  that  one  be  quite  clear  that  the  Johannean 
expressions  about  the  Divine  Being  who  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  so  long 
as  one  allows  the  evangelist  to  regard  the  words  of  Christ  in  his  Gospel  to  be 
bona  fide  the  words  of  the  historical  Jesus,  cannot  possibly  be  the  result  of  any 
d  prioi'i  speculation  about  the  nature  of  God,  as  Frominanu,  starting  from  the  idea 
that  God  is  love,  ascribes  (pp.  105, 134-137)  to  the  apostle.  Only  if  one  regards 
the  Fourth  Gospel  as  a  couscious  invention  of  a  Chiistian  Gnostic  of  the  second 
century,  who  puts  his  philosophical  theories  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  has  one  a 
right  to  ask  where  he  got  the  idea  of  a  divine  mediatory  Being,  whose  incarna- 
tion he  believes  he  finds  in  Jesus.  But  then,  moreover,  the  idea  of  a  God  hid 
in  Himself,  who  needs  an  intermediate  being  for  His  activity  in  the  world  (comp. 
Kostlin,  pp.  85-89  ;  Baur,  p.  356),  contradicts  the  idea  of  the  evangelist,  who 
by  no  means  shrinks  from  assuming  a  direct  activity  of  God  in  the  world  (v.  17, 
21,  vi.  37,  44  f.,  65,  xvii.  11),  asReuss  himself  admits,  in  that  he  finds  an  incon- 
sequent carrying  through  of  the  speculative  premiss  of  the  Johannean  theology 
(ii.  pp.  432,  440  f.  [E.  T.  ii.  386,  393  f.]).  But  for  him  who  holds  the  words  of 
Christ  in  the  Gospel  to  be  trustworthy  as  regards  their  essential  contents,  the 
inquiry  has  lost  all  significance,  whether  it  was  the  Alexandrian  doctrine  of 
wisdom,  or  PhQo's  doctiine  of  the  Logos — about  which  even  yet  it  is  disputed 
whether  it  regarded  the  Logos  as  really  hypostatized  and  a  Divine  Being — that 
could  have  led  the  apostle  to  those  statements,  since  the  premises  for  them  axe 
completely  given  in  what  the  evangelist  regarded  as  the  words  and  deeds  of  the 
historical  Jesus.  It  might  therefore  at  most  be  made  a  question,  as  even  Baur, 
p.  353,  in  principle  admits,  whether  the  apostle  had  borrowed  the  name  of 
Logos,  which  he  gives  to  the  Son  of  God  in  His  prehistorical  existence,  from  a 
philosophy  then  in  vogue  (comp.  Schmid,  ii.  p.  368  ;  Lutterbcck,  p.  264).  To 
be  sure,  a  comparison  of  the  teims  used  by  Philo  very  little  coincides  here,  since 
in  his  use  of  the  word  xiyof  the  significations  Reason  and  Word  are  interchanged, 
W^hile  with  John  only  the  latter  is  confessedly  admissible.  But  the  current 
assertion,  that  the  way  in  which  John  presupposes  the  name  as  known  points  to 
some  such  borrowing  (comp.  also  Baur,  p.  353),  overlooks  the  fact  that  this 
method  of  designation  must  have  been  known  from  the  teaching  activity  of  the 
author. 
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trae  nature  (I.  iii.  8,  5),  and  thus  was  He  glorified  among  the 
believers  who  acknowledged  His  glory  (xi.  4,  xvii.  1 0  ;  comp. 
also  note  a)}°  Those  who  recognised  His  revelation  confess 
now  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  (I.  iv.  2.;  11.  7).^^ 
For  the  apostle  everything  depends  on  this  coming  of  the  Son 
of  God  in  the  flesh ;  for  only  thereby  is  the  fact  on  which 
salvation  is  grounded,  the  fact,  namely,  that  the  Father  hath 
sent  the  Son,  become  a  matter  of  objective  perception  (I.  iv.  14: 
TcOedfieda).  But  it  is  not  thereby  said  that  the  divine  Logos 
has  clothed  Himself  only  with  an  earthly  material,  mortal 
body  (Kostlin,  p.  139;  Scholten,  p.  94),  far  less  than  with 
an  apparent  body,  which  Baur,  p.  3G4,  finds  in  vi.  19,  vii. 
10,  15,  viil  59  (comp.  on  the  other  hand,  my  Joh.  Zehrb. 
p.  253  f.).  To  be  sure,  the  body  of  Jesus  is  regarded  as  the 
temple  (ii.  21)  in  which  the  divine  Logos  has  made  His 
dwelling,  as   Jehovah  once  found  in  the  tabernacle  a  place 

"  As  God,  because  He  is  a  spirit,  and  therefore  bound  to  no  locality  (iv.  24,  21), 
therefore  cannot  be  seen  with  the  bodily  eye  (i.  4,  12,  20),  so  naturally  the  Son 
of  God  also,  because  He  is  the  divine  Logos,  and  the  nature  of  the  Logos  is 
self-evidently  spiritual  (comp.  vi.  63),  is  not  in  Himself  visible.  Yet  the 
eye-witnesses  of  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus  testify  that  (in  consequence  of  His 
manifestation  of  Himself  and  His  miraculous  works)  His  eternal  Logos  nature 
became  (1.  L  1)  capable  of  being  heard  and  seen  by  them  (notice  the  perfects : 
aKntix/it*  .  .  .  Xufixa/Jtn)  when  in  the  closest  intercourse  with  Him  («/  x^^t*' 
hfiu*  i\ffnXaip>i^ecy),  being  an  object  of  their  attentive  contemplation  hairScu,  as 
throughoiit  in  contradistinction  from  «/>«»,  from  perception  by  the  senses  (comp. 
L  32,  38,  iv.  35,  vi.  5,  xi.  45,  L  4,  14). 

^'  These  expressions  will  not  set  forth  the  body  of  Jesus  as  a  real  body  in 
contradistinction  to  a  docetic  one  (comp.  Lutterbeck,  p.  277) ;  they  will  rather 
prove  that  in  the  himian  person  of  Jesus,  who  was  on  that  account  called  Jesus 
Christ  (comp.  footnote  1 ),  the  Christ  or  the  eternal  Son  of  God  is  come  in  the 
flesh,  without  our  being  capable  on  that  account,  with  Gess,  p.  609,  to  put 
XpifTtt  into  the  predicate  (that  He  is  the  Christ  come  in  the  flesh),  which  is 
very  doubtful  on  account  of  the  want  of  the  article.  It  opposes  in  that  way 
the  false  teachers,  who  distinguished  between  the  higher  aeon  Christ  and  the 
liuman  Jesus,  and  would  concede  only  a  temporary  union  between  them  (as 
Hilgenfeld,  p.  244,  imputes  even  to  our  author),  and  makes  prominent  as 
against  them  that  He  is  come  (by  baptism)  in  water  and  (by  His  death)  in 
blood  (L  V.  6),  and  therefore  even  before  baptism  and  even  in  death  was  He 
the  Son  of  God  manifested  in  the  flesh.  The  «i»  t»  rS  uiart  li'mot  is  simply 
explained  in  this  way,  that  the  false  teachers  could  yet  ascribe  this  in  a  certain 
sense,  and  \i  ri  u'lfian  was  specially  decisive.  Therewith  falls  the  only  reason 
which  Gess,  p.  518,  can  adduce  against  this  the  only  interpretation  conformable 
to  the  word  and  the  fact ;  and  that  the  reference  to  the  baptism  which  Jesus 
introduced  presupposes  the  most  arbitrary  assumptions,  Gess,  p.  519  f.,  shows 
clearly  enough. 
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for  His  manifestation  on  the  earth  (i.  14:  ea-Kijvaxrev  iv 
rjiilv).  But  the  flesh,  which  ibrms  the  material  substance  of 
this  body,  is  with  John,  as  everywhere  in  the  early  apostolic 
system  of  doctrine,  animated  flesh,  and  the  life  of  this  flesh  is 
not  the  bearer  only  of  the  physical,  but  also  of  the  spiritual 
life  in  man  (§  27,  h,  c)P  The  Logos  come  in  the  flesh  is 
therefore  become  man  in  the  fullest  sense  (comp.  also  Bieder- 
mann,  p.  255).  It  is  not  said  that  the  Logos  took  flesh 
(which  might,  perhaps,  be  docetically  misunderstood),  but 
that  the  Logos  became  flesh  (i.  14);^^  that  He  therefore 
became  something  else  than  He  was  before,  as  also  the  sub- 
ject of  the  historical  life  of  Jesus  is  never  designated  as  the 
Logos,  and  a  Logos  extra  carnem  is  never  assumed  alongside 
the  Logos  in  carne  (as  Beyschlag,  p.  173,  would  have  it).  As 
Logos  the  Son  of  God  was  a  purely  spiritual  Being,  and  He 
became  a  Being  in  flesh,  i.e.  a  Being  who  had  the  earthly 
material  nature  in  His  body,  and  can  be  on  that  account  the 
object  of  bodily  perception.  The  evangelist  throughout 
speaks  without  reserve  of  His  earthly  home  (i.  46,  47,  vii. 
41,  52 ;  comp.  iv.  44),  of  His  mother  and  His  brethren 
(ii.  1,  12,  vii.  3,  10,  xix.  25,  26  ;  comp.  i.  46,  vi.  42).  Then 
<rdp^  is  only  that  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  (iii.  6),  and  the 

^^  To  be  sure,  vi.  63,  adpl  forms  only  the  earthly  material  body  in  opposition 
to  the  spiritual,  and,  viii.  15,  Kara  t>i>  rdfKa,  like  kxt  i-^n  (vii.  24),  designates 
judging  according  to  the  outward,  external  appearance.  But,  i.  13,  a  dixtif/.a  is 
ascribed  to  the  fipi,  which  can  only  be  the  fleshly  impulse  by  means  of  the  soul 
(comp.  I.  iL  16).  Thus,  too,  a  real  human  shuddering  is  ascribed  to  the  soul 
of  Christ ;  and  if  the  same  is  elsewhere  said  of  His  spirit  (xiii.  21,  xi.  33),  then 
this  cannot  be  the  ^tiZfia,  of  the  Logos  (Kbstlin,  p.  141 ;  Scholten,  p.  113),  but 
only  the  lenvfia,  constituting  the  human  soul  (§  27,  c).  On  the  other  hand,  as 
little  of  the  specifically  Pauline  ci(\  (§  68)  is  found  in  John  as  anywhere  in  the 
early  apostolic  system  of  doctrine,  as  it  has  often  yet  without  more  ado  been 
drawn  in  to  iii.  6,  where  but  the  bodily  birth,  which  conditions  the  earthly 
sensuous  life,  is  contrasted  with  the  spiritual  second  birth.  The  XiriSuf^'nx,  rnt 
rapxttf  (I.  ii.  16)  is  not  the  sinful  lust  as  such,  but  the  lust  of  the  flesh  in  the 
narrower  sense,  as  even  its  conjunction  with  the  lust  of  the  eye  shows. 

^*  The  incarnation  is  not  here  to  be  described,  which  indeed  (i.  9-12)  is  pre- 
supposed, since  only  He  who  has  become  flesh  can  come  historically,  be  in  the 
world,  can  be  known  and  accepted.  Rather  from  the  context  only  those  sides 
of  it  are  to  be  made  prominent  by  which  a  concrete  beholding  of  the  invisible 
Logos  can  come  about  (comp.  Gess,  p.  553).  But  if  «•«»■«  «-«'^$  designates  every 
man,  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  fleshly  nature  (xvii.  2 ;  comp.  §  27,  a),  then  rkf^ 
iyinTt  can  but  designate  that  He  became  a  being  whose  characteristic  peculiarity 
it  is  to  have  in  Himself  rtifi. 
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Logos  has  become  trap^}*  But  the  identical  subject  of  the 
original  Logos-nature  {XpiCTo^i)  and  of  the  historical  flesh- 
nature  (Itjo-ovi;)  is  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God. 

(d)  In  John,  too,  the  Baptist  testifies  that  he  saw  the 
Spirit  descend  on  Jesus  (i.  32,  33  ;  comp.  §  18,  a) ;  and  Jesus 
seems  Himself  to  refer  to  this  consecration  of  the  Spirit  at 
His  baptism  (x.  36  :  '^yiaaev).^^  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked, that  the  evangelist  explains,  iii.  34,  even  the  com- 
munication of  the  Spirit  narrated  by  the  Baptist,  according  to 
his  conception  of  i.  32,  33,  in  this  way,  that  the  Spirit  comes 
down  on  Jesus  not  to  unite  Himself  with  Him,  but  to  abide 
upon  Him  {fievov  iir  avTov),  i.e.  in  order  to  give  Him  steadily 
the  miraculous  help,  and  the  knowledge  of  what  He  has  to 
speak  and  to  do  according  to  the  will  of  God  (§  144,  c,  d). 
In  this  sense  the  saying  of  Jesus,  i.  52,  is  but  another  form 
of  the  idea  of  that  constant  equipment  and  strengthening  for 
the  exercise  of  the  activity  of  His  Messianic  calling,  of  which 
the  incarnate  Logos  stood  in  need  just  as  did  the  Son  of  man 
of  Christ's  words  who  came  down  from  heaven.     To  be  sure, 

^*  Since  John  knew  and  presupposed  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  it  would  be 
Btrange  enough  to  ascribe  to  him,  that  he  had  to  enter  a  protest  if  Jesus  is 
spoken  of  in  the  mouths  of  the  peojjle  as  the  son  of  Joseph  of  Nazareth, 
if  he  was  not  to  be  a  witness  against  the  miraculous  birth  at  Bethlehem. 
For  His  incarnation  the  question  whether  He  was  naturally  or  supernaturally 
begotten  makes  no  difference,  as  the  incarnation  depends  on  a  fleshly  birth  as 
such. 

^*  Neither  is  the  Spirit  the  Logos,  Avho  in  baptism  is  united  with  the  man 
Jesus  (comp.  Hilgenfeld,  p.  254  f.),  nor  is  that  descent  of  the  Spirit  set  forth  as 
a  mere  vision  of  the  Baptist  (comp.  Baur,  p.  366  f.),  to  indicate  to  him  that 
Jesus  from  the  first  dwelt  in  the  Spirit  (Neander,  p.  887  ;  Messner,  p.  366),  or 
that  it  is  He  who  is  to  communicate  the  Spirit  (Kostlin,  p.  144).  For,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  a  token  cannot  designate  anything  strange  or  opposed  to  the 
thing  designated,  the  Baptist  designates  Jesus  as  One  who  had  actually  received 
the  Spirit  only  without  measure  (iii.  34).  If,  then,  it  is  here  referred  to  this 
communication  of  the  Spirit,  that  He  whom  God  sent  speaks  the  words  of  God, 
then  that  seems,  at  any  rate,  to  involve  a  contradiction  to  Jesus'  testimony 
regarding  Himself,  according  to  which  His  higher  knowledge  comes  from  His 
prehistorical  existence  with  the  Father  (§  144,  a),  and  to  the  doctrine  built 
thereupon  of  the  Logos,  who  appeared  in  the  man  Jesus,  having  become  flesh, 
inasmuch  as  Jesus'  activity  in  the  execution  of  His  calling  is  never  traced  back  to 
His  higher  nature,  but  to  the  preparation  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  different  from 
the  prophetic  only  in  degree.  Bat,  closely  connected  with  this,  the  idea  is  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Baptist,  by  which  He,  who  came  from  above,  has  seen  and 
heard  what  He  has  testifud  (vv.  31,  82),  so  in  the  consciousness  of  the  evangelist 
tlie  two  ideas  at  least  cannot  have  been  felt  to  be  contradictory. 
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it  corresponds  neither  with  the  immediate  unity  of  the  Sou 
with  the  Father  (§  143,  c,  d),  which  comes  out  so  strongly  in 
the  self-testimony  of  Jesus,  to  think  of  the  relation  of  both 
being  mediated  by  the  Spirit ;  nor  could  the  apostle,  with  his 
tendency  to  point  out  the  marks  of  His  original  glory  as 
Logos  given  in  the  historical  life  of  the  Son  of  God  (note  a), 
have  any  interest  in  this  to  follow  further  the  traces  of  His 
truly  human  life  in  the  incarnate  One,  which  made  Him 
require  such  constant  activity  of  the  Spirit.  Hence  these 
doctrinal  elements,  that  rest  on  a  true  remembrance  of  the 
words  of  the  Baptist,  or  that  have  come  to  him  by  tradition, 
continue  with  him  in  a  sort  of  isolation, — an  isolation  which 
almost  makes  them  appear  as  a  contradiction  to  the  ideas 
current  with  Him,  while  they  yet,  although  not  expressly 
brought  about  by  them,  involve  to  his  consciousness  no  such 
contradiction. 


CHAPTEE    II. 

THE  SALVATION  IN  CHRIST. 

§  146.  Christ  the  Life  of  the  World. 

As  the  Messiah,  Jesus  brings  the  highest  saving  blessing, 
which  John  designates  as  eternal  life,  and  likes  best  to  think 
of  as  now  present  (a).  But  eternal  life  consists  in  the  living 
contemplative  knowledge  of  God,  as  Christ  has  had  it  from 
eternity  (6).  To  bring  life  to  the  world  by  means  of  this 
knowledge  has  He  been  sent,  and  He  therefore  calls  Himself 
the  bread  of  life  (c).  But  He  also  imparts  this  life  by  His 
quickening  word,  whose  contents  form  the  powerfully  energetic 
revelation  of  God  {d). 

(a)  Even  with  John,  Jesus  begins  with  the  proclamation 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand,  and  it  is  now  therefore 
important  to  fulfil  the  conditions  under  which  only  can  one 
have  a  share  in  it  (iii  3,  5 ;  comp.  §  1 3).  If  the  idea  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  as  the  saving  blessing  brought  by  Christ, 
falls  latterly  entirely  in  abeyance,  and  instead  of  it  the  idea  of 
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life,  or  of  eternal  life,  comes  uniformly  in  its  place,^  then  this 
latter,  even  in  the  oldest  tradition  of  Jesus'  words,  designates 
the  salvation  prepared  for  the  individual  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  (§  34,  J) ;  and  it  corresponds  simply  to  the  tendency  of 
John's  writings,  directed  as  these  are  to  the  subjective  Christian 
life  (xx.  31 ;  I.  i.  3,  4),  if,  in  the  words  of  Christ,  as  in  the 
Epistles,  the  highest  blessing  is  brought  forward  exclusively 
from  the  side  on  which  it  is  realized  in  the  individual.  But 
as  in  the  synoptical  preaching  of  Jesus  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
not  only  future,  but  even  already  present  (§  15,  c),  so  with 
John  also  is  the  eternal  life,  which  the  Messiah  came  to  bring, 
not  only  a  blessing  of  the  other  and  future  life,  but  also  of  this 
and  the  present  life.  The  believer  has  eternal  life  (iii.  36, 
•V.  24,  vi.  47,  54,  xx.  31;  I.  v.  12,  13),  He  has  already 
passed  from  death  to  life  (v.  24;  I.  iii.  14).  Bodily  death 
cannot  stop  the  continuance  of  this  life  (xi.  25),  for  that  life 
death  is  as  though  it  did  not  exist  (vi.  50,  51,  58,  viii.  51,  52, 
xi.  26);  the  resurrection  is  no  more  the  condition,  but  the  result 
of  that  life  (vi.  40,  54).  What  has  till  now  been  the  highest 
promise  of  God  has  now  been  fulfilled  (I.  ii.  25).  This  idealism, 
which  beholds  the  ideal  already  realized  in  the  present,  we 
have  learned  to  know  in  manifold  forms  as  the  charac- 
teristic aspect  of  the  method  of  apostolic  teaching  (§  51,  c; 
96,  J;  104,  rf;  117,  d),  but  it  is  implied  in  the  speciality  of 
the  Johannean  theology  (§  141,  c),  that  it  here  comes  into 
stronger  prominence  than  anywhere  else.^ 

(h)  If  John  had  found  in  the  contemplative  knowledge  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  revelation  of  God  given  in  Him,  the  highest 

'  Only  in  xviii.  36  does  Jesus  speak  of  His  kingdom,  which  is  not  of  a  worldly 
kind  ;  but  here  there  is  no  thought  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  but  He  has  only 
in  view  thereby  an  explanation  for  the  Gentile,  in  which  sense  Jesus  might  call 
Himself  a  king  in  a  spiritual  kingdom,  which  comprehends  all  friends  of  the 
truth.  By  John,  Xun  in  the  absolute  sense,  and  Xuh  aluvia;,  are  constantly  used 
promiscuously  (iii.  36,  v.  39,  40,  vi.  53,  54 ;  I.  i.  2,  iii.  14,  15,  v.  11-13),  as 
§  34,  b  (comp.  in  Paul,  §  65,  d). 

*  Since  Col.  iii.  3  is  quite  different  (comp.  §  104,  d),  so  only  in  John  is  eternal 
life,  according  to  its  true  nature,  thought  of  ns  beginning  here,  and  it  forms 
thereby  the  specific  saving  blessing.  What  Peter  proclaimed  as  the  second  birth 
to  hope  (§  50,  6),  what  James  as  the  engrafting  of  the  perfect  law  (§  52,  b),  what 
Paul  as  justification  and  new  creation  by  the  grace  of  God  (§  82,  84),  what  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  the  TtXtlufit  in  the  New  Covenant  (§  123),  in  order  to 
characterize  the  salvation  come  with  Christ  for  the  individual,  that  appears  in 
John  as  the  bestowal  of  the  highest  blessing  by  Him,  eternal  life. 
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blessedness  (§  141,  5),  then  must  he  too  see  in  it  the  eternal 
life,  which  the  Messiah  had  come  to  bring.  That  is  eternal 
life,  to  know  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  His 
messenger  (xvii  3),  he  says  in  a  passage  where  it  was 
important  to  show  by  a  convincing  explanation  of  the  eternal 
life  how  the  communication  of  it  (ver.  2)  must  tend  to  the 
glory  of  God  (ver.  1).^  This  highest  saving  blessing  was  not 
only  not  yet  given  to  the  world,  it  was  not  even  as  yet  once 
made  known  to  it.  It  is  true  that  elsewhere  the  thought  is 
not  foreign  to  the  New  Testament,  that  in  the  vision  of  God 
the  highest  blessedness  of  eternal  life  lies  in  the  future  world 
(§  34,  h;  99,  h ;  126,  d;  132,  d)\  but  there  was  as  yet 
awanting  any  view  to  show  how  eternal  blessed  life  was  given 
with  this  vision  of  God.  But  now  the  Son  of  God  was  come,' 
who  possessed  this  highest  good ;  for  He  had  said  of  Himself, 
that  the  Father  had  given  to  Him  to  have  life  in  Himself,  as 
He  Himself  only  had  it  in  Himself  (v.  26,  vi.  57).  As  an 
eternal  life  was  this  life  made  known  to  the  eye-witnesses  of 
His  earthly  walk  (I.  i.  2 :  17  fco^  i^avepcodr]  .  .  .  koI 
aTrayyiWofiev  v/uv  rrjv  ^arjv  rrjv  al(oviov),  as  He  had 
testified  of  it  as  a  life  from  the  very  beginning  (8  ^v  dir 
dpxv^'-  ver,  1),  and  therefore  also  as  a  life  not  to  be  lost,  and 
as  a  blessed  life,  as  it  was  led  in  living  fellowship  with  the 
Father  (tjti^  Tjv  irpo^  rov  Trarepa  :  ver.  2  ;  comp.  John  i.  1,2); 
but  what  was  the  essential  contents  of  this  life  is  clear  from 
this,  that  He  had  again  and  again  pointed  back  to  this,  how 
He  had  beheld  God  in  His  original  existence  with  the  Father, 
and  He  traced  His  peculiar  knowledge  of  God  back  to  this 
beholding  Him  (§  144,  a).*     But  even  in  His  earthly  life  all 

'  In  xvii.  6  the  lyu  «  \Vi>%afx  of  ver.  4  is  resumed  by  lipaAftmrd  9»v  «■»  »iiifi.a,,  so 
that  here  too  the  glory  of  God  consists  in  bringing  about  the  true  knowledge  of 
God.  Since  eternal  life  is  undoubtedly  thought  of  as  spiritual,  it  was  natural 
for  John  throughout  to  regard  this  moment  in  the  spiritual  life  as  the  real  natm-e 
of  it, — a  moment  which,  according  to  his  individuality,  generally  appeared  to 
him  as  the  ruling  central-point  of  the  total  spiritual  life,  and  in  which  he  had 
experienced  the  deepest  deliverance  from  his  spiritual  needs  through  Christ,  had 
found  and  laid  hold  on  the  highest  salvation. 

*  Ordinarily  the  "  hypostatized  "  (?)  ?»>)  in  I.  i.  1  is  understood  of  Christ  Him- 
self by  a  reference  to  John  i.  1  ;  but  ver.  1  by  no  means  proves  this,  but  rather 
the  opposite,  since  the  words  there  do  not  refer  to  the  person,  but  to  what  (?)  was 
experimentally  made  known  to  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  earthly  life  of  Christ  in 
and  about  this  life.     But  this  is  nothing  else  than  the  true  eternal  life  which 
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the- blessedness  of  the  eternal  life  seemed' already  realized.  A 
life  in  uninterrupted  fellowship  with  His  Father,  whose  highest 
satisfaction  was  the  fulfilling  of  His  will  (iv.  34);  a  life  full  of 
peace  (xiv.  27)  and  joy  (xv.  11,  xvii.  13),  such  as  the  world 
cannot  give  nor  take  away  (comp.  xvi.  33);  a  life  which  is 
ended  by  a  going  home  to  the  Father,  as  it  began  with  a 
coming  down  from  heaven, — that  was  eternal  blessed  life  even 
here.  And  what  formed  the  deepest  essence  of  this  life  could 
be  but  the  one  thing,  which  He  always  testified  He  had  had 
before  all  others — His  matchless,  intuitive,  perfect  knowledge 
of  God. 

(c)  Christ  had  come  as  the  Messiah  to  impart  this  highest 
good  to  men.  God  has  given  us  eternal  life,  and  that  life  is 
in  His  Son  (I.  v.  11).  Christ  Himself,  therefore,  calls 
Himself  the  life,  i.e.  the  life -giver  (xi.  25,  xiv,  6;  comp. 
I.  V.  20) ;"  and  the  apostle,  who  had  recognised  Him  as  the 
incarnate  Word,  calls  Him  the  Word  needful  for  life  (I.  i.  1 : 
0   \0709  T^9  ^<^l'i),  because  it  cannot  give  life  without  the 

from  the  beginning  was  in  Him  (John  i.  4),  which  exhibited  therefore  His 
original  existence  with  the  Father  not  as  a  restful  quiescent,  but  as  a  living 
activity.  Only  the  constant  movement  of  His  life  did  not  consist  in  this,  that 
He  sought  to  take  up  everjrthing  which  separated  and  distinguished  Him  from 
God  into  a  unity  with  Him,  as  Baur,  p.  352,  philosophizes  into  it ;  but  in  this, 
that  He  beheld  the  Father,  as  the  Father  beholds  Himself.  It  is  characteristic 
of  John's  spiritual  tendency,  that  while  elsewhere  in  the  Scriptures  the  living 
activity  of  God  is  the  expression  for  His  powerful  activity  in  the  world,  here  the 
living  Father  (vi.  57),  according  to  the  analogy  of  that  which  elsewhere  the 
ai)ostle  regarded  as  the  deepest  nature  of  the  time  life,  is  in  the  first  place  He 
who  beholds  Himself  in  the  depths  of  His  self-consciousness.  The  true  life  is 
even  a  spiritual  one,  which  cannot  be  thought  of  without  this  self- consciousness. 
But  while  a  Paul  brings  forward  especially  the  side  on  the  divine  rtivfca,  accord- 
ing to  which  it  is  simply  the  effectual  power  (§  84,  a,  footnote  4),  it  appears  here 
especially  from  its  intellectual  side,  which  is,  to  be  sure,  conceived  by  John 
throughout  in  immediate  unity  with  the  practical  (comp.  §  141,  d). 

*  From  this  also  it  is  clear  that  the  euros  can  apply  only  to  Christ,  since 
nowhere  else  is  God  called  Z'^v.  God  has  life  in  Himself  (v.  26,  vi.  57),  but  the 
Mediator  of  life  can  only  be  Christ,  of  whom  it  is  said  in  the  beginning  of  the 
verse  that  He  is  come  to  give  us  the  power  to  know  God,  in  which  eternal  life 
consists.  That  was,  indeed,  the  object  of  His  mission,  that  He  might  com- 
municate to  the  world  life  (I.  iv.  9  ;  comp.  John  vi.  40,  x.  10)  in  Him  (iii.  15  : 
read  •»  «iT*)  or  in  His  name  (xx.  31),  i.e.  if  we  know  Him  as  He  whom  His 
name  designates  {Xpifrii  ==  i  uUt  t»u  ei«w  ;  comp.  §  145,  a),  we  have  eternal  life. 
That  was,  indeed,  the  full  Messianic  power  given  Him  (comp.  §  143,  b)  to  give 
eternal  life  to  all  flesh  (xvii.  2),  and  this  life  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
one  true  God  mediated  by  Him  (ver.  3). 
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mediator  of  revelation.  As  now  the  simplest  means  of 
nourishment  which  supports  the  physical  life  is  bread,  Christ 
calls  Himself  the  bread  necessary  for  life  (vi.  35,  48  :  o  a/jro? 
rr}<;  fo)^?),  or  the  bread  which  gives  life  to  the  world 
(vi.  33,  50,  58).^  But  He  is  this,  because  He  is  the  perfect 
revelation  of  God  (§  143,  d);  because  the  Father  is  seen  in 
Him  (xiv.  9),  and  known  (viii.  19);  because  we  have  the 
Father  in  Him  (I.  ii.  23;  II.  9),  who  c^n  be  seen  and 
possessed  as  the  highest  good  in  Him.  In  this  way  is  the 
seeing  of  God  possible  to  the  world,  a  seeing  which  the  Son 
once  had  with  the  Father,  and  which  includes  in  itself  eternal 
life,  the  highest  blessedness.  The  true  knowledge  of  God,  in 
which  this  life  consists,  presupposes  throughout  such  a  seeing 
of  God  (xiv.  7,  17  ;  I.  iii.  6).  This  seeing  is  not  a  higher 
stage  of  knowledge  (Frommann,  p.  223);  according  to  §  141,  6, 
John  knows  only  of  an  intuitive  knowledge,  which  is  a 
spiritual  seeing,  and  this  knowledge  can  therefore  be  desig- 
nated as  the  true  life,  just  because  it  is  no  theoretical  know- 
ledge, but  a  living,  i.e.  an  effectual  grasping  of  the  highest ; 
according  to  its  nature,  the  whole  life  is  a  determinative 
object  of  knowledge.  A  pretended  knowledge  of  God,  which 
does  not  regulate  the  life,  is  a  lie  (I.  ii.  4),  it  in  truth  does 
not  exist  (I.  iii.  6,  iv.  8  ;  III.  11)  ;  only  in  its  working  on  the 
moral  life  does  one  know  the  true  knowledge  (I.  ii.  3),  and 
that  one  has  attained  in  it,  and  with  it,  the  true  life  out  of 
death  (I.  iii.  14). 

{d)  But  the  Son,  sent  by  the  Father,  is  not  a  dead  organ 
of  revelation,  not  a  means  of  life  such  as  (physical)  bread, 
which  can  indeed  work  life,  but  has  not  itself  life  in  itself; 
He  is  the  living  bread  (vi.  51),  inasmuch  as  the  living  Father 
has  given  Him,  with  a  view  to  His  mission,  to  have  life  in 
Himself  (vi.  57,  v.  26).  He  Himself  possessed  the  life  of  the 
knowledge  of  God,  which  He  had  to  communicate  by  His 
self-manifestation  (note  c),  and  He  could  therefore  make 
known  God's  name  (xvii.   6,  26).     He  needed  but  to  com- 

•  Even  according  to.the  oldest  tradition,  Jesus,  by  His  appearance,  gives  satis- 
faction and  quickening  to  the  world  {§  21,  d  ;  comp.  §  46,  c) ;  and  if  this  is  there, 
found  in  the  moral  renewal  wrought  by  the  saving  preaching  of  Jesus,  we  will 
see  that  here  the  true  knowledge  of  God  communicated  by  Christ  directly  settles, 
and  renews  the  whole  life. 
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municate  what  He  had  seen  with  the  Father  (viii.  38),  the 
heavenly  things  which  He  who  came  from  heaven  alone 
knew  (iii.  12,  13).  He  thus  glorified  the  Father,  while  He 
made  known  His  glorious  Being  to  men  (xii.  28,  xiii.  31, 
xvii.  4  ;  comp.  xiv.  13,  xv.  18).  Looked  at  from  this  side, 
the  means  of  revelation  which  procures  for  the  world  the  true 
knowledge  of  God  is  His  word,  which  He  hence  designates  as 
the  living  water  (iv.  10,  14,  vii.  37,  38;  comp.  §  132,  d, 
footnote  6),  as  the  imperishable  food  (vl  27).  As  He  is 
Himself  the  bread  necessary  for  life  (I.  i,  1),  so  His  words 
are  words  of  eternal  life  (vi.  68) ;  as  He  is  Himself  the  author 
of  life  (xi.  25,  xiv.  6),  so  are  His  words  ?»);  (vi.  63), 
and  the  preaching  commissioned  to  Him  ^corj  ala)vto<;  (xii. 
49,  50).  But  the  contents  of  His  word  are,  to  be  sure,  with 
John  mainly  Himself  again,  i.e.  the  meaning  of  the  revelation 
given  in  His  person  and  His  works  (note  c).^ 

§  147.  Christ  the  Light  of  the  World. 

As  He  who  brings  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  Christ  is 
the  light  of  the  world  {a).  As  such  He  brings  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  truth  which  determines  the  whole  life,  and 
is  given  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Father  in  the  Son  (b). 
But  the  specific  contents  of  the  new  revelation  of  God  in 
Christ  is  comprehended  in  this,  that  God  is  love  (c). 

(a)  Even  in  the  oldest  tradition  Jesus  represents  Himself 
as  the  giver  of  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  who  brings  to 
men,  therefore,  the  light  (in  the  spiritual  sense,  §  20,  a).  But 
this  side  of  Jesus'  activity  has  to  be  specially  brought  for- 
ward in  John ;  for  if  the  highest  saving  blessing,  or  the  true 
life,  consists  in  knowledge,  then  to  obtain  this  life  is  there 

*  In  the  word  of  Christ,  too,  there  is  no  lack  of  i»TflX«/(xiii.  34,  xiv.  15,  21, 
XV.  10) ;  but  this  commanding  side  of  His  proclamation  does  not  here  come  into 
such  prominence  as  in  the  synoptical  tradition  (§  21,  h),  because  to  the 
Johannean  view  true  knowledge  directly  of  itself  determines  the  life,  and 
inasmuch  as  His  word  is  but  the  proclamation  of  a  new  revelation  of  God,  it 
even  at  the  same  time  contains  within  itself  an  inrtXij,  which  of  itself  works  out 
its  fulfilment,  and  it  works,  therefore,  to  purify  (xv.  8  ;  comp.  xiii.  10)  and  to 
determine  the  whole  moral  life.  But  this  it  does  also  in  the  oldest  tradition  of 
the  words  of  Jesus  (§  21,  c),  as  the  general  early  apostolic  view  of  doctrine 
coincides  with  this,  according  to  which  the  moral  new  birth  is  referred  to  the 
word  of  evangelical  preaching  (§  46,  52,  128). 
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required  a  means  of  enlightenment.  The  light  which  this 
knowledge  brings  about,  is  the  light  pertaining  to  life  (viii.  1 2 : 
TO  ^G)9  T^9  ^0)779).  He  only,  who  Himself  has  this  knowledge, 
can  communicate  it  to  others ;  only  the  life  of  the  true 
knowledge  of  God,  which  was  in  the  Logos,  could  be  the 
light  of  men  (i.  4 :  17  fo)?;,  scil.  ■^  iv  avrm  •^v,  rjv  ro  <f)w<i  r5)v 
avOpdoiroiv)}  As,  therefore,  the  sun,  which  brings  light  to  the 
world  in  the  physical  sense,  is  called  its  light  (xi.  9),  so  Jesus 
calls  Himself  the  light,  i.e.  the  light-giver,  to  the  world  in 
the  spiritual  sense  (viii.  12,  ix.  5,  xii.  35,  36,  46;  comp. 
Matt.  V.  14).  Whoever  enters  into  connection  with  this 
light-giver  (e/s^erat  tt/do?  to  c^cS?)  has  his  whole  being 
thereby  laid  bare  (iii.  19-21);  whoever  follows  Him  does 
not  walk  in  darkness,  because  He  has  a  light  which  shows 
him  the  way  (viii.  12  ;  comp.  I.  i.  6),  whereas  in  the  darkness 
one  does  not  see  whither  one  comes  in  his  wandering  ways 
(xiL  35  ;  comp.  I.  ii.  11) ;  he  is  a  child  of  the  light  (xii.  36), 
i.e.  one  enlightened  (comp.  Luke  xvi.  8  ;  Eph.  v.  8).  On  the 
ground  of  this  self- testimony,  the  apostle  designates  the 
incarnate  Logos  as  the  true  light  which  has  come  into  the 
world  (i.  9),  and  now,  not  conquered  by  the  darkness  (ver.  5), 
which  it  is  rather  ever  more  conquering  (I.  ii.  8),  it  shines  in 
the  world.  The  result  of  which  is,  that  God,  who  hitherto 
was  hid  in  impenetrable  darkness,  so  that  He  could  be  seen 
by  no  one,  now  stands  before  us  in  tlie  clear  light  of  revela- 
tion (I.  i.  7),  nay,  is  light  itself,  i.e.  has  come  to  be  through 
and  through  knowable,  so  that  nothing  dark  or  unknowable 
remains  any  more  in  Him  (ver.  5).^     But,  inasmuch  as  all 

*  Gess,  p.  545,  *'  prefers  indeed"  by  the  life  "  to  understand  the  Logos  con- 
taining life  in  Himself ; "  but  h  Z"»  with  the  article  can  refer  only  to  the  life  of 
which  it  has  just  been  said  that  it  wa.s  in  the  Logos,  and  for  the  idea  of  the  life 
simijly  to  substitute  that  of  the  Logos  is  naturally  ])ure  arbitrariness.  Comp. 
my  joh.  Lehrb.  pp.  38-41. 

*  To  refer  this  sentence,  which,  to  be  sure,  according  to  Kiibel,  p.  23,  is  to 
say  (!)  nothing  specific  about  the  new  message,  to  the  holiness  of  God  (comp. 
Messner,  p.  346)  is  impossible,  since  the  holiness  of  God  is  already  revealed  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  cannot  be  the  specific  content  of  the  apostolic  iyytxia. 
If  it  is  said  that  this  truth  represents  the  essential  basis  of  Christianity  (comp. 
Huther  in  foe),  then  our  assertion  is  but  confirmed,  since  that  which  is  the 
basis  {i.e.  the  presupposition)  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Christian  salvation 
cannot  be  its  contents.  The  latter  interpretation  of  (f£s  has,  moreover,  no 
support  in  Biblical  symbolical  language  (comp.  my  joh.  Lehrhegriff,  pp.  42-45), 
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true  knowledge  must  necessarily  determine  the  whole  life 
(§  146,  c),  the  fact  of  a  man's  being  enlightened  (eV  t©  ^wt* 
etpat  or  irepLiraTeiv ;  comp.  I.  i.  7)  must  be  known  in  his 
moral  walk  (I.  ii,  9-11). 

(&)  All  true  knowledge  is  but  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  as 
such  knowledge  is  the  characteristic  quality  of  Christians 
(I.  ii.  21;  II.  1 ;  comp.  §  1 0  7,  a).  If  Christ,  therefore,  is  to 
be  the  communicator  of  the  life  which  consists  in  true  know- 
ledge, then  must  He  be  the  communicator  of  the  truth  (xiv.  6 : 
iyto  elfit  r)  akrjdeia  Kol  17  i^wrj).  For  this  end  indeed  has 
He  come,  that  He  may  M-itness  to  the  world  of  the  truth 
(xviii.  37;  comp.  viii.  40).  But  by  the  truth  John  by  no 
means  understands  the  sum  of  all  that  which  is  true,  but  the 
actual  reality  of  what  we  know  of  God  from  revelation  (comp. 
§  65,  &,  footnote  3),  therefore  the  revelation  of  the  aXr]6iv6<i 
(I.  V.  20).^  If  the  Logos  incarnate  in  Jesus  was  Himself  full 
of  truth  (i.  14),  and  could  therefore  communicate  the  truth  to 
the  world  (ver.  17),  then  is  this  expressly  declared,  ver.  18, 
in  this  way,  that  He,  who  as  the  only-begotten  Son  stands  in 
the  highest  fellowship  of  love  with  the  Father,  alone  could 
show  to  the  world  His  nature,  which  had  been  seen  by  none 
up  till  then.  Just  because  the  divine  nature,  which  (when 
really  known)  of  itself  exercises  a  determining  power  over  the 

and  it  makes  the  parallel  clause  say  nothing  at  all ;  nay,  in  so  far  as  it  would 
deny  the  existence  of  any  unholiness  in  God,  it  is  almost  a  blasphemous  tauto- 
logy. On  the  other  hand,  we  have  here  a  natural  turn  of  the  symbolism  already 
current  in  the  Old  Testament  (comp.  Isa.  xlix.  6,  and  therewith  Acts  xiii.  47  ; 
Luke  ii.  32)  and  in  Paul  (§  102,  a,  footnote  1,  d),  on  which  the  figurative 
expression  explained  above  rests.  Light  is  the  means  of  enlightenment  (in  the 
physical  world),  and  therefore  the  image  of  the  organ  of  revelation  (in  the 
spiritual  world) :  but  it  is  also,  according  to  its  nature,  that  which  makes  itself 
evident,  and  therefore  the  image  of  God  perfectly  revealing  Himself  in  Christ. 
When  Huther  asserts  that  by  this  interpretation  of  the  passage  iv  Xpirru  is 
naturally  supplied,  then  even  the  evangelical  proclamation,  according  to  vv.  1-3, 
treats  only  of  Christ,  and  it  can  be  intended  only  to  tell  of  what  is  given  in  and 
with  Him. 

•  *AX«*i/a  is  by  no  means  knowledge,  but  the  object  of  knowledge,  and  it  is 
not  therefore  identical  with  ?««  (rightly  understood),  but  the  revelation  of  the 
truth  is  the  presupposition  of  it.  'AXnhia  also  frequently  stands  for  that 
which  perfectly  corresponds  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  designated  {tiyiair/iiti)!  v 

iXriSucc:  xvii.   9  ;  uyaTa*  h  iiXnhiit'.  I.  iii.  18;  II.   1  ;  III.   1  ;  trporxvyiTy  iv  SiXfiiua. . 

iv.  23,  24  ;  comp.  II.  4 ;  III.  3),  and  whicli  is  elsewhere  designated  by  the 
adjective  ikniitit  (i.  9,  iv.  23,  37,  vi.  32,  vii.  28,  xv.  1,  xvii.  3,  xix.  35 ;  I.  ii.  8 ; 
comp.  Rev.  iii.  7,  14,  vi.  10).     Comp.  vi.  55 :  a\»iiii  lifuinf. 
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life  (§  146,  c),  is  itself  the  contents  of  the  truth,  the  truth 
has  the  power  to  deliver  from  the  bondage  of  sin  (viii.  32  ; 
comp.  vv.  34,  36),  and  to  work  a  life  consecrated  to  God 
(xvii.  17).*  That  is  to  say,  God  is  here  also,  in  conformity 
with  His  nature,  as  well  SiKaio<;,  inasmuch  as  He  does  right 
at  all  times  (I.  ii.  29),  and  gives  to  each  what  is  due  to  him  ; 
therefore,  e.g.,  true  to  His  promise.  He  forgives  sin  to  the 
penitent  sinner  (I.  i.  9),  as  He  is  the  simply  holy  (I.  ii.  20), 
as  in  the  Apocalypse  (§  133,  a).^  It  is  true  that  His  right- 
eousness and  holiness  have  been  already  revealed  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  but  in  Christ  the  righteous  One  (I.  ii.  1  ;  comp. 
xvi.  10),  who  was  pure  from  all  sin  (I.  iii.  5,  3  :  ayvoq ; 
comp.  viii.  46),  is  that  revelation  come  to  full,  living  view. 
As  in  the  synoptical  speeches  of  Jesus  His  self-manifestation 
in  His  walk  appears  to  be  for  our  example  (§21,  d),  so  is  it 
here  too  (I.  ii.  6,  iii.  3).  The  knowledge  of  Christ  as  the 
sinless  One  is  of  itself  normative  for  our  walk,  which  in  that 

*  Hence  tliat  state  of  being  inwardly  determined  by  the  truth  (appropriated 
in  knowledge),  the  ix  -rrts  iXnhias  tircu,  is  known  not  only  in  all  denial  of  the 
false  (I.  ii  21  ;  comp.  i.  8),  but  also  in  the  moral  conduct  of  the  individual 
(I.  iii.  19  ;  comp.  ii.  4).  Hence  a  walk  in  the  truth  (III.  4),  or  a  doing  of  the 
truth  (iii.  21  ;  I.  i.  6),  can  be  spoken  of.  The  truth  is  therefore  here,  too,  a 
moral  principle,  as  with  Paul  (§  65,  6,  footnote  3) ;  but  not  inasmuch  as  its 
contents  are  the  revealed  will  of  God  as  there,  but  inasmuch  as  the  true  know- 
ledge of  God  is  necessarily  detenninative  of  the  (moi'al)  life.  Closely  allied  to 
this,  aXrhia.  stands  for  subjective  truthfulness  (viii.  44  ;  I.  i.  8  ;  comp.  aXrJns : 
viii.  26,  iiL  33-v.  31,  32,  vii.  18,  viii.  13-17,  xix.  35,  xxi.  24 ;  III.  12). 

*  The  current  reference  of  rav  uyUu  to  Christ  (yet  comp.  Gess,  p.  525),  which, 
however,  is  not  to  be  proved  by  the  equally  doubtful  uvtov  in  ver.  27,  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  fact  that  Christ,  while  we  have  John  vi,  69 :  a  ayias  rau  esau,  is 
never  called  the  Holy  One  simply.  There  is  no  need  of  the  artificial  explanation 
by  TO  ayiat  (Ritschl,  ii.  p.  101,  footnote),  since  the  reason  why  God  is  here 
designated  as  the  Holy  One  is  clearly  this,  that  He  only  as  such  can  consecrate 
Christians  with  the  unction  to  be  His  own  holy  possession.  Just  so  is  He, 
John  xviL  11,  addressed  as  rarip  eiyn,  when  what  is  dealt  with  is  that  He,  who 
has  separated  Himself  from  all  creaturely  uncleanness  (comp.  §  45,  d,  footnote  6), 
should  preserve  the  disciples,  that  they  may  not  be  misled  and  polluted  by  the 
world.  But  if  He  is  addressed,  ver.  25,  as  tranp  Ji'*mi,  the  reference  then  is 
not  simply  to  the  perfecting  of  the  salvation  of  the  disciples  (Ritschl,  p.  117), 
but  expressly  to  this,  that  He,  in  virtue  of  His  judicial  righteousness,  awards  to 
believers  a  different  destiny  than  to  the  world  which  has  not  known  Him  (comp. 
V.  30,  vii.  24,  viii.  50)  ;  I.  L  9,  too,  does  not  speak  of  retribution,  but  of  this, 
that  He  deals  with  penitent  sinners  as  such  (comp.  Immer,  p.  542).  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  nothing  in  the  passage  to  refer  to  any  straggle  after  com- 
plete justification,  a  straggle  in  vhich  the  righteous  Judge  gives  help  (Gess, 
p.  623  f.). 
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way  must  be  a  sinless  walk  (I.  iii.  5,  6)  as  soon  as  Christ  is 
known  as  what  He  is,  the  sent  of  God  (xvii.  3,  23),  who  is 
everlasting  like  God  Himself  (I.  ii.  13,  14),  who,  having 
come  out  from  the  Father  (xvii.  8),  in  His  abiding  unity  with 
Him  (x.  38)  reveals  the  Father  (xiv.  9),  so  that  one  has  the 
Father  in  Him  (comp.  I.  ii.  23;  II.  9).  Because  this  know- 
ledge of  the  mission  of  Christ  is  the  condition  of  that 
knowledge  of  the  truth  which  delivers  and  transforms,  it 
there  forms  the  direct  contrast  to  the  not  knowing  of  God 
(xvii.  2  5) ;  for  he  only  who  has  known  God  has  known  Him 
(viii  19). 

(c)  But  Christ  also  brings  a  new  revelation  of  God.*  What 
is  revealed  in  the  sending  of  the  only-begotten  Son,  in  whom 
God  has  given  up  the  highest  object  of  His  love  for  the 
salvation  of  men,  is  expressly  designated,  I.  iv.  9,  10,  as  the 
love  of  God  (comp.  John  iii.  16,  17),  the  love  which  on  that 
account  is  named,  I.  iv.  16,  as  the  object  of  Christian  know- 
ledge (xvii.  23).'  The  apostle  comprehends  the  whole  con- 
tents of  this  new  revelation  of  God  in  the  sentence,  God  is 
love  (I.  iv.  8,  16);  and  the  knowledge  of  this  Being,  who 
reveals  Himself  in  love,  shows  itself  to  be  livingly  effective, 
inasmuch  as  it  necessarily  begets  love  in  us  (vv.  11,  19). 
That  the  sending  of  the  Son,  who  introduces  the  Messianic 

•  This,  to  be  sure,  does  not  consist  in  new  disclosures  about  God's  transcendent 
being  (Scholtcn,  p.  77).  It  does  not  therefore  teach  us  to  know  that  He  is  to  be 
thought  of  as  a  spiritual  and  invisible  Being,  yet  as  absolute  activity  (Baur, 
pp.  354-356,  403,  after  v.  17),  or  that  He  is  life,  as  Frommann,  p.  91  ;  Kbstlin, 
p.  75  ;  Reuss,  iL  p.  434  [E.  T.  ii.  388],  conclude  from  I.  v.  20,  although  these 
passages,  according  to  §  145,  6,  footnote  5  ;  146,  c,  footnote  5,  do  not  apply  to 
God  that  He  is  light,  as  they  assume,  following  the  misunderstood  passage, 
I.  i.  5  (comp.  footnote  2),  or  that  He  is  a  spirit,  which  Frommann,  p.  101 ; 
Kostlin,  p.  77,  find  in  iv.  24.  In  the  latter  passage  Jesus  appeals  to  a  know- 
ledge of  God  which  was  common  to  Jews  and  Samaritans,  as  even  Reuss, 
ii.  p.  433[E.  T.  ii.  387],  acknowledges,  but  which  ought,  like  all  true  knowledge, 
to  prove  itself  effectual  in  this  way,  that  we  recognise  Him  as  a  spiritual  Being, 
and  worship  Him  in  a  spiritual  way  (iv.  23,  24);  comp.  also  Biedermann,  p.  172. 

^  The  knowledge  of  this  new  revelation  of  God,  after  it  has  once  come,  is  so 
much  the  measure  for  all  knowledge  of  God,  that  Jesus  directly  denies  that 
those  have  any  knowledge  of  God  who  will  not  know  Him  as  the  only-begotten 
Son  sent  of  the  Father  (vii.  28,  viii.  19,  55,  xv.  21,  xvi.  3).  All  the  great 
miraculous  works  which  God  did  in  Him  are,  indeed,  if  they  are  looked  on, 
according  to  §  143,  b,  as  pictures  of  the  highest  spiritual  blessings,  nothing  but 
revelations  of  the  divine  love,  which  shows  itself  in  the  Messianic  times  by  the 
fulness  of  its  distributions  of  grace  (comp.  §  20,  d). 
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time,  implie.s  the  perfect  revelation  of  tlie  love  of  God,  is  not 
alien  even  to  the  oldest  tradition  of  Jesus'  speeches,  only  it  is 
rather  implicitly  involved  there  in  the  proclamation  of  God 
as  the  Father  of  the  members  of  the  kingdom  (§  20) ;  as  He 
who  is  here  also  manifested  (I.  ii.  15,  16  ;  comp.  iv.  21,  23, 
XX.  17),  inasmuch  as  His  giving  (I.  iii.  1)  and  forgiving  love 
(I.  ii  1,  13)  is  sure  to  them.^  But  there,  too,  it  is  the 
revelation  of  the  Father's  love  which  moves  His  children  to 
be  like  Him  in  love  (§  25,  a).  And  not  merely  by  the  fact 
of  the  sending  of  the  Son,  and  all  its  blessed  results  for  us, 
by  which  it  is  perfected  according  to  I.  iv,  17,  is  the  love  of 
God  revealed  to  us ;  but  since  here,  too,  the  Father  is  seen  in 
the  Son,  the  highest  divine  love  is  known  directly  in  the  love 
of  Christ  Himself  (I.  iii  16 ;  comp.  xv.  9,  13) ;  and  as  Christ 
does  in  the  synoptical  tradition  (§  25,  d),  so  here,  too,  He 
presents  His  own  humbly  ministering  love  (xiii  14,  15),  His 
self-sacrificing  love  (xiii.  34,  xv.  12  ;  comp.  I.  iii  16),  to  be  a 
pattern  to  us.  Here  also,  as  note  &,  the  revelation  of  God 
given  in  the  exhibition  of  Himself  is  determinative  for  our 
moral  life. 

§  148.   Christ  the  Saviour  of  the  World. 

The  other  side  of  the  Messianic  work  is  salvation  from  the 
destruction  into  which  the  world,  on  account  of  sin,  falls  at 


'  Just  so  is  the  beginning  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic  promise  regarded 
by  Peter  as  a  gift  of  the  divine  favour  (§  45,  b),  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  the  favour  and  the  grace  of  God  are  again  turned  towards  His  people 
by  the  setting  up  of  the  New  Covenant  (§  124,  a).  With  Paul  also  the  love  of 
God  is  the  ground  and  result  of  the  new  institution  of  grace  (§  75,  c ;  83,  a), 
and  it  is  a  mistake  when  Baur,  p.  400,  says  that  the  Jobannean  doctrinal  idea 
is  distinguished  from  the  Pauline  ;  that  in  the  former  the  love  of  God  is  the 
highest  idea,  while  in  the  latter  righteousness  stands  over  against  it.  For  even 
in  John  the  Old  Testament  revelation  of  righteousness  not  only  abides,  but  it  is 
perfected  in  Christ  (note  6),  as  Christianity  to  him  forms  no  antithesis  to  Old 
Testament  Judaism  (§  141,  o).  Undoubtedly  the  apostle  of  love  has  seen 
(§  141,  d)  most  clearly  and  deeply  the  perfect  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  in  His 
revelation  of  love.  And  if  from  here  we  look  back  to  the  statement  that  no 
one  has  seen  the  Father  except  through  Christ,  it  is  clearly  evident  from  these 
contents  of  the  perfect  revelation  of  God,  that  it  results  from  no  metaphysical 
speculation  about  the  unknowableness  of  God  (comp.  Keuss,  iL  p.  430  f.  [E.  T. 
ii.  384]),  but  that  it  is  the  necessary  result  of  this,  that  the  highest  blessing  is 
given  only  in  the  Messianic  times,  and  through  the  Messiah — the  highest  good 
which  the  apostle  has  regarded  as  that  beholding  of  the  love  of  God. 
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death  {a).  This  comes  about  in  this  way,  that  Jesus,  atoning 
for  the  world's  sin,  purifies  men  from  the  stains  of  guilt  by 
His  blood  (b).  Only  when  the  world  has  been  delivered  from 
death  by  His  giving  up  His  life,  can  it  receive  eternal  life  in 
the  other  world  (c).  But  even  in  the  specifically  Johannean 
sense  does  the  death  of  Jesus,  as  the  highest  manifestation  of 
love,  bring  eternal  life  (d). 

(a)  The  Johannean  speeches  of  Jesus,  like  those  of  the 
Synoptists  (§  22,  a),  start  from  this  idea,  that  the  Messiah 
had  to  bring  not  only  the  consummation  of  salvation,  but  also 
deliverance  (iii.  17,  xii,  47;  comp.  v.  34,  x.  9),  and  they 
presuppose  the  idea  of  a-corrjpia  as  one  well  known  (iv.  22),  so 
that  in  the  deliverance  expected  in  Messianic  times,  only  a 
deliverance  from  destruction  or  from  death  can  be  thought  of. 
Whoever  dies  in  his  sins  (viii.  21,  24)  is  lost;  unforgiven  sin 
leads  to  death  (I.  v.  16).^  Doubtless  it  corresponds  to  his 
idea  of  an  eternal  life  already  present  (§  146,  a),  that  John,  on 
the  other  hand,  designates  the  destruction  which  sin  brings  with 
it  directly  as  death  (comp.  moreover,  even  §  28,  c),  from  which 
believers  even  now  pass  to  life  (v.  24),  while  sinners  abide  in 
it  (I.  iii.  14).  But  the  definite  distinction  begins  only  after 
bodily  death,  since  we  are  delivered  from  it  only  by  the 
resurrection  (vi.  39),  while  those  who  do  not  attain  to  salva- 
tion pass  away  without  hope  in  Him  (I.  ii.  17).  To  be  sure, 
the  positive  idea  comes  now  with  John  into  the  forefront,  by 
which,  to  those  who  have  already  received  the  highest  good, 
eternal  life,  bodily  death  has  ipso  facto  lost  all  significance 
(comp.  §  146,  a)  ;  but  it  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  fact,  that 
the  man,  who  by  the  divine  judgment  has  fallen  under  death, 

'  Our  apostle  has  then  kept  fast  hold  of  the  idea  of  the  (rurnfla.  rooted  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  recurring  in  all  the  New  Testament  types  of  doctrine,  and 
for  him  the  Son  sent  by  the  Father,  or  the  Messiah,  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
(iv.  42 ;  I.  iv.  14).  To  him,  too,  this  deliverance  is  a  deliverance  from 
destruction  {ccruXua, :  xvii.  12),  since /«i  i^eXMai  and  truiUvai  (iii.  16,  17)  are 
convertible  terms,  or  a  saving  the  soul  from  destruction  (xii.  25  ;  comp. 
§  34,  c).  He  also  shares,  with  the  whole  New  Testament  teaching  (§  50,  d; 
67,  d;  66,  d;  122,  d),  the  Old  Testament  view,  according  to  which  death,  and 
that  even  bodily  death,  is  the  punishment  of  sin,  which  Frommann,  p.  308,  in 
vain  denies.  As  little,  moreover,  does  he  deny  the  idea  that  bodily  diseases 
are  the  results  of  sin  (§  32,  d,  footnote  4).  This  idea  is  combated,  ix.  3,  only 
in  a  particular  instance ;  but  v.  14,  on  the  other  hand,  presupposes  it  in  tho 
clearest  way. 
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cannot  receive  that  life,  that  therefore  deliverance  from  death 
must  go  alongside  of  participation  in  life. 

(&)  John  has  by  no  means  formed  any  new  theory  of 
redemption,  as  Frommann,  pp.  450-454,  and  Kostlin,  p,  182, 
ascribe  to  him,  but  he  here  directly  connects  himself,  out  and 
out,  with  the  current  apostolic  type  of  doctrine.  The  assertion, 
that  the  evangelist  sets  forth  with  peculiar  emphasis  Jesus  as 
the  true  passover  Lamb,  falls  of  itself  no  doubt,  if  the  day 
fixed  by  him  for  the  death  of  Jesus  is  historically  correct,  and 
if  xix.  36,  as  is  most  likely  by  far,  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
passage  Ps.  xxxiv.  20.  But  the  word  of  the  Baptist  about 
the  Lamb  of  God  (i.  29),  a  word  safely  handed  down  in  its 
fundamental  principle,  does  not  refer  to  the  Passover  lamb 
(yet  comp.  Scholten,  p.  134;  Schenkel,  p.  384),  but  to  the 
mute,  patient  lamb  of  Isa.  liii.  7  (comp.  Ritschl,  ii.  p.  6  8) ;  yet 
the  evangelist  already  explained  the  idea,  borrowed  certainly 
originally  from  Isa.  liii.  11,  in  this  way,  that  the  servant  of 
God,  by  His  suffering  (of  death),  takes  away  the  sin  of  the 
world  (comp.  1.  iii.  5).^  The  way  in  which  this  takes  place 
he  explains  substantially  in  this  way,  that  he  designates 
Christ  as  the  author  of  atonement  for  our  sins  {iXaa-fibf;  irepl 
T&v  dfiapricov  rjfiwv :  L  ii.  2,  iv.  10),  by  which  His  death  is 
evidently  conceived  of  under  the  aspect  of  a  sin-offering 
(Lev.  vi.  23,  V.  16, 18  ;  comp.  /cpt'o?  rov  IXacrfjuov:  Num.  v.  8) ; 
His  blood  has  atoning  power,  and  purifies  from  all  stain  of 
guilt  (L  i.    7,   9;   comp.   123,  a;   134,  a).^     In  particular, 

*  We  find  the  figure  of  the  lamb  of  Isaiah  in  Peter  and  in  Revelation  (§  38,  d; 
49,  a ;  134,  a).  But  a'pnv,  according  to  I.  iii.  5,  and  the  ordinary  Johannean 
usus  loqiiendi,  can  be  understood  only  in  the  sense  of  taking  away,  and  not  in 
that  of  "taking  on  Himself  to  take  away"  (Gess,  p.  522).  But  it  refers  not  to 
the  deliverance  from  an  immoral  nature  (Baur,  p.  396  ;  Schenkel,  p.  387),  but 
to  the  taking  away  of  the  guilt  of  sin,  as  even  the  plural  in  I.  iii.  5  shows, 
because  it  refers  to  past  sins,  which  load  us  with  guilt.  Only  ver.  6  speaks  of 
the  way  in  which  the  revelation  of  Christ  as  the  sinless  One  works  also  actual 
holiness  in  us. 

3  To  refer  Kufxpi^tit  to  deliverance  from  sin  itself  (comp.  Schenkel,  p.  386, 
who,  however,  speaks  of  a  sacrifice  of  purification  !),  or  to  that  along  with  other 
purposes  (Gess,  p.  522),  is  contrary  to  the  text,  inasmuch  as  it  deals  with  the 
past  sins  (ver.  10)  of  those  who  have  sin  (I.  i.  8;  comp.  ix.  41,  xv.  22,  24, 
xix.  11)  generally,  past  sins  which  are  acknowledged  as  such  (ver.  9),  and  which 
staiu  men  with  guilt.  For  the  idea  of  ii-afftos,  comp.  Ritschl,  ii.  p.  203,  and 
Gess,  p.  516,  who,  however,  in  an  incomprehensible  way,  denies  that  by  this 
covering  for  sin  Christ  is  thought  of  as  a  siu-oliering ;  wliile  Reuss,  ii.  p.  49* 
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quite  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  sin-offering  of  the 
great  day  of  atonement  is  thought  of  (Lev.  xxiii.  27,  28, 
XXV.  9  :  rifiepa  i^iXaa/jiov),  since  here,  as  there,  the  Son  of 
God,  as  the  sinless  (I.  iii.  5,  ii.  1 ;  comp.  §  119,  &)  high  priest, 
takes  away  sin,  while  He  consecrates  Himself  as  an  offering, 
in  order  to  put  men  in  truth  into  the  position  of  unstained 
holiness  (xvii.  19;  comp.  §  121,  a;  123,  b) ;  and  as  the 
intercessor  with  the  Father  (TrapdK\r}To<; :  I.  ii.  1),  He  makes 
good  before  the  Father  the  forgiveness  obtained  (ver.  2)  by 
His  atonement  (§  121,  c)}  Believers  have  forgiveness  of  sins 
for  His  name's  sake,  who  designates  Him  as  the  ikaafi6<i  and 
irapaKXrjTO'i  (I.  ii.  12;  comp.  i.  9). 

(c)  Inasmuch  as  Jesus  atones  for  sin  by  His  blood  poured 
out  in  death,  and  thereby  delivers  the  world  from  the  destruc- 
tion which  death  brings  on  the  sinner.  He  dies  for  the  good 
of  {virep)  men  (xi.  51,  52);^  and  the  apostle  interprets  the 
word  of  Caiaphas  as  a  prophecy  by  which  one  has  to  die,  so 
that  the  whole  nation  may  not  perish  (xi.  50  ;  comp.  xviii.  14). 
As,  according  to  §  22,  c,  Jesus  gives  His  life  to  be  a  \vrpov, 
so  does  He  present  Himself  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  x.  11, 
14,  who  gives  His  life  for  the  good  of  the  sheep,  and  that 
they  may  not  become  the  prey  of  the  wolf,  may  not  fall  into 
condemnation  (ver.  12),  i.e.  that  they  may  not  lose  their  soul 
in  death  (xii.  25).  In  this  sense  Jesus  gives  His  flesh  (in 
death)  for  the  life  of  the  world  (vi.  51).  As  meat  and  drink 
sustain  life,  so  His  flesh  and  blood,  which  seem  to  be  so  sepa- 
rated by  a  violent  death  (§  27,  h),  become  the  means  by  which 
the  world,  which  has  fallen  under  abiding  death,  is  maintained 

[E.  T.  ii.  443],  and  Schenkel,  p.  386,  footnote  11,  combat  any  reference  of 
iXetfftis  to  atonement  and  reconciliation. 

*  The  peculiar  connection  in  which  I.  i.  7,  cleansing  by  the  blood  of  the  Son 
of  God,  is  introduced  with  the  *«*»«»/«,  reminds  one  of  the  way  of  looking  on  it 
as  the  blood  of  the  covenant  (§  22,  c;  49,  c;  121,  d),  only  that  this  way  of 
looking  at  it  is  not  followed  out.  Only  in  Christian  fellowship  (*«<>»»/«»  'ix'/^*' 
fUT  aXX^Xut  xai  x.t.x.)  has  any  one  a  share  in  the  Messianic  saving  blessing  of 
purification  from  sin  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  connection  with  ver.  6 
teaches  that  we  can  have  fellowship  with  God  only  thus,  with  whom  indeed  no 
one  stained  with  sin  can  enter  into  full  covenant  fellowship. 

*  In  the  second  half  of  xi.  52  the  gathering  together  the  children  of  God  from 
among  the  Gentiles  is  not  an  effect  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  but  the  intended  result 
of  it,  inasmuch  as  it  is  conditioned  by  the  exaltation  of  Jesus  from  the  bonds  of 
the  earthly  life  (comp.  xiL  24). 
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in  life  (vi.  55).  In  both  images  there  is  nothing  said  of  any- 
bearing  of  punishment,  but  of  a  service  of  love,  which  Jesus 
discharges  to  the  world  by  giving  His  life,  while  He  thereby 
delivers  it  from  death  and  keeps  it  in  life.  But  it  is  natural 
not  to  think  here  of  life  in  the  specifically  Johannean  sense 
(§  146,  as  Kostlin,  p.  183,  does),  but  of  eternal  life  in  the 
current  sense  (v.  39  ;  conip.  §  34,  h),  which  begins  after  the 
resurrection  (ver.  29),  and  confers  blessing  for  ever  (iv.  14,  36, 
vi.  27).^  To  be  sure,  he  who  even  here  possesses  eternal  life 
has,  as  is  self-evident,  eternal  life  in  this  sense ;  but  he  could 
not  have  it,  unless  to  the  salvation  given  him  in  Christ,  a  sal- 
vation which  gives  him  the  former  (§  146),  there  was  also 
connected  deliverance  from  death  through  His  death,  who  took 
away  from  us  our  guilt  (note  &),  and  therefore  made  the 
communication  of  life  in  the  former  sense  possible  (note  a). 

(d)  One  can  only  be  struck  by  the  way  in  which,  at  times 
in  passages  in  which  Christ's  death  is  spoken  of  along  with  life 
in  the  other  world,  a  life  which  seems  especially  to  be  the 
fruit  of  that  death,  eternal  life  in  this  life  is  also  spoken  of, 
the  reception  of  which,  to  be  sure,  is  also  made  possible  by 
that  death,  but  it  is  brought  about  apparently  in  quite  a 
different  way.  Thus  is  it  between  vi.  51  and  ver,  5o, 
according  to  which  Christ's  death  works  life  in  the  eternal 
sense,  irrespective  of  the  true  life  in  this  world  preceding  the 
resurrection,  a  true  life  which  is  obtained  directly  by  the 
appropriation  of  Jesus'  bloody  death  (vv.  53,  54) ;  thus  the 
eternal  life  which,  according  to  iii.  14,  16,  is  produced  by 
Jesus'  death,  is  evidently  regarded,  ver.  15,  as  a  life  possessed 
immediately  by  faith.^     But  this  is  explained  in  this  way, 

•  It  is  clear,  vL  58,  that  the  eternal  life  which  the  eating  the  bread  of  life  in 
the  sense  of  vv.  51,  55  gives,  forms  the  contrast  to  the  dying  of  the  patriarchs. 
In  this  sense  life  follows,  xii.  25,  on  the  resurrection,  and  stands,  I.  v.  IG,  in 
contrast  to  death,  as  eternal  life,  x.  28,  stands  in  contrast  to  destruction  (comp. 
ver.  10),  in  which  God's  wrath  abides  on  men  (iii.  36).  In  this  sense  the  raising 
on  the  cross,  typically  foreshadowed  by  the  brazen  serpent  (Num.  xxi.  8,  9), 
brings  about  the  obtaining  eternal  life  (iii.  14,  15),  which,  ver.  16,  forms  the 
expre&s  contrast  to  destruction  (conip.  xii.  25).  Only  by  a  very  forced  exegesis 
can  we  bring  these  passages  to  the  specifically  Johannean  idea  of  eternal  life,  as 
the  attemj)!  of  Reus.s,  ii.  p.  551  [E.  T.  ii.  494],  sufficiently  shows. 

'  In  I.  V.  16,  life,  in  contrast  with  death  as  the  punishment  of  sin,  is  spoken 
of,  although  plainly  (vv.  11-13)  he  had  been  sjieaking  of  life  in  the  specifically 
Johannean  sense.     But  this  is  easily  explained  there,  because  the  knowledge, 
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that  the  death  of  Christ  is  but  the  climax  of  the  revelation  of 
the  love  of  God  (in  the  sense  of  §  147,  c),  whether  one  now 
regard  it  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  gift  of  the  only- 
begotten  Son  for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  as  that  deliverance 
could  be  achieved  only  in  that  way,  or  as  the  fulfilment  of 
the  divine  loving  will  (x.  17,  18),  which  gave  Him  this  cup 
(xviii.  11).  Just  so  is  it  the  climax  of  this  revelation  of 
love,  in  so  far  as  it  is  seen  in  the  love  of  the  Son,  which 
shows  itself  in  the  sacrificial  death  in  the  most  striking  way 
(xv.  13;  I.  iii.  16).  In  this  sense  the  death  of  Christ  is 
connected  with  His  self-manifestation,  which  brings  about  the 
new  revelation  of  God,  as  without  it  full  salvation  (eternal 
life)  would  not  be  objectively  procured,  and  therefore  the  love 
of  God  would  not  be  perfectly  revealed ;  so  thus  without  its 
subjective  appropriation  the  revelation  of  God  cannot  be 
perfectly  known,  and  therefore  eternal  life  cannot  in  this  life 
be  perfectly  obtained.  From  this  point  of  view  His  death 
is  the  highest  glorifying  of  God  (xii.  28;  comp.  xvii.  4, 
xiii.  31,3  2),  as  it  is  the  highest  glorifying  of  Christ  Himself.^ 

which  is  the  trae  life,  strictly  excludes  sins  (§  146,  c) ;  where  these  nevertheless 
enter,  life  can  be  restored  only  through  the  victory  over  them.  Similarly, 
iii.  36,  to  continue  under  the  wrath  of  God  is  regarded  as  the  contrast  to  eternal 
life,  because  unbelief,  which  excludes  life,  is  there  regarded  as  disobedience  to 
the  divine  demand  of  faith  (I.  iii.  23).  It  creates  no  difficulty,  finally,  if, 
according  to  x.  9,  10,  he  who  has  been  delivered  by  Jesus  from  destruction  finds 
pastures  which  afford  him  true  nourishment  in  the  positive  sense.  Thus  the 
reason  of  this  double  sense  of  l^av  lies  in  this,  that  John  has  taken  the  one  from 
the  current  apostolic  doctrinal  of  speech,  but  has  coined  the  other  independently 
(comp.  §  141,  a) ;  so  little  reason  can  there  be  in  this,  accordingly,  to  speak  of 
"unclear  thinking"  or  of  "uttering  himself,"  since  it  is  throughout  clearly 
intelligible  of  what  life  he  speaks. 

8  Only  one  must  not,  with  Baur,  pp.  379-381,  find  the  latter  indicated  in  a 
twofold  signification  of  L^aZtlai  (iii.  14,  viii.  28,  xii.  32),  or  in  the  sense  of 
lolaXiftai  (xii.  23,  xiii.  31),  since  the  former  points  to  His  exaltation  to  heaven, 
which  was  brought  about  by  His  death  ;  but  the  latter  to  His  acknowledgment 
on  the  earth  (comp.  xi.  4,  xvii.  10,  and  therewith  §  145,  a), — an  acknowledgment, 
to  be  sure,  which,  if  it  is  to  be  general,  presupposes  His  death  (comp.  footnote  5), 
but  is  not  occasioned  by  it. 
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CHAPTEE    IIL 

THE  APPROPRIATION  OF  SALVATION. 

§  149.  Faith  and  Fellowship  with  Christ. 

Faith,  which  forms  the  condition  for  the  appropriation  of 
salvation,  because  it  alone  perfects  knowledge,  is  the  confident 
conviction  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  (a).  To  reach  faith 
there  is  needed  a  testimony  of  the  object  of  faith,  and  this 
testimony  must  be  willingly  accepted,  and  therefore  assumes 
a  longing  receptiveness  (b).  While  the  believer  by  the  know- 
ledge of  God  through  Christ  receives  a  life  rooted  in  Christ 
alone,  he  becomes  conscious  of  being  in  Christ,  and  the 
important  thing  now  is  to  continue  in  Christ  (c).  Then 
Christ  abides  in  him,  and  becomes  in  him  ever  anew  the 
spring  of  the  blissful  knowledge  of  God  and  of  the  new  moral 
life  (d). 

(a)  The  subjective  condition  on  which  the  obtainment  of 
eternal  life  (iii.  15,  vi.  47,  xx.  31),  as  also  deliverance  from 
death  depend  (viii  24),  is  most  commonly  designated  as 
faith  simply.  The  idea  occurs  much  more  frequently  in 
Jesus'  mouth  than  in  the  synoptical  speeches ;  but  as  there, 
it  is  used  almost  entirely  (comp.  Mark  xi.  31,  xiii  21)  of  the 
confidence  with  which  the  word  of  another  is  accepted  as 
true.^     He  is  believed,  as  Moses  was  (v.  46  ;  comp.  vi.   30, 

^  Thus  God  is  believed  (v.  24)  when  we  accept  the  testimony  as  true  which 
He  gives  (I.  v.  10) ;  the  Scriptures  are  believed  (ii.  22),  or  the  message  (xii.  38, 
according  to  Isa.  liii.  1),  or  the  spirit  of  a  prophet  (I.  iv.  1),  Comp.  §  40,  c  ; 
139,  b,  footnote  2.  It  seldom  stands  for  trust  in  God  generally  (xi.  40,  xiv.  1), 
as  it  does  so  often  in  the  earlier  evangelists  (§  29,  c) ;  and  even,  xiv,  1,  the 
parallel  ^urTiisn  i';  ifti  is  at  once  changed  in  what  follows  into  trust  in  the 
infallibility  of  His  word,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  ver.  2,  Jesus  would  not  have 
said  what  He  had  just  said  had  it  not  been  true.  Nor,  xiv.  29,  is  it  trustful 
confidence  in  Christ  that  is  spoken  of,  as  it  there  refers  to  faith  in  Him  in  the 
onlinary  sense,  in  whom  they  miglit  have  been  mistaken  by  His  going  away, 
had  Hp  not  told  them  beforehand.  Moreover,  -rirriiui  stands,  iii.  14,  15,  in 
the  sense  of  tnist  in  reference  to  the  parallel  ^x  L3''3nj  Num.  xxL  9,  since  the 
tert.  covipar.,  as  John  gives  it,  and  expressly  emphasizes  it  by  the  anteposition 
of  t»^/'ftl^^»,  lies  simply  in  the  salvation  -  bringing  v^uinicu  (against  Huther, 
p.  25  f.).  The  assertion  that  the  moment  of  trust  in  the  love  of  God  is  the 
ruling  idea  in  the  Johannean  faith  (Frommann,  p.   657),   wants  any  sort  of 
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viii.  31),  when  His  words  are  believed  (v.  47,  x.  25  ;  comp. 
V.  44) ;  He  is  believed  when  what  He  says  is  regarded  as 
true  (iii.  12,  iv.  21,  v.  38,  viii.  45,  46,  x.  37,  38,  xiv.  11). 
If  this  faith  refers  to  the  facts  which  His  word  announces, 
then  it  is  the  confident  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  those  facts 
(iii.  12,  xi.  26  ;  comp.  ix.  18,  xx.  8).  Thus  Jesus  demands 
faith  in  His  divine  mission  (xi.  42,  xvii.  8,  21),  in  His 
coming  from  the  Father  (xvi,  27;  comp.  ver.  30),  in  His 
origin  from  above  (viii.  24;  comp.  ver.  23),  in  His  oneness 
with  the  Father  (xiv.  10,  11),  in  His  Messiahship  (xiii.  19  ; 
comp.  vi.  69,  xi.  27,  xx.  31,  I.  v.  1,  5);  and  the  apostles 
confess  faith  in  the  love  of  God  (I,  iv.  16),  which  is  revealed 
in  His  mission  (ver.  9).  But  as  the  object  of  faith  is  here 
more  exactly  defined  by  the  contents  of  Jesus'  self-testimony, 
so  the  speeches  of  Christ  in  our  Gospel  go  beyond  those  of  the 
Synoptists  in  this  way,  that  faith  is  joined  directly  with  Jesus' 
person.^  Faith,  then,  is  the  persuasion  of  this,  that  He  is  who 
He  will  be,  and  its  result,  the  confession  that  He  is  the 
Christ  (ix.  22,  xii.  42),  or  the  Son  of  God  (I.  iv.  15,  ii.  23  ; 
comp.  I.  iv.  2,  3 ;  II.  7).  The  reason  why,  with  John,  the 
element  in  the  idea  of  faith,  which,  with  Paul  (§  82,  d),  and 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (§  125,  a),  forms  but  one  side 
of  it,  as  it  has  come  into  exclusive  use  only  in  the  Apocalypse 
(§  135,  h)  and  in  James  (§  52,  c),  evidently  lies  in  this,  that 

cxegetical  basis.  In  the  passage  ii.  24,  it  is  said,  vrnmiuv  iavri* :  to  trust 
oneself  to  any  one. 

**  jliirTiutiv  til  tfii  (vi.  35)  occurs  nine  times,  and  trifriini  tU  aurit  (ii.  11) 
twelve  times.  Yet  it  is  quite  wrong  when  Neander,  p.  893  ;  Frommann,  p.  560  ; 
Messner,  p.  350,  assert  that  in  this  way  the  element  of  the  mystical  union  with 
Christ  is  introduced  by  the  idea  of  faith.  Faith  in  the  Son  of  God  (iii.  16 ; 
xviii.  36,  vi.  40 ;  comp.  I.  v.  10)  is,  according  to  the  connection  of  ix.  35-38, 
nothing  else  than  the  confident  persuasion  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God 
(comp.  vi.  29),  on  which  account  faith,  in  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God,  is  inter- 
changed with  it  (iii.  18  ;  comp.  i.  12,  ii.  23,  I.  v.  13).  Since  this  formula  can 
but  say  that  we  firmly  believe  of  Jesus,  what  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God 
expresses  of  Jesus,  it  is  then  clear  from  this,  that  in  the  union  with  ili,  c.  ace. , 
there  is  indicated  no  other  fundamental  meaning  of  the  word,  pointing  to  a 
personal  relation  to  Christ.  In  the  passage  xii.  44,  faith  in  the  sender  just  as 
faith  in  the  sent  is  included,  as  v,  24  :  ^imuu*  t*  Tifi-4>a*ri  (comp.  footnote  1). 

Tliffrtutir   rif   6iy   is,  according  to  I.  V.  10,  a  TiaTivut   tit   T»l»  fieifrvpia¥  aurou,  and 

»i<rTii/'«<y  tit  ri  Stoftu,  I.  iii.  23,  is  exchanged,  as  synonymous  with  ^urnvti*  ry 
iiifiUTi  (comp.  viii.  31  with  ver.  80).  In  the  formula  «•<*«!/•<»  «/,-  to  ^*f  (xii.  36), 
it  is  at  any  rate  clear  that  it  can  but  refer  to  a  being  persuaded  of  the  quality  of 
Jesus,  expressed  by  r«  fit. 
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to  him  the  life  of  the  true  knowledge  of  God  is  the  highest 
good  (§  146).  Knowledge,  that  is  to  say,  is  only  perfect  if 
there  comes  confident  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  what  is 
known,  so  that  everything  which  (§  147,  h)  seems  to  be  the 
object  of  knowledge  must,  from  the  above,  be  also  the  object 
of  faith.  A  knowledge  won  b}''  reflection  or  in  a  syllogistic 
way  is,  to  be  sure,  ever  evident  of  itself;  it  carries  in  itself 
the  evidence  for  its  truth,  and  therewith  its  confident 
certainty.  It  is  not  so  with  intuitive  knowledge,  of  which 
the  apostle  speaks,  whose  object  is  the  revelation  of  God  seen 
in  Christ.  This  knowledge  is  immediate,  and  may  therefore 
rest  on  'a  delusion ;  and  this  possibility  has  to  be  excluded 
for  the  consciousness,  while  confident  persuasion  comes  if  the 
knowledge  is  to  be  perfect  (xvii.  8;  I.  iv.  16).  Only  by  faith 
can  it  be  so  perfectly  appropriated,  that  it  really  becomes  an 
element  in  our  spiritual  life,  nay,  according  to  §  146,  c,  the 
special  fundamental  power,  the  living  principle  of  it.^ 

(h)  That  we  may  reach  a  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  the  fact 
of  salvation,  sure,  excluding  any  thought  of  deception,  we 
need  a  witness  for  it  (i.  7).  Only  if  other  plainly  trustworthy 
witnesses  confirm  the  fact,  that  they  have  seen  what  each 
individual  believes,  that  he  has  seen  intuitively,  can  he  himself 
be  confidently  sure  of  the  truth  of  this  knowledge.*     In  this 

'  Now  knowledge  is  an  advancing  process,  it  penetrates  step  by  step,  deeper 
and  ever  deeper,  into  the  secret  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  although  at 
each  stage  knowledge  (§  141,  c).  It  can  but  advance,  if  it  is  to  become  at  each 
stage  a  real  knowledge,  i.e.  a  knowledge  joined  to  faith.  In  this  sense  each 
advance  of  knowledge  is  again  conditioned  by  faith  (vi.  69,  x.  38).  But  along 
with  knowledge,  faith  too  must  advance,  inasmuch  as  it  appropriates  the  deeper 
knowledge,  and  makes  believers  confidently  certain  of  their  possession.  There 
are  then  stages  in  faith  as  in  knowledge,  although  it  is  called,  likewise,  faith  at 
every  stage.  The  disciples  already  believed  (i.  42,  46,  51),  yet  they  reach  a 
higher  stage  of  faith,  ii.  11.  Peter  confesses  their  faith  (vi.  69),  and  yet  Jesus 
seeks  to  lead  them  to  faith,  xi.  15,  xiv.  10,  11  (comp.  xiii.  19,  xiv.  29).  They 
iinally  protest  that  they  have  attained  to  faith  (xvi.  30),  and  come  only  later  to 
full  faith  (xx.  8 ;  comp.  ii.  22,  xx.  29).  The  nobleman  believes  in  one  way 
iv.  47,  in  another  sense  iv.  50,  and  in  yet  another  ver.  53  ;  the  people  of 
Jerusalem  believe  (ii.  23),  yet  they  do  not  believe  in  a  higher  sense  (iiL  12). 
There  are  disciples  who,  as  such,  believe,  but,  according  to  Jesus'  judgment, 
do  not  believe  (vi.  60,  64) ;  one  is  the  foundation-laying  faith  of  Christians 
(I.  iii.  23),  another  is  the  world-conquering  (I.  v.  1,  4).  Nevertheless,  at  each 
stage  faith  works  directly  eternal  life  (a  vtfriiui  i;^u  Z"^'  aluw),  because  at 
each  stage  it  makes  knowledge  to  be  truly  living,  in  which  eternal  life  consists. 
*  Elsewhere,  too,  ftaprvpth  designates  such  a  testimony  from  one's  own  expe> 
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sense  has  the  Baptist,  who  was  sent  of  God  (i.  6,  33,  iii.  28), 
and  is  hence  trustworthy,  given  witness  to  the  truth  (v.  33), 
or  to  Jesus  (iii.  26),  because,  through  the  o-Tj/xeiov  given  him 
at  His  baptism  (i.  32-34),  he  was  fitted  for  such  /xapTvpia 
(i.  7,  8,  15  ;  comp.  iii.  11).  In  this  sense  Jesus  witnesses  to 
the  truth  (xviii.  37),  because  He  testifies  only  what  He  has 
seen  with  the  Father  (iii.  11,  32),  and  His  testimony  is  true 
(viii.  14),  as  every  one  may  know  from  His  unselfishness  and 
sinlessness  (vii.  18,  viii.  45,  46).  Finally,  the  Father  Himself 
witnesses  for  Him,  partly  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  (v.  37; 
comp.  ver.  39),  and  partly  by  the  works  which  He  gives  Him 
to  do  (viii.  18;  comp.  v.  36,  x.  25,  vi.  27).^  Such  a  testi- 
mony can  work  faith,  but  it  works  it  by  no  means  by  any 
constraining  necessity.  Generally,  those  only  who  are  driven 
by  an  inner  necessity  (vii.  37;  comp.  Matt.  v.  6)  to  come  to 
Jesus,  or  continuously  to  follow  Him,®  first  hear  His  word ; 
while  the  unreceptive  are  never  once  in  a  position  to  hear 
Him  (viii,  43—47) ;  and  this  hearing  can  lead  but  to  faitli  and 

lience  (ii.  25,  iii.  28,  iv.  39,  44,  vii.  7,  xii.  17,  xviiL  23,  xix.  35,  xxi.  24,  iii.  3, 
6,  12).  Only,  in  spite  of  Gess'  denial,  p.  519,  the  testimony  of  the  water  and 
the  blood,  1.  v.  7,  8,  is  spoken  of  figuratively,  inasmuch  as  the  former  testilies 
by  the  miracle  at  His  baptism,  of  which  the  Baptist  testifies  (i.  32-34),  and 
to  the  latter  by  the  correspondence  between  Jesus'  death  and  the  propliecies 
relating  to  it,  as  testified  by  the  apostles  (xix.  35-37).  But  fundamentally  both 
these  are  testimonies  by  God  (I.  v.  9),  who  gave  the  vision  to  the  Baptist,  and 
by  the  other  occurrences  has  shown  forth  Jesus  as  the  promised  Messiah.  In 
the  early  apostolic  preaching,  too,  the  testimony  of  what  they  had  experienced 
with  and  in  Jesus  was  the  special  task  of  the  apostles  (§  42,  a;  1  Pet.  v.  1  ; 
2  Pet.  i.  16).  But  it  is  only  in  the  Apocalypse  that  testimony  comes  to  be  so 
full  of  significance  as  here,  in  that  Christ  is  the  witness  of  future  things,  and 
revelation  is  called  His  testimony  (§  135,  d).  Comp.  Rev.  ii.  13,  xi.  3,  xvii.  6 ; 
01  fidprvpii  'inffou  (comp.  i.  2,  xxii.  18). 

'■'  Jesus  is  to  be  believed  for  the  sake  of  His  own  word  (iv.  41),  and  we  will 
believe  Him,  if  we  are  not  to  render  ourselves  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  sin 
(xii.  48,  XV.  22).  But,  because  His  testimony  is  essentially  about  His  own 
Being,  and  the  significance  of  His  own  person,  if  any  one  will  apply  to  Him  the 
maxim,  which  is  true  in  human  things  at  any  rate,  that  one  ought  not  to  bear 
witness  of  himself  (v.  31,  viii.  13),  then  Jesus  can  appeal  to  this  witness,  whose 
testimony  is  unconditionally  true  (v.  32),  and  who  can  witness  of  Him  because 
He  knows  Him  (x.  15).  Later  His  disciples  bear  witness  of  Him,  for  they  have 
seen  His  revelation  of  Himself  (xv.  27  ;  I.  i.  2,  iv.  14  ;  comp.  i.  14,  xix.  35  ; 
I.  i.  1,  iii.  5,  V.  7,  8)  and  the  Paraclete  (xv.  20  ;  I.  v.  6),  who  likewise  is  fitted 
for  this  by  direct  observation  (xvi.  13).  Finally,  every  believer  has  God's  testi- 
mony in  himself,  inasmucli  as  he  has  experienced  that  God  has  given  to  him 
the  true  life  by  faith  in  His  Son  (I.  v.  10,  11). 

^  Jji  addition  to  the  fact  that  those  who  felt  In  any  way  drawn  by  Jesus  came 
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love  (v.  24);  but  it  by  no  means  leads  to  this  necessarily. 
To  many,  even  among  His  fiadrjjai.  His  word  is  too  hard,  too 
offensive  (vi.  60) ;  they  cannot  receive  His  word,  or  they  will 
not  keep  it  as  their  possession  (xii.  47).  Only  where  there  is 
the  capacity  and  the  willingness  to  hear  Hira  or  His  word 
(uKovecv  rfj<i  (f>covr]<i  avrov:  v.  25,  x.  3,  16,  27,  xviii.  37; 
Eev.  iii.  20  ;  comp.  vi.  60,  x.  20  ;  I.  iv.  6)  is  His  word  or  His 
testimony  received  (iii.  32  ;  comp.  Mark  iv.  20),  and  now 
come  faith  and  knowledge  (xvii,  8,  iii.  11,  12).  But  as  the 
rejection  of  His  word,  wliich  essentially  testifies  of  Himself,  is 
a  rejection  of  His  person  (xii.  48),  so  the  acceptance  of  the 
same  is  an  acceptance  of  His  person  (v,  43,  xiii.  20  ;  comp. 
§  29,  b),  and  that,  according  to  xvi.  27,  directly  involves  love 
to  Him,  and  this  acceptance  is  the  presupposition  of  faith 
(i.  12),  without  which  there  is  no  knowledge  (vv.  10,  11). 
The  confident  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  intuitive  knowledge 
can  be  forced  on  no  one,  it  comes  to  pass  only  on  the  ground 
of  the  longing  receptivity,  by  the  free  act  of  personal  appropri- 
ation of  what  is  heard  and  seen.^ 

(c)  Because  the  contents  of  that  knowledge  that  blesses  is 
the  revelation  of  God  in  the  person  of  Christ,  there  arises,  by 
the  personal  appropriation  of  it  by  faith,  a  relation  of  person 
to  person ;  and  here  begins  the  peculiar  mysticism  of  the 
Johannean  view  of  doctrine.     As  Jesus  is  conscious  within 

to  Him  (i.  48,  iii.  2,  26,  iv.  30,  40,  vi.  5,  x.  41),  that  coming  to  Hira  is  the 
expression  for  that  longing  susceptibility  which  is  the  first  predisposition  for 
faith,  lying  (iii.  20,  21,  v.  40)  in  the  free  self-determination  (vi.  35,  37,  44,  45, 
65).  When  their  longing  is  satisfied,  then  that  coming  is  perpetuated ;  it 
leads  to  a  following  of  Him  (vi.  2,  viii.  12,  x.  27),  the  token  of  abiding  disciple- 
ship  {ix.a.inroi.'i  :  vi.  66,  vii.  3 ;  comp.  §  29,  a). 

'  And  therefore  this  is  figuratively  set  forth  as  a  drinking  of  the  living  water 
(iv.  10,  14,  vii.  37),  i.e.  as  a  reception  of  the  word  of  Jesus  (comp.  §  146,  d),  or 
as  an  eating  of  the  bread  of  life  (vi.  50,  51,  57,  58),  i.e.  as  a  reception  of  His 
person  as  the  organ  of  the  revelation  of  God  (comp.  §  146,  c),  or  as  an  eating  of 
His  flesh  and  a  drinking  of  His  blood  (vi.  53-56),  i.e.  as  an  appropriation  of  His 
life  given  up  in  the  sacrificial  death  as  the  means  of  our  salvation  (comp. 
§  148,  d).  Just  because  believing  knowledge  comes  to  pass  only  by  such  an  act 
of  living,  personal  laying  hold  of  the  salvation  given  in  Christ,  can  it  be  a 
living  power  even  for  the  whole  personal  life,  nay,  eternal  life  itself.  It  is  clear 
from  this  that  faith,  at  any  rate  in  the  Johannean  sense,  cannot  be  without  a 
"turning  of  the  heart  "to  Christ  and  to  God  (the  revelation  of  whom  He 
brings) ;  but  in  the  first  place  this  turning  is  not  trust,  and  in  the  second  place 
it  is  not  involved  even  in  the  idea  of  faith,  but  is  the  preliminary  condition  of 
it  (against  Huther,  p.  28  f.). 
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Himself  that  He  is  in  the  Father,  because  His  life  is  rooted 
in  Him  (§  143,  c),  so  the  believer  in  Christ,  because  he  is 
conscious  that  he  has  received  his  true  life  from  Him  in  the 
believing  susceptibility  to  receive  His  testimony  of  Himself. 
In  contrast  to  the  world,  believers  are  in  the  Son  of  God,  who, 
because  He  is  Himself  true,  has  given  them  the  power  to 
know  Him  that  is  true,  and  thus  He  has  become  the  author 
of  eternal  life  to  us  (I.  v.  20).^  With  the  springing  up  of 
this  knowledge  in  believers  is  this  new  relation  to  Christ 
given  them  of  itself;  the  believer  is  in  Christ,  as  the  branch 
is  rooted  in  the  vine-stock  (xv.  1,  5).^  But  as  faith  comes 
into  existence  only  by  a  free  personal  act  of  acceptance 
(note  5),  being  in  Christ  can  abide  only  in  so  far  as,  like 
Christ's  being  in  God,  a  conscious  and  willing  act,  it  realizes 

•  Not  merely  does  the  linguistic  harshness  (§  145,  h,  footnote  5)  of  the  current 
interpretation  force  us  to  take  l»  t»  vlZ  ai/Tou  as  in  apposition  to  iv  r»  ixnhvu, 
but  also  the  course  of  thought.  Then,  indeed,  the  being  in  God  is  really  the 
result  of  the  true  knowledge  of  God  (I.  ii.  3-5),  but  it  was  not  formerly  said 
that  we  know  God,  but  only  that  the  Son  of  God  has  come  and  given  us  the 
power  to  do  this.  But  the  reason  of  our  opposition  to  the  world  lies  not  in  that 
(v.  19),  since  Jesus  has  come  to  the  whole  xo<r^o,',  but  in  this,  that  we  have 
received  Him  in  faith,  and  now  are  in  Him,  while  the  world  is  and  continues  to 
be  it  r^  Tontipu.  The  point  of  the  passage  lies  even  in  this,  that  Christ  has 
communicated  to  us  that  capacity  of  knowledge  (hatoian),  not  by  any  one  doctrine, 
but  by  His  person,  which  as  to  its  nature  is  identical  with  the  aXnhyis,  as  the 
concluding  sentence  expressly  explains.  And  even  on  that  account  is  He  the 
author  of  life  for  us,  because  only  by  His  person  does  He  communicate  to  us 
the  blessed  knowledge  of  God  (comp.  §  146,  c,  footnote  5).  Comp.  xiv.  20, 
according  to  which  the  disciples,  when  they  have  come  to  the  full  knowledge  of 
the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  Father,  know  that  they  are  in  Him,  inasmuch  as 
they  have  the  life  given  in  that  knowledge  from  Him  alone  (ver.  19). 

*  The  truth  results  from  this,  as  does  the  mistake  from  the  current  idea, 
according  to  which  faith  in  the  Joliannean  sense  involves  mystical  living 
fellowship  with  Christ  (comp.  footnote  2).  Eveiy  believer  is  in  Christ ;  but 
faith  in  Christ  and  being  in  Christ  are  as  different  as  belief  in  the  light  (xii.  36) 
and  being  in  the  light  (I.  ii.  9).  With  as  good  right  might  we  assert  that  the 
idea  of  knowledge  involves  that  living  fellowship,  since,  according  to  xiv.  20, 
I.  V.  20,  the  latter  is  given  directly  with  the  knowledge  which  brings  life  with 
it.  Faith  is  the  subjective  condition  of  being  in  Christ,  but  that  comes  only 
■when  the  blessed  results  of  faith  come,  even  the  eternal  life  which  Christ 
communicates  to  the  believer.  The  analogous  expression,  which  expresses  the 
oneness  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  designates  also  what  is  involved  in  the 
relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  only  that  there  that  relation  is  at  the  same 
time  thought  of  as  something  known  and  desired  by  Him,  because  the  Son 
alioays  willingly  and  joyfully  acknowledges  and  holds  it  fast ;  with  Him, 
therefore,  there  can  be  no  distinction  between  being  and  abiding  in  Him 
(comp.  §  143,  c). 
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itself  ever  afresh  in  steady  personal  self-surrender  to  Him 
from  wliom  the  believer  has  received  his  new  life.  Heuce 
Jesus  exhorts  to  abide  in  Him  (xv.  4).  Whoever  does  not 
abide  in  Him  will  not  always  afresh  receive  life  from  Him 
alone,  he  has  burst  the  bond  which  bound  him  to  Christ,  the 
new  life  expires,  and  he  falls  under  condemnation  (ver.  6).^° 
The  continuing  in  Him  is  not  faith,  but  it  presupposes  faith, 
as  the  being  in  Him  presupposes  the  having  become  believing. 
It  is  the  personal  surrender  to  Him  in  whom  the  new  relation 
to  Christ,  which  faith  lias  brought  about,  is  steadily  afresh 
with  conscious  self-determination  perfected,  and  it  can  there- 
fore, according  to  §  141,  c^,  be  designated  also  as  love  to  Christ 
(xiv.  15,  21,  23,  24;  comp.  xvi.  27,  xxi.  15-17).  Only 
when  the  believer,  by  such  a  loving  self-surrender,  is  willing  to 
receive  from  Christ,  and  from  Him  alone,  can  the  life  continue, 
which  he  receives  in  the  knowledge  mediated  by  Him. 

{d)  If  the  believer  abides  in  Christ,  then  Christ  promises 
to  abide  in  him  (xv.  4) ;  Christ's  being  in  him  is  the  correla- 
tive idea  of  the  believer's  being  in  Christ  (xiv.  20),  as  God  is 
in  Christ,  because  Christ  is  in  Him  (§  143,  c).  Even  on  that 
account,  abiding  in  Him  is  the  condition  of  the  continuance 
of  eternal  life,  because  only  on  this  condition  abides  He  in 
us,  and  gives  us  ever  afresh  the  life  of  the  true  knowledge  of 
God.^^     We  have  received  Himself  as  the  perfected  revelation 

'"  But  as  true  discipleship,  the  result  of  which  is  to  be  in  Christ,  arises  ancj 
is  maintained  only  in  tliis  way,  that  we  receive  and  keep  the  words  of  Christ 
(xii.  47),  so  neither  can  we  abide  in  Him,  if  His  words  (xv.  7),  or  the  gospel 
preaching,  which  imparts  it  yet  more  fully  (I.  ii.  24),  abide  not  in  us,  since  the 
knowledge  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  is  communicated  by  means  of  them, 
— the  knowledge  which  works  everlasting  life.  In  this  sense  Jesus  declares, 
viii.  31,  the  abiding  in  His  words,  which  is  but  the  correlative  idea  to  the 
abiding  of  His  word  in  us,  to  be  the  sign  of  a  real,  i.  e.  a  true,  stedfast  disciple- 
ship ;  only  it  is  clear  here  yet  more  directly,  that,  with  the  abiding  in  His 
words,  of  which  He  is  Himself  the  chief  object,  we  abide  in  Him.  And  as 
eternal  life,  with  which  the  being  in  Christ  is  given,  can  be  thought  to  spring 
up  only  by  believing  appropriation  of  the  life  of  Christ  given  in  death  (vi,  54), 
then  this  continuing  in  Him,  according  to  ver.  56,  depends  on  the  ever  renewed 
appropriation.  In  all  this  we  have  only  the  Johannean  expression  for  trae  sted- 
fastness  in  the  bonds  of  discipleship,  which  Christ  demands  even  in  the  synoptical 
Gospels  (§  30,  b). 

^1  The  sense  of  the  expression,  vi.  57,  is,  according  to  the  connection  with 
ver.  56,  expressly  explained  in  this  way  :  Whoever  eats  me,  and  so  abides  in 
me,  shall  live,  because  I  abide  in  him,  and  communicate  constantly  to  him  my 
life.     If  the  abiding  in  Him  was  always  connected  with  His  words  abiding  in 
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of  God  in  Him,  and  just  because  this  highest  object  of 
intuitive  knowledge  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  living  person, 
Christ  becomes  the  spiritual  centre  of  life  in  us,  who  deter- 
mines all  life,  even  the  moral,  by  His  effectual  power.  He 
only  who  abides  in  Christ  can  bring  forth  fruit  by  a  new 
moral  living  activity  (xv.  4),  because  He,  without  whom  we 
can  do  nothing,  then  abides  in  us  and  works  this  fruit 
(ver.  5).  And  so  he  sins  not  (I.  iii.  6)  who  abides  in  Him,  the 
sinless  One  (ver,  5) ;  and  to  sin  is  the  sign  that  one  has  not 
seen  Him,  and  by  intuitive  knowledge  has  received  Him  into 
his  innermost  life,  because  He  must  be  the  living  power  in 
us  determining  our  whole  life,  excluding  all  sin  (ver,  6), 
Thus  John,  while  he  puts  Christ's  being  in  us  side  by  side 
with  our  being  in  Christ,  introduces  by  a  general  Christian 
form  of  expression  (§  62,  c,  footnote  4)  his  mystical  method 
of  view  (§  141,  d),  according  to  which  that  surrender  to  the 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  coming  from  the  centre  of  the 
whole  personal  life,  is  looked  on  as  a  relation  of  person  to 
person,  and  he  gives  it  in  that  way  quite  a  new  significance,^^ 

us  (xv.  7  ;  comp.  footnote  10),  then,  indeed,  He  Himself,  who  reveals  Himself  in 
His  words,  abides  in  us  in  them.  If  we  have  by  these  words  known  Him,  and 
therewith  the  revelation  of  God  given  in  Him,  then  is  the  truth  in  us  (1.  ii.  4) ; 
if  He  has  made  known  to  believers  tlie  love  of  God  revealed  in  His  mission 
(xvii.  25,  26),  then  is  He  in  them  (vv.  23,  26), 

"  Even  in  Paul,  Christ's  being  in  us  appears  side  by  side  with  our  being  in 
Christ  (§  84,  b) ;  but  while  with  him  the  latter  is  brought  about  by  the  former, 
with  John,  on  the  other  hand,  abiding  in  Christ  is  the  condition  of  His  beiug  in 
us.  It  is,  however,  connected  with  this,  that  there  the  living  fellowship  with 
Christ  is  thought  of  as  brought  about  by  the  communication  of  His  Spirit,  and 
the  mystical  directness  of  the  Johannean  idea  is  so  thoroughly  awanting  to  it. 
This  intervention  of  the  Pauline  idea  has,  without  more  ado,  often  enough  been 
imported  into  the  Johannean  idea  (comp.  too,  Biedermann,  p.  262),  but  incor- 
rectly. Not  the  possession  of  the  Spirit,  but  instruction  by  the  Spirit,  in  so 
far  as  that  instruction  teaches  us  ever  better  to  know  Christ  as  what  He  is, 
namely,  as  the  complete  revelation  of  God,  brings  about  the  abiding  (not  in 
Christ,  but)  in  God,  according  to  I.  ii.  27.  It  is  connected  with  this,  that,  by 
Paul,  we  are  never  exhorted,  as  here,  to  abide  in  Christ,  because  the  being  in 
Clirist,  brought  about  by  the  communication  of  His  Spirit,  must  ever  be  realized 
on  all  sides,  but,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  be  only  conditioned  by 
the  conduct  of  the  believer,  but  not  wrought  by  it.  Only  in  John  has  it  come 
to  be  a  mystical  union  with  Christ,  to  a  oneness  of  person  with  Him.  Hence  it 
happens  that  the  Johannean  doctrine  goes  quite  beyond  the  Pauline  in  this 
respect,  that  it  advances  from  a  being  in  Christ  to  a  being  in  God  (§  150). 
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§  150.  Fellowship  vrith  God  and  Sons  of  God. 

In  fellowship  with  the  Son  we  have,  at  the  same  time,  a 
fellowship  with  the  Father,  according  to  which  we  are  and 
abide  in  Him  (a).  The  continuance  of  this  fellowship  is 
shown  in  this  way,  that  God  abides  in  us  by  His  Spirit,  and 
enables  us  really  to  hold  fast  to  our  confession  (&).  From  the 
other  side,  the  working  of  the  revelation  of  God  received  in 
Christ,  which  determines  the  whole  moral  life,  is  represented 
as  a  birth  of  God,  in  consequence  of  which  we  are  in  Him  (c). 
The  result  of  this  is  sonship  of  God,  or  moral  likeness  to 
God  (d). 

(a)  As  Christ  is,  and  will  be  nothing  else  than  the  revela- 
tion of  God,  and  therefore  is  constantly  in  the  Father,  and 
the  Father  in  Him,  we  may  be  at  the  same  time  in  both 
(xvii.  21  :  Ka6o>^  av  irarrjp  iv  ifiol  Karya>  iv  aol  iva  koX  avroX 
iv  rjixiv  Sjo-lv).  What  we  see  in  coming  to  Christ,  and  the 
perfect  appropriation  of  the  revelation  given  in  Him 
(§  149,  V),  is  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  living  God  Himself, 
the  seeing  of  whom  is  eternal  life.  In  whomsoever  the  gospel 
proclamation,  held  fast  by  faith,  abides,  a  proclamation  which 
convinces  us  that  we  have  the  Father  at  the  same  time  in  the 
Son  (I.  ii,  23  ;  comp.  11.  9),  he  abides  not  only  in  the  Son, 
but  at  the  same  time  in  the  Father  (ver.  24),  as  also, 
vv.  5,  6,  the  abiding  in  the  Father  is  the  interchangeable 
idea  of  the  abiding  effective  knowledge  of  God  (iyvcoKafiev : 
w.  3,  4) ;  he  merges  himself  in  Him  with  his  whole  spiritual 
life,  as  he  sees  Him  in  Christ ;  he  wishes  but  to  live  in  this 
seeing  of  God,  and  that  already  involves  love  to  God,  as  the 
ever  new  personal  surrender  to  Christ  is  love  to  Him 
(§  149,  c).  Thus  abiding  in  God  is,  to  be  sure,  especially  the 
simple  result  of  this,  that  we  abide  in  the  Son ;  but  as  this 
constantly  demands  a  free  surrender  afresh  to  Christ,  so  can 
we  be  exhorted  to  this,  too,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Spirit 
constantly  teaches  us  to  know  the  fuU  revelation  of  God  in 
Christ  (vv.  27,  28).  But  since  this  abiding  in  God  is  a  con- 
tinual sinking  of  oneself  in  the  highest  object  of  knowledge,  it 
brings  with  it  directly,  continuously,  the  enjoyment  of  eternal 
life.  It  is  therefore  said,  I.  ii.  25,  that  to  abide  in  the  Son 
and  in  the  Father  is  the  promise   which  He  has  given  us, 
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when  He  has  promised  us  eternal  life.^  But  doubtless  this 
fellowship  with  the  Father^  is  not  thought  of  as  a  oneness  so 
immediately  personal  as  the  mystical  living  fellowship  with 
Christ,  inasmuch  as  it  is  constantly  brought  about  by  the 
latter,  and  by  the  revelation  of  God  given  in  it.  Therefore  the 
truth  of  the  assertion,  that  we  have  fellowship  with  God  can 
be  measured  only  in  this  way,  whether  a  man  walks  in  the 
light  of  the  full  revelation  of  God  that  has  appeared  in  Christ 
(I.  1,  5),  or  yet  walks  in  darkness  (vv.  6,  7). 

(b)  But  fellowship  with  God  has  yet  another  side.  If  the 
Father  is  in  the  Son,  and  the  Son  is  in  believers,  then  the 
consummation  of  their  unity  aimed  at  thereby  (xvii.  23)  con- 
sists in  this,  that  with  the  Son  the  Father,  too,  is  in  them, 
wherefore  it  can  be  inferred  from  this,  I,  iv.  4,  that  He  who 
works  in  them  is  stronger  than  he  who  rules  in  the  world 
(the  devil).  But  the  abiding  of  God  in  us  is  throughout  the 
result  of  our  abiding  in  God  (I.  iii.  24,  iv.  13).^  It  is  now 
said,  to  be  sure,  I.  iv.  12,  that  in  this  abiding  of  God  in  us 
His  love  is  perfected  in  us,  because  no  higher  evidence  of  it 
can  be  given,  than  if  the  living  God  Himself  makes  His 
abode  in  us.  But  yet,  on  this  side,  fellowship  with  God  is 
not  thought  of  as  one  so  directly  personal  as  that  with 
Christ ;  for,  according  to  ver.  1 3,  we  know  that  He  abides  in 
us  by  this,  that  He    has  given  us  His   Spirit  (comp.  also 

^  If  we  would  not  break  all  connection,  avTn  must  be  referred  to  what  precedes 
(comp.  Haupt  in  loc),  so  that  it  is  defined,  in  general,  by  the  predicate  follow- 
ing. But  thus  is  explained  the  attraction  of  apposition  to  w  i^ayytXla,  which 
appears  in  the  accusative,  after  this  idea  has  come  to  be  the  object  in  the  relative 
sentence,  while  it  is  unbearably  harsh  if  i  C«»)  «  aiunet  were  the  predicate  of  the 
sentence,  prepared  for  by  «3t»,  and  thereby  the  special  main  idea  to  which  the 
words  tend. 

*  What,  xvii.  21,  is  designated  as  a  being  in  Christ  and  God  is  called,  I.  i.  3, 
fellowship  (xonuna)  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  and  as  it  was  the  object  of  the 
gospel,  accoi-ding  to  xx.  31,  to  bring  about  this  eternal  life  by  faith  in  Christ 
(as  the  full  revelation  of  God),  so,  according  to  I.  i.  3,  is  it  the  object  of  the 
apostolic  preaching  to  bring  about  fellowship  with  those  who  already  have 
fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  order  that  they  may  be  in  them 
(xvii.  21).  According  to  this,  therefore,  this  fellowship,  too,  brings  the  enjoy- 
ment of  eternal  life  with  it  immediately. 

'  This  is  the  case  also,  iv.  15,  where  the  relation  is  only  apparently  inverted, 
because  by  keeping  fast  hold  of  the  confession  of  Christ,  which  is  but  made 
possible  to  ns  by  the  abiding  working  of  God  in  us,  it  is  reasoned  d,  posteriori 
first  to  the  cause,  and  then  to  the  presupposition  of  that  cause,  which  is  given 
by  our  abiding  in  Christ 
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I.  iii.  24).  God  abides,  therefore,  not  immediately  in  us,  but 
by  His  Spirit ;  and  because  this  Spirit  teaches  us  ever  more 
to  know  Christ  as  the  full  revelation  of  God  (I.  ii,  27;  comp. 
iv.  1-3,  where  the  rule  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  known  in  the 
right  confession  of  Christ),  this  dwelling  of  God  in  us,  which 
is  brought  about  by  His  Spirit,  can  keep  us  firm  against 
antichristian  false  doctrine  (I.  iv.  4),  and  can  preserve  us  in 
the  right  confession  (ver.  15),  That  abiding  of  God  in  us, 
which  corresponds  to  our  abiding  in  Him,  is  shown  even  in 
this  way,  that  our  moral  life  is  moulded  according  to  His  will 
(L  iii.  24).*  But  for  the  specific  form  of  expression  for  this 
working  of  the  revelation  of  God  appropriated  by  faith,  John 
has  coined  another  form  of  expression. 

(c)  That  our  whole  moral  life  may  be  formed  according  to 
the  will  of  God,  there  is  required  a  divinely -constituted 
beginning  of  it,  which  gives  to  it  its  specific  character  as  a 
life  born  of  God,  just  as  the  bodily  birth  gives  character  to 
the  bodily  life  (comp.  John  iii.  6).  Only  he  who,  with  his 
whole  spiritual  life,  merges  Himself  in  God  as  revealed  in 
Christ,  can  be  ruled  by  God  in  the  ultimate  grounds  of  his 
life,  or  be  of  God  (I.  iv.  6).*  Thus  to  be  of  God  (I.  v.  19) 
means  only  that  we  are  determined  in  the  deepest  principles 
of  our  life  by  the  nature  of  the  true  God  (ver.  20),  a  nature 
which  has  become  known  to  us  on  the  ground  of  our  being  in 
Christ,  in  Him  that  is  true.  As  God  is  righteous,  so  every 
one  who  is  born  of  God  does  righteousness ;  righteousness 
(I.  ii.  29  ;  comp.  iii,  10),  like  love,  constitutes  the  nature  of 

*  As  the  correlative  idea  of  the  continual  loving  sinking  oneself  in  God  (note  o) 
designates  the  abiding  of  God  in  us,  nay,  even  the  living  presence  of  the  highest 
object  of  knowledge  in  the  centre  of  our  whole  spiritual  life  ;  and  as  all  trae 
knowledge  of  God  is  a  knowledge  determinative  of  the  entire  moral  life 
(§  146,  c),  inasmuch  as  the  being  of  God  seen  in  Christ  is  necessarily  normative 
for  us  (§  147),  so  must  the  knowledge  of  the  full  revelation  of  God  in  Christ, 
opened  up  to  us  ever  more  richly  and  deeply  by  the  existence  of  the  Spirit  in  us, 
become  a  living  power  in  us  in  the  practical  territory. 

*  Wherefore  the  apostle,  I.  ii.  28,  29,  from  a  man's  abiding  in  God,  directly 
draws  the  conclusion  that  he  has  been  born  of  God,  as  the  latter  is  the  necessary 
conclusion  from  the  former ;  and,  I.  iv.  7,  from  the  fact  that  a  man  has  been 
boru  of  God,  he  concludes  d  posteriori  that  he  knows  God ;  and  that  knowledge 
is  steady,  lasting,  only  to  him  who  abides  in  God.  The  seeing  of  God,  III,  11, 
also,  which  has  continued  since  its  first  beginning  in  the  past  (notice  the  perf. 
hifaxtt),  and  the  being  in  God  which  is  the  result  of  this  new  birth,  are  inter* 
changeable  ideas. 
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God,  and  so  one  knows  by  love  that  he  has  been  born  of  God 
(I.  iv.  7).  He  only  who  does  good,  and  so  imitates  the  good 
he  sees  in  God,  is  of  God  (III,  11) ;  for  he  who  is  born  of 
God  cannot  sin  (I.  iii.  9  ;  comp.  v.  1 8),  because  no  one  can  be 
regulated  by  God  and  at  the  same  time  by  what  is  opposed  to 
God.®  This  being  born  of  God,  which  accordingly  determines 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  individual,  is  a  work  of  God  (I.  v.  1  : 
0  yevv^o-a^) ;  but  as  by  God's  being  in  us  (note  &),  God  is 
not  thereby  regarded  as  personally  active,  but  what  is  specially 
operative  is  the  revelation  of  God  known  in  Christ ;  but  that 
revelation  agrees,  to  be  sure,  with  His  nature,  and  is  called  the 
truth  (§  147,  &).  But  as  right  moral  life,  therefore  (I.  iii.  19), 
and  the  confession  of  Christ  (comp.  footnote  6),  which  forms 
the  contrast  to  the  lies  of  the  false  teachers  (I.  ii.  21,  22), 
may  be  referred  to  one's  being  of  God,  so  also  to  one's  being  of 
the  truth.  And  therefore  even  the  truth  of  God,  which  makes 
sinning  impossible,  is  regarded  as  brought  about,  I.  iii.  9,  by 
the  powerful  abiding  of  His  o-Trepfia  in  us,  i.e.  of  the  word  of 
God.  For  the  abiding  of  the  word  of  God  in  them  is  indeed 
that  which  gives  to  the  little  children,  I.  ii.  14,  the  power  ever 
anew  to  overcome  the  wicked  one ;  and  that  it  does  this  by 
the  new-born  power  of  God,  I.  v.  4  shows,  according  to  which 
it  is  only  what  is  born  of  God  that  overcomes  the  world.  This 
word,  which  makes  known  to  us  the  will  of  God,  and  which 

*  Connected  with  the  form  of  life  which  is  right  and  acceptable  to  God,  are 
also  the  confession  of  Christ  as  the  perfect  revelation  of  God, — therefore  the 
apostles  are  of  God  (I.  iv.  4),  as  they  confess  Christ,  in  opposition  to  anti- 
christian  error,  Christ  as  come  in  the  flesh  (ver.  2), — and  likewise  the  continuous 
listening  to  the  proclamation  of  that  revelation  ;  wherefore  those  only  who  from 
knowing  God  are  of  Him,  listen  to  it,  and  by  God's  abiding  in  them  (comp. 
note  b)  are  put  into  a  position  to  overcome  false  doctrine  (ver.  4).  If  it  is  only 
said  in  this  passage,  that  they  have  overcome  false  teachers  in  consequence  of 
their  being  of  God,  and  if,  further,  the  reason  of  this  is  that  God  is  in  them, — 
which,  according  to  note  b,  is  brought  about  by  His  Spirit,  — then  it  is  clear 
that  the  latter  is  but  the  right  enlightenment  which  exposes  all  lies,  but  the 
former  is  that  determination  by  God  which  alone  makes  one  capable  and  willing 
to  appropriate  the  revelation  received,  and  to  produce  its  fruits  in  life.  For  all 
that  is  born  of  God  overcomes  the  world  (I.  v.  4),  out  of  which  the  temptations 
to  what  is  contrary  to  God  come  to  us,  whether  these  be  lusts  leading  to  sin  or 
an  inclination  to  false  doctrine  ;  and  so  the  faith  which  overcomes  the  world 
(ver.  5),  or  has  already,  according  to  ver.  4,  overcome  it,  cannot  be  the  beginning 
of  faith,  which  is  the  condition  of  all  saving  experience,  but  only  faith  as  proved 
in  the  conflict  with  temi)tation,  a  faith  which  springs  from  being  bom  of  God 
(ver.  1). 
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hence,  by  the  truth  contained  in  it,  is  to  preserve  us  (I.  i.  8, 10) 
from  that  self-deceit  which  leads  us  to  deny  our  own  sins,  has, 
like  the  truth  itself  (§  147,  h),  which  also  abides  in  us  (II.  2), 
a  delivering,  a  morally-determining  power  (comp.  §  146,  d), 
by  which  God  comes  to  be  Himself  powerful  in  us.^ 

{(V)  Those  who  are  born  of  God  are  called  children  of  God 
(jeKva  Tov  Geov:  I.  ii.  12, 13), — perhaps  intentionally, — never 
sons  of  God,  so  as  not  to  approach  in  appearance  the  peerless 
position  of  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  just  as  the  idea  of 
being  bom  of  God  is  never  applied  to  the  latter  (§  145,  a, 
footnote  2).  There  is  in  this  way  nothing  to  prevent  the 
perfect  sonship  of  Christ  likewise  presupposing  a  perfect  moral 
likeness  to  God,  as  the  sonship  of  believers  does  a  relative 
likeness.  Christ  is  evidently  called,  I.  iii.  8,  the  Son  of  God 
on  account  of  His  sinlessness  (ver.  5),  or  positively  on  account 
of  His  divine  righteousness  (ver.  7  ;  comp.  ii.  29).  And  the 
name  Son  of  God  also  seems,  I.  i.  7,  to  point  to  His  sinlessness. 
But  what  is  true  of  Him  according  to  His  original  nature,  is 
wrought  in  them  by  their  being  born  of  God,  the  result  of 
which,  as  it  determines  the  whole  moral  life  by  the  revealed 
nature  of  God,  can  be  only  likeness  to  God  in  moral  nature. 
Sonship  to  God  is  known  by  not  sinning,  by  righteousness 
(I.  iii.  9, 10).^     To  be  sure,  this  ideal  is  not  even  once  realized. 

^  The  word  of  God,  therefore,  is  regarded,  as  by  Peter  (§  46)  and  James  (§  52), 
as  the  seed  from  which  the  new  (moral)  life  is  produced.  With  this,  however, 
we  are  not  to  confound  the  current  combination  (comp.  Froramann,  p.  191  ; 
Kbstlin,  p.  223  ;  Messner,  p.  351), — which,  however,  does  not  occur  at  all  in 
John,  — by  which  the  birtli  from  God  is  the  beginning  of  the  eternal  life  in  the 
specifically  Johannean  sense.  According  to  what  has  been  said,  footnote  5  in 
reference  to  I.  iv.  7,  III.  11,  the  birth  from  God  is  realized  only  in  the  result  of 
the  knowledge  of  God,  in  which  the  believer  has  eternal  life  directly  (§  146,  c) ; 
it  has  to  do,  therefore,  simply  with  the  new  determination  of  life,  in  which  the 
salvation  received  in  the  knowledge  of  God  (the  ^m  n'lutms)  works  and  shows 
itself  outwardly.  The  Spirit,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  by  John  looked  on  as 
He  who  brings  about  this  working  of  God  ;  rather  the  Spirit  of  Truth  is  known 
in  this  way,  that  His  testimony  is  heard  by  those  who  are  of  God  (I.  iv.  6).  As 
the  whole  idea  of  a  being  bom  of  God  is  specifically  Johannean,  so  the  idea, 
occurring  in  the  speeches  of  Christ,  of  a  being  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spiiit 
(iii,  5)  is  nowhere  further  realized  by  the  apostle.  What  is  peculiar  to  him  is 
distinguished,  moreover,  from  the  Petrine  idea  of  the  second  birth  (§  46),  and 
from  that  of  the  Pauline  new  creation  (§  84),  by  this,  that  it  never  goes  back  on 
the  past  that  had  to  be  changed.  Even  the  a»«^iv  yitttiftitxi  (iii.  3,  7),  with  its 
"from  before,"  points  back  only  to  the  beginning  of  life  laid  in  the  first  birth. 

•  It  is  clear  from  this  that  sonship  with  John  does  not  designate,  as  with  Paul 
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To  those  who  accept  Him  by  faith,  Christ  has  given  not  son- 
ship  itself,  but  the  power  (comp.  xix.  10,  11)  to  become  the 
sons  of  God  (i.  1 2) ;  the  last  and  highest  realization  of  this 
ideal,  a  realization  for  the  present  fathomless,  lies  only  in  the 
future  consummation  (I.  iii.  2).  But  as  certainly  as  salvation 
in  Christianity  is  never  a  merely  future  thing,  but  always  an 
already-present  thing,  this  ideal  is  realized  by  the  truth  from 
God,  in  the  abiding  e/c  rod  Geov  elvai.  As  those  in  whose 
world -conquering  faith  ^  the  being  born  of  God  is  verified, 
Christians  know  themselves  as  children  of  God  (I.  v.  1,  2)  ;  as 
those  born  of  God,  who  even  now  do  righteousness  (I.  ii.  29), 
are  they  even  now  children  of  God  (I.  iii.  2),  who  can  quite 
well  be  distinguished  from  the  children  of  the  devil  (ver.  10). 
But  they  know  also  that  they  have  not  become  so  of  them- 
selves, but  that  God,  as  their  Father,  has  made  them  to  share 
His  highest  love  in  His  highest  revelation  to  them  (in  Christ), 
in  order  thereby  to  make  them  children  of  God  (I.  iii.  1 ; 
comp.  iv.  12).  And  thus  even  here  in  the  idea  of  sonship  to 
God  there  is  not  lacking  the  consciousness  of  fatherly  love 
(comp.  §  147,  c),  but  it  is  realized  only  in  moral  likeness  of 
nature  with  the  Father. 

§  151.  Keeping  the  Commandments  of  God. 
That  wliich  is  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  salvation  is 

(§  83),  the  Christian's  new  standing  in  grace  ;  it  is  not  an  objective  relation  to 
God  (comp.  Frommaim,  p.  626,  who  confounds  sonship  to  God  with  eternal  life; 
comp.  on  the  other  hand,  footnote  7),  but  a  subjective  quality,  in  which  the 
world  as  little  knows  the  children  of  God  as  they  do  God  Himself  (I.  iii.  1). 
This  is  tlie  sense  in  which  Jesus,  even  in  the  oldest  tradition,  presents  sonship 
to  His  disciples,  as  the  ideal  (§  21,  c)  which  must  be  no  doubt  reached,  since 
God  has  revealed  Himself  to  tlicm  as  their  Father.  Elsewhere,  too,  in  Christ's 
speeches  in  our  Gospel,  the  idea  of  sonship  is  taken  in  this  metaphorical  sense  of 
moral  likeness  of  nature.  The  riglit  to  call  themselves  children  of  Abraham  is 
decided  by  the  fact  that  one  does  the  works  of  Abraham  (viii.  39,  40) ;  and  those 
who  do  the  works  of  the  devil  (viii.  38,  41)  are  called  his  children  (viii.  44). 

'  It  is  but  an  apparent  contradiction  if  faith  is,  i.  12,  but  the  condition  by 
which  only  the  power  is  received  to  become  the  child  of  God,  and,  I.  v.  1,  at  the 
same  time  the  sign  of  the  birth  from  God  accomplished,  or  of  the  sonship  given 
therewith.  For  in  the  former  case  faith  in  His  name  is  but  the  first  stage  of 
faith,  which  is  sufficient  in  consequence  of  the  receptive  acceptance  of  Christ 
(§  149,  a,  footnote  8) ;  in  the  other  case,  faith  in  His  Messiahship  is  the  proof  of 
that  faith,  which  has  overcome  the  temptation  to  false  doctrine  (I.  v.  4,  6). 
Comp.  footnote  6. 
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also  set  forth  as  a  fulfiUiiig  of  God's  commandments  from  love 
to  Him,  and  these  require  faith  and  brotherly  love  in  par- 
ticular (a).  But  this  fulfilling  of  them,  and  the  loving  mind 
from  which  it  proceeds,  are  begotten  ever  afresh  by  the 
revelation  of  God  given  in  Christ  (6).  The  fulfilling  of  the 
commands  of  God  in  the  actual  reality  of  Christian  life 
continues,  no  doubt,  imperfect,  and  in  that  way  it  may  result 
in  the  deadly  sin  of  falling  away  (c).  And  so  to  secure  its 
normal  development  it  requires  an  impulse,  and  that  lies  in 
the  prospect  of  retribution  (d). 

(a)  If  the  knowledge  of  the  revelation  of  God  given  in 
Christ,  and  gotten  by  faith,  produces,  by  its  power  to  regulate 
the  life,  the  being  born  of  God,  which  tends  to  moral  simi- 
larity of  nature  to  Him,  so,  just  as  in  the  speeches  of  Christ 
in  the  synoptical  Gospels  (§21,  c),  the  progress  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  seems  to  be  accomplished  by  an  inherent  necessity, 
and  the  need  of  a  law  to  regulate  it  seems  to  be  taken  away. 
Yet  Reuss,  ii.  p.  485  [R  T.  ii.  435],  mistakes  an  essential 
side  of  the  Johannean  view  of  doctrine  when  he  denies  that 
here  too,  and  very  frequently,  everything  needful  for  the 
realization  of  salvation  is  put,  quite  as  in  the  Old  Testament 
way,  under  the  point  of  view  of  the  fulfilment  of  a  divine 
command.  Quite  as  in  the  synoptic  tradition  (§  21,  b),  Jesus 
requires  the  keeping,  i.e.  the  doing  of  His  words  (viii.  51; 
comp.  I.  ii.  5  :  TT^pelv  top  Xoyov),  which  is  identical  with  the 
words  of  God  (xiv.  23,  24,  xviL  6),  or  the  keeping  His  com- 
mandments (rrjpelv  Ta<i  ivToXaf; :  xiv.  15,  21),  which  is  at 
the  same  time  a  keeping  of  the  commandments  of  God 
(xv.  10  ;  comp.  I.  ii.  3,  iv.  3,  xxii.  24,  v,  2,  3  ;  II.  6),  quite 
as  in  the  Apocalypse  (§  135,  a;  comp.  §  136,  c)}  The 
fulfilling  of  the  will  of  God,  as  it  is  expressed  in  these  com- 
mandments, is  accordingly  the  one  condition  of  salvation 
(I.  ii  17  ;  comp.  xiii.  17) ;  and  this  fulfilling,  as  in  the  Old 
Testament,  is  the  doing  of  righteousness  (I.  ii.  2  9,  iii  7,  1 0 ; 

^  In  this  sense  evangelical  preaching  (1.  i.  5  :  iyyixia)  even  contains  a  com- 
mand (I.  iii.  11) ;  it  is  even  said,  I.  ii.  7,  of  the  commandment  drawn  from  the 
sum  of  evangelical  preaching  (i.  5),  that  it  is  the  word  which  they  have  heard 
from  the  beginning,  inasmuch  as  it  is  ever  necessarily  given  with  it.  Moreover, 
all  sin  remains  for  the  Christian  to  be  a  freeing  oneself  from  the  commandments 
of  God  (I.  iii.  4 :  «  afntfTia  irrit  «  ite/ala),  and  every  deviation  from  this  rul« 
{uiixi*  :   I.  L  9     comp.  viL  18)  sin  (I.  v.  17  :   trircc  ih»ta  a/tafTia  irri*). 
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comp.  §  24,  a).  But  John  comprehends  the  contents  of  this 
divine  will,  I.  iii.  23,  in  the  command  to  believe  on  Christ, 
and  to  love  one  another,^  It  is  self-evident  that  God  must 
require  faith  as  the  condition  of  all  appropriation  of  salvation 
(§  149,  a);  and  although  love  is  the  necessary  effect  of  the 
perfect  revelation  of  God  (§  147,  c),  yet  Jesus  so  announces 
it  as  the  new  commandment  (xiii.  34,  xv.  12,  17;  comp.  I. 
iv.  21),  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  the  sign  of  His  discipleship 
(xiii.  35),  and  it  is  therefore  characterized  quite,  as  §  25,  h, 
as  the  chiefest  commandment.  But  even  if  the  thought,  that 
all  fulfilling  of  the  divine  commandments  must  proceed  from 
love  (comp.  §  25,  &),  is  not  foreign  to  the  Old  Testament,  yet 
is  this  here  brought  into  the  greatest  prominence,^  and  every 
demand  on  the  Christian  is  summed  up  in  a  loving  mind 
towards  God,  as  in  the  synoptical  speeches  of  Christ,  to  seek 
after  the  kingdom  of  God  or  after  righteousness,  is  but  the 
expression  for  love  to  God  (comp.  §  26,  d,  footnote  3). 

(&)  This  comprehension  of  all  the  commandments  in  the 
unity  of  love  to  God,  is  now  the  means  with  John  to  adjust 
the  more  legal  view  of  the  condition  of  salvation  with  that 
view   of  the  development  of  salvation  which  is  peculiar  to 

'  Moreover,  from  the  connection  of  I.  v.  4  with.  ver.  3,  it  is  clear  that  faith  is 
included  in  the  commandments  of  God  (comp.  §  150,  c,  footnote  6).  As  it 
never  comes  except  by  the  free  action  of  the  individual  (§  149,  h),  it  is  the  work 
required  of  God  (vi.  29),  a  keeping  of  His  word  (xvii.  6  ;  comp.  vv.  7,  8)  ;  the 
refusal  of  that  faith  appears  as  culpable  disobedience  (iii.  36  ;  comp.  §  44,  c  ; 
82,  d),  nay,  as  specially  sin  (xvi.  9,  ix.  41  ;  comp.  §  125,  d).  On  the  other 
hand,  brotherly  love  is  the  commandment  given  (I.  iv.  21)  by  God  (II.  4) 
through  Christ  (I.  iii.  22).  And  hence  brotherly  love  (I.  ii.  9,  10)  is  the  clearest 
mark  of  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  light  {i.e.  to  the  fellowsliip  of  the 
disciples),  iii.  10,  the  chief  part  of  hxaieirum,  ver.  11,  the  commandment  given 
from  the  beginning  along  with  evangelical  preaching  (comp.  ii.  4-6),  iii.  14,  15, 
the  mark  of  the  true  life  and  of  being  of  the  truth  (vv.  18,  19). 

3  As  the  fulfilling  the  divine  commandments  in  the  case  of  Christ  sprang  from 
love  to  His  Father  (xiv.  31),  so  here,  too,  doing  the  divine  will  (I.  ii.  17)  is  but 
the  result  of  that  love  to  the  Father  which  excludes  all  love  to  the  world 
(ver.  15  ;  comp.  Jas.  iv.  4).  As  fulfilling  the  commandments  of  Jesus  is  the 
result  of  love  to  llim  (xiv.  21),  so  the  fulfilling  of  the  divine  commandments  is 
the  result  of  love  to  God  (I.  v.  2),  a  love  which  consists  in  a  walk  according  to 
His  commandments  (II.  6),  and  makes  the  keeping  of  them  easy  (I.  v.  3) ;  in 
keeping  His  word  is  love  to  Him  perfected  (I.  ii.  5)  ;  for  here,  too,  to  think  of 
God's  love  perfecting  itself  toward  us  (Ritschl,  ii.  p.  374)  contradicts  the 
whole  context,  which  speaks  simply  of  the  confirmation  of  the  knowledge  of 
God  iu  believers  (comp.  note  b). 
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him ;  and  in  this  way,  too,  his  mysticism  preserves  its 
practical  character  throughout,  and  is  preserved  from  quietistic 
and  even  antinomian  vagaries.  As,  according  to  §  149,  e, 
that  mystical  abiding  in  Christ  is  at  bottom  one  with  love  to 
Him,  from  which,  according  to  footnote  3,  keeping  His  com- 
mandments results  of  itself;  so,  according  to  §  150,  a,  to 
abide  in  God  is  such  a  loving  losing  oneself  in  Him,  from 
which  the  keeping  His  commandments  must  come  necessarily.* 
It  is  hence  said,  I.  ii.  5,  that  we,  by  becoming  perfected  in 
that  love  of  God  which  is  sho-vvn  in  keeping  His  command- 
ments, know  that  we  are  in  Him,  and  that  the  abiding  in 
Him  must  be  verified  by  imitation  of  the  walk  of  Christ  as 
our  example  (ver.  6).  That  this  love  to  God,  that  is  to  say, 
is  perfected  in  us,  is  the  direct  effect  of  the  revelation  of  God 
in  Christ  which  is  apprehended  by  faith,  and  of  the  fellowship 
with.  God  produced  thereby,  inasmuch  as  we  know  His  love 
in  the  former,  and  in  the  latter  experience  it  in  a  way  which 
must  necessarily  produce  love  in  us.*     We  love,  only  because 

*  Whilst,  therefore,  according  to  the  mystical  view,  Christ's  abiding  in  us 
must  correspond  to  our  abiding  iu  Him,  and  this  abiding  of  Christ  in  us  by  His 
gracious  work  makes  us  capable  for  all  moral  activity  of  life  (xiv.  4,  5  ;  comp. 
§  149,  d),  so  this  activity  is  here  the  (psychological)  effect  of  love  to  Him,  and 
likewise  the  fulfilling  of  the  divine  commandments  is  the  necessary  (psycho- 
logical) result  of  love  to  God  (xiv.  21) ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  abiding  iu 
God,  identical  with  the  latter,  on  account  of  the  appropriation  of  the  full  know- 
ledge of  God  given  with  it  in  Christ,  an  appropriation  ever  fresh  and  living,  of 
itself  creates  the  new  moral  life,  according  to  §  146,  c;  147. 

'  In  order  to  show  the  necessary  connection  of  faith  and  love,  John  proceeds, 
in  the  second  principal  section  of  his  Epistle,  from  the  fact  acknowledged  in 
I.  ii.  5,  that  it  can  be  said  only  of  him  who  keeps  the  commandments  that  he 
abides  in  God,  but  he  now  adds  the  new  element  that  God  abides  in  him  (comp. 
§  150,  b),  as  is  known  from  the  Spirit  which  He  has  given  us  (I.  iii.  24).  After 
he  has  now  established  how  this  Spirit  may  be  known  from  this,  that  He  con- 
fesses the  incarnation  of  Christ  (iv.  1-3),  he  can  show,  that  he  who  has  been 
taught  by  this  Spirit  knows  God  as  He  is  manifested  in  the  sending  of  His  Son, 
knows  Him  according  to  His  nature  as  love,  and  as  he  is  regulated  by  this 
nature  (bom  of  God)  in  the  deepest  elements  of  his  nature  he  must  himself  love 
(w.  7-10).  But  not  merely  in  the  sending  of  the  Son  is  God's  nature  made 
known  to  us  ;  we  know  Him  whom  no  one  hath  seen  according  to  His  nature 
of  love  perfectly  in  this  way,  that  He  perfects  His  love  in  us,  while  He,  abiding 
in  us,  works  godlike  love  in  us  (ver.  12  ;  comp.  with  this  Ritschl,  ii.  p.  372),  and 
that  love  makes  us  (§  150,  d)  to  be  children  of  God  (comp.  iii.  1 :  ^tra-^Tir  aya-rn* 
St3«*i»  h/^i  i  0««).  For  that  it  is  He  who  abides  in  us  if  we  abide  in  Him,  we 
know  from  the  Spirit  He  has  given  us,  whose  testimony  of  Christ  agrees  with 
that  of  the  apostles  (w.  13,  14),  so  that  the  confession  of  Him  is  wrought  by 
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He  has  fii-st  loved  us  (I.  iv.  19),  naturally,  in  the  first  place. 
His  own  self,  who  anticipated  us  with  His  love  (ver.  10),  but 
along  with  Him  who  begot  our  new  life  of  love,  him  also 
who  is  begotten  of  Him  (I.  v.  1).®  Accordingly,  just  because 
the  new  life  of  love,  which  is  begotten  in  us  by  the  complete 
revelation  of  God,  is  in  its  deepest  roots  love  to  God,  that 
perfect  revelation  of  God  creates  ever  afresh  in  us  that  mind 
of  love  which  is  the  condition  of  every  step  forward  in  the 
life  of  salvation,^  as  also  in  the  moral  life.  God  therefore 
here,  too,  only  requires  from  us  (as  §  21,  c)  what  He  has 
Himself  created  in  us  by  His  highest  revelation.  And  there- 
fore it  is  said,  I.  v.  3,  that  the  commandments  of  God,  in  the 
doing  of  which  love  to  God  is  occupied,  are  not  hard, 
because  he  who  is  born  of  God  (ver.  4),  i.e.  who  is  determined 
in  His  innermost  being  by  the  revelation  of  God's  love,  feels 
himself  driven  of  himself  to  love  Him  in  a  way  which  makes 
love  to  the  brethren,  and  therewith  the  fulfilling  of  His 
highest  commandments,  to  be  a  loved  and  an  easy  duty. 

God  Himself  by  His  Spirit  in  us  (ver.  15  ;  comp.  §  150,  b).  But  as  we  have 
known  God's  lore  to  be  His  peculiar  nature,  so  we  know,  that  to  abide  in  love 
(which,  indeed,  is  identical  with  love  abiding  in  us)  is  nothing  else  than  to 
abide  in  God  and  God  in  us,  that  the  former  is  not  in  any  way  a  result  brought 
about  by  the  latter,  but  is  itself  given  along  with  the  latter  (ver.  16),  because 
by  it  the  love  which  forms  God's  nature  is  perfectly  realized  among  us  (ver.  17). 

^  It  is  said  expressly,  ver.  2,  that  we  know  by  this,  i.e.  that  it  follows  from 
the  general  statement  in  ver.  1,  that  we  love  the  children  of  God  whenever,  i.e. 
as  soon  as  we  love  God,  and  we  show  this  love  by  doing  His  commandment.  The 
current  explanation  of  this  sentence,  by  which  he  would  say,  that  the  love  of 
God  is  likewise  the  sign  of  brotherly  love,  as  the  latter  is  the  sign  of  the 
former,  must,  if  it  is  to  have  any  sense,  introduce  the  thought  that  we  know 
brotherly  love  as  right  if  it  is  exercised  in  the  way  prescribed  by  the  command- 
ments of  God,  and  it  overlooks  the  fact  that  it  is  not  ««»  which  is  used,  as  is 
always  the  case  in  similar  turns  (comp.  ii.  3),  but  Stcck 

'  It  is  true  that  the  beginning  of  the  life  of  salvation  by  faith  in  Christ 
cannot  come  without  a  longing  for  the  divine  (§  149,  6),  in  which  the  germ  of 
love  to  God  ever  lies  ;  but  this  germ  is  made  ever  more  richly  fruitful,  and  is 
unfolded  in  the  development  of  the  life  of  salvation  by  the  revelation  of  God  in 
Christ,  just  as  it  cannot  reach  any  such  development  without  surrendering  itself 
lovingly  ever  anew  to  this  revelation  of  God ;  but  this  latter  is  ever  given  of 
itself  by  the  love  to  God  which  is  begotten  in  us.  It  is  characteristic,  that  for 
the  apostle  of  love  (§  141,  d)  everything  on  which  the  normal  development  of 
the  Christian  life  depends  is  in  the  end  comprehended  in  love  to  God  and 
Christ,  as  with  Paul  it  is  in  faith  (§  86,  d) ;  and  yet  this  confident  self-surrender 
to  the  grace  which  procures  all  our  salvation  is  something  essentially  distinct 
from  that  loving  merging  oneself  in  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  which 
brings  all  salvation  with  it. 
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(c)  If  one  looks  at  the  Christian  life  from  the  ideal  point 
of  view,  according  to  which  it  depends  on  the  revelation  of 
God  in  Christ  producing  a  new  life,  it  is  perfected  at  a  stroke. 
As  the  believer  has  eternal  life  directly,  so  the  birth  from  God 
also  comes  with  the  believer's  being  in  God,  that  birth  which 
makes  all  sin  impossible.  He  who  is  born  of  God,  and  abides 
in  Christ,  sins  not  (I.  v.  18,  iii.  6),  nay,  he  cannot  sin  (I.  iii, 
9  ;  comp.  §  1 5  0,  e).  He  who  yet  sins,  has  not  as  yet  received 
into  himself  that  revelation  of  God  by  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  (I.  iii.  6,  iv.  8  ;  III.  11 ;  comp.  §  146,  c),  he  is  not  yet 
in  the  condition  of  one  enlightened  (I.  il  9-11;  comp. 
§  147,  a).  But  whenever  the  Christian  life  is  regarded  rather 
from  the  legal  point  of  view,  according  to  which  a  constant 
fulfilling  of  the  divine  requirements  is  necessary  for  its  normal 
development  (note  «),  then  the  possibility  exists  continually, 
that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  development,  and  this  possibility 
is  ever  again  realized  (comp.  §  30,  h).^  Even  the  fruit- 
bearing  branch  requires  further  cleansing  (xv.  2  ;  comp.  xiii. 
10);  the  believer  is  ever  yet  sinning  (I.  i.  8,  10,  ii.  1),  and  he 
hence  needs  ever  cleansing  and  forgiveness  (I.  i.  7,  9  ;  comp. 
XX.  23),  intercession  with  the  Father  (I.  ii.  1,  2),  and  brotherly 
intercession  (I.  v.  16)  ;  he  needs  to  be  ever  cleansing  himself 
afresh  from  all  stains  of  sin  (I.  iii.  3  :  dyvi^etv ;  comp.  1  Pet. 
i.  22  ;  Jas,  iv.  8).  According  to  this  rather  legal  view, 
which  cannot  be  dispensed  with  for  the  consideration  of  the 
actual  reality  of  the  Christian  life,  just  as  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (comp.  §  42,  b  ;  44,  c  ;  115,  J)  a  distinction  is  drawn 
between  sins  of  infirmity,  which  do  not  destroy  abiding  in 
Christ  (xv.  2),  in  which  God,  who  is  greater  than  our 
hearts,  knows  our  deepest  being  in  truth,  although  our  heart, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  ever  conscious  of  fresh  shortcomings 
(I.  iii.   19,    20),^  and  deadly   sins   (I.   v.   17;    comp.  Xum. 

*  The  believer  needs  ever  again  to  be  exhorted  to  continue  in  Christ  and  in 
God  (xv.  4  ;  I.  ii.  28),  not  to  sin  (I.  ii.  1),  but  to  continue  in  love  (I.  iii.  18,  iv.  7  ; 
comp.  XV.  17)  ;  he  needs  ever  to  be  reminded  of  his  Christian  duty  (I.  ii.  6, 
3,  16,  iv.  11  :  iftiXti ;  comp.  xiii,  14) ;  he  has  to  be  warned  against  the  love 
of  the  world  (I.  ii.  15),  and  against  being  misled  (I.  iii.  7  ;  comp.  ii.  26). 
Although  he  that  is  bcrn  of  God  keeps  himself  conformably  to  his  natxire 
from  all  sin  (I.  v.  18),  yet  Jesus  has  to  ask  the  Father  to  keep  the  disciples 
i;cviL  11,  15). 

'  This  so  often   misinterpreted  passage  does  not  speak  of  a  silencing  our 
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viii.  22  :  niD7  Xtpn)  j  for  the  doers  of  such  even  the  otherwise 
general  command ment  to  intercede  is  no  more  required  (ver. 
16),  because  God  cannot  hear  such  prayers  (ver.  14),  because  by 
not  abiding  in  Christ  one  falls  irrecoverably  into  condemna- 
tion (xv.  6,  and  therewith  §  149,  c).^° 

{d)  If  from  an  ideal  point  of  view  the  Christian  life  is 
developed  by  an  inherent  necessity,  then,  to  secure  its 
normal  development,  it  needs  no  special  motive ;  and 
if  the  believer  has  eternal  life  immediately,  then  the 
point  of  view  cf  retribution,  which  for  present  service  deter- 
mines only  a  future  reward,  seems  to  be  quite  shut  out. 
But  whenever  the  process  of  Christian  life  is  regarded  as 
a  continuous  doing  of  the  divine  commands  (note  a),  what 
is  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  salvation  appears  as  a 
service,  for  the  achieving  of  which  there  is  need  of  a 
powerful  impulse,  in  view  of  the  danger  of  the  sin  of  falling 
away  which  threatens  it,  according  to  note  c;  and  from  this 
point  of  view,  everything  which  was  given  in  the  progress 
of  the  process  of  salvation  was  given  necessarily  in  the  begin^ 

hearts,  because  vriihiv  can  never  designate  that,  not  even  in  contrast  to 
KaTccyivuirxuv  (comp.  Huth.  in  loc).  Since,  indeed,  one  angry  may  be  per- 
suaded to  allow  his  indignation  to  go,  and  so  to  silence  it  (comp.  Matt,  xxviii. 
14) ;  but  even  the  persuading  the  heart  (which  is  certainly  not  meant),  that  it 
cease  from  its  self-condemnation,  cannot  certainly  be  called  a  silencing  of  it. 
It  can  therefore  only  be  said,  that,  if  we  know  from  our  true  hearts  (ver.  18)  that 
we  are  of  the  truth,  if  we  keep  up,  as  it  were,  our  dialogue  in  the  presence  of 
God,  and  deal  with  Him  therefore  in  the  matter,  how  we  will  stand  in  His 
judgment,  we  will  persuade  our  heart,  that  if  our  heart  condemn  us,  God  is  yet 
greater  than  it  is.  Naturally,  this  cannot  proceed  from  His  forgiving  love,  as  it 
is  explained  by  a  reference  to  His  omniscience,  nor  from  the  strictness  of  His 
judgment,  about  which  we  dare  not  persuade  our  own  hearts,  when  condemning 
us,  but  only  from  this,  that  He  knows  our  innermost  depths  t»  rns  aXrihias  tTmi, 
even  though  it  is  not  so  verified  outwardly,  as  it  ought  to  be  verified. 

*"  The  sin  unto  death  is  not  here,  therefore,  as  in  the  synoptical  speeches  of 
Jesus  (§  22,  b),  and  in  Peter  (§  42,  b  ;  44,  c),  final  hardening  against  Christ,  but, 
as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (§  125,  d),  that  falling  away  from  Him  by 
which  the  being  in  Christ  is  simply  broken  off.  If  one,  who  has  already  had 
eternal  life  by  faith,  ceases  to  be  in  Christ,  and  thus  has  not  eternal  life  abiding 
in  Him  (I.  iii.  15),  then  that  is  specially  a  contradictio  in  adjecto.  The 
apostle  explains  this  fact,  which  stands  in  irreconcilable  contradiction  with  the 
ideal  view  of  the  Christian  life,  in  this  way,  that  members  who  fall  away  from 
the  Church  had  never  been  her  true  members  (I,  ii.  19).  They  have  therefore 
never  in  full  reality  appropriated  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  and  no  con- 
clusion can  therefore  be  drawn  from  their  falling  away  against  its  specific 
effectual  power  (comp.  §  30,  c). 
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ning  of  it,  and  may  be  put  in  the  point  of  view  of  a  reward, 
which  is  to  be  the  motive  for  securing  the  human  service 
necessary  for  the  appropriation  of  salvation.^^  If  in  many 
such  statements  (footnote  11)  only  the  earthly  consummation 
of  what  is  sought  in  service  is  the  promised  reward,  yet  may 
its  future  consummation  as  such  also  be  kept  in  view,  as 
§  32,  c,  since  John,  according  to  §  148,  c,  distinguishes  from 
the  eternal  life  abeady  present  its  future  consummation.  In 
this  sense,  to  look  at  the  reward  coming  at  Christ's  Parousia 
becomes  a  motive  to  abide  in  God,  inasmuch  as  only  this 
latter  can  give  us  confidence  in  reference  to  the  final  decision 
then  to  be  made  (I.  ii.  28).  Even  on  this  account  must  love 
be  perfected  in  us  (in  abiding  in  love,  which  is  identical  with 
abiding  in  God),  that  we  may  have  confidence  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  because  we  then,  though  still  in  the  world,  yet  like 
Christ  Himself  already  stand  in  complete  fellowship  with  the 
Father ;  and  love  then  becoming  perfect  drives  out  aU  fear, 
since  fear  carries  in  itself  its  own  punishment,  as  it  is  but  the 
expression  for  the  relationship  of  love  to  God,  that  has  been 
disturbed  (and  therefore  not  yet  come  to  perfection),  a  relation- 
ship which  must  be  the  deepest  ground  of  our  new  life  of 
love  (I.  iv.  17,  18).^^     But  as  abiding  in  Christ  or  love  to 

'^  One  is  reminded  quite  of  the  way  in  which  Jesus,  according  to  §  32,  6, 
emphasizes  the  equivalence  of  reward  and  service,  when  He  here  promises  to 
abide  in  us,  as  the  reward  of  our  abiding  in  Him  (xv.  4),  although  it  is  but 
according  to  its  nature  that  the  revelation  of  God  received  by  faith  should 
become  eflFectual  in  us.  He  likewise  promises  His  love  to  us  as  the  reward  of 
our  love  to  Him  when  proved  by  obedience  (xiv.  21  ;  comp.  xv.  10,  14), — that 
love  to  us  which  brings  about  the  highest  gift  of  the  Spirit  (xiv,  15,  16),  or  the 
love  of  the  Father  (xiv.  21,  23),  which,  from  the  connection  with  xvi.  27,  assures 
us  of  the  hearing  of  prayer  (ver.  26  ;  comp.  ver.  23) ;  and  this  hearing  of  prayer 
with  the  apostle  is  a  result  of  obedience  in  fulfilling  His  commands  springing 
from  love  (I.  iii.  22 ;  comp.  ix.  31).  Thus  even  Jesus  Himself,  according  to 
§  144,  d,  footnote  9,  looked  at  the  receiving  of  that  which  belonged  to  His 
nature  and  calling  as  the  reward  of  His  conduct  on  earth. 

'*  From  the  connection  of  I.  iv,  17  with  ver.  16,  as  explained  footnote  5,  it  is 
clear  that  U  revTCf  can  but  point  backwards  (comp.  Haupt  in  he.),  and  that 
ftif  fifiut  (comp.  II.  2)  is  connected  with  rtrfXuaiTiii.  The  same  thing  follows 
from  this,  that  the  clause  with  "»«  gives  no  sense,  if  it  is  to  explain  the 
if  •rauTCf,  as  then  even  Ritschl,  ii  p.  374  f.,  understands  it  rightly  as  a  purpose 
clause.  But  it  is  not  possible  by  h  kyaxn  to  think  with  him  of  the  love  of  God, 
because  the  w  rinktiareu  (»  T^  iyatrri  in  its  correlation  with  nTiKtiaireu  t) 
iyd'Tn  cannot  possibly  be  understood  of  the  perfecting  of  our  confidence  by  the 
divine  love.    Moreover,  Haupt  has,  on  the  other  hand,  pointed  to  the  parallelism 
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God  proves  itself  by  keeping  His  commandments,  Jesus  could 
set  before  the  individual,  v.  29,  at  the  resurrection  a  destiny 
corresponding  to  his  works;  and,  xii.  25,  26,  to  His  servant, 
not  shrinking  from  self-sacrifice  for  his  humble  service,  quite 
in  the  way  of  the  Synoptists  (Matt.  x.  39  ;  Luke  xiv.  11,  and 
therewith  §  32,  h),  he  could  set  an  equivalent  reward  in  his 
being  honoured  by  the  Father,  In  view  of  the  glorious 
prospect  which  Christian  hope  opens  up  (I.  iii.  2),  the  apostle 
in  this  sense  exhorts  to  strive  after  purity  from  sin  (ver.  3), 
as  every  stain  of  sin  excludes  from  this  blessed  goal ;  and  he 
warns  them  against  being  seduced  to  fall  away,  by  pointing  to 
the  loss  of  the  full  reward  threatened  in  the  future  life  (II.  8 : 
iva  .   .   .  jXiaOov  irXrjprj  dTrdkd^rjTe). 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  HISTORICAL  REALIZATION  OF  SALVATION. 

§  152.  The  Preparatory  Revelation  of  God. 

Israel  possessed  a  revelation  of  God  in  prophecy,  the  last 
bearer  of  which  was  the  Baptist,  whose  task  it  was  to  bear 
testimony  for  Christ  (a).  This  testimony  had  an  abiding 
significance,  inasmuch  as  it  was  to  lead  to  faith  in  the  Son 
of  God  (&).  The  law,  too,  although  it  was  already  abrogated 
for  the  apostle  for  the  present,  is  a  revelation  of  God.  It 
makes  one  receptive  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  and 
thus  serves  as  a  positive  preparation  for  the  latter  (c).  But 
the  majority  of  the  very  people  of  the  Logos  has  not  received 

with  the  passage  I.  ii.  28,  where  also  confidence  at  the  day  of  judgment  is  made 
dependent  on  abiding  in  God,  and  it  hence  then  follows  necessarily  that  the 
terl.  comp.  with  Christ's  abiding,  which,  as  iii.  3,  7,  can  only  be  placed  in  the 
character  of  this  abiding,  is  to  be  sought  in  His  continuous  abiding  in  God,  and 
this,  it  is  self-evident,  excludes  any  fear  before  the  judgment.  But  the  same 
thing  is  shown  ver.  18,  but  from  the  other  side,  according  to  which,  by  the 
abiding  in  love,  which  is  identical  with  abiding  in  God,  the  nature  of  divine 
love  is  perfectly  realized  in  us.  For  a  rtkiU  iyi^rti,  as  it  drives  out  all  fear,  is 
just  the  iyeivn  TtrtXiienfiitn  in  ver.  17  ;  and  if  it  is  here  spoken  of  love  generally, 
then  we  also  saw,  note  b,  how  indissoluble  the  love  to  God  is  from  love  to  the 
brethren,  so  that  the  application  can  quite  easily  be  made  to  the  latter. 
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the  salvation,  although  that  salvation  found  receptive  souls  in 
the  heathen  world  (d). 

(a)  Even  Judaism  possessed  a  knowledge  of  God,  in  com- 
parison with  which  that  of  the  Samaritans  is  designated  as  a 
not  knowing  of  God  (iv.  22);^  there  must  therefore  have  been 
given  even  in  Old  Testament  times  a  revelation  of  God,  a 
thing  which  Kostlin,  p.  88,  wrongly  denies.  Doubtless,  it  is 
even  said  in  the  Old  Testament  itself  (Ex.  xxx.  20)  that  there 
was  then  no  direct  vision  of  God,  such  as  the  Son  had  with 
the  Father  (vi  46),  and  as  Christians  can  have  by  Him ;  yet 
the  word  of  God  came  to  individuals  (x.  35;  comp.  ix.  2  9), 
or  they  saw  a  form  of  God  (v.  37)  in  vision  or  in  a 
theophany.^  But  the  prophets  could  testify  of  Him  from 
personal  experience  too ;  for  they  had  indeed  beheld  even  the 
glory  of  the  Logos  (xii.  41  ;  comp.  §  145,  a),  and  heard  Him 
speak,  as  is  plain  from  this,  that,  according  to  the  Messianic 
interpretation  of  the  apostle,  they  often  introduce  Him  speak- 
ing (ii.  17,  xii.  38,  xiii.  18,  xv.  25  ;  comp.  §  74,  c;  116,  c). 
On  that  account  it  is  self-evident  that  the  passage  x.  8  can 
refer  only  to  the  contemporary  leaders  of  the  people,  and  not 
to  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  (comp.  also,  Scholten, 

'  The  knowledge  of  God  possessed  by  the  Jews  is,  to  be  sure,  only  a  relative 
knowledge,  and  it  ceases  to  be  a  knowledge  of  God  as  soon  as  God  is  perfectly 
revealed  in  Christ  (vii.  28,  viii.  19,  55,  xv.  21,  xvi.  3  ;  comp.  §  147,  c,  foot- 
note 7) ;  but  so  long  as  it  corresponds  to  the  stage  of  the  revelation  of  God 
given,  it  is  a  real  knowledge,  and  every  stage  of  it  is  designated  as  knowledge 
simply  (§  149,  a,  footnote  3).  Even  the  Samaritans  had  a  knowledge  of  God  ; 
but  because,  by  their  rejection  of  prophecy,  they  had  excluded  themselves  from 
the  higher  stages  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Israel,  Jesus  calls  it  an  «««  tiiitcu. 
Even  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christianity  is  yet,  according  to  I.  iii.  2,  not  the 
highest,  but  as  that  which  corresponds  to  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  it  is 
spoken  of  throughout  simply  as  knowledge. 

*  If  Jesus  denied  to  the  nation  in  His  time  both  forms  of  prophetic  revelation 
(v.  37),  because  prophecy  had  been  silent  for  centuries,  yet  He  will  in  that  way 
confirm  the  truth  that  His  contemporaries  yet  possessed  the  word  of  God, 
though  only  in  the  written  records  of  those  earlier  revelations  (ver.  38).  Never- 
theless, it  was  a  mistake  if  they  thought  that  by  the  possession  of  these  writings 
they  already  had  (ver.  39)  eternal  life,  i.e.  the  real  saving  blessing,  as  it  was 
given  only  by  the  perfected  revelation  of  God  (§  146),  and  if  on  that  account 
they  would  not  come  to  Christ,  in  order  to  receive  it  from  Him  alone  (ver.  40). 
For  these  writings  had  their  essential  significance  only  in  this,  that  they  (i.e. 
God  in  them)  but  testified  of  Christ  (ver.  39  ;  comp.  vv.  37,  46)  or  of  His  fate 
(xx.  9),  and  this  was  here  done  in  many  ways  by  the  typical  histories  embodied 
in  them  (iii.  14,  vL  32  ;  perhaps  also  L  52).     Comp.  §  73,  c. 
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p.' 149;  Immer,  p.  539).  As  the  last  of  these  prophets,  for 
the  apostle  the  Baptist  comes  into  notice  (§  149,  b),  and 
exclusively  as  regards  his  fiaprvpia  (i.  19);  since  he,  too,  had 
heard  a  voice  of  God  (ver.  33),  and  had  seen  a  form 
(vv.  32,  34),  in  consequence  of  which  he  could  testify  of  the 
Son  of  God.  But  his  significance  must  cease  when  the  Light 
Himself  had  come  into  the  world  (vv.  7,  8  ;  comp.  iii.  29,  30).^ 
For  in  spite  of  this,  its  testimony  of  the  Logos  prophecy  is 
yet  by  no  means  a  Christianity  in  the  midst  of  Judaism 
(comp.  Kostlin,  p.  53),  it  rather  ever  testifies  of  the  Bearer  of 
the  perfect  revelation  of  God  who  is  coming ;  this  revelation 
it  cannot  give  itself.  Of  earthly  origin  and  of  earthly  nature 
the  prophet,  too,  can  but  speak  what  is  earthly,  what  refers  to 
the  earthly  appearance  of  Messiah  (iii  31);  and  if  Jesus 
comprehends  His  own  testimony,  so  far  as  it  had  to  do  with 
what  was  earthly,  with  that  of  the  Baptist  (ver.  1 1),  yet  He 
only  who  has  come  from  heaven  can  declare  heavenly  things 
(vv.  12,  13  ;  comp.  vv.  32,  33).  But  He  can  do  this  only 
after  He  has  appeared  in  the  flesh  (comp.  §  145) ;  the  perfect 
revelation  of  God  and  Messianic  times  come  only  with  the 
incarnation  of  the  Logos.  Abraham  had  rejoiced  in  joyful 
hope  at  the  day  of  Messiah,  but  only  when  the  Messiah 
appeared  on  the  earth  had  he  seen  Him  (out  of  Hades),  and 
his  hope  had  received  its  fulfilment  (viii  56). 

(&)  The  testimony  of  prophecy  has  its  significance  by  no 
means  exclusively  for  Judaism  (comp.  Kostlin,  p.  133).  It  is 
not  merely  to  unbelieving  Jews  that  Jesus  points  to  the  fact 
that  the  Scriptures  testify  of  Him  (note  a) ;  He  shows  even 
to  the  disciples  how  the  Scriptures  are  fulfilled  in  His  fate 
(xiii.  18,  XV.  25,  xvii.  12),  and  He  does  it  with  the  express 
design,  that  they  may  be  led  thereby  to  believe  that  it  is 
He  of  whom  the  Scriptures  prophesy  (xiii.  19).      But  the 

*  He  was  a  lamp,  -who  might  have  led  His  contemporaries  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  (v.  35),  and  Jesus  holds  his  testimony  to  be  valid,  as  it  could  work 
faith,  and  therewith  salvation  in  them  (ver.  34).  But  He  needs  no  more  any 
testimony  of  man's,  since  He  had  received  from  the  Father  the  testimony  of  His 
works  (ver.  36).  To  be  sure.  He  distinguishes  from  the  human  testimony  of 
the  Baptist  the  testimony  of  God  in  the  Scriptures  (vv.  37-39),  a  testimony 
which  was  yet  given  only  by  the  prophets  ;  but  only  because  the  divine  origin 
of  these  was  generally  acknowledged,  while  the  divine  mission  of  the  Baptist 
was  not. 
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Gospel  shows,  above  all,  how  weighty  this  testimony  of  the 
Scriptures  is  for  the  apostle,  and  also  for  believing  readers/ 
If,  alongside  the  witness  for  Christ,  he  does  not  quite  so 
strongly  emphasize  the  promises  of  prophecy,  that  does  not 
prove  that  it  is  done  by  him  strictly  only  as  an  accommoda- 
tion for  Judaism  (Kostlin,  p.  134;  comp.  Eeuss,  ii.  p.  477 
[E.  T.  ii.  427]);  but  it  is  connected  with  this,  that  the 
Messianic  salvation  is  for  him  essentially  a  revelation  of  God 
given  in  the  person  of  Christ,  for  the  believing  reception  of 
which  there  is  required,  according  to  §  149,  b,  no  testimony 
as  regards  His  person.  Yet  even  Jesus  Himself  sees,  vi.  45, 
vii  38,  the  blessings  of  the  Messianic  times  prophesied  in  the 
prophets,  and  it  is  pointed  out  by  the  Gospel,  with  a  design 
like  that  of  but  one  of  the  Synoptists,  that  He  is  the  bringer 
of  the  saving  consummation  promised  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  looked  for  by  the  people.  Even  in  the  coming  of  the 
Baptist  the  popular  questions  about  the  Messiah  are  at  once 
raised  (i  20,  25,  iii.  28).  Even  the  first  disciples  confess,  on 
the  ground  of  the  testimony  which  the  Baptist  gives  of  His 
being  the  Son  of  God  (in  the  Messianic  sense)  (i.  34),  that  they 
have  found  in  Jesus  the  Messiah  (ver.  42),  of  whom  Moses 
and  the  prophets  wrote  (ver.  46),  the  Son  of  God,  appointed 
to  be  the  King  of  Israel  (ver.  50).  Jesus  Himself  makes  the 
Samaritan  woman  know  Him  as  the  looked-for  Messiah  (iv. 
25,  26  ;  comp.  vv.  29,  42),  and  the  people  wish,  since  they 
have  recognised  in  Him  the  prophet  promised  Deut.  xviii  15, 
to  proclaim  Him  king  (vi.  14,  15).     Here,  too,  the  faith  of 

*  He  sets  forth  emphatically  how  the  disciple,  in  the  holy  zeal  with  which 
Jesus  purified  the  temple  (ii.  17),  and  in  the  entrance  into  Jerusalem 
(xii.  14-16),  had  seen  a  fulfilling  of  Scripture  ;  he  points  out  in  the  story  of  the 
crucifixion  a  series  of  fulfilments  of  Old  Testament  words  of  Scripture  (xix.  24, 
28,  36,  37;  comp.  I.  v.  7,  8,  and  therewith  §  149,  b,  footnote  4),  and  he  finds 
in  Isaiah  the  key  to  ex^jlain  the  unbelief  which  Jesus  found  among  His  people 
(xii.  38-40).  The  quotations  are  by  John  almost  always  introduced  as  simply 
words  of  Scripture  {iixn  «  y/>«^« :  viL  38,  xix.  37 ;  comp.  liiL  18,  xix.  24,  28, 
36 :  <>«  n  ypafn  TXtifaiiri ;  yiyfafiftiya*  Xvrii '.  ii.  17,  vl.  81,  xii.  15,  sometimes 
with  the  addition  u  tS  li/j-tf,  or  i»  Ta7s  trfo^pnTaif  :  x.  34,  xv.  25,  vi.  45).  Only 
in  i.  23,  xii.  38,  39,  is  Isaiah  introduced  as  speaking  (comp.  §  74,  a;  136,  b, 
footnote  6).  With  the  exception  of  two  quotations  from  Zechariah,  they  are 
taken  from  the  Psalms  and  Isaiah  ;  and  he  follows,  except  in  those  two  cases 
(xii.  15,  xix.  37  ;  comp.  Rev.  L  7),  the  text  of  the  Septuagint,  and  in  part  they 
are  dealt  with  very  freely  (xii.  15,  40,  xiii.  18,  xv.  25,  and  especially  the  scarcely, 
recognisable  vii.  38  ;  comp.  §  74,  b). 
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the  disciples  is  tested  at  a  crisis  by  Peter's  confession,  that 
He  is  simply  the  consecrated  One  of  God,  i.e.  the  Messiah 
(vi.  69).  In  the  lively  popular  scene  in  the  seventh  chapter, 
the  question  discussed  both  by  the  doubters  (w.  26,  27, 
41,  42  ;  comp.  xii.  34)  as  also  by  the  believers  (vv.  31,  41 ; 
comp.  ver.  48),  is,  whether  the  signs  of  the  Messiah  agree  with 
Him.  The  whole  of  chap.  ix.  turns  on  this,  how  the  members 
of  the  Sanhedrim,  since  they  have  decreed  excommunication 
for  any  one  confessing  His  Messiahship  (ver,  22),  try  to  turn 
the  man  born  blind,  who  had  been  healed  by  Him,  away  from 
believing  in  Him,  and  how  Jesus  leads  Him  to  believe  in  His 
Messiahship  (ver.  38).  Once  more  the  Jews  ask  of  Him  a 
frank  confession  of  His  Messiahship  (x.  24),  and,  although 
He  gives  them  more  than  they  had  asked.  He  yet  evidently 
proclaims  Himself  to  be  the  Son  consecrated  and  sent  by  God, 
i.e.  to  be  the  Messiah  (ver.  36).  Even  Martha  replies  to  Him, 
on  the  occasion  of  His  deepest  revelations,  by  the  simple 
confession  of  His  Messiahship  (xi.  27).  On  the  occasion  of 
His  Messianic  triumphal  entrance.  He  allows  Himself  to  be 
saluted  by  the  people  as  the  King  of  Israel  (xii.  13)  ;  and  in 
the  presence  of  Pilate  He  admits  His  Messianic  kingdom 
(xviii.  37;  comp,  also  xix.  19-22).^  Even  for  his  believing 
readers  it  must  have  been,  in  the  view  of  the  evangelist,  a 
matter  of  abiding  significance  for  the  strengthening  and 
perfecting  of  their  faith,  that  Jesus  wished  to  be  the  fulfiller 
of  Israel's  promise. 

(c)  It  is  altogether  a  mistake  when  Kostlin,  p.  135,  asserts 
that  John  simply  rejects  the  Mosaic  law,^  as  in  the  synoptical 
Gospels  (§  24,  c)  Jesus  acknowledges  the  whole  law  to  be 
binding,  in  that  He  condemns  the  transgression  of  it  (vii.  1 9). 
He  argues  from  the  supposition  that  pre-Mosaic  circumcision 

*  It  is  a  simple  evasion  when  Baur,  p,  393  f.,  asserts  that  the  Jewish  name  of 
Messiah  is  introduced  only  as  an  antiquarian  designation  ;  that  the  Davidic 
descent  of  the  Messiah  is  brought  forward  as  a  popular  Jewish  idea  (vii.  42) ; 
that  the  entrance  into  Jerusalem  appears  to  be  but  an  accommodation  on  the 
part  of  Jesus, 

•  As  Moses  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  proi)het  in  the  sense  of  note  a  (1,  46, 
V,  46),  then  the  law  given  by  him  (vii,  19,  23 ;  comp,  i.  17)  can  but  belong  to 
the  revelation  of  God  given  by  him  ;  and  if  the  yfct^ri  is  acknowledged  simply  in 
its  inviolable  authority  (i,  35),  then  the  li/in  also  belongs  to  it ;  indeed,  its 
name,  moreover,  can  but  designate  the  whole  Scriptures  (x,  34,  xv.  25 ;  comp. 
L  46),  when  it  is  used  as  the  fundamental  principal  portion  of  the  Scripture. 
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and  observance  of  the  Sabbath  have  equal  authority  (vii 
22,  23)/  He  regards  the  temple  as  God's  house  (ii.  16) ;  He 
repairs  to  Jerusalem  to  the  feasts,  and  He  abolishes  the 
worship  at  Jerusalem  by  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  only 
for  the  future  (iv.  21),  not  for  the  present  (ver.  23).®  For 
the  apostle,  to  be  sure,  who,  moreover,  regarded  the  high- 
priestly  dignity  as  so  high,  that  he  looked  upon  the  bearer  of 
it  as  the  (unconscious,  to  be  sure)  organ  of  divine  prophecy 
(xL  51),  the  abrogation  of  the  Old  Testament  law  was  decided 
to  be  an  event  divinely  willed  by  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (corap. 
§  141,  a).  The  objectivity  with  which  He  speaks  to  the  Jews 
of  purification  (ii.  6),  feasts  (v.  1,  vii,  2),  the  Passover  (ii  13, 
vi.  4,  xii.  5  5),  shows  plainly  that  these  Jewish  customs  (comp. 
also  xix.  40, 42)  found  in  his  circles  no  longer  any  observance : 
for  him  the  hour  has  already  come,  when  worship  in  spirit  and 
in  truth  takes  the  place  of  worship  at  Jerusalem  (iv.  21). 
Yet  he  knows  but  the  commandment,  which  is  involved  even 
in  the  evangelical  message,  and  which  even  already  has 
become  old  (I.  ii.  7,  iii.  11;  II.  5).  But  that  even  in  the 
law  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  also  indeed  reveals  God  as 
the  righteous  and  holy  One  (comp.  §  147,  h),  there  is  a  reve- 
lation of  truth,  if  it  is  but  a  partial  one, — corresponding  to 

'  Only  on  this  supposition  has  the  justification  of  His  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  any  sense,  inasmuch  as  Jestis  defends  it  on  this  ground,  that  even  the 
anciently  holy  ordinance  of  circumcision  requires  an  exception  from  the  Sabbath 
rest.  If  He,  v.  17,  will  have  the  divine  Sabbath  rest,  of  which  the  human  is 
to  be  a  copy  (Gen.  iL  3),  not  to  be  so  understood  as  to  exclude  every  divine 
working,  then  He  here  but  explains  the  law  from  the  Scriptures  themselves, 
as  §  24,  b,  inasmuch  as  He  assumes  that  the  ceaseless  working  of  God  is 
known  from  them — that  working  of  God  on  which  He  proceeds.  In  this 
passage,  moreover,  He  vindicates  for  Himself  the  right  to  do  as  the  Father 
does,  only  in  virtue  of  His  peculiar  relation  to  the  Father  (comp.  §  143,  b, 
footnote  3). 

*  When  arguing  ex  concessia  with  Jews  He  speaks  of  their  law  (viii.  17,  x.  34), 
or  with  the  disciples,  He  shows  that  even  the  law,  on  the  ground  of  which  they 
hated  Him  without  a  cause,  condemns  their  hatred  as  groundless  (xv.  25),  it 
does  not  follow  from  this  that  He  who,  according  to  iv.  22,  knew  Himself  quite 
as  a  Jew,  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  law.  It  is  true  that  He  proclaims  a 
new  commandment  for  His  disciples  (xiii.  34 ;  comp.  §  151,  a),  but  not  as 
though  the  command  to  love  were  strange  to  the  Old  Testament  (comp.  §  25,  6), 
but  because  the  love  which  He  requires  is  perfect  love,  practised  after  His  own 
example  (comp.  §  147,  c).  Here,  too,  the  new  commandment  which  brings  the 
perfect  revelation  of  God  is  but  the  perfect  fulfilling  of  the  Old  Testament 
(comp.  §  24). 
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the  preparatory  stage  of  revelation,^ — is  clear  from  this,  that 
Jesus  iinds  even  in  the  territory  of  the  law  those  who  do  the 
truth  (iii.  21),  and  are  of  the  truth,  because  they  are  deter- 
mined by  it  (xviii.  3  7) ;  and  that  the  law  was  a  revelation  of 
God  analogous  to  that  of.  the  New  Testament,  is  clear  from 
this,  that  those  who  do  the  truth  are  in  God  (iii.  21),  and 
from  God  (viii.  47),  quite  as  those  in  whom  the  New  Testa- 
ment revelation  has  become  operative  (§  150).^**  The  law 
also  is,  accordingly,  a  preparatory  revelation,  just  as  prophecy. 
If  the  latter,  by  its  testimony,  fulfils  the  first  condition  for  the 
originating  of  faith,  the  former  fulfils  the  second  (comp. 
§  149,  &),  in  that  it  works  that  inner  state  of  mind,  which 
alone  makes  one  receptive  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ. 
He  only  can  know  the  divine  in  Christ  who  is  willing  to  do 
the  divine  will  (vii.  17),  and  he  only  who  loves  God  will  do 
that  truly.  If  the  love  to  God,  which  is  the  abiding  condition 
for  the  normal  development  of  the  sacred  life,  is  produced 
even  by  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  (§  151,  h),  then  must 
that  love  to  God,  which  leads  to  the  first  knowledge  of  God, 
analogously  be  produced  by  the  preparatory  revelation  of 
God." 

{(H)  Israel  was  the  place  for  the  revelation  of  God,  which 

*  If  John  puts  the  revelation  of  law  by  Moses  in  contrast  with  the  communi- 
cation of  grace  and  truth  by  Christ  (i.  17),  the  former  is  not  thereby  designated 
as  something  unreal  and  not  of  God  (comp.  Kbstlin,  p.  54),  but  only  in  contrast 
to  the  commanding  revelation  of  law  the  perfect  revelation  is  characterized  by 
this,  that  it  brings  the  gifts  of  grace  to  full  reality.  But,  that  between  the 
partial  truth,  which,  however,  as  it  rests  on  divine  revelation,  involves  no 
untruthfulness,  and  the  perfect  truth,  there  is  no  distinction  expressed,  results 
from  the  Johannean  peculiarity,  explained  §  141,  c  (comp.  footnote  1).  Besides 
this  passage,  which  reminds  one  of  the  Petrine  use  of  the  word  (§  45,  b,  foot- 
note 3),  the  idea  of  x^^fi  occurs,  just  as  in  Kevelation  (§  135,  c),  only  in  the 
stereotyped  prayer  for  blessing  at  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle  (II.  3). 

1°  It  is  even  presupposed  that  the  Jews  might  have  been  the  children  of  God 
(viii.  42),  and  might  have  been  able  to  love  Him  (v.  42),  had  they  used  aright 
the  Old  Testament  revelation  of  God  (ver.  39) ;  indeed,  this  must  have  been  the 
case,  if  they  had  wanted  to  be  receptive  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  for 
only  those  who  do  the  truth  in  God  come  to  the  light  (iii.  21) ;  only  those  who 
are  of  God  and  of  the  truth  hear  the  word  of  Christ  and  receive  it  (viii.  47, 
xviii.  37),  come  therefore  to  faith. 

1^  But  love  to  God  is,  in  fact,  the  fundamental  demand  of  the  law  (comp. 
§  25,  h),  and  in  whomsoever  the  law  had  not  constantly  quickened  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  natural  man,  as  it  had  done  in  Paul  (§  58,  h),  that  man  must  it  have 
driven  to  strive  after  a  fulfilling  of  the  known  will  of  God  (vii  17),  as  it  had 
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Mas  given  in  prophecy  and  in  the  law,  and  which,  as  all 
revelation  of  God  (i.  4,  9),  was  brought  about  by  the  Logos. 
Israel  is  therefore  the  very  people  of  the  Logos  (i.  11),^^  and 
here,  too,  the  saving  historical  significance  of  Israel  is  thereby 
firmly  retained,  for  which  it  was  prepared  by  His  revelation  of 
God.  Because  the  Messianic  salvation  comes  from  the  Jews 
(comp.  Eev.  xii.  1—5,  and  therewith  §  130,  c,  footnote  4),  they  on 
that  account  possess  the  knowledge  of  God  (iv.  22).  In  order 
that  the  Messiah  may  be  revealed  to  the  people  of  Israel,  John 
comes  to  them  with  his  baptism  with  water,  to  prepare  for 
Him  the  way  (i.  31 ;  comp.  ver.  23).  Jesus  confines,  quite  as 
in  §  28,  d,  His  earthly  activity  to  Israel  (comp.  xi.  51). 
Briefly,  when  activity  in  Samaria  was  forced  on  Him  rather 
than  sought  by  Him,  He  turned  at  once  to  His  irarpl^i  (iv.  44) ; 
and  when  He  was  told  that  the  longing  to  see  Him  had  arisen 
among  the  Greeks  (xii.  22),  He  sees  the  hour  of  His  glorifica- 
tion come — a  glorification  which  is  to  become  His  only  by 
death  (vv.  23,  24).  His  earthly  activity  was  by  a  divine 
destination  connected  with  Israel ;  only  after  His  death  could 
His  glorification  begin  among  the  Gentiles ;  only  when  He 
has  been  exalted  could  He  seek  to  draw  all  unto  Him 
(ver.  32).     But,  no  doubt,  He   here  concludes  His  activity 

done  to  our  apostle,  and  it  must  have  positively  prepared  him  for  the  revela- 
tion of  God  in  Christ ;  while  in  the  case  of  Paul,  the  law  could  prepare  for 
Christ  only  negatively,  while  it  showed  that  there  is  no  salvation  without 
Him  (§  72,  h).  In  James,  too  (§  54,  a),  and  in  a  certain  sense  even  in  Paul 
(§  88,  c),  we  found,  moreover,  love  to  God,  inasmuch  as  it  made  receptivity 
for  salvation  sure,  made  to  be  a  condition  of  salvation  ;  and  that  the  religious 
moral  striving,  quickened  by  the  preparatory  revelation  of  God,  made  one  ready 
to  receive  the  message  of  salvation,  even  Peter  teaches  (Acts  x.  34,  35).  But 
while  John  designates  the  working  of  the  preparatory  revelation  of  God  by  the 
same  expressions  as  those  of  the  perfect  revelation  in  Christ,  he  sets  forth  in  the 
strongest  way  the  essential  affinity  of  the  two  (comp.  §  141,  a),  without  in  any 
way  thereby  prejudicing  the  specific  significance  of  the  salvation  given  in  Christ, 
since  He  also  designates  the  nature  of  the  thing,  at  the  most  diverse  stages  of 
development,  by  the  same  expressions  (§  141,  c). 

1*  If  Israel  is  called  ra.  Iha,  of  the  Logos,  as  the  apostles  are  called  the 
tl  tiiai  of  the  incarnate  One  (xiiL  1),  then  it  is  therein  implied  that  he  has 
chosen  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter  (xv.  16) ;  and  as  there  is  no  clear  distinc- 
tion between  what  belongs  to  the  Father  and  the  Son  (xvii  10),  Israel  is  here, 
too,  the  verj'  chosen  people  of  Jehovah,  as  in  the  Old  Testament.  Only  under 
another  Old  Testament  image  they  appear  as  the  flock  of  Jehovah  (comp.  §  45,  o), 
which  He  has  enclosed  in  the  fold  of  the  Old  Testament  theocracy  (x.  16),  and 
then  even  as  His  household  (viiL  35  ;  comp.  §  117,  6). 
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with  the  result  that  all  work  among  the  people  who  had  been 
prepared  throughout  sacred  history  for  His  coming  was  lost, 
because  this  preparation  had  not  in  the  least  attained  its  end 
(i.  11).^^  This  world-historical  fact,  which  even  then  was 
tragically  confirmed,  had  emancipated  the  apostle  inwardly 
from  his  people  (§  141,  a).  He  speaks  of  the  Jews  (ol 
^lovBaioi),  but  only  as  the  representatives  of  unbelievers.  On 
the  other  hand.  He  assumes  that  rays  of  light  which  the  Logos 
had  from  the  beginning  distributed  among  all  men  (I.  iv,  9), 
had  fallen  also  on  the  heathen  world,  had  been  there  received, 
and  had  become  effectual.  In  consequence  of  which  there  were 
here  and  there  scattered,  like  a  dispersion  of  the  true  people 
of  God,  even  children  of  God  there,  who  require  only  to  be 
gathered  together  (xi.  52)  and  put  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  to  whom  in  their  innermost  being  they  belong 
as  His  sheep  (x,  16).  The  question  finally  to  be  dealt  with 
by  Christ  is  not  the  distinction  of  Judaism  or  heathenism,  but 
is  this,  whether  here  and  there  the  preparatory  revelation  of 
God,  which  the  Logos  had  given,  had  been  received,  and  had 
restored  the  inner  preparation,  which  makes  one  receptive 
of  the  perfect  revelation  of  God,  and  which  is  shown  in 
the  contrast  of  Troielv  rrjv  okrjdeLav  and  (pavKa  irpdaaeip 
(iii.  20,  21). 


§  153.    Victory  over  the  Devil. 

Humanity,  as    a   whole,    is    appointed   to  salvation,    and 
requires    it,    because    they    are   under  the   dominion   of  the 

"  The  present  generation  of  Israel  had  not  appropriated  the  word  of  God 
(v.  38),  as  all  revelation  has  to  be  appropriated  if  it  is  to  become  effectual 
(viii.  37).  And  therefore  it  had  not  produced  in  them  love  to  God,  and  had 
not  made  them  the  children  of  God  (v.  42,  viii.  42).  They  were  no  doubt 
Abraham's  seed  (viiL  37),  but  not  the  true  children  of  Abraham  in  the  sense  of 
moral  similarity  of  nature  (ver.  39) ;  they  did  not  really  belong  to  Jeliovah's 
flock,  which  He  had  given  to  the  chief  Shepherd ;  they  were  not  His  sheep 
(x.  26),  which  He  knew  at  once  as  such  (vv.  14,  27).  They  therefore  knew  Him 
not  when  He  came  to  feed  His  flock  (ver.  14),  and  they  believed  not  (ver.  26). 
There  were  no  doubt  some  among  them  who  really  belonged  to  God  (xviL  6,  9), 
as  they  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  made  receptive  by  the  preparatory  revela- 
tion of  God,  who,  as  Christ's  sheep  (x.  14),  heard  His  voice  (ver.  3),  and  fol- 
lowed Him  (ver.  27),  while  they  heard  (ver.  8)  not  the  voice  of  false  leaders 
of  the  people,  who  would  alienate  them  from  Him.  But  the  very  people  of  the 
Logos,  in  whole  and  part,  received  not  Him  who  came  into  the  world  (i.  11). 
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devil  (a).  The  devil  is  the  author  of  sin,  in  that  he,  whose 
nature  is  bloodthirsty  and  false,  seduced  men  to  sin,  to  bring 
them  to  destruction  (h).  Those  who  surrender  themselves  to 
the  inworking  of  the  devil,  and  are  his  children,  are  unre- 
ceptive  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  and  fall  under  the 
divine  judgment  of  hardening,  which  Jesus  Himself  by  His 
appearance  accomplishes  (c).  Beyond  this  circle  Christ  has 
broken  the  power  of  the  devil,  and  those  who  believe  on  Him 
conquer  him  (d). 

(a)  As  the  election  of  Israel  in  the  sacred  history  does  not 
prevent  the  Logos  from  working  even  in  the  heathen  world, 
so  the  whole  world  of  men  in  general'  is  the  object  of  the 
divine  love,  which  has  been  revealed  in  the  sending  of  the 
Son  (iii.  16).  God  has  sent  His  Son  to  them  (iii  17,  x.  36, 
xvii.  18  ;  I.  iv.  19),  and  He  has  come  to  them  (i.  9,  iii.  19, 
vi.  14,  xi.  27,  xii  46,  xvi  28,  xviiL  37  ;  comp.  I.  iv.  1  ;  II.  7), 
and  speaks  to  them  (viii.  26),  finally  to  leave  them  again 
(xvi.  28).  Humanity  as  a  whole  is  appointed  therefore  to 
salvation,  a  fact  which  Scholten,  p.  58  f.,  without  reason 
denies.  Christ  is  the  atonement  for  the  whole  world  (I.  ii.  2), 
and  the  gaining  of  them  continues  the  final  goal  of  His  prayer 
(xvii.  21,  23  ;  comp.  xiv.  31).  But  humanity  as  a  whole 
needs  salvation,  because  they  have  sin  (i.  29) ;  they  need 
light  (viii.  12,  ix.  5),  life  (vL  33,  51),  deliverance  (iii.  17, 
iv.  42,  xii.  47 ;  I.  iv.  14).     The  reason  of  this   lies  in  this, 

1  The  idea  of  the  xif(t*f  is  accurately  defined  by  John,  as  with  Paul  (§  67,  a), 
while  elsewhere  in  the  early  apostolic  type  of  doctrine,  apart  from  the  Gospels 
(§  138,  c,  footnote  8),  there  is  indicated  a  transition  to  the  Pauline  conception 
only  in  Heb.  xi.  7,  38.  Only  rarely  does  <  xirfMs  stand  for  the  universe  (xviL  6, 
24,  xxi.  25),  or  for  the  earthly  world  (xvL  21  ;  I.  iii.  17  ;  comp.  elsewhere,  yn  : 
iii.  31,  xii.  32,  xvii.  4),  which  in  most  cases  is  more  closely  designated  as 
i  Mer/ta(  turof  (ix.  39,  xi.  9,  xii.  25,  xiii.  1,  xviii.  36).  The  formula  i»  r*  xir/jtm 
iiftti  forms  its  transition  as  a  designation  of  the  people  in  this  world  (i.  10,  ix.  5, 
xiii.  1,  xvii.  11  ;  I.  iv.  3  ;  comp.  xvi.  33,  xvii.  13).  This  also  is  clearly  evident, 
when  the  great  mass  of  men  as  such  is  called  i  xifftat  (vii,  4,  xii.  19,  xiv.  27, 
xviii.  20),  and  thus  «  xU/iH  comes  to  be  in  the  end  a  technical  term  for  the 
world  of  men  as  a  whole.  On  the  ground  of  this  steady  ««tw  loquendi,  even  in 
the  passage  I.  iL  15,  which  reminds  one  so  much  of  Jas.  iv.  4,  i  xivfits  may  be 
but  the  world  of  men ;  at  the  same  time  mention  is  made,ver.  17,  of  their  i-nivfiln, 
and  a  treiZt  r»  iiXiifui  rav  Biau  forms  the  conti-ast  to  it,  while  the  worldly  miud, 
ver.  16,  is  designated  as  ri  it  rZ  xir/tu.  Yet  here  there  is  no  thought  of  the  sum 
of  all  individual  men,  but  of  the  world  of  men  in  their  God-opposing  attitude 
(comp.  §  156,  e). 
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that  the  devil  here,  as  §  23,  a,  rules  men  as  a  whole  (xiv.  30  : 
o  apycav  rov  Koafiov).  This  condition  of  matters  is,  to  be 
sure,  not  necessary  in  itself,  it  is  only  established  that  it 
presently  exists.  Hence  the  devil  is  designated  as  6  ap^cov  toO 
Koa-fiov  TovTov  (xii.  31,  xvi.  11) ;  and  the  world,  in  so  far  as  in 
its  present  condition  it  is  the  territory  ruled  by  hira,  is  called 
6  K6cfxo<i  ovTo<i  (viii.  23,  xii.  31  ;  I,  iv.  17).  It  is  the  power 
of  the  devil,  therefore,  by  which  men  are  ruled  when  sin 
enslaves  them  (viii.  34);  then,  that  this  slavery  to  sin  is  the 
result  of  men's  fleshly  birth  (Schmid,  i.  p.  241 ;  Frommann, 
p.  323) ;  of  this  the  passage  iii.  6  says  nothing,  according  to 
§  145,  c,  footnote  12. 

(b)  The  devil  (6  hud^oXor.  viii.  44,  xiii.  2;  1.  iiL  8,  10; 
6  a-aravd'i:  xiil  27;  6  Trovrjpo^:  xviL  15;  I.  ii.  13,  14, 
iii.  12,  V.  18,  19)  is  not  originally  an  evil  being  in  the 
dualistic  sense,  as  Scholten,  p.  92,  yet  assumes,  following 
Hilgenfeld  (pp.  143,  177).  If  he  sinned  from  the  beginning 
(I.  iii.  8),  according  to  the  context,  it  is  only  thereby  meant 
that  he  sinned  before  men,  and  hence  became  the  author  of 
their  sins,  which  are  designated  as  his  works.  Just  so  may 
he  be  the  slayer  of  men  from  the  beginning  (viii.  44),  inas- 
much as  he  brought  about  the  slaying  of  men,  when  his 
temptations  (comp.  Eev.  xii.  9)  brought  death  on  men,  death 
the  result  of  sin  (§  148,  a).  Further,  he  tempted  Cain  to 
commit  murder  (I.  iii.  12),  and  murder,  which  he  is  ever  seen 
to  devise,  is  his  work  (viii.  38,  41).  There  is  no  mention  of 
a  fall  of  the  devil,  when  it  is  said,  viii.  44,  that  he  stands 
not  in  the  truth ;  this  but  expresses  the  fact  that  the  truth 
is  not  the  element  of  his  life,  by  which  in  his  speaking  and 
acting  he  regulates  himself.  But  when  the  reason  for  this  is 
given  by  saying,  that  there  is  no  truth  (comp.  §  147,  &,  foot- 
note 4),  i.e.  no  love,  no  impulse  to  truth  in  him,  as  among 
the  Jews,  who  did  not  believe  on  Jesus,  and  wished  to  kill 
him,  on  this  account,  that  He  told  them  the  truth  (viii.  40, 
45),  then  evidently  a  moral  reproach  is  to  be  made  prominent. 
It  is  therewith  then  given,  that  what  is  peculiarly  his  own 
(to,  tSia),  according  to  which  he  speaks  only  lies  (ver.  44), 
belongs  to  him  in  no  metaphysical  sense,  but  is  his  own  self- 
condemned  moral  state.  But  whether  this  was  in  him  from 
the  very  beginning  of  his  existence,  or  was  established  in  him 
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at  some  one  definite  moment  by  his  fall  into  sin,  of  this  John 
says  nothing,  and  it  is  altogether  foreign  to  his  nature  to 
think  on  this.  But  the  idea  of  a  strict  dualism  is  simply 
precluded  by  his  Old  Testament  monotheism  (v.  44,  xvii.  3  ; 
comp.  also  Biedermann,  p.  131).  .  . 

(c)  Although  the  devil  is  the  ruler  of  the  world,  yet  has  he 
not  the  same  influence  by  any  means  on  all  men.  While  the 
children  of  God,  begotten  by  means  of  the  preparatory  revela- 
tion of  God,  are  under  his  influence,  only  in  so  far  gis  they 
have  sin,  but  otherwise  in  their  deepest  nature  are  ruled  by 
God,  there  are  those  also,  who,  in  their  deepest  being,  allow 
themselves  to  be  ruled  by  the  devil.*  But  the  contrast  to 
these  two  classes  of  men  is  not  one  originally  metaphysically 
determined  (Hilgenfeld,  p.  141 ;  comp.  on  the  other  hand, 
Biedermann,  p.  197  f.) ;  for  as  to  be  without  God  is  the 
result  of  a  historical  working  of  the  preparatory  revelation  of 
God  (§  152,  c),  the  continuance  of  which  was  occasioned  by 
the  conduct  of  the  Jews  to  the  word  of  revelation  (v.  38,  39), 
so  to  be  the  children  of  the  devil  is  the  result  of  a  historical 
working  of  the  devil,  to  whom  they  have  given  themselves, 
and  which  makes  them  unreceptive  of  the  word  of  revelation 
(viii.  47).  No  doubt  they  cannot  now  hear  the  word  of  Jesus, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  come  to  knowledge  (viii.  43)  and  to  faith 
(xii.  39),  because  the  prophecy  of  the  divine  judgment  of 
hardening  (Isa.  vi.  9,  10)  must  be  fulfilled  in  them  (ver.  40).^ 

*  As  Cain,  whose  works  were  evil,  U  t«5  ^ampav  «»  (I.  iii.  12),  so  is  every  one 
U  Ttu  "iiapiaXov,  whose  nature  it  is  to  do  evil  (ver.  8).  As  the  Jews  are  the 
devil's  children  (viii.  44),  because  by  their  desire  to  kill  (vv.  37,  40),  and  their 
lies  (ver.  55),  or  their  hatred  of  the  truth,  they  are  essentially  like  him  wlio  is 
a  murderer  and  a  liar  from  the  beginning  (vv.  38,  41),  so  the  children  of  God 
are  in  general  distinguished  in  their  conduct  from  the  children  of  the  devil 
(I.  iii.  10). 

^  Even  the  conception  of  their  unreceptiveness  as  a  judgment  of  hardening 
presupposes  their  own  guiltiness  (comp.  Mark  iv.  11, 12,  and  with  that,  §  29,  d), 
and  excludes  the  supposition  of  an  original  difference  of  nature.  In  their  not 
being  able  is  ever  executed  but  the  divine  judgment  on  account  of  their  not 
wishing  (v.  40),  the  psychological  reason  given  for  which,  and  which  condemns 
it,  their  want  of  love  to  God  and  their  ambition  (w.  42,  44),  has  no  meaning,  if 
it  were  based  on  an  essential  quality  of  their  nature.  When  it  is  said, 
xii.  37,  38,  that  they  believed  not,  in  order  that  the  prophecy  of  the  nation's 
uabelief  (Isa.  liii.  1)  might  be  fulfilled,  it  is  at  any  rate  implied  by  this,  that 
the  fact  of  their  unbelief  was  foreseen  in  the  divine  purpose,  and  had  accord- 
ingly to  come  ;  but  the  context  of  the  quite  analogous  passage,  xv.  25,  shows 
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Nay,  it  is  Jesus  Himself  who  executes  this  judgment  of  God 
by  His  appearance  (ix.  39) ;®  but  he  explicitly  states  before- 
hand that  this  judgment  comes  upon  them  on  account  of  their 
own  sin  (ver.  41).  But  if  those  who  do  evil,  because  they  do 
not  wish  to  be  convicted  of  their  sins,  hate  the  light  that  has 
come  into  the  world,  and  flee  from  it  (comp.  vii.  7),  then  is 
that  their  judgment  (iii.  19,  20),  inasmuch  as  it  is  therewith 
decided  in  their  case  that  they  cannot  attain  to  faith,  and 
thereby  to  salvation  (ver.  1 8).  And  if  the  Son  gives  life  to 
whom  He  will  (v.  21),  and  if,  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
divine  will  (vi.  40),  He  gives  it  only  to  those  who  hear  His 
voice  and  believe  (v.  24,  25),  then  does  He  in  that  case 
exercise  the  power  to  judge  committed  to  Him  (ver.  27), 
while  He  condemns  the  unreceptive,  who  heard  not  His  voice, 
to  exclusion  from  salvation.  Finally,  here,  too,  it  is  but  the 
divine  rule,  according  to  which  the  simple,  because  they  are 
receptive  of  the  light,  are  led  on  by  Him  to  knowledge,  the 
wise  are  hardened  in  their  unreceptive  darkness  (Matt.  xi.  25  ; 
comp.  §  29,  d);  by  this  rule  does  He  execute  the  judiciaj 
decision  as  to  the  fate  of  men  (ix.  39).^ 

(d)  If  God,  by  means  of  the  preparatory  revelation,  seeks 
to  make  men  His  children,  and  the  devil  by  means  of  his 
temptations   seeks    to    make   them   his   children,   then   even 

that  their  hatred  thus  predicted  remained  inexcusable,  and  therefore  self-con- 
demned sin  (vv.  22-24).  Even  in  the  betrayal  of  Judas  a  divine  purpose  had 
to  be  executed  (xiii.  18,  xvii.  12),  and  yet  that  deed  abides  a  work  of  the  devil 
(xiiL  2,  27),  which  Judas  did,  because  he  had  made  himself  the  organ  of  the 
devil  (vi.  70). 

•  Indeed,  Jesus  brings  here  into  sharpest  prominence,  as  in  the  synoptical 
tradition  (14,  d),  that  He  has  not  come  to  execute  the  Messianic  judgment 
(iiL  17,  xii.  47  ;  comp.  viii.  15).  But  yet,  in  a  certain  sense,  He  must  execute 
this  Messianic  work,  even  during  His  earthly  life,  in  order  to  show  Himself  to 
be  the  Son  sent  by  God,  i.e.  the  Messiah  (§  143,  b),  as  He  also  executed  God's 
judgment  of  hardening,  according  to  Mark  iv.  11,  12.  Moreover,  since  Jesus 
does  not  cease  to  care  for  unbelieving  Jews,  and  since  the  evangelist  repeatedly 
mentions  that  He  yet  gained  over  many  of  them  (xi.  45,  xii.  11,  42),  it  is  clear 
that  the  unreceptiveness  of  the  children  of  the  devil  is  yet  nothing  unconquer- 
able, and  hence  cannot  be  metaphysically  accounted  for.  Even  with  Paul,  this 
divine  judgment  of  hardening  is  nothing  final  and  unchangeable  (§  91,  d).  A 
child  of  the  devil  can  cease  to  be  a  child  of  the  devil,  and  can  thus  become 
receptive  of  salvation.  But  a  metaphysical  difference  of  nature  between  the  two 
classes  of  men  is  even  shut  out  by  the  designing  of  all  men  to  salvation  (note  a). 

1  In  this  way  the  common  idea  is  explained,  according  to  which  the  appear- 
of  Jesus  brings  a  crisis,  in  the  sense  of  a  separation,  between  the  two  classes  of 
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throughout  the  pre-Christian  times  there  goes  on  a  struggle 
between  God  and  the  devil  Christ  is  come  to  lead  this  con- 
flict to  victory,  in  that  He  destroys  the  works  of  the  devil 
(I.  iii,  8).  The  world's  ruler  finds  in  Jesus,  who  at  all  times 
did  His  Father's  will  from  love  (xiv.  31),  no  room  for  his 
lordship  (v.  3  0) ;  Jesus  does  not  in  the  least  belong  to  the 
world  ruled  by  him  (viii.  23,  xvii.  14,  16).  Thus  is  the 
curs<i  of  his  rule  thereby  broken  (comp.  §  23,  c),  and  from 
this  one  point  may  the  region  ruled  by  him  be  reconquered 
step  by  step.  Jesus  has  conquered  the  world  that  was 
hostile  to  Him  (xvi.  33),  in  that  He,  in  spite  of  all  its 
opposition,  has  organized  a  fellowship  of  disciples,  who  no 
more  belong  to  the  world,  as  the  territory  ruled  by  the  devil 
(xv.  19,  xvii.  14),  and  has  preserved  them  from  the  devil 
and  the  destruction  which  he  brings  (xvii.  1 2).*  One  only 
surrenders  himself  to  the  devil  (vi.  70),  and  while  the  devil 
inspires  him  with  the  thought  of  treachery  (xiii.  2),  and  gives 
him  opportunity  to  carry  it  out  (ver.  27),  he  comes  to  destroy 
Jesus  in  death  (xiv.  30).  But  while  Jesus  in  the  free 
obedience  of  love  goes  to  face  death  (ver.  31),  and  now  through 
death  returns  to  the  Father,  He  is  proved  to  be  the  righteous 
One  (xvi.  10),  and  the  devil  is  judged  because  he  has  slain 
the  righteous  One  (v.  11),  not  as  though  the  devil  had  even 
now  ceased  to  rule  the  world.  The  world  in  its  antagonism 
to  the  community  of  the  disciples  (xiv.   17,  19,   22,  xv.  18, 

men  (Frommann,  p.  660 ;  Kostlin,  p.  185  f.  ;  Reuss,  ii.  p.  499  [E.  T.  ii.  446] ). 
Such  a  separation  doubtless  comes,  in  that  the  children  of  God  accept  the  salva- 
tion He  brings,  while  the  children  of  the  devil  are  hardened,  and  are  deprived 
of  salvation.  Thus  their  contrasted  positions  are  made  clear,  in  that  they,  in 
the  decisive  crisis  which  Christ's  appearance  introduces,  deal  with  it  in  opposite 
ways,  and  therefore  experience  opposite  results  from  it.  But  xpint,  in  John, 
does  not  on  that  account  designate  this  separation,  but  always  the  judicial 
decision  brought  with  it,  as  to  the  fate  of  men,  as  even  Scholten,  p.  126,  footnote, 
acknowledges. 

•  Otherwise  expressed,  Jesus  brings  the  light,  and  although  the  darknesai, 
produced  by  the  ruler  of  darkness,  sets  itself  in  hostile  opposition,  to  destroy 
His  work  (xii.  35),  yet  it  cannot  overcome  the  light  (i.  5),  rather  it  is  bit  by  bit 
conquered  by  it  (I.  ii.  8),  inasmuch  as  a  condition  of  light  has  been  established 
on  the  earth  in  the  community  of  believers.  The  world,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
in  whole  and  in  part  not  known  Him  (i.  10,  xvii.  25  ;  comp.  i!  aiifwor.  iii.  19, 
and  therewith  even  §  33,  c,  footnote  5),  inasmuch  as  it  has  surrendered  itself 
to  the  dominion  of  the  devil,  and  hates  Jesus,  who  brings  its  sin  to  its  couscioa»* 
neas  (vii.  7). 
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19,  xvi.  8,  xvii.  9,  14-16  ;  I.  il  15-17,  iiL  1,  13,  iv.  5),  i.e. 
60  far  as  it  is  and  continues  to  be  the  world,  remains  his 
kingdom,  he  is  and  works  in  it  (L  iv.  4),  as  God  and  Christ 
do  in  believers  ;  they  are  quite  in  his  power,  without  wills  of 
their  own  (I.  v.  1 9).  But  there  is  and  continues  also  in  the 
world  a  holy  place,  where  he  can  no  more  disturb  the  fellow- 
ship of  those  who  are  born  of  God,  who  are  inaccessible  to 
his  influence  (ver.  18),  but  not  by  any  essential  determination 
of  nature,  but  because  they  always  keep  themselves,  having 
been  born  of  God.  It  is  true  he  ever  seeks  even  yet  to 
destroy  them,  but  God  keeps  them  at  Christ's  intercession 
(xvii.  15),  and  they  themselves,  being  made  strong  by  Jesus' 
word,  overcome  the  devil  (I,  ii.  13,  14)  and  the  world  united 
with  him  (I.  iv.  4,  v.  4,  5  :  vcKap,  quite  as  in  Eev.,  §  135,  h), 
the  world  which  is  judged  with  him  by  Christ's  death  (xii.  31). 
But  in  the  proportion  in  which  the  exalted  One  extends  His 
activity  to  all  (ver.  32),  there  opens  up  the  prospect  of  a  final 
conversion  of  the  world  (xvii.  21,  23),  which,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  divine  destination  is  concerned  (note  a),  is  unlimited, 
and  in  that  way  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  devil  is 
presented  to  view.^ 

§  154.   The  Church  of  the  Disciples. 

Those,  who  by  means  of  the  preparatory  revelation  of  God 
had  been  made  receptive,  were  given  to  Christ  by  God,  while 
God  leads  them  to  Him,  and  teaches  them  to  know  Him  (a). 
Thus  the  circle  of  the  first  disciples  is  formed,  those  disciples 

^  Quite  as  in  Revelation,  the  history  of  the  Messiah  and  of  His  Church  is  a 
history  of  the  conflict  between  God  and  the  devU,  who  in  the  end  is  driven 
entirely  out  of  his  kingdom  (xii.  31),  only  that  here  he  rather  looks  back  to  the 
beginning  of  that  conflict,  while  in  the  other  the  final  decision  of  that  conflict 
is  especially  kept  in  view  (§  133,  d).  This  point  of  view  is  not  awanting  even 
in  the  speeches  of  Jesus  as  in  the  oldest  tradition.  But  if  there  the  contest 
with  daemons  as  the  organs  of  Satan  is  rather  kept  in  view  (§  33,  c),  here,  where 
everything  is  traced  back  to  its  deepest  principle  (§  141,  c),  this  rather  external 
side  of  that  conflict  is  repeated,  only  that  one  has  no  right  on  that  account, 
with  Frommann,  p.  329,  to  deny  that  the  apostle  believes  in  daemons.  Here,  too, 
Jesus  denies  that  He  is  possessed  by  a  devU  (viii.  49  ;  comp.  Mark  iii.  22,  30), 
as  He  had  been  charged  (vii.  20,  viii.  48,  52,  x.  20  ;  comp.  ver.  21).  The 
general  Old  Testament  belief  in  angels  likewise  is  as  little  awanting  in  the 
Gospel  (xx.  12,-ii  52;  comp.  xii  29),  even  though  v.  4  is  undoubtedly  a  false 
addition. 
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whom  He  had  chosen,  and  appointed  to  be  His  messengers, 
that  they  may  can-y  forward  the  work  begun  by  Him  to 
wider  issues  (&).  He  promises  to  see  them  again  after  His 
resurrection,  to  make  them  sure  of  their  indissoluble  union 
with  Him,  the  Living  One,  and  of  His  abiding  gracious 
presence  (c).  But  that  they  may  be  able  to  perform  their 
work,  they  receive  the  promise  that  their  prayers  will  be 
heard  for  everything  they  ask  in  His  name,  and  they  get  also 
the  power  to  forgive  sins  (d). 

(a)  Those  in  whom  the  preparatory  revelation  of  God  has 
achieved  its  object,  and  who  on  that  account  really  belong  to 
God  (§  152,  d),  God  gives  to  Christ  (xvii.  6,  9),  that  He  may 
give  them  eternal  life,  and  keep  them  from  destruction  (xvii. 
2,  X.  28,  29  ;  comp.  vi.  39).  The  evangelist  describes  in  the 
apparently  accidental  finding  of  the  first  disciples,  how  God 
leads  receptive  souls  to  Christ  (i.  42,  44,  46)  ;  for  what  God 
gives  Him,  comes  to  Him  (vi.  37),  sees  the  Son  and  believes  on 
Him  (ver.  40  ;  comp.  with  ver.  39).  But  this  is  not  so  to  be 
regarded  as  though  God  begot  faith  in  them  by  an  irresistible 
inner  impulse,  since,  ver.  40,  their  faith  is  regarded  as  expressly 
brought  about  psychologically  by  their  seeing.  No  one,  it  is 
true,  can  come  to  Him,  if  the  Father  does  not  draw  him 
(ver.  44);  but  this  drawing,  according  to  §  149,  &,  takes  place  by 
the  effectual  testimony  necessary  for  the  production  of  faith, 
which  the  Father  gives  to  the  Son  in  the  Scriptures  and  in 
the  works,  and  by  the  fact  that  He  teaches  men  to  know 
Christ  as  what  He  is.^  In  this  divine  giving  there  is  there- 
fore no  divine  predestination  meant,  in  virtue  of  which  God 
leads   individuals   irresistibly   and    irrevocably   to    salvation, 

■  *  Snch  a  teaching  is  expressively  characterized  as  the  drawing  of  the  Father 
(vi.  45).  But  whether  in  conformity  with  the  prophecy  (Isa.  liv.  13)  He  equally 
teaches  all,  and  so  those  only  who  on  the  ground  of  the  receptivity  (xvii.  6,  9, 
X.  27)  wrought  in  them,  according  to  §  152,  c,  hear  such  teaching  and  learn,  are 
really  drawn  to  Christ  and  come  to  Him  (vi  45).  But  as  God  leads  souls  to 
Christ,  so  He  unloosens  the  bonds  of  their  outward  fellowship  with  Him,  when 
the  evident  want  of  an  effective  result  from  the  revelation  of  God  given  in  Him 
shows  that  they  inwardly  do  not  really  belong  to  Him,  or  that  they  do  not 
abide  in  Him  (xv.  2  ;  comp.  vv.  5,  6).  There  comes  a  time  when  those  even 
outwardly  depart  from  Him  (vi.  66),  of  whom  Jesus  had  from  the  beginning 
known  that  they  did  not  belong  to  Him  in  truth,  although  they  seemed  alike 
to  believe  on  Him  (vi.  64),  and  even  this  separation  is  traced  back  to  a  divine 
destination  (I.  ii.  19  :  7r«  (fattfuturi*). 
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when  He  works  in  them  receptivity  to  believe  (comp.  Kostlin, 
p.  156),  for  the  whole  world  is  indeed  appointed  to  salvation. 
It  refers  only  to  this,  that  every  result  is  given  to  Jesus  by 
God  (iii.  27;  comp.  xix.  11),  because  He  depends  on  the 
working  of  God,  a  working,  however,  which  does  not  exclude 
human  receptivity,  but  presupposes  it  (comp.  §  29,  d)?  Jesus 
therefore  comforts  Himself  in  the  absence  of  any  result  by 
this,  that  it  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  come  to  Him  (vi.  65)  ; 
but  not  with  a  view  to  deliver  from  guilt  those  that  fall  away, 
but,  according  to  the  context,  to  establish  the  fact,  that  it  does 
not  depend  on  Him  and  His  words,  if  they  believe  that  they 
are  made  to  stumble  by  that  word  (ver.  60). 

(h)  Those  whom  the  Father  has  given  to  the  Son  are  His 
own  true  possession  (xiii  1 :  oi  Xhioi),  as  Israel  was  originally 
the  peculiar  people  of  the  Logos  (i.  11).  As  was  the  latter, 
so  are  they  chosen  (vi.  70,  xiii.  18,  xv.  16),  and  thereby 
taken  out  of  the  whole  world  of  men,  to  which  they  too  had 
once  belonged  (xvii.  6),  so  that  they  no  longer  now  belong  to 
it  (xv.  19  ;  comp.  xvii  14,  16).^  No  doubt  all  believers  are 
given  by  God  to  Christ,  and  that  also  is  true  specially  of  all 
fiadrjTai  in  the  wider  sense  (§  149,  b,  footnote  6).  But  in  our 
Gospel  the  Twelve  are  at  the  same  time  the  representatives  of 
believers  generally  (comp.  vi.  67);  what  is  special  to  them 
consists  only  in  this,  that  they  are  the  first  circle  of  the 
disciples ;  that  by  them  the  salvation  brought  by  Christ  is  to 
be  historically  realized  more  widely  in  the  world.  They  are 
to   carry  forward   His  work   on  the  earth  ;*  Jesus  therefore 

*  To  be  sure,  we  are  not  to  say,  with  Frommann,  p.  242,  tliat  Jolin  has  satisfac- 
torily solved  the  problem  of  the  apparent  contradiction  between  man's  freedom  and 
his  dependence  on  God.  It  is  rather  that,  as  Reuss,  ii.  p.  507  [E.  T.  ii.  453], 
has  properly  remarked,  that  question  has  not  in  any  way  been  presented  to  his 
consciousness.  His  conception  of  salvation  as  the  perfect  revelation  of  God 
involves  even  in  all  its  stages  of  development  an  act  of  God,  as  it  likewise 
demands  a  reception  on  the  side  of  the  individual. 

'  That  this  choosing,  too,  like  that  divine  giving  (note  a),  is  not  irrevocable, 
vi  70,  xiiL  18  show,  according  to  which  even  Judas  was  a  chosen  one,  one 
given  to  Jesus  by  God  (xvii.  12  ;  comp.  §  135,  c),  which  Schenkel,  p.  390,  denies 
without  reason.  This  giving  by  God  seems  in  itself  to  exclude  any  free  selection 
on  the  part  of  Jesus.  But,  by  the  unity  of  the  Son  with  the  Father  in  the  sense 
of  §  143,  c^  the  former  will  choose  none  other  than  him,  whom  the  Father  brings 
to  Him,  as  He  casts  none  away  whom  the  Father  brings  to  Him  (vi  37). 

*  Jesus  has  therefore  led  them  on  by  degrees  from  servants  with  no  will  of 
their  own,  who  have  to  follow  their  Lord  without  knowing  why  He  commands 
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sends  them  out  into  the  world  as  the  Father  has  sent  Him 
(xviL  18,  XX.  21).  By  their  word  the  world  is  to  be  brought 
to  believe  (xvii.  20),  while  their  testimony  comes  in  the  place 
of  His  testimony,  since  they  have  been  with  Him  from  the 
beginning  (xv.  27;  comp.  §  149,  b,  footnote  5).^  But  their 
activity  will  be  much  more  comprehensive  than  was  His  own 
during  His  earthly  life.  They  will  reap  what  He  has  sown 
(iv.  37,  38),  they  will  do  greater  works  than  He  has  done 
(xiv.  1 2).  His  earthly  activity  was  confined  to  Israel.  Only 
when  death  had  loosed  these  restraints,  will  He,  like  the  seed- 
corn  which  perishes,  bear  much  fruit  (xii.  24),  and  extend 
His  activity  to  all  (ver.  32) ;  only  after  His  death  can  the 
gathering  together  of  the  scattered  children  of  God  begin 
(xL  52).  Both  can  naturally  after  His  death  take  place  only 
by  His  disciples,  but  the  speeches  of  Christ  in  our  Gospel  as 
little  contain  a  direct  commission  for  missionary  work  among 
the  heathen  as  does  the  oldest  tradition  (§  31,  a,  footnote  2). 
(c)  To  enable  the  disciples  to  fulfil  the  task  appointed  for 
them,  Jesus  promises  them  that,  after  the  short  painful 
separation  by  death,  they  would  see  Him  alive  again,  and  He 
them  (xvi.  16,  xxii.  14,  xviii.   19).®    This  second  appearance 

them,  to  be  His  friends,  to  wlioin  He  has  entnisted  the  whole  purpose  of  tlio 
Father,  that  had  been  made  known  to  Him  (xv.  15),  that  they  may  not  cease 
to  be  Sa«/A».-,  but  that  they  may  begin  to  be  His  uxiirToXet  (xiii.  16).  For  this 
end  Jesus,  by  the  word  of  God,  which  He  has  declared  to  them,  has  made  known 
to  them  God's  name,  i.e..  His  whole  nature  (xvii.  6,  14)  ;  and  as  He  has  kept 
them  during  His  earthly  life  in  this  name,  i.e.  in  the  full  knowledge  of  His 
nature  (ver.  12),  so  will  God  do  Himself  henceforth  (ver,  11).  He  will  thereby 
keep  them  not  only  from  the  devil  (xviL  15),  but  will  also  consecrate  them  to 
their  calling,  as  He  has  consecrated  the  Son  (x.  36),  in  the  power  of  His  word, 
the  contents  of  which  is  indeed  the  full  revelation  of  God,  aXiSua.  (xvii.  17), 
since  Jesas  by  His  sacrifice  has  taken  care  that  they,  because  cleansed  from  sin, 
may  be  put  into  the  position  of  real  consecration  to  God  (ver,  19,  and  therewith 
§  148,  6). 

*  That  they  may  be  able  to  certify  this  testimony  of  theirs  (comp.  §  40,  a), 
Jesus  has  given  (xvii.  22)  them  the  glory  of  miracle-working,  which  was  given 
to  Him,  in  order  to  make  Him  known  to  the  world  (§  145,  a) ;  and  as  He  has 
glorified  the  Father  by  His  work  on  earth,  which  was  nothing  else  than  giving 
the  perfect  knowledge  of  God  (xiL  28,  xiii.  31,  xvii.  4),  so  will  He  do  the  same 
also  by  the  advancement  of  His  work  by  means  of  the  disciples  (xv,  8  ;  comp. 
xiv,  13,  xvii,  1). 

^  The  current  perversion  of  these  passages  to  a  coming  of  Christ  in  the  Spirit 
has  as  a  consequence  Baur's  idea,  according  to  which  the  Gospel  of  John  generally 
knows  of  no  appearances  of  the  Bisen  One,  but  only  of  a  return  of  Christ  in  the 
VOL.  H.  2  C 
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of  His,  which  will  be  given  only  to  the  believing  disciples,' 
but  not  to  the  world  (xiv.  19  ;  comp.  Acts  x.  41),  and  will 
certify  to  them  that  His  life  has  come  back  from  death,  will 
also  quicken  in  them  a  new  life  (comp.  1  Pet.  L  3),  in  that 
they  only  now  quite  know  that  He  is  in  the  Father  and  the 
Father  in  Him,  because  their  new  life  is  rooted  in  Him 
(xiv.  19,  20  ;  comp.  §  143,  c,  footnote  8 ;  149,  c,  footnote  8). 
This  promise  was  fulfilled  after  His  resurrection,  when  Jesus, 
in  virtue  of  the  authority  resting  on  the  divine  command,  had 
taken  again  His  bodily  life  (x.  17,  18),  that  had  been  given 
up  in  death  (§  148,  c),  and  now  appeared  bodily  to  the 
disciples,  in  order  to  assure  them  of  this  corporeity  of  His.'' 
The  joy  on  this  account,  once  kindled  (xx.  20),  could  no  more 
be  taken  from  them  (xvi.  22).  They  could  now  no  more  feel 
orphaned  (xiv.  18),  because  the  union  with  Him  who,  as  the 
Eisen  One,  was  exalted  above  the  limits  of  finiteness,  was 
subject  to  no  change  nor  to  any  more  separation.  Now  would 
the  hour  come  when  He  ascended  again  and  returned  to  the 
Father  (vi.  62).  Then  was  He  taken  away  from  remaining 
on  the  earth ;  but  when  they  now  kept  fast  hold  of  the  newly 
established  fellowship  with  Him  in  love  to  Him  (§  149,  c), 
then  must  He  ever  again  make  Himself  known  to  them, 
though  in  another  way  than  heretofore  (xiv.  21),     The  promise 

Spirit  (pp.  382-384) ;  or  tlie  idea  of  Schenkel's,  by  which  the  Spirit  is  nothing 
else  than  the  continued  activity  of  the  glorified  Christ  (p.  395).  Comp.  on  the 
other  hand  mjjoh.  Lehri.  pp.  273,  279. 

'  The  passage  x.  17  f.  does  not  exclude  an  actual  resurrection,  since  Jesus 
on  the  divine  command  resumes  His  body,  as  even  ii.  22,  xxi.  14  show,  passages 
which  on  that  account  Scholten,  p.  170,  declares  to  be  not  genuine.  To  be 
sure,  He  had  not  any  more  a  concrete  body,  since  the  body  of  those  raised, 
according  to  New  Testament  teaching  generally,  and  His  own  too,  was  no 
longer  bound  by  the  conditions  of  earthly  matter  (xx.  19,  26  ;  comp.  ver.  17). 
But  these  concrete  manifestations  were  ffnfttTa  (ver.  30),  which  was  to  make  them 
sure  of  this,  that  He  had  risen  to  a  real  life  (to  which,  according  to  the  New 
Testament  idea,  even  a  body  belonged),  as  it  must  have  been,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  if  He  was  really  the  Son  sent  by  God,  i.e.  the  Messiah  (ver.  9).  The 
passage  ver.  17  does  not  affirm  that  He  ascended  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection 
(Kiistlin,  p.  190 ;  Baur,  p.  381),  as  even  Scholten,  p.  174,  acknowledges ;  but 
that  He,  so  long  as  He  yet  appeared  bodily  on  the  earth,  was  yet  ready  to 
ascend.  His  appearances  are  here  therefore  not  appearances  of  the  exalted 
Clirist  (as  §  138,  b),  but  of  the  Risen  One  (ver.  14),  who  is  ready  to  ascend,  but 
yet  lingers  on  the  earth,  in  order  by  these  appearances  to  complete  His  work  in 
the  disciples.  Only  when  He  no  longer  appears  in  this  sense,  is  He  taken 
away,  and  His  earthly  activity  quite  concluded. 
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must  bo  fulfilled  which  Jesus,  even  according  to  the  oldest 
tradition,  had  left  to  His  Church  (Matt,  xviii.  20  ;  comp. 
§  31,  d;  xxviiL  20),  that  He,  and  in  Him  God  Himself,  would 
make  abode  with  them  (xiv.  23  ;  comp.  Eev.  iii.  20).^ 

(d)  The  appearance  of  the  Risen  One  was  not  to  restore 
any  more  their  earlier  intercourse  with  Jesus,  in  which  the 
disciples  with  all  their  cares  came  pleading  to  Him,  and  He 
gave  to  them,  or  by  intercession  with  the  Father  got  for  them, 
what  they  required.  On  that  day  they  will  no  more  ask 
anything  of  Him,  but  they  will  turn  directly  to  the  Father, 
who  will  give  to  them  in  His  stead  (xvi.  23).  But  what 
they  will  have  to  ask  after  His  departure,  that  is  the  result 
of  the  work  entrusted  to  them,  a  work  which,  as  with  Jesus 
Himself  (note  a),  is  a  gift  of  God,  and  hence  must  be  got  by 
prayer  (xv.  7,  8).  But  in  order  that  they  may  obtain  only 
what  Jesus,  so  long  as  He  was  upon  the  earth,  obtained  foi 
Himself  (§  143,  c,  footnote  7),  and  what  He,  in  that  He 
commissioned  them  with  the  carrying  forward  of  His  work, 
will  for  the  future  have  obtained,  they  will  ask  henceforth  in 
His  name,  i.e.  in  His  mission,  in  His  stead  (xv.  16,  xiv. 
13,  14).  But  this  asking  in  His  name  can  naturally  only 
begin  when  His  earthly  work  is  ended  (xvi,  24).  If  Jesus 
now  promises  always  a  complete  hearing  to  this  praying, 
whether  it  be  that  God  hears  them  directly  (xv.  16),  or 
whether  it  be  that  He  mediates  it  for  them  (xiv.  13,  14),  it  is 
naturally  thereby  declared  that  they  ask  only  in  the  mission 
and  in  the  stead  of  Him,  who  was  always  sure  that  His 
prayers  were  directly  heard  (xi.  42).  It  is  this  prayer  which 
is  the  specific  prayer  of  the  disciples,  with  which  fruit-bearing 
has  to  do  in  the  advancement  of  the  work  of  Christ.*     For 

•  By  this  perfect  inward  fellowship  of  believers  with  Christ,  there  appears 
to  be  uo  need  of  this  promise  of  His  gracious  presence  and  help.  We  have 
even  here  a  true  reminiscence  of  Jesus'  words,  which  are  somewhat  strange  in 
the  specifically  Johannean  circle  of  thought  (§  140,  d),  if  it  is  not  even  irrecon- 
cilable with  it.  Jesus  also,  in  spite  of  His  complete  oneness  of  being  with  the 
Father,  so  long  as  He  as  the  Son  of  man  is  in  the  world,  needed  the  divine  help 
(§  144,  c). 

*  In  this  sense  this  promise  reminds  one  of  the  promise  in  the  oldest  tradition, 
of  the  hearing  of  the  Church's  prayer  when  assembled  for  the  confession  of  His 
name  (§  31,  d).  If,  then,  a  hearing  in  general  is  promised  to  the  prayer  of  faith 
(§  20,  b),  i.e.  to  the  confident  trast  in  God,  then  the  Church  has  even  with  John 
this  confidence  towards  God  (I.  iii,  21).     If  it  here  seems  to  be  connected  with 
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this  advancement  of  His  work  it  is  important  not  only  that 
new  believers  be  won  (xvii.  20),  but  that  they  be  kept  in 
faith.  Since  fresh  sins  are  ever  occurring,  even  in  believers, 
which  threaten  to  destroy  their  possession  of  salvation,  there 
is  no  higher  object  for  prayer  than  the  conversion  and  forgive- 
ness of  the  sinning  brother,  by  which  life  is  gotten  for  him 
(I.  v,  1 6  ;  comp.  Jas.  v.  1 5).  Thus  it  is  important  to  know 
whether  such  a  prayer  is  yet  permissible,  or  whether  the 
deadly  sin  has  been  committed,  which  leaves  no  more  room 
for  any  hope  of  forgiveness  (I.  v.  16  ;  comp.  §  151,  c).  For 
this  end  has  the  risen  Christ  given  (xx.  22)  to  the  apostles 
His  Holy  Spirit  (comp.  §  145,  d),  that  they  may  be  able  to 
distinguish  between  sins  of  weakness  and  deadly  sins,  and 
that  they  may  be  able  to  announce  forgiveness,  or  refuse  it 
accordingly  (ver.  23).^** 

obedience  to  the  commands  of  God  (ver.  22 ;  comp.  ix.  31),  then  it  is  clear  from 
the  connection  with  ver.  19  that  this  comes  into  notice  but  as  a  token  that  they 
are  of  the  truth,  and  therefore  stand  in  the  place  of  disciples  (comp.  Ritschl,  ii. 
p.  373),  as  even  in  the  Synoptists  only  the  members  of  the  kingdom  (i.e.  the  real 
disciples)  receive  that  promise.  In  the  passage  I.  v.  14, 15,  this  confidence  appears 
connected  with  this,  that  we  ask  according  to  the  will  of  God,  which  amounts 
again  to  the  prayer  of  the  members  of  the  kingdom,  inasmuch  as  their  whole 
efforts  are  directed  to  the  realization  of  the  divine  will  (§  26).  But  neither  is 
acceptable  prayer  generally,  nor  is  prayer  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  regarded  as 
conditioned  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit ;  for  even  xvi.  26,  27  is  not  prayer  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  as  such,  but  its  directness  and  confidence  connected  with  the 
consciousness  of  the  divine  love,  which  is  the  result  of  the  believing  reception 
of  Christ,  and  this  consciousness,  if  we  refer  xvi.  25  to  the  gift  of  the  Spirit, 
is  only  in  so  far  brought  about  by  this  gift  of  the  Spirit,  as  it  carries  forward  and 
perfects  the  revelation  of  God  given  in  Christ  (comp.  §  155). 

^*  If,  according  to  the  oldest  tradition,  Jesus  gave  to  the  community  of  the 
disciples  in  the  wider  sense  the  power  of  absolution  (§  31,  c),  the  exercise  of 
this  is  here  connected  with  the  apostles  (Matt.  xvi.  19,  as  also  specially  with 
Peter)  sent  out  by  Him  (ver.  21)  plainly  in  the  sense,  that  their  decision  as  to 
the  distinction  between  sins  of  infirmity  and  deadly  sins,  may  remain  for  that 
regulative. 
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CHAPTER   V 

THE  CONSUMMATION  OF  SALVATION. 

§  155.  The  Paraclete. 

When  Christ  had  finished  His  work,  the  Father  sends  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  His  substitute  to  believers,  to  carry  forward 
His  work  in  them  (a).  As  the  Paraclete,  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
represented  as  a  person  in  the  speeches  of  Christ  in  the 
Gospel,  without  this  idea  being  assimilated  with  the  Johannean 
system  of  doctrine  (6).  This  task  is,  to  keep  to  believers  the 
revelation  of  God  given  in  Christ,  and  evermore  to  appropriate 
it  (c).  He  can  testify  of  the  truth  to  the  world  only  by  the 
instrumentality  of  believers,  and  in  that  way  lead  it  from  the 
sin  of  its  unbelief  {d). 

(a)  On  His  going  to  the  Father  (xvi.  7),  and  the  heavenly 
glorification  thereby  given  Him  (viL  39),  the  apostle  makes 
the  sending  of  the  Spirit  depend,  as  Jesus  HimseK  does,  and 
this,  to  be  sure,  not  because  during  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus 
the  independent  activity  of  the  disciples  was  repressed 
(Neander,  p.  891  ;  Immer,  p.  523),  nor  because  the  Spirit 
was  as  yet  connected  with  His  human  personality  (Frommann, 
pp.  465,  466  ;  Baur,  pp.  384,  385),  but  because  His  earthly 
work  was  completed  only  by  His  final  departure  to  the  Father 
(comp.  §  154,  c,  footnote  7),  and  room  was  thereby  made  for 
the  new  epoch  of  the  history  of  salvation,  which  commences 
with  the  sending  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  clear  from  this,  that 
the  promised  sending  of  the  Spirit  cannot  be  intended  by  the 
breathing  on  the  apostles  of  the  Risen  One,  when  He  appeared 
to  them  (xx.  22).*     For  as  long  as  Jesus  was  seen  on  earth, 

'  This  breathing  on  them  cannot,  therefore,  be  strictly  the  gift  of  the  Spirit 
(Eostlin,  p.  206,  and  even  Kiibel,  p.  294),  or  the  beginning  of  it  (Schmidt, 
L  p.  201),  because  the  disciples  received  it,  not  as  the  representatives  of 
believers  generally,  but  as  His  messengers  in  particular  (ver.  21),  while  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit  seems  to  be  connected  not  with  one  particular  calling,  but  only 
with  faith  (vii.  39)  and  the  confirmation  of  discipleship  (xiv,  15,  16  ;  I.  iii.  24, 
iv.  13),  and  hence  it  is  not  given  simply  to  the  apostles,  as  is  clear  from 
XV.  26,  27.  Even  the  want  of  the  article  shows  that  it  was  not  the  Spirit  in 
the  solemn  sense  that  was  given  to  the  apostles,  but  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
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He  had  not  yet  gone  home  to  His  Father  (xx.  17) ;  moreover, 
He  nowhere  promises  that  He  will  give  the  Spirit  directly, 
but  that  He  will  send  Him  (xvi.  7)  from  the  Father  (xv.  26), 
which,  according  to  xiv.  26,  can  only  he  so  understood  that 
the  Father  will  send  Him  at  His  request  (ver.  16) ;  wherefore 
even  in  the  Epistle  the  Holy  One,  from  whom  Christians  have 
the  anointing  (I.  ii.  20,  27),  is  God  Himself  (§  147,  &,  foot- 
note 5).  Quite  as  little,  to  be  sure,  is  the  gift  of  the  Spirit, 
as  elsewhere  in  the  apostolic  preaching  (§  41,  a;  84,  a), 
expressly  connected  with  baptism,  of  which  iii.  5  does  not 
speak.  Eegard  is  only  had  to  the  fact,  that  after  Christ's 
departure  the  Father  sends  the  Spirit  in  His  stead  (xiv.  26). 
The  Spirit  is  to  carry  forward  the  work  begun  by  Christ  during 
His  earthly  life  on  believers,  as  His  substitute,  who  needs  to 
be  replaced  no  more  by  a  new  one,  as  He  abides  for  ever  in 
the  disciples  (xiv.  16,  17  ;  comp.  I.  ii.  27).  The  final  epoch  of 
the  history  of  salvation  begins  with  the  sending  of  the  Spirit. 
(h)  As  Christ's  substitute,  the  Spirit  is  throughout  repre- 
sented as  a  person  in  the  speeches  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel,  as 
Christ  Himself  is.  He  is  the  other  advocate  and  patron 
(7ra/oa/cX7?T09,  advocatus),  whom  God  after  Christ's  departure 
(who  is  Himself,  I.  ii.  1,  called  TrapaKKTjTO'i)  gives  to 
believers  as  their  abiding  help  (xiv.  16),  or  sends  (ver.  26), 
as  He  has  given  and  sent  the  Son  into  the  world  (iii.  16,  17). 
He  proceeds  from  the  Father  (xv.  26),  and  comes  to  them 
(xvi.  7,  13),  as  does  the  Son  (xvi.  28);  He  is  received 
(xiv.  17),  as  Christ  is  (xiii.  20),  and  is  in  them  (xiv.  17) 
as  Christ  is  in  them.  He  proclaims  (xvi.  13—15),  testifies 
(xv.  26),  and  teaches  (xiv.  26),  like  the  Son,  nay.  His 
teaching  depends  on  a  hearing  and  receiving  (xvi.  13,  14), 
as  do  the  words  of  Christ.  Jesus  speaks  of  Him  throughout, 
as  of  Him  who  carries  forward  His  work  in  believers,  and 
who  stands  in  a  position  of  complete  equality  with  Him.^ 
But  there  is  nothing  therewith  said  of  an  eternal  existence  ot 

Christ,  and  that,  according  to  §  164,  d,  for  a  quite  special  object.  Yet  it  must 
b6  admitted  that  this  special  equipment  of  the  Spirit  is  as  little  expressly 
brought  about  by  the  circle  of  the  other  Johannean  ideas,  as  is  the  descent  of 
the  Spirit  on  Christ  Himself  at  His  baptism  (§  145,  d),  and  it  therefore  belongs 
all  the  more  certainly  to  the  real  reminiscences  of  the  evangelist  (comp. 
§  140,  d). 
*  Hence,  also,  He  stands  throughout  in  equal  dependence  on  the  Father,  M 
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the  Spirit  with  the  Father,  or  even  of  au  inherent  relation  t6 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  We  may  from  this  infer  as  a  logical 
consequence  an  ontological  trinity,  but  we  are  not  to  seek  to 
infer  it  from  the  speeches  of  Christ,  which  speak  throughout 
only  of  the  saving  historical  sending  and  activity  of  the  Spirit: 
But  if  Eeuss  so  represents  it,  as  though  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
personal  Paraclete,  the  idea  of  Christ's  fellowship  with  believers 
were  gradually  hypostatized,  and  this  rather  speculative  way 
of  looking  at  it  only  had  not  yet  quite  got  the  better  of  the 
popular  (ii.  pp.  528-533  [E.  T.  ii.  469-477]),  he  overlooks 
the  fact,  that  fellowship  with  Christ  is  certainly  not  thought 
of  as  brought  abo^^t  by  the  Spirit  (§  149,  d,  footnote  12),  and 
that  the  idea  of  the  Spirit  as  the  personal  substitute  of  Christ 
is  quite  exclusively  peculiar  to  Christ's  speeches.  In  the 
Epistle  is  the  Spirit  the  chrism  (comp.  Ex.  xxix.  7),  with 
which  those  who  have  really  given  themselves  to  God 
(§  152,  d)  are  consecrated  to  be  entirely  God's  (I.  ii.  20,  27; 
comp.  §  44,  b;  54,  h).^ 

(c)  The   Spirit  is   Christ's  substitute,   because  He  is   the 
Spirit  of  truth  (xiv.  17,  xv.  26,  xvi.  13  ;  I.  iv.  6),  i.e.  because 

does  the  Son,  to  whom  He  is  in  no  way  subordinated  (against  Kbatlin,  p.  llO). 
What  He  hears  He  hears  of  the  Father,  as  Christ  does  (xvi.  13) ;  and  what  He 
hears  is  the  possession  of  Christ  only  (ver.  14),  in  so  far  as  all  possessions  are 
common  to  the  Father  and  the  Son  (ver.  15).  That  He  comes  to  testify  of 
Christ  (xv.  26),  and  to  glorify  Him  (xvi.  14),  is  involved  in  the  very  object  of 
His  mission,  but  it  testifies  of  no  subjection  to  Him. 

*  If  a  teaching  activity  is  ascribed  even  to  the  chrism,  that  is  likewise  a  simple 
personification,  as  when,  I.  v.  6,  7,  along  with  the  water  and  the  blood,  the 
Spirit  too  is  regarded  as  testifying  (to  linftufoZ^).  Quite  as  with  Paul  (§  84,  a, 
footnote  4),  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (§  124,  h,  footnote  8),  is  the  Spirit 
thought  of,  therefore,  as  a  divine  power,  of  which  God  gives  by  measure  (iii.  34  ; 
I.  iv.  13  ;  comp,  i.  33,  vii.  39  ;  I.  iii.  24),  as  the  Spirit,  which  comes  from  God» 
but  is  not  a  person,  but  only  speaks  as  the  divine  power  in  those  who  are 
inspired  (I.  iv.  1,  2  ;  comp.  §  150,  h).  We  have  here,  therefore,  the  case  that 
a  method  of  representation  handed  down  in  the  speeches  of  Christ,  has  not  been 
so  far  assimilated  by  the  apostle  as  to  come  to  be  regulative  for  his  own  peculiar 
method  of  doctrine  (comp.  §  140,  d).  But  if  he  has  not  kept  fast  hold  even  of 
the  personal  character  in  the  representation  of  the  Paraclete,  yet  has  he  trans- 
ferred the  recognition  of  the  idea  given  with  Him  in  the  time  of  the  saving 
historical  consummation  in  so  marked  a  manner  to  the  spirit  given  to  believers, 
that  it  appears,  vii.  39,  as  though  He  did  not  formerly  exist  at  all.  In  con- 
formity with  this  the  apostle  has  also  nowhere  tmced  back  the  preparatory 
revelation  oflGod  to  the  Spirit,  as  it  yet  happens  elsewhere  (§  46,  a;  116,  c,  foot- 
note 4  ;  127,  6),  and  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  to  Christ  is  accepted  only 
traditionally,  according  to  §  145  d.  ,  ■'■ 
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He  possesses  the  full  knowledge  of  God,  or  because  He  is  the 
Truth  itself,  i.e.  the  communicator  of  it  (I.  v.  6),  as  Christ  was 
(xiv.  16;  comp.  §  147,  &).  He  can  have,  therefore,  but  the 
task  to  communicate  further  to  believers  the  revelation  of  God 
which  had  appeared  in  Christ.  He  reminds  the  disciples  of 
all  which  Jesus  had  said  (xiv.  2  6) ;  and  since  abiding  in 
Christ,  and  therewith  the  working  of  the  revelation  of  God, 
which  had  appeared  in  Christ,  depends  on  keeping  the  words 
of  Christ  (§  149,  c,  footnote  10),  so  the  continuance  of  the 
salvation  given  in  Him  is  secured  only  by  the  Spirit.*  But 
the  Spirit  is  not  only  to  preserve  Christ's  work  in  believers. 
He  is  to  advance  and  perfect  it.  Jesus  had  not  yet  been  able 
to  tell  them  much  in  general,  because  they  were  not  yet  able 
to  bear  it  (xvi.  1 2) ;  but  the  Spirit  will  teach  them  all  things 
(xiv.  26),  will  be  their  Leader  into  the  whole  truth  (xvi.  13) ; 
so  that  they  now  know  all  things  which  belong  to  the  full 
truth,  i.e.  to  the  full  revelation  of  God  (I.  ii.  20,  21),  and 
they  need  no  other  teacher  (ver.  27).  Not  as  though  Christ's 
work  were  in  that  way  reduced  to  an  imperfect  work.  All 
enlightenment  of  the  Spirit  will  help  only  towards  this,  to 
glorify  Him,  while  it  teaches  to  know  Him  ever  more  per- 
fectly (xvi.  14);  and  it  is  in  that  way  clear,  that  the  full 
revelation  of  God  has  been  already  given  in  Him  (ver.  15), 
and  eveiything  which  the  Spirit  announces  is  but  taken  from 
what  is  His  (ver.  14).  The  new  epoch  of  saving  history, 
beginning  with  the  sending  of  the  Spirit,  brings  no  perfecting 
of  the  revelation  of  God  given  in  Christ,  but  only  an  ever 
fuller  appropriation  of  it.  If  the  Spirit  is  but  He  who  carries 
forward  the  work  of  Christ,  then  His  whole  activity  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  maintaining  and  perfecting  of  the  revelation 
of  God  given  in  Christ,  and  it  must  hence  be  but  a  revealing 

*  In  particular,  everything  which  they  came  fully  to  comprehend  later  (ii.  22 ; 
comp.  §  140,  c),  the  Spirit  will  have  but  recalled  to  them.  Much  of  what  Jesus, 
duriug  His  earthly  life,  had  spoken  to  them  of  His  Father,  but  in  figurative 
dress,  is  proclaimed  to  them  in  the  Spirit,  without  figure  or  veils  (xvL  25),  as 
what  had  been  meant  in  the  synoptical  speeches  of  Christ  by  the  figurative 
announcement  of  God  as  the  Father  (§  20),  the  apostle,  on  the  ground  of  the 
enlightenment  by  the  Spirit,  without  figure  and  veil,  now  designates  as  the  perfect 
revelation  of  the  love  of  God  (§  147,  c).  Even  according  to  I.  ii.  27,  it  is  the 
Xf'i'f^'*'  which  by  His  teaching,  in  so  far  as  that  teaches  to  know  Christ  ever 
anew  as  the  perfect  reTelation  of  God,  brings  about  our  abiding  in  God. 
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activity."  Such  an  activity  also  does  He  exercise  finally,  when, 
as  in  Revelation  (§  135, d;  comp.  139,  d),  He  is  regarded  as  the 
giver  of  prophecy  in  the  narrower  sense  (xvi.  1 3  :  ra  ip^o/jieva 
dvayyeXel  vfilv). 

id)  As  the  coming  of  Christ  is  conditioned  by  faith  (foot- 
note 1),  this  coming  has  no  immediate  relation  to  the 
(unbelieving)  world.®  If,  now,  He  says  that  the  Spirit  con- 
victs the  world  of  this,  that  their  unbelief  is  sin,  because 
Christ  has  by  His  return  to  the  Father  been  shown  to  be  the 
Just  One,  and  its  ruler  has  been  thereby  judged  (xvL  8-11 ; 
comp.  §  153,  d),  as  Jesus  during  His  earthly  life  had  convicted 
the  world  of  its  sin  (iii.  20,  vii.  7),  then  this  can  take  place  only 
indirectly,  in  that  the  Spirit  is  in  believers  (I.  iv.  2),  and  by 
them  testifies.  Jesus  says  expressly,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit  (vii.  39)  streams  of  living  waters  shall 
come  from  believers  (ver.  38),  that  a  life-giving  proclamation 
is  therefore  exercised  by  them,  as  He  had  exercised  it.  This 
life-giving  proclamation  is  therefore  by  no  means  a  prerogative 
of  the  apostles ;  rather  the  testimony  which  the  Paraclete  gives 

*  On  the  other  hand,  the  Spirit  is  never,  as  exclusively  with  Paul  (§  84,  a), 
regarded  as  the  principle  of  the  new  moral  life,  since,  according  to  the  funda- 
mental view  of  the  apostle  (§141,  d),  the  perfect  knowledge  of  God,  given  by 
Him,  of  itself  works  the  new  moral  life  (§  147,  c).  In  this  way  it  is  explained 
why  Jesus'  expression,  recorded  iii.  5,  which  points  to  the  Messianic  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit  (i.  33),  and  regards  it  as  the  starting-point  of  the  moral  new  birth, 
is  no  further  appropriated  and  turned  to  account  (§  150,  c,  footnote  7).  The  full 
joy  of  believers  is  not,  as  with  Paul  (§  83,  c),  a  work  of  the  Spirit,  but  a  result 
of  abiding  in  Christ  (xv.  11),  of  their  own  prayers  being  heard  (xvi.  24),  and  of 
Christ's  intercession  (xvii.  13)  ;  and  while  the  Master,  when  departing,  only 
promises  the  Spirit  to  the  disciples  (xiv.  26),  He  bequeaths  to  them  directly  His 
peace  (xiv.  27,  xvi.  33).  Elsewhere  jZ/hjhi  occurs  in  the  sense  of  a  Jewish  good 
wish  (xx.  19,  21,  26  ;  II.  3  ;  III.  15  ;  comp.  §  83,  h).  If  the  Spirit,  vi.  63,  is 
the  life-giving  One,  then  this  life  is,  in  the  specifically  Johannean  sense,  the  life 
of  the  true  knowledge  of  God  ;  and  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Paraclete,  but  of 
His  words,  life-giving  from  their  very  nature  (§  146,  d). 

8  If  God  wished  even  to  send  His  Spirit  to  it,  it  could  not  yet  receive  Him 
(xiv.  1 7),  since  the  fact  that  it  had  not  received  Christ  establishes  its  unrecep- 
tiveness  for  the  revelation  of  God.  If  it  has  not  learned  to  see  and  know  Christ 
as  what  He  is,  so  still  less  will  it  be  able  to  see  and  know  the  Spirit  as  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  who  is  the  organ  of  the  revelation  of  God  ;  while  by  believers, 
who  know  indeed  from  Him,  according  to  I.  iv.  13,  that  God  abides  in  them, 
He  is  known  immediately  as  what  He  is, — namely,  as  the  Spirit  of  God, — 
because  in  the  fact  that  He  now  abides  with  those,  and  in  those,  in  whom  He 
finds  the  right  receptivity,  they  have  the  immediate  experience  of  His  existence 
(iiufiTi),  and  so  know  His  nature  intuitively  (xiv.  17). 
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by  believers  as  such  (xv.  26)  is  expressly  distinguished  from 
the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses  (ver.  27)7  If  there  are  those 
only,  to  be  sure,  who  have  believed  through  the  apostolic 
word  (xvii.  20),  then  this  distinction  ceases.  They  have 
believed  the  eye-witness  of  the  apostles,  without  having  seen 
Jesus  (xx.  29),  and  given  it,  further,  as  they  have  received  it: 
it  has  become  in  them,  connected  with  the  testimony  of  the 
Spirit,  to  be  the  confession  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the 
flesh,  or  that  He  is  the  Son  of  God  (I.  iv.  2,  15).  Thus  may 
all  believers  be  fellow-workers  in  the  service  of  the  truth 
(III.  8). 

§  156.   The  Fellowship  of  Believers. 

According  to  its  nature,  the  fellowship  of  believers  forms  a 
living  unity,  in  virtue  of  their  fellowship  with  God  and 
Christ  (a).  Love,  as  Christian  brotherly  love,  is  realized  in 
it,  without  being  therein  exhausted  (6).  From  the  hatred  of 
the  world  it  is  threatened  with  its  deadly  enmity,  and  from 
its  sin  and  falsehood  with  seduction,  which  endangers  the 
love  in  it  (c).  The  world  ever  the  more  sternly  withdraws 
from  the  fellowship  of  believers,  so  that  little  more  is  to  be 
hoped  for  them  (d). 

(a)  From  the  fellowship  of  the  chosen  eye-witnesses  there 
grows  up  through  their  preaching  the  fellowship  of  believers 

'  Apart  from  the  breathing  on  them,  meant  for  a  special  object  (xx.  22,  23  ; 
comp.  §  154,  d),  John,  as  does  also  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  knows  nothing 
of  a  special  apostolic  inspiration.  It  is  true  the  single  promise  of  the  Spirit,  in 
the  synoptical  tradition,  has  reference  specially  to  an  activity  of  the  apostolic 
calling  (§  21,  c,  footnote  1).  But  the  activity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  proclamation 
of  the  gospel  is,  §  41,  d,  46,  a,  by  no  means  confined  to  the  circle  of  the 
apostles,  even  with  Paul  (§  89,  b,  footnote  8),  only  in  a  sense  which  does  not 
exclude  the  inspiration  of  others  (§  92,  b).  Even  in  I.  v.  6  (comp.  ver.  5)  it  is 
believers  by  whom  the  Spirit,  which  is  Truth,  as  the  first  Witness,  bears  witness 
of  the  divine  sonship  of  Christ,  as  Christ  Himself  once,  by  the  offering  of  Him- 
self in  word  and  work,  had  borne  witness  (§  149,  b) ;  but  the  witness  of  the 
water  and  the  blood  must  be  added  to  it  (vv.  7,  8),  i.e.  the  witness  of  those  who 
have  even  seen  the  miracle  of  the  baptism  (i.  34),  and  of  the  death  on  the  cross 
(xix.  85),  that  witness  may  be  thereby  borne  (I.  v.  6)  not  only  to  the  nature  of 
the  Divine  Son,  but  even  to  His  manifestation  in  the  flesh,  in  its  whole  compass 
(§  145,  c,  footnote  11),  as  a  historical  fact.  And,  I.  iv.  14,  the  witness  of  the 
eye-witnesses,  in  its  agreement  with  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  (comp.  §  151,  i, 
footnote  5),  appears  explicitly  as  an  evidence  that  God  Himself  by  this  Spirit 
dwells  in  us. 
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(I.  i.  3 :  tW  KoX  vfiei'i  koivcovmu  exv'^  M^^'  '^fiwv).  The 
community  of  the  disciples,  that  is  to  say,  forms  a  Unity 
(xvii.  11)  to  which  believers,  won  by  the  truth,  then  join 
themselves  (vv.  20,  21,  23).  But  this  unity  is  not  only  a 
being  united  in  love,  or  a  likeness  of  mind ;  for  it  is  produced 
by  this,  that  the  disciples  are  kept  in  the  full  knowledge  of 
God  (iv  T^  owfiari  crov) ;  and  as  this  unity  is  true  life 
(§  146),  that  unity  is  a  unity  of  life  which  corresponds  to  the 
living  unity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  (ver.  11:  Kadoi^  koi 
r)ii€h,  scil.  ev  eafiev ;  comp.  ver.  22).  The  more  their  fellowship 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  realized,  the  more  completely 
is  their  unity  with  one  another  perfected  (ver.  23  :  Xva  Staiv 
TereXeitofjUpot  6t9  ev),^  and  the  joy  of  believers  becomes 
thereby  ever  more  perfect  (xv.  11,  xvii.  13).  Thus  John  has 
from  his  own  peculiarity  (§  141,  c)  characterized  what  else- 
where in  the  New  Testament  is  called  the  eKKkr^cria,  only 
according  to  its  deepest  nature,  while,  on  the  contrary,  no 
hints  are  given  by  him  as  to  its  outer  organization.^     In  the 

^  As  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  one,  because  the  life  of  the  full  knowledge  of 
God  is  common  to  them  (vi.  57,  v.  26),  so  are  believers  one,  because  this  revela- 
tion of  God  in  Christ,  which  the  eye-witnesses  have  further  proclaimed,  has 
made  this  life  common  to  them.  Only  if  believers  walk  in  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  (which  brings  with  itself  the  true  life,  and  therefore  fellow- 
ship with  the  Father  and  the  Son)  have  they  fellowship  with  one  another 
(I.  i.  7),   and  in  this  fellowship  of  theirs  is  reali2ed  fellowship  with  God  and 

Christ  (ver.  8  :    h  xaifonia  h   *lf*irip»  [scil.   xonavlx^  fiira   rtv  tearpii   xai  fiira  tov 

v'lou  ahrov),  As  the  unity  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  depends  on  this,  that  the 
Son  is  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  the  Son,  so  the  unity  of  believers 
depends  on  this,  that  through  their  mystical  imion  with  Christ  they  are  in  the 
Father  (xvii  21),  and  that  the  Father,  who  is  in  the  Son,  is  in  them  (ver.  23). 
But  even  the  perfected  unity  of  believers  with  God  (in  Christ)  is  not  even,  on 
that  account,  to  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  unity  of  the  Son  with  the  Father 
(§  143),  because  this  latter  is  an  immediate  unity  ;  the  former  is  mediated  by 
the  Son,  on  which  account  it  is  nowhere  expressly  said  that  they  are  one  being 
with  God.  But  it  follows  in  general  from  §  141,  c,  that  even  the  similarity  of 
expression  (as  it  occui-s,  at  least,  in  believers  being  in  God,  and  God  being  in 
them)  in  no  way  justifies  us  in  putting  both  on  the  same  level. 

^The  name  iKuXyirla  occurs,  III.  6,  9,  10,  of  a  local  church.  The  Kvfia,  to 
which  the  Second  £pistle  is  addressed  (II.  1),  and  which  is  without  doubt  a 
church,  is  called,  as  by  Peter  (§  44,  a),  elected  (ver.  13),  inasmuch  as  every 
single  church,  like  the  first  church  of  the  disciples  (§  154,  6),  is  chosen  out  of 
the  world.  The  assertion  that  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  Peter  is  put  after  John 
from  a  tendency,  becomes  void  of  itself  if  the  Gospel  is  apostolic,  and  if  the 
beloved  disciple  has  put  into  it  his  dearest  memories.  In  the  appendix  to  the 
Gospel  (xxi.  15-17}  the  apostolic  office  of  shepherd  is  given  anew  to  Peter  when 
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speeches  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel,  the  church  of  believers  is 
the  vine-stock  which  God  has  planted  (xv.  1),  as  the  Old 
Testament  theocracy  was  once  the  vine-stock  (Ezek.  xix.  10  ; 
Jer.  ii.  21 ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  9),  and  God's  flock,  whose  shepherd  is 
Messiah  (x.  1-15;  conip.  §  45,  a);  but  even  here  the  per- 
fecting of  it  lies  in  this,  that  there  is  one  flock  and  one 
shepherd  (ver.  16).  In  this  fellowship,  which  is  in  this  way 
the  perfected  theocracy,  just  as  in  Eevelation  (§  130,  c), 
believers  possess  the  Messianic  blessing  of  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  through  the  blood  of  Christ  (I.  i.  7  ;  comp.  §  148,  &,  foot- 
note 4).  The  giving  of  this  by  means  of  baptism  or  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  nowhere  expressly  thought  of,^  only  we 
are  not  to  venture  to  conclude  from  this,  with  Messner, 
p.  357,  any  abolition  of  these  two  external  means  of  partici- 
pation in  salvation.  These  retain  their  full  significance,  even 
if  the  tendency  of  the  apostle  to  look  at  the  innermost  centre 
of  the  spiritual  life  (§  141,  d)  allows  him  but  to  inquire 
after  the  process  of  the  appropriation  of  salvation  there  being 
completed. 

(b)  In  the  fellowship  of  believers,  in  virtue  of  fellowship 
with  God  there  abiding  in  their  unity,  is  realized  the  nature 

he  has  been  converted  again  to  love  to  Christ  after  his  deep  fall,  without  any 
chief  leadership  of  the  Church  being  implied  in  the  expression,  such  as  was 
believed  to  be  given  him,  §  41,  d,  footnote  4.  It  is  only,  in  the  first  place, 
implied  by  the  figure,  as  x.  9,  10  shows,  that  he  feeds  the  Church  with  the  word 
of  life  (comp.  §  106,  a,  footnote  4).  As  Peter  calls  himself  the  (rvft^pirfivTipa;  of 
the  elders  (1  Pet.  v.  1),  so  John  calls  himself  simply  the  vrpitrfivTifiis  (II.  1  ;  III.  1), 
and  upholds  his  authority  against  ambitious  strivings  (111.  9,  10).  The  way  in 
which,  I.  ii.  27  (comp.  ver.  21),  every  special  office  of  teaching  seems  to  be 
excluded,  reminds  one  very  much  of  Matt,  xxiii.  8-10  (§  31,  c),  and  of  the  pro- 
phecy Jer.  xxxi.  34  (comp.  Heb.  viii.  11,  and  therewith  §  124,  d). 

'  The  Gospel  speaks  of  the  continuation  of  John's  baptism  by  Jesus,  or  rather 
by  His  disciples  (iii.  22,  iv.  2) ;  but  the  expression,  iii.  5,  applies  neither  to 
John's  nor  to  Christian  baptism,  but  with  an  allusion  to  Old  Testament  promises 
(Ezek.  xxxvi.  25-27)  demands  a  complete  renewal,  by  the  purification  from  former 
sins,  a  purification  of  which  water  is  the  symbol  (xiii.  10),  and  by  the  Messianic 
baptism  of  the  Spirit  (i.  33).  The  Gospel  as  little  has  any  express  command  of 
Jesus  to  believers  to  perform  this  rite  of  baptism  as  the  oldest  tradition  has 
(§  31,  b,  footnote  4).  It  does  not  record  even  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  To  refer  the  words  vi.  53-56  to  the  Supper  is  simply  forbidden  by 
the  fact,  that  the  words  refer  not  to  the  vufta,  but  to  the  vifi  of  Jesus,  and 
eating  and  drinking  the  flesh  and  blood  is  enforced  as  necessary  for  begetting  the 
new  life  (ver.  53),  a  life  which  in  the  Gospel  throughout  comes  immediately 
with  faith  (comp.  §  146,  a).  In  the  passage  I.  v.  6  (comp.  §  146,  c,  foot- 
note 11),  one  must  not  think  of  the  two  sacraments  at  all. 
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of  sonship  to  God,  or  of  moral  similarity  of  nature  to  God, 
whose  nature  is  known  in  the  perfect  revelation  of  God  as 
love  (§  147,  c).  But  the  love  which  Jesus  demands  from 
His  disciples  on  the  ground  of  this  revelation,  is,  after  His 
own  example,  self  -  sacrificing  love  towards  one  another 
(xiii.  34,  35,  xv.  12,  17:  dyairaTe  dWiji\ov<i),  and  the  com- 
mand of  Christ  is  likewise  characterized  by  the  apostle  as 
love  to  one  another  (I.  iii.  11,  23,  iv.  7,  11,  12;  11.  5). 
Believers,  that  is  to  say,  are  brethren  to  each  other  (I.  iii.  1 3  ; 
III.  3,  5,  10;  comp.  xx.  17,  xxi.  23);  and  the  demand  of 
brotherly  love  (1.  il  9,  iii.  10,  14-17,  iv.  20,  21)  is 
expressly  based  on  this,  that  their  being  born  of  God  works 
necessarily,  with  love  to  God  who  begets,  love  also  to  those 
who  are  begotten  (v.  1,  2).  To  be  sure,  love  is  also  spoken  of 
simply  as  the  fruit  of  God's  revelation  of  love  (I.  iv.  16,  19 ; 
comp,  ver.  8) ;  and  since  God  has  revealed  His  love  even  to 
the  Koa-fio^  (John  iii.  16),  then  love  in  its  nature  is  not  to  be 
confined,  as  by  Kostlin,  pp.  233,  234 ;  Reuss,  ii.  p.  543 
[E.  T.  ii.  486],  to  brotherly  love,  as  then,  too,  the  hater  of  a 
brother  incurs  punishment  not  only  as  a  killer  of  the  brother, 
but  even  as  a  killer  of  men  generally  (I.  iii.  15).*  But  the 
exhortation  is  doubtless  confined  to  brotherly  love  as  such, 
because  in  it  the  full  nature  of  love  can  be  unrestrainedly 
realized  (comp.  note  c).  If  in  the  New  Testament  throughout 
love  is  the  cardinal  Christian  virtue,  yet  in  the  apostle  of 
love  (§  141,  cQ  it  appears  in  quite  a  special  way  as  the 
especial  substance  of  Christian  morality  (§  151,  a),  and  that 
as  active  love  (I.  iii.  8). 

(c)  The  world,  or  humanity  remaining  in  unbelief  (§  153,  d), 
stands  in  sharpest  opposition  to  the  fellowship  of  the  children 
of  God,  who  are  only  so  in  the  world  (I.   iv.  1 7),  that  they, 

*  There  is  really  no  narrowing  of  love  implied  in  the  passage  xvii.  9,  referred 
to  by  both,  where  Jesus  says  that  He  prays  not  for  the  world  in  general,  but 
only  that  the  reason  of  His  prayer  for  the  disciples  is  this,  that  they  do  not 
belong  to  the  world  (w.  14,  16),  but  are  God's  own  possession  given  to  Him, 
and  for  whom  He  can  therefore  claim  God's  special  care  (comp.  also  ver.  25,  and 
therewith  §  147,  b,  footnote  5).  But  that,  I.  iiL  15,  after  Jesus'  example 
(Matt.  v.  22),  hatred  is  made  equivalent  to  murder  (comp.  Jas.  iv,  2),  cor- 
responds quite  with  the  peculiarity  of  the  apostle  explained  §  141,  c,  according 
to  which  every  lack  of  love  is  identical  with  hatred  (I.  ii.  9-11,  iv.  20 ;  comp. 
John  iii.  20,  xiL  25). 
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like  Clirist  Himself,  no  longer  in  truth  belong  to  the  woHd 
(xvil  14,  16).  Because  believers  no  more  belong  to  it,  those 
whose  very  nature  is  self-love  cannot  love  them  (xv.  19 ; 
comp.  vii.  7),  and,  according  to  the  contrast  in  principle,  in 
which  the  world,  as  ruled  by  the  devil,  stands  to  the  Church 
of  the  children  of  God,  they  must  hate  them ;  for  there  is  no 
third  thing  for  John  (footnote  4).^  But  the  world  threatens 
believers  not  only  with  its  enmity,  but  ever  more  with  its 
temptation  (I.  ii.  26,  iii.  7;  11.  7).  Believers,  too,  must  be 
warned  to  shun  the  idols  the  world  worships  (I.  v.  21  ;  comp, 
^,  131,  I),  and  they  are  warned  against  love  to  the  world 
(I.  iL  15,  and  therewith  §  153,  a,  footnote  1),  because  love 
in  that  way  very  easily  gets  associated  with  the  sinful  lusts 
which  are  common  in  the  world  (ver.  16).*  But  now  even 
antichristian  false  prophecy  also  belongs  to  the  world  (comp. 
§  131,  6),  which  in  apostolic  times  threatened  the  Church 
(II.  7 ;  I.  iv.  1),  and  which  found  the  world's  approbation 
(ver.  5  :  e«  tov  Koafiov  elalv  .  .  .  koI  6  KOdfioq  avrwv  aKovet). 
These  had  no  doubt  gone  out  from  the  Church  ;  but  in  their 
fall  by  a  divine  law,  it  had  to  be  made  manifest  that  its 
organs  had  never  really  belonged  to  the  Church  (I.  ii.  19). 
In  them  it  is  shown  that  the  devil,  who  was  a  murderer  and 
a  liar  from  the  beginning,  threatens  the  Church  not  only  with 
the  deadly  enmity  of  the  world,  but  also  with  its  soul-destroy- 
ing lies  (ver.  2  2) ;  yet  the  Church  possesses  in  its  faith  the 
power  to  overcome  the  world  (I.  iv.  4,  5,  v.  4,  5).  But  here, 
too,  it  is  clear  how  in  the  nature  of  the  world  love  finds  its 
limits.  We  cannot  show  brotherly  love  to  false  teachers, 
without  running  the  risk  of  making  ourselves  partakers  in 
their  sins  (II.  10,  11).  ..   .:  ,;,   , 

•As  they  had  hated  Christ  (xv.  18,  25),  so  must' they,  according  to  the  predic- 
tion of  Jesus  (xv.  19,  20,  xviL  14),  hate  and  persecute  His  servants  (xv.  20)  for 
His  name's  sake  (ver.  21)  even  to  blood  (xvi.  2).  The  apostle  stands  in  the 
middle  of  this  experience  of  the  world's  hatred  of  believers  (I.  iiL  13),  the 
terrible  outbreak  of  which  forms  the  dark  background  of  the  Apocalypse 
(§  113,  a). 

"  If,  therefore,  it  is  not  permissible  to  the  nature  of  love  to  exclude  the  persons 
of  individual  unbelievers  from  love  (note  b),  yet  love  cannot  unrestrainedly 
develop  itself  towards  the  world  as  the  fellowship  hostile  to  God,  without  being 
exposed  to  the  danger,  that  godlike  love  to  the  world,  as  that  which  has  to  be 
delivered,  may  become  an  ungodlike  love  of  the  world,  ».e,  a  love  for  the  world 
in  its  position  as  oiiposing  God. 
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(d)  In  spite  of  this  sharp  contrast  between  the  world  and 
the  Church,  the  Spirit  is  ever  seeking  by  means  of  believers  as 
His  organs  to  lead  the  world  from  its  sin  of  unbelief,  and  to 
testify  to  it  of  Christ.  Likewise  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  the 
Church  in  her  perfected  unity  is  kept  in  view  that  final 
winning  of  the  world  (xvii.  21,  23  ;  comp.  Rev.  iii.  9  :  Xva 
yveaatv  ore  iyio  '^ydirrja-d  ae,  and  especially  §  132,  a),  which 
is  to  realize  the  universal  saving  purpose  of  God.  But  as 
even  Christ's  e\ey^L<i  in  the  world  remained  in  whole  and 
in  part  without  result  (iii.  19,  20),  so  when,  in  consequence 
of  the  exaltation  of  the  Son  of  man,  from  which  even  Jesus 
looked  for  the  principal  result  (viii.  28),  there  was  won  from 
the  world  for  the  Church  all  that  was  yet  receptive  in  it,  the 
apostle  sees  little  more  to  hope  for  for  the  world.  The  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  Church  it  does  not  understand,  because  it 
cannot  know  the  children  of  God  as  such  without  the  know- 
ledge of  God  (I,  iii.  1).  It  hears  not  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
because  it  hears  the  false  prophecy  of  the  false  teachers,  who 
are  essentially  allied  to  it  (I.  iv.  5,  6).  Like  the  author  of 
the  Apocalypse  (§  130,  c,  footnote  5),  the  apostle  seems  to 
have  no  more  expected  any  great  result  from  missionary 
work.  It  was  involved  in  his  nature,  which  was  not  fitted 
for  any  outwardly  influential  work  (§  141,  &),  that  to  his 
view  the  Church  was  presented  rather  as  a  circle  essentially 
complete  in  itself  over  against  the  world.  It  was  implied 
also  in  his  historical  position,  that  the  closer  the  end  approached, 
the  more  was  the  gathering  together  of  the  children  of  God 
scattered  throughout  the  world  (xi.  52)  regarded  as  concluded, 
and  the  world,  in  so  far  as  it  remained  the  world,  appeared  as 
a  fellowship  setting  itself,  on  the  whole,  hostile  to  salvation.' 
This  of  itself  leads  on  to  the  eschatology  of  the  apostle. 

'  The  apostle  has  certaiuly  not  taken  any  apocatastasis  in  view.  In  the 
passage  xiL  32  it  is  only  said  that  Christ  extends  His  activity  to  all ;  but  as 
little  as  the  iXxvfo  of  the  Father  (vi.  44)  does  His  iXxiut  attain  its  end  in  aU. 
But  the  conquering  of  Satan  in  the  end  (§  153,  d)  nowhere  involves  in  the  New 
Testament  a  conversion  of  all  men,  btlt  only  of  such  as  will  let  themselves  be 
converted,  as  even  in  Paul  (§  99,  c).  Moreover,  even  in  the  oldest  tradition  of 
Jesus'  speeches  the  world  as  such  remains  unbelieving,  and  proportionably  but 
a  few  from  it  will  be  saved  (§  33,  c,  footnote  5).  It  is  also  yet  but  a  few,  x.  16, 
whom  Jesus  calls  even  now  His  own  in  the  Gentile  world,  if,  even  according  to 
§  IffS,  c,  footnote  6,  many  who  are  now  the  children  of  the  devil  may  be  won 
from  it. 
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§  157.  The  Last  Day. 

According  to  John's  Gospel,  Jesus  has  also  promised  His 
near  return,  and  the  apostle  thinks  of  it  as  immediately  at 
hand  {a).  He  recognises  the  approach  of  the  last  hour  by 
the  appearance  of  the  pseudo-prophecy  of  the  false  teachers, 
in  whom  antichrist  has  already  appeared  (6).  The  day  of  the 
second  coming,  as  the  last  day,  brings  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  and  the  judgment  of  the  world,  which  finally  decides 
the  fate  of  men  (c).  Believers  then  enter  into  the  heavenly 
life,  when  through  the  perfect  vision  of  God  they  are  made 
perfectly  like  God  {d). 

{a)  If  Jesus  promises  after  He  has  gone  to  His  Father's 
abode  {i.e.  to  heaven;  comp.  Ps.  xxxiii.  13,  14;  Isa.  Ixiii.  15), 
in  order  there  to  prepare  a  place  for  His  own,  that  He  will 
come  again  to  take  them  home  (xiv.  2,  3),  that  can  but  be 
understood  of  His  second  coming  promised  throughout  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  of  the  gathering  together  of  the  elect 
in  Christ  resulting  from  it,  according  to  §  33,  c?  As  in  the 
oldest  tradition  (§  33,  a),  Jesus  speaks  here,  too,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  disciples  will  survive  to  this  second 
coming,  and  only  the  explicit  addition,  which  He  is  said  to 
have  made  to  the  beloved  disciple  in  this  connection  (xxi.  22), 
after  He  had  predicted  a  martyr's  death  for  Peter  (vv.  18, 19), 
is  in  the  appendix  to  the  Gospel,  and  that  is  established  not 
by  any  change  on  the  ep^ofiac,  but  by  a  reference  to  their 
hypothetical  conception  {iav  .  .  .  OiXco)  against  a  contingent 
coming  of  an  apparent  non-fulfilment  (ver.  23).  On  the 
contrary,  the  apostle  himself  even  in  his  old  age  hopes  with 
his  contemporaries  to  survive  till  the  Parousia,  and  he  exhorts 
them  to  abide  in  Christ,  that  none  may  recoil  being  ashamed 
at  His  coming  (I.  ii.  28),  because  he  will  not  belong  to  those 
who  will  go  home  with  Him.     It  is  clear  that  in  this  way 

'  The  modem  idea  of  a  taking  each  individual  soul  home  immediately  after 
death  (Kostliu,  p.  280 ;  Reuss,  ii.  p.  557  [E.  T.  ii.  499]),  is  excluded  by  the  idea 
of  a  resurrection  at  an  appointed  day  (note  c),  which  is  here  held  firm.  The 
idea  that  in  John's  Gospel  the  visible  second  coming  of  Christ  is  changed  into 
His  second  coming  in  the  spirit  (comp.  yet  Schenkel,  p.  393),  is  supported  by 
the  current  false  interpretation  of  the  promises  of  His  second  coming  after 
death,  and  of  His  abiding  gracious  presence  (§  154,  c). 
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the  apostle  himself  has  applied  the  promise  of  Jesus  (xiv.  3) 
to  the  general  apostolic  hope  of  the  Parousia. 

(J)  That  the  second  coming  of  Christ  is  immediately  at 
hand  the  apostle  knows  from  this,  that  his  present  bears  the 
marks  of  the  last  time  (ia-'x^dTrj  &pa)^  but  we  know  the 
existence  of  the  last  time  by  the  coming  of  antichrist  (I.  ii.  18). 
As  Paul  (§  63,  c)  and  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  so,  too, 
does  the  apostle  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  cannot  come  till  the  God -opposing  and 
Christ-hating  power  has  become  potentialized  and  concentrated 
in  the  highest  degree  in  a  historical  appearance.  His  readers 
have  heard  from  him  that  antichrist  comes  (I.  ii.  18,  iv.  3). 
But  if  antichristianity  appeared  in  the  Apocalypse  in  the  two 
forms  of  a  God-hostile  worldly  power  and  of  false  prophecy, 
and  was  to  win  its  personal  concentration  in  the  region  of 
the  former  (§  131),  so  here  false  prophecy  is  (I.  iv.  1,  3) 
alone  the  antichrist  (I.  iL  22;  II.  7  :  6  ifkdvo^  koX  b  dvri- 
')(pia-To<i).  If  there  false  prophecy,  at  least  preponderatingly, 
comes  from  heathenism,  as  with  Paul  it  comes  from  Judaism, 
so  here  it  spring?  up,  as  moreover  it  does  partly  even  in  the 
Apocalypse  (comp.  Eev.  ii  20,  24),  from  degenerate  Chris- 
tianity, which,  according  to  §  156,  c,  also  belongs  to  the 
God-hostile  world.  The  fears  with  which  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse  regarded  the  coming  of  the  third  Flavian  to  the 
throne  have  not  been  fulfilled  in  this  extent,  and  the  whole 
ideal  tendency  of  the  apostle  led  him  to  direct  his  view  away 
from  the  external  dangers  of  the  Church  to  her  inner  risk,  by 
a  false  doctrine  denying  the  fundamentals  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  to  see  in  it  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  anti- 
christ.' 

^  As  the  natural  day  has  twelve  hours,  so  the  day  of  each  life  has  the  number 
of  its  hours  measured  out  by  God  (xi.  9  ;  comp.  ix.  4),  and  so  also  the  day  of 
the  present  world  (»  xerfits  cSras  :  §  153,  a,  footnote  1). 

'  There  is  implied  no  spiritualizing  of  the  doctrine  of  antichrist  (Reuss,  ii. 
p.  562  [E.  T.  503])  in  the  fact  that  antichrist  appears  as  a  multitude  of  false 
teachers  (I.  ii.  18  ;  II.  7)  ;  for  even  in  the  Apocalypse  false  prophecy  appears  as 
a  collective  power.  In  the  plurality  of  the  false  prophets  (I.  iv.  1)  there  works 
but  the  one  spirit  of  antichrist  (ver.  3),  who,  because  he  is  not  of  God,  can  be 
only  from  the  father  of  lies  (viii.  44),  as  he  there  makes  those  inspired  by  him 
to  be  liars  (I.  ii.  22),  and,  according  to  I.  iv.  4,  the  ruler  of  the  world,  i.e.  the 
devil,  is  in  them  overcome.  But  as  Judas,  who  made  himself  to  be  the  devil's 
organ,  is  himself  called  a  devil  (vi.  70),  so  these  false  teachers  as  organs  of 
VOL.  11.  2  r 
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(c)  With  the  second  coming  of  Christ  the  last  day  of  the 
present  age  of  the  world  dawns  (17  ea-'X^dri]  '^fiepa).  Jesus, 
even  in  our  Gospel  (vi.  39,  40,  44,  54),  promises  the  Messi- 
anic resurrection  of  the  dead  on  this  day  (xi.  24),  and  He 
designates  Himself  as  the  author  of  that  resurrection  (xi.  25).'* 
But  from  these  passages  it  is  clear  that  here  too,  as  with  Paul 
(§  99,  h ;  comp.  §  126,  d,  footnote  7),  there  is  a  resurrection 
in  the  special  sense  only  for  believers,  who,  according  to  John, 
have  already  received  eternal  life,  and  for  whom  therefore  the 
bodily  death  which  they  have  experienced  must  in  the  end  be 
taken  away,  not  only  in  the  sense  of  §  146,  a,  but  completely 
(xi.  25,  26).^  But  with  this  decision  comes  also  the  final 
(Messianic)  judgment,  which  the  Father  has  given  over  to  the 
Son,  beyond  what  He  has  already  executed  even  in  His  earthly 
life  (v.  27),  because,  according  to  ver.  22,  He  has  expressly 
assigned  to  Him  the  whole  judgment.'  Believers,  to  be  sure, 
do  not  now  come  into  this  judgment  (iii  18,  v.  24),  inasmuch 
as  they  have  already  received  eternal  life  in  faith,  and  there- 
fore it  cannot  be  decided  for  the  first  time  regarding  them, 
whether  they  are  to  receive  it,  and  the  world  is  even  judged 
(iii  18,  xii.  31),  because  by  their  unbelief  they  have   shut 

antichristianity,  or  of  the  devil  in  his  conflict  with  Christ  (§  153,  d),  are  them- 
selves airixfifrai  (I.  ii.  18).  On  the  contrary,  the  idea  that  these  antichrists 
are  but  the  forerunners  of  the  personal  antichrist  is  a  pure  prejudice,  which 
entirely  contradicts  the  terms  of  the  Johannean  passages. 

*  By  this  fact  all  attempts  are  wrecked  to  withdraw  the  Johannean  eschatology 
from  the  general  early  apostolic  basis,  as  the  utterly  abortive  attempts  of  Reuss 
(ii.  p.  558  [E.  T.  ii.  499])  and  Baur  (p.  405)  evidently  show ;  Scholten  (pp.  124- 
126)  has  even  conceded  that  while  he  seeks  by  arbitrary  false  explanations  of  the 
words  to  help  it,  only  by  a  resurrection  can  the  soul  (as  the  bearer  of  the  earthly 
life)  that  has  been  given  up  be  kept  (as  the  bearer  of  the  eternal  life)  (xii.  25). 

**  Hence  it  is  said,  v.  28,  29,  that  the  Messiah,  when  this  hour  comes,  calls 
all  from  their  graves,  the  one  to  the  resunection  of  life,  the  other  to  the  resur- 
rection of  judgment.  But  we  need  not  therefore  change  this  passage  into  a  moral 
sense  (as  Schenkel,  pp.  392-396),  or  explain  it  as  interpolated,  with  Scholten, 
p.  129  f.  We  have  here  rather  the  general  resurrection  of  the  dead,  which  we 
found,  with  the  exception  of  Acts  xxiv.  15,  only  in  the  Apocalypse  (§  132,  h) ; 
but  even  here  it  is  clear  that  only  believers,  who  have  the  true  life,  and  there- 
fore are  necessarily  those  t*  kyaOt  xeivvris,  rise  to  life  only  in  the  special  sense, 
and  therefore  in  the  New  Testament  sense,  while  unbelievers  only  experience  a 
resurrection  so  as  to  be  placed  before  the  judgment,  which  takes  jdace  on  the 
last  day  (xii.  48). 

*  Christ  is  here  too,  therefore,  the  judge  of  the  world.  There  is  throughout  in 
this  implied  no  rejection  of  the  usual  idea  of  judgment,  when,  according  to 
xii.  48,  Ills  word  is  said  to  be  the  judicial  rule  (comp.  lleuss,  ii.  p.  559  IFj.  T. 
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themselves  out  from  salvation/  But  inasmuch  as  the  abidins 
possession  of  eternal  life  (I.  iii  15)  yet  actually  depends,  even 
for  believers,  on  this,  whether  he  continues  in  Christ  (comp. 
§  151,  c),  so  his  decision  depends  on  this  at  the  last  day 
(xii.  48),  or  on  the  day  of  judgment  (I.  iv.  17).  On  the  other 
hand,  there  continues,  even  for  the  world,  the  possibility  of 
conversion  up  to  the  last  moment  (§  156,  d),  and  only  the 
world,  in  so  far  as  it  remains  the  world,  perishes,  so  as  never 
to  come  to  life  (I.  ii.  17).  It  is  clear  from  this  that  even 
here  the  resurrection  of  evil-doers  (v.  29  ;  comp.  footnote  5) 
is  to  be  understood,  so  to  say,  xar  avTi<f>pa(nv,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  raised,  not  to  life,  but  to  be  delivered  over  to  abiding 
death  (I.  iii.  14).  This  death,  which  is  equivalent  to  eternal 
destruction  (§  148,  a),  is  also  the  fate  of  apostate  Christians 
(I.  V.  16),  and  is  compared  (xv.  6)  to  the  fire  which  consumes 
the  cut  away  branches  (comp.  §  34,  d)}  It  is  the  second 
death  of  the  Apocalypse  (§  132,  b). 

(d)  The  final  consummation  with  John  is  without  doubt  a 
heavenly  one.  As  Christ  came  from  above  (iii.  31,  viii.  23), 
so  has  He  gone  to  heaven,  and  comes  to  take  His  own  thither 
(xiv.    2,   3).      Thither  the   unbelievers    cannot  follow   Him 

ii.  501] ;  Schenkel,  p.  392),  since  it  is  but  self-evident  that  the  conduct  toward 
the  perfect  revelation  of  God  which  is  given  in  His  word  brings  on  the  final 
decision  as  to  the  fate  of  men.  From  another  point  of  view,  Moses  may  be  the 
accuser  in  this  judgment  (v.  45),  inasmuch  as  he  has  testified  of  Christ  (ver.  46). 
If  in  this  passage,  as  viii.  50,  God  appears  as  the  judge,  and  xviL  25  His  judi« 
cial  righteousness  is  appealed  to  (comp.  §  147,  b),  it  only  follows  from  this  that 
the  judgment  which  the  Messiah  holds  when  He  comes  again,  executes  God's  will 
as  He  does  it  even  in  His  present  judging  (v.  30),  and  that  it  is  conformable  to 
this  will  if  the  conduct  towards  Christ  finally  decides  in  it  (viii.  50  :  Irrn  i  Z*i'rS*, 

Scil.  rnt  iil^af  fttv). 

'  But  this  is  nothing  else  at  bottom  than  when  Paul  announces  the  future 
salvation  as  already  present,  because  all  its  conditions  are  given  (§  96,  b),  or 
when  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  makes  all  the  members  of  the  new  covenant 
come  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  (§117,  d).  But  the  idea  of  judgment  in  the 
common  sense  is  therefore  by  no  means  denied,  as  even  Kostlin,  p.  281,  Baur, 
p.  405,  assert. 

'  So  far  as  it  is  permissible  to  translate  this  parabolic  figure  into  a  definite 
idea,  it  is  the  judicial  wrath  of  God  under  which  the  rebellious  fall,  as  that  wrath, 
according  to  iii.  86,  abides  on  him  who  refuses  faith  to  the  Son.  It  is  yet 
characteristic  that  only  in  this  expression  of  the  Baptist  is  the  ifyn  Bau  expressly 
spoken  of,  which  here  is  by  no  means  regarded  simply  eschatologically,  since 
Eitschl,  ii.  p.  152  f.,  seeks  in  vain  to  prove  from  vi.  56,  ix.  41,  that  according 
to  the  Johannean  risua  loquendi  something  must  remain  which  did  not  exist 
before. 
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(vii.  34,  viii.  21,  xiii.  33).  But  He  has  promised  His  own 
that  they  are  to  be  where  He  is  (xii.  26,  xvii.  24).  Eternal 
life  therefore  begins  in  heaven,^  so  far  as  it  is  by  John 
regarded  as  a  life  yet  future  (comp.  §  148,  c).  But  as  eternal 
life  begins  even  in  the  present  life,  seeing  that  God  is  seen  in 
Christ,  so  eternal  life  in  the  future  life  can  only  consist  in 
this,  that  the  original  glcry  of  Christ  is  seen  (xvii.  24),  and 
God  no  longer  in  the  revelation  of  Him  in  Christ,  but  He  is 
Himself  seen  as  He  is  (I.  iii  2;  comp.  §  34,  h;  132,  d). 
And  as  the  final  working  of  the  perfect  revelation  of  God  in 
Christ  was,  that  believers  become  like  Him  as  His  children, 
so  the  result  of  that  perfect  vision  of  God  must  be  that  we 
shall  become  like  Him  (pfiotoi  avTa>  iaofieda,  on  o'y^ofieda 
avTov  Kada><i  eariv)}^  If  eternal  life  is  already  given  in  this 
life,  then  the  glory  of  the  future  can  add  nothing  to  what 
constitutes  the  real  being ;  it  can  only  bring  that  given  in 
it  to  highest  completion,  even  where,  according  to  §  141,  c, 
the  distinct  step  in  this  consummation  is  not  indicated  in 
the  expression.  How  glorious  this  consummation  will  be  is 
not  yet  revealed  (I.  iii  2) ;  but  that  it  will  come.  Christian 
hope  assures  us  of  this  (ver.  3).^^  So  the  first  word  of  the 
Gospel  becomes  the  last  word  of  the  last  of  the  apostles.     As 

'  Only  with  Peter  (§  50,  c  ;  comp.  also  §  110,  h)  is  the  final  consummation  so 
completely  a  heavenly  thing  as  it  is  here ;  but  it  is  altogether  connected  with 
it,  that  there  is  no  express  reference  to  the  transformation  of  the  world,  taught 
elsewhere  throughout  in  the  New  Testament.  But  as,  according  to  I.  ii.  17,  not 
only  the  ungodly  world  of  men,  but  even  the  objects  of  their  lusts,  pass  away, 
there  is  thus  thereby  indicated  the  overthrow  of  the  present  form  of  the  world, 
the  very  name  of  which  (»  xiffiat  evrts)  points  to  this,  that  another  will  come,  in 
which  the  present  distinction  between  heaven  and  earth  will  be  caken  away 
(comp.  §  132,  d).     Eternal  life  forms  the  contrast  to  »«#/«»,-  dSrot,  xii,  25. 

'"  Even  with  Paul  the  completion  of  sonship  is  the  hope  of  Christians,  inas- 
much as  in  virtue  of  adoption  we  are  made  partakers  in  the  inheritance  of  the 
divine  glory  (§  97,  c),  but  this  inheritance  consists  essentially  in  the  heavenly 
spiritual  form  of  body,  to  which  there  is  no  allusion  here  ;  rather  he  puts  the 
vision  of  the  divine  glory  into  the  consummation  of  the  likeness  of  God  peculiar 
to  the  perfected  children  of  God  (Matt.  v.  9,  and  therewith  §  34,  b)  in  virtue  of 
their  being  bom  of  God.  But  it  is  said  even  by  Paul  that  we  are  changed  by 
the  vision  of  the  glory  of  Christ  into  His  image  (2  Cor.  iii.  18),  so  that  the 
spiritual  form  of  life,  which  is  here  produced  by  the  believing  reception  of  the 
gospel  of  His  glor3',  becomes  in  the  end  the  spiritual  form  of  body  in  the  future 
Ufe  {i*a  Hint  lU  iii**).     Comp.  §  86,  c,  footnote  7. 

"  Christian  hope  as  such  (ix*-/*)  is  expressly  named  only  in  this  passage.  But 
however  much  the  expectation  of  tliis  goal  of  completeness  may  run  back  with 
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the  Mngdom  of  God  which  Jesus  founded  on  earth  is  the 
security  for  the  completion  of  the  coming  one  (§  15,  c),  so  the 
heginning  of  the  realization  of  the  New  Testament  will  of  God 
(Lev.  xi.  44)  in  our  state  of  sonship  (ver.  2  :  vvv  reKva  ©eoO 
ia-fiiv)  becomes  the  security  for  the  blessed  ending  which  we 
hope  for  in  the  future. 

John  to  the  fall  blessed  experience  of  the  salvation  already  given  by  faith,  there 
is  yet  for  him  a  hope,  which  lies  in  the  future,  when  the  latter  may  bring  the 
ever  more  glorious  completion  of  what  is  even  here  given,  and  is  thereby  con- 
firmed in  its  completion 
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II.  §  92,  rf, 

(II.) 

(John,  §  156,  a),    . 

III.  §  106,  a,  footnote  4,    . 

(II.) 

Cleansing.     See  Purification. 

IV.  §  109,  c,d,. 

(11.) 

Comforter.     See  Paraclete. 

(Rev.  §  133,  a),      . 

(II.) 

Coming  of  Christ,  The  second 

John,  §  156,  a,  footnote  2,     . 

(11.) 

See  Parousia. 

Blessedness  {(rurnfia,).   See  Salva 

Commandments.     See  Law. 

tion — 

Conception     (supernatural)     of 

Comp.  Rev.  §  132,  rf,     . 

(II.) 

Jesus — 

Blood  (relationship) — 

PI.  IL  §  78,  b,       . 

(I.) 

Gosp.  §  27.  d, 

(I.) 

Gosp.  II.  §  138,  b, 

(11.) 

PI.  II.  §  67,  d,      . 

(I.) 

(John,  §  145,  c,  footnote  14), 

(IL) 

Heb.  §  119,  a, 

(II.) 

Confession — 

Blood  of  Christ— 

PI.  II.  §  76,  a,       . 

.      (I.) 

Gosp.  §  22,  c, 

(I-) 

§  82,  d,  . 

(I.) 

Pet.  §  49,  c,  rf,       . 

(I.) 

III.  §  100,  c,      . 

(II.) 

PI.  II.  §  80,  c  (footnote  9), 

(I.) 

IV.  §  110,  c,       . 

(II.) 

§  85,  b,c,        . 

(I.) 

Heb.  §  118,  a, 

(II.) 

III.  §  100,  c,      . 

(II.) 

§  124,  6,     .        .         . 

(II.) 

Heb.  §  121,  c, 

(II.) 

John,  §  149,  a,      . 

(II.) 

Rev.  §  134,  a, 

(II.) 

Conqueror — 

John,  §  148,  b,c,. 

(II.) 

Rev.  §  134,  a,  footnote  3, 

(II.) 

Body  of  Christ- 

§  135,  b,     .         .         . 

(IL) 

Pi.  II.  §  85,  c,       . 

.          (I.) 

John,  §  153,  c^. 

(IL) 

§  92,  a,  . 

(11.) 

Conscience — 

III.  §  105,  a,     . 

(II.) 

Pet.  §  44,  6,  . 

.      (I.) 
(I.) 

Brotherly  kiss.     See  Kiss. 

§  46,  6,       . 

Brotherly  love.     See  Love. 

PI.  II.  §  69,  a,       . 

(I.) 

Burial  of  Jesus — 

§  86,  b,  footnote  5, . 

(I.) 

PI.  §  78,  a,  footnote  2,  . 

.          (I.) 

§  93,  c,d,. 

(II.) 

IV.  §  107,  c,      . 

(IL) 

Calling  on  Jesus.     See  Invoca 

. 

Heb.  §  115,  6,  footnote  5, 

(II.) 

tion. 

§  123,  a,    .         .         . 

(IL) 

Calling.     See  Heathenism. 

Consummation.    See  Perfection 

Gosp.  §  28,    . 

.          (I.) 

Corner-stone,  Christ  the — 

Pet.  %  45,  b-d,       .        . 

.          (I.) 

Gosp.  §  38,  c, 

(I.) 

PI.  I.  §  61,  b,  footnote  4, 

.          (I.) 

Pet.  §  60,  a, . 

(I.) 

II.  §  88,  a,d,. 

.       (11.) 

PI.  11.  §  92,  b,       . 

(II.) 

III.  §  101,  d,     . 

(II.) 

(Comp.   III.  §  106,  a, 

(IL) 

IV.  §  109,  a,      . 

.       (11.) 

IV.  §  109,  6),  . 

(11.) 

Heb.  §  117,  6,  footnote  1, 

.       (II.) 

Covenant,  Old  and  the  New — 

Pet.  II.  §  127,  o,  . 

.       (II.) 

Gosp.  §  22,  c, 

9A 

§  128,  b,  footnote  3,    . 

.       (II.) 

Pet.  §  49,  c,  . 

(I.) 

Rev.  §  185,  c,  footnote  7, 

.       (II.) 

PI.  II.  §  80,  c,  footnote  10, 

(I.) 

INDKX. 
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Coverya,nt— continued.  ▼o' 

III.  §  100,  b,      .        .        .  (II. 

Heb.  §  115,  a,        .         .        .  (11. 

§  122,  a (II. 

(John,  §  148,  b,  footnote  4),  .  ^11. 

Daemons — 

Gosp.  §  23,  6,        .        .        .  (I. 

Jas.  §  55,  b,  footnote  2, .         .  (I. 

PI.  II.  §  70,  c,       .         .        .  (I. 

III.  §  104,  6,      .         .         .  (II. 

Rev.  §  133,  c,        .         .         .  (II. 

Gosp.  II.  §  136,  a,  footnote  2,  (II. 

§  138,  (1,  footnote  14,          .  (II. 

John,  §  153,  d,  footnote  9,     .  (II. 
Day  of  the  Lord.    See  Parousia. 
Day  of  tlie  Lord,  The— 

Gosp.  §  33,  c,         .        ,         .  (I. 

Acts,  %iO,d,         .        .         .  (I. 

PL  L  §  64,  6,         .         .         .  (I. 

II.  §  98,  6,          .        .         .  (II. 

III.  §101,  c,  .  .  .  (II. 
Heb.  §  126,  6,  .  .  .  (11. 
Pet.  II.  §  129,  a,  .  .  .  (IL 
Rev.  §  131,  d,        .        .        .  (11. 

Deacons — 

Acts,  §  41,  c,          .         .        .  (I. 

Pet.  §  47,  a,  footnote  1,          .  (I. 

PI.  II.  §  92,  rf,       .         .        .  (IL 

in.  §  106,  a,      .        .        .  (IL 

IV.  §  109,  d,      .        .        .  (II. 
Death— 

Gosp.  §  34,  c,         .        .        .  (I. 

Pet.  §  49,  6 (L 

§  50,  (Z,      .        .        .         .  (L 

Jas.  §  57,  (i,  .         .        .        .  (I. 

PI.  II.  §  66,  d,      .        .        .  (I. 

§  67,  c,  .        .        .         .  (I. 

§  96,  d,  .        .        .         .  (IL 

§  99,  6,  .         .         .        .  (IL 

(Comp.  §  72,  6,      .         .        .  (I. 

III.  §  104,  c,  footnote  9),   .  (II. 

Heb.  §  122,  d,       .         .         .  (IL 

§  126,  h (II. 

Rev.  §  132,  b,        .        .         .  (II. 

John,  §  148,  a,  footnote  1,     .  (II. 

§157,  c,     ....  (IL 
Death  of  Jesus,  The — 

Gosp.  §  22,  c,         .        .        .  (I. 

Acts,  §  38,  c,d,.        .         .  (1. 

Pet.  §  48,       .         .        .         .  (L 

PI.  II.  §  80 (I. 

(Comp.  §  87,  a),          .         .  (I. 

III.  §  100,  c,  .  .  .  (IL 
§  104,  6,  .  .  .  (II. 
§  105,  c,          .         .        .  (IL 

IV.  §108,  6,  .  .  .  (XL 
Heb.  §  122,  ....  (IL 
Rev.  §  134,  o,  .  .  .  (IL 
John,  §  148,  b,c,.        .        .  (XL 

Decree,  Apostolic.     See  Apostle. 
Descent  to  HeU.    See  HeU. 


Destruction — 

vet. 

Gosp.  §  34,  c,  footnote  5, 

.      (L) 

Acts,  §  40,  d, 

(I.) 

Jas.  §  57,  d,  . 

.      (I.) 

PL  I.  §  64,  b. 

.      (I.) 

11.  §  66,  d. 

(I.) 

§  99,  6,  . 

(IL) 

IIL  §  101,  c,      . 

(IL) 

IV.  §  108,  a,      . 

(II.) 

Heb.  §  126,  6, 

(IL) 

Pet.  §  129,  a,b,. 

(IL) 

Rev.  §  132,  b, 

(II.) 

John,  §  148,  a,      .         .         . 

(IL) 

Discipleship— 

Gosp.  §  29,  a, 

(I.) 

Acts,  §  41,  6, 

(I.) 

Gosp.  II.  §  139,  c,  footnote  5 

(II.) 

John,  §  149,  6, 

(II) 

§  154,  6,     .        . 

(IL) 

Disposition — 

Gosp.  §  26,  c,  rf,     . 

.      (I.) 

Pet.  §  47,  a. 

(I-) 

Jas.  §  55,  6,  . 

(I.) 

Heb.  §  124,  c,  footnote  9, 

(11.) 

John,  §  151,  a,b,. 

(II.) 

Doctrine — 

PL  IL  §  62,  c, 

(I.) 

III.  §  106,  a,  footnote  4, 

(11.) 

ly.  §  107, . 

(II.) 

Doctrines,  False — 

PI.  IV.  §  107,  b,d. 

(II.) 

Pet.  II.  §  128,  d,  footnote  8, 

(IL) 

John,  §  156,  c. 

(II.) 

§  157,  b,     .        .         . 

(11.) 

Doin^  good — 

Pet.  §  45,  c,  footnote  4, 

.      (I.) 

PI.  II.  §  65,  b,  footnote  4, 

(r.> 

John,  §  152,  (i,      , 

(IL) 

§157,  c,     .        .        . 

(II.) 

Doxologies — 

PI.  IV.  §  110,  d,   . 

(If.) 

Rev.  §  133,  a, 

(II.) 

Doxologies  to  Christ.     See  God 

head  of  Christ. 

Edification — 

PL  II.  §  86,  d,       . 

(I.) 

§  92,  6,  . 

(II.) 

IXI.  §  106,  a,      .        .        . 

(II.) 

Gosp.  11.  §  139,  c. 

(II.) 

Elders.     See  Bishops. 

Election — 

Gosp.  §  30,  d. 

(I.) 

Pet.  §  44,  a,  6,       . 

(I.) 

Jas.  §  54,  a,  b. 

(I.) 

PLL§61,6,c,     .        . 

(I.) 

II.  §  88 

(IL) 

IIL§101,  rf,     . 

(XL) 

§  103,  o,         .        .        . 

(II.) 
(II.i 

IV.  §  109,  a,      .         .        . 

Pet.  II.  §  128,  b,  footnote  3,  . 

(II.) 

Rev.  §  135,  c  (footnote  7),      . 

(II.) 
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Election — continued. 

VOL. 

Father— conimwerf. 

Gosp.  II.  §  139,  c. 

(ID 

III.  §  103,  a,      .        .        . 

John,  §  152,  rf,      .         .        . 

(11.) 

IV.  §  110,  d,      .         .        . 

§  154,  b,    . 

(II.) 

Pet.  II.  §  127,  c,  footnote  5,  . 

End,  The.     See  Parousia. 

John,  §  143,  .... 

Pet.  §  51,  6,  . 

(I-) 

§  145,  a,    . 

PI.  II.  §  98,  a,       . 

(II.) 

Father  of  believers — 

§  99,  b,  footnote  3,     . 

(II.) 

Gosp.  §  20,  i. 

Enemies,  Love  of.     See  Love. 

Pet.  §  45,  rf,  . 

Exaltation  of  Christ  (to  God's 

5 

(Jas.  §  54,  c),          .         .          . 

right  hand) — 

PI.  I.  §  61,  6, 

Gosp.  §  19,  c. 

(I.) 

II.  §  83,  a. 

Acts,  §  39,  b,  c,     . 

(I.) 

IIL  §  100,  d,  footnote  12.  . 

Pet.  §  50,  a,  . 

(I.) 

(IV.  §  108,  a,  footnote  3),  . 

PI.  in.  §  103,  d,  . 

(H.) 

(Heb.  §  124,  a,  footnotes  4,  5^, 

Heb.  §  118,  a. 

(II.) 

Jude,  §  127,  a,  footnote  3,      . 

§  120,  d,    .        .        . 

(II-) 

John,  §  147,  c,       .         .         . 

Rev.  §  134,  b. 

(II.) 

Fear  of  God- 

John,  §  145,  o. 

(11.) 

Pet.  §  45,  c,  . 

§  148,  d,  footnote  8,  . 

(II.) 

PI.  II.  §  83,  a,       .         .         , 

Example,  Jesus  as  our — 

(Conip.  §  98,  b,  footnote  3),    . 

Gosp.  §  21,  d, 

(I.) 

IIL  §  101,  b,c,. 

Pet.  §  46,  c,  . 

(I.) 

Rev.  §  135,  a,        .         .        . 

PI.  I.  §  62,  b, 

(I.) 

Gosp.  II.  §  139,  b, 

II.  §  78,  b, 

.      (L) 

Fellowship  with  believers — 

(§  86,  c, . 

.      (I.) 

John,  §  156,  a,      . 

§  87,  c),          .        . 

.      (I.) 

Fellowship   with  Christ  (God), 

III.  §  101,  b,     . 

(II.) 

unio  niystica — 

IV.  §  110,  c,  footnote  4, 

(II.) 

Pet.  §  46,  c 

Heb.  §  119,  b,  footnote  5, 

(II-) 

PI.  I.  §  62,  c,  footnote  4, 

Rev.  §  135,  6, 

.     (II.) 

II.  §  84,  6,  c,      . 

John,  §  147,  b,  c,  . 

.     (II.) 

§  86,  c 

(Comp.  §  81,  c),     . 

Faith— 

§  92,  a 

Gosp.  §  29,  b,  e,    . 

.      (I.) 

IIL  §  101,  a,b, 

Acts,  §  40,  c. 

.      (I.) 

§  104,  d,         .        .        . 

Pet.  §  44,  a,  footnote  2, 

.    a.) 

§  105,  a,         .         .         . 

Jas.  §  52,  c,   . 

■    (I.) 

IV.  §  108,  c,  footnote  8,     . 

PI.  I.  §  61,  c, 

.    (I.) 

Rev.  §  135,  b,  footnote  6,  c,  . 

II.  §  82,  c,d,. 

.    (I.) 

John  (§  143,  c),      . 

§  84,  b,  footnotes  9-11, 

.    (I.) 

§  149,  c,d, 

§  86,  rf,  .        .        . 

.    (I.) 

§  150,  a,b. 

§  88,  rf,  .        .        . 

.  (II.) 

§  151,  b,c, 

§  92,  c,  .        .         . 

(IL) 

(Comp.  PI.  IL  §  96,  d,  . 

III.  §  100,  c,      . 

(II.) 

Gosp.  IL  §  1-39,  c). 

IV.  §  107,  a,      . 

.     (II.) 

First-born,  Rights  of.    5ee  Primo 

§  108,  b, 

(II.) 

geniture. 

Heb.  §  125,  a,  footnote  3,b,c, 

First-fruits — 

footnote  7, 

(H.) 

Jas.  §  54,  6,  . 

Pet.  II.  §  127,  d,  . 

(II.) 

PL  I.  §  61,  c, 

Rev.  §  135,  6, 

(II.) 

Rev.  §  130,  c,         .         .         . 

Gosp.  II.  §  139,  6, 

(II.) 

Flesh- 

John,  §  149,  a,b,. 

(ID 

Gosp.  §  27,  rt. 

§  151,  o,    ,         .         . 

(ID 

PI.  IL§67,  </,       . 

Fall  of  man.     See  Adam. 

§  68,  a,b,       . 

False  doctrines.     See  Doctrinea 

§  86,  a 

Father  (of  God)— 

III.  §  100,  a,      .         .        . 

Gosp.  §  17,  6, 

.      (I.) 

Heb.  §  115,  c,  footnote  9, 

Acts,  §  39,  b,  footnote  3, 

(D 

§  124,  a,  footnote  5,  . 

Pet.  §  50.  a,  footnote  1, 

.     (D 

Pet.  II.  §  128,  d,  footnote  C, . 

PI.  I.  §  61,  a, 

(I.) 

Go.sp.  II.  §  139,  c,  footnote  7, 

II.  §  77,  c, 

(D 

John,  §  145,  c,  footnote  12,   . 

INDEX. 
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Flesh  of  Christ- 

VOL. 

Pet,  §48,  c,  . 

.         (I.) 

PI.  II.  §  78,  c,       . 

.         (I.) 

III.  §  103,  c,      . 

.       (II.) 

IV.  §  110,  c,       . 

.       (II.) 

Hob.  §  119,  a,  footnote  4, 

.       (II.) 

§  123,  d,  footnote  8,  . 

.       (II.) 

John,  §  145,  c, 

.       (II.) 

Flock  of   God  (office  of  She 

P- 

herd)— 

Pet.  §  45,  a,  . 

.         (I.) 

§  47,  a,  footnote  1,     . 

.         (I.) 

PI.  III.  §  106,  a,  footnote  4 

,.       (II.) 

Heb.  §  124,  a,  footnote  1, 

.       (II.) 

John,  §  152,  d. 

.       (11.) 

§  156,  o,    .        .        . 

.       (II.) 

Foreknowledge  (of  God) — 

Pet.  §  44,  a,  . 

.         (I.) 

PI.  II.  §  88,  c,       . 

.       (II.) 

IV.  §  109,  a,  footnote  2, 

b,        (II.) 

Forgiveness  of  sins — 

Gosp.  §  22,  a,b,. 

.         (I.) 

Acts,  §  40,  a, 

.         (I.) 

Pet.  §  44,  6,  . 

•          (I.) 

Job.  §  54,  d. 

.         (I.) 

PI.  II.  §  82,  a,       . 

.         (I.) 

III.  §  100,  d,      . 

.       (II.) 

Heb.  §  122,  b, 

.       (II.) 

Gosp.  II.  §  139,  a. 

.       (II.) 

John,  §  148,  b,      . 

.       (11.) 

§  154,  d,    .        .        . 

.       (II.) 

Freedom  (true  and  false) — 

Pet.  §  47,  6,  . 

.         (I.) 

§49,  c?,      . 

.         (I.) 

Jas.  §  52,  6,  . 

.          (I.) 

PI.  II.  §  87,  a,b,  . 

.         (I.) 

Pet.  II.  §  128,  t/,  . 

.       (II.) 

Eev.  §  135,  a,  footnote  4, 

•       (II.) 

Gosp.  §  136,  c,  footnote  6, 

.       (II.) 

John,  §  147,  b,       . 

.       (II.) 

Fulness  {^>Lripufittt) — 

Fulness  of  Godhead — 

PI.  III.  §  103,  d, 

.       (II.) 

Fulness  of  the  Gentiles — 

PI.  II.  §  91,  d,  . 

.       (II) 

Fulness  of  the  times — 

Go:ip.  §  13,  a,     . 

.         (I.) 

PI.  II.  §  75,  a,  . 

.         (I.) 

III.  §  100,  c,  . 

.       (II.) 

Garmekts — 

Rev.  §  135,  a,  footnote  2, 
Gentiles.     See  Heathenism. 
Fulness  of  the  Gentiles.    See 
Fulness. 
Gentile  Christians  (their  relation 
to  the  Church) — 
Acts,  §  43,     . 
Pet.  §  44,  d,  . 
PI.  II.  §  87,  b,       . 
§  90,  c,  d,       . 
III.  §105,  b,  c,. 


(II.) 


(I.) 

(I.) 

(I.) 

(II.) 

(II.) 


Gentile  Chnsti&ns— continued.  yoh. 

Heb.  §  117,  6,       .        .  .  (II.) 

Rev.  §  130,  c,  footnotes,  .  (II.) 

§  135,  a,  footnote  4,  .  .  (II.) 

Gifts  of  grace.     See  Grace. 

Glory  of  God  (Saja)  and  Christ — 

Go"sp.  §  19,  rf,        .         .  .  (I.) 

Pet.  §50,  a,.        .        .  .  (I.) 

Jas.  §  52,  c (I.) 

PL  I.  §64,  rt,         .        .  .  (I.) 

II.  §76,  d,         .        .  .  (I.) 
(Comp.  §  77,  (?),         .  .  (I.) 

§98,  a (II.) 

III.  §  103,  c,  d  (comp.  foot- 
note 4),       .         .  .  (II.) 

IV.  §  110,  b,c,.  .  .  (II.) 
Heb.  §  118,  c,  footnote  7,  .  (II.) 

§  124,  a,    .        .         .  .  (II.) 

Rev.  §132,  (/,        .         .  .  (II.) 

§  133.  a.    .        .         .  .  (II.) 

John  §  145,  a,        .         .  .  (II.) 
Glory  of  believers — 

Pet.  §  50,  c,  footnote  5,  .  (I.) 

PI.  I.  §64,  rf,         .        .  .  (I.) 

II.  §97,  6,  c,      .        .  .  (II.) 

III.  §  101,  c,      .        .  .  (II.) 
§104,  c/,         .        .  .  (II.) 

IV.  §  108,  a,  .  .  .  (II  ) 
Heb.  §  118,  c,  footnote  6,  .  (II.) 
Rev.  §  132,  d,        .         .  .  (II.) 

God.     See    Grace,     Worship, 
Gloiy,  Goodness. 

Godhead  of  Christ — 

Gosp.  §  19,  a,  footnote  2,  (Z,  (I.) 

Acts,  §  39,  c,          .        .  .  (I.) 

Pet.  §  50,  a (I.) 

Jas.  §  52,  c,  .        .         .  .  (I.) 

PI.  I.  §61,  a,         .         .  .  (I.) 

II.  §76,  6,          .         .  .  (I.) 

III.  §103,  ti,      .        .  .  (II.) 

IV.  §110,  6,  .  .  .  (II.) 
Heb.  §  118,  a-c,  .  .  .  (II.) 
Pet.  II.  §  127,  c,  .  .  .  (II.) 
Rev.  §  134,  c,  .  .  .  (II.) 
Gosp.  II.  §  138,  a,  .  .  (II.) 
John,  §  145,  a,  6,  .        .  .  (II.) 

Good-doing — 

Pet.  §  45,  c,  footnote  4,  .  I'l.) 

PI,  II.  §  65,  b,  footnote  4,  .  (I.) 

John,  §  152,  d,      .        .  .  (II.) 

§157,  c (II.) 

Goodness  of  God — 

Gosp.  §  20,  6,         .        .  .  (I.) 

PI.  II.  §75,  c,        .        .  .  (I.) 

III.  §  100,  c,  footnote  6,  .  (II.) 

IV.  §  108,  6,  footnote  4,  .  (II.) 
Gospel — 

Gosp.  §  13,  a,        .        .  .  (I.) 

Pet.  §  46,  a,  .         .         .  .  (I.) 

PI.  I.  §  61,  6,         .         .  .  (I.) 

II.  §  89,  a,         .        .  .  (II.) 

III.  §  101,  d,     .        .  .  (II.) 
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Gospel — continued. 

VOL. 

IV.  §  107.  a,      . 

.       (II.) 

Gosp.  11.  §  139,  b,  footnote  3,     (II.) 

Grace — 

Acts,  §  40,  d, 

Pet.  §  45,  b,  . 

Jas.  §  54,  c,  . 

PI.  I.  §  61,  d, 

II.  §  75,     . 

111.  §  100,  a,      . 

.        (11.) 

IV.  §  108,  b,      . 

.       (11.) 

Heb.  §  124,  a  (footnotes 

2,3),     (II.) 

Pet.  II.  §  127,  a,  footnote  2,       (II.) 

Eev.  §  135,  c, 

.     (11.) 

Gosp.  II.  §  139,  c. 

.        .     (11.) 

John,  §  152,  c,  footnote 

9,     .     (11.) 

Grace,  Gifts  of — 

Acts,  §  41,  d, 

.      (I.) 

Pet.  §  45,  b,  . 

.        .      (I.) 

PI.  I.  §  62,  d, 

.      (I.) 

II.  §  92,  b, 

.     (11.) 

III.  §  106,  a,     . 

.     (II.) 

Heb.  §  124,  b, 

.     (11.) 

Gosp.  II.  §  139,  c,  d, 

.     (11.) 

Grace,    Working    of   Goc 

's 

(Christ's)— 

Gosp.  §  29,  d, 

.        .      (I.) 

§  30,  b,       . 

.      (I.) 

Acts,  §  40,  b, 

.      (I.) 

Pet.  §  46,  a,  . 

•      (I.) 

Jas.  §  52,       . 

.      (I.) 

PI.  I.  §  61,  6, 

.      (I.) 

§62,  c,    .         . 

.        .      (I.) 

II.  §  86,  d, 

.      (I.) 

%88,d,  . 

.     (II.) 

§  89,  a,  . 

.     (II.) 

III.  §  101,  b,  d, 

.     (H.) 

IV.  §  108,  c,      . 

.     (11.) 

Heb.  §  124,  c, 

.     (11.) 

Pet.  §  128,  a,  b,     . 

.     (11.) 

Rev.  §  135,  c. 

.     (11.) 

Gosp.  II.  §  139,  c, . 

.     (11.) 

Growth — 

Gosp.  §  30,  6, 

.        .      (I.) 

Pet.  §  46,  6,  . 

•      (I.) 

PI.  I.  §  62,  6, 

.      (I.) 

III.  §  106,  c,  footnote 

9,      .     (II.) 

§  135,  o,  footnote  3 

,        .     (11.) 

Hades— 

Gosp.  §  34,  c,  footnote  6 

.        .      (I.) 

Pet.  §  48,  d,  . 

.      (I.) 

PI.  II.  §  99,  b,  footnote 

4,     .     (II.) 

(Comp.  §  96,  d,  footnot* 

J  4).  .     (II.) 

Hands,  Imposition  of — 

Acts,  §  41,  d, 

.      (I.) 

PI.  IV.  §  109,  rf,  footno 

tell,     (II.) 

Heb.  §  124,  b. 

.     (11) 

Hardening — 

Gosp.  §  29,  d, 

PI.  II.  §  88,  6,       . 

.        .      (I.) 

.        .    (II.) 

1  »1,  c,       .        . 

.     (II.) 

Hardening — continued. 

Heb.  §  125,  d,  footnote  11,     . 

John,  §  153,  c,       .         .        . 
Heart.     See  Disposition — 

Gosp.  §  27,  rf, 

PL  II.  §  68,  d  (footnotes  12, 13), 
Heathenism — 

PI.  II.  §  69,  .         . 
§  70,       .        . 

III.  §  100,  b,      . 

IV.  §  108,  a,      . 
Rev.  §  130,  c, 

§  132,  c,  footnote  5, 
John,  §  152,  d,      . 
Heathens,  Calling  of.     See  Call 

ing  of  Gentiles. 
Heathen,  Missions  to  the — 
Gosp.  §  .31,  a. 
Acts,  §  43,  a,  b,     . 
PI.  II.  §  89,  d,       . 

III.  §  101,  d,     . 

IV.  §  108,  a,      . 
Rev.  §  130,  c,  footnote  5, 
Gosp.  II.  §  136,  d, 

§  137,  a,  c, 
John,  §  154,  b,      . 
§156,  d,    . 
Heaven — 

PI.  HI.  §  103,  d,  footnote  7, 
Heb.  §  120,  a,  footnote  1,      . 
Heaven,  Kingdom  of.    See  King- 
dom of  God — 
Gosp.  II.  §  138,  c,  footnote  9, 
Hell— 
Gosp.  §  34,  rf, 
Jas.  §  55,  b,  footnote  2, 
Gosp.  II.  §  138,  c,  footnote  10, 
Rev.  §  132,  b,        .        .         . 
Hell,  Descent  to,  by  Christ — 
Pet.  §  48,  d,  . 
§50,  d,       . 
Comp.     PI.     III.    §  103,    c, 
footnote  3,      .        .        . 
Heb.  §  117,  c,  footnote  4,       . 
Holiest,     The      (earthly      and 
heavenly) — 
Heb.  §  120,  a,       .        .        . 
Holiness  of  God,  The— 
Pet.  §  45,  d,  footnote  6, 
PI.  II.  §  84,  d,       . 
Pet.  II.  §  128,  a,  . 
Rev.  §  133,  a,  footnote  1, 
John,  §  147,  6,       . 
Holiness,  The  idea  of — 
PI.  II.  §  84,  d,  footnote  14, 

IV.  §  109,  o,      . 
Pet.  II.  §  127,  d,  footnote  9, 
Rev.  §  135,  a,  footnote  2, 
Gosp.  II.  §  138,  d, 
Holiness  of  Cliristians — 
Pet.  §  44,  h.  . 
§  4.=-.,  <•.    . 


(II.) 
(II.) 

(I.) 
(I.) 

(I.) 
(I.) 
(II.) 
(II.) 
(II.) 
(II.) 
(II.) 


(I.) 
(I.) 
(II.) 
(II.) 
(II.) 
(II.) 
(II.) 
(II.) 
(II.) 
(II.) 

(II.) 
(II.) 


(II.) 

(I.) 

(I.) 
(II.) 

(II.) 

(I.) 
(I.) 

(II.) 
(II.) 


(II.) 

(I.) 

(I.) 

(II.) 

(II.) 

(II.) 

(I.) 
(II.) 

(II.) 
(11.) 
(II.) 

(I.) 
(I.) 
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Holiness  of  Christians — continued,  vol. 

I  nheritance — con  finued. 

■»0L. 

PI.  I.  §  61,  c,  footnote  5, 

(I.) 

Heb.  §  126,  a,  footnote  1, 

(11.) 

II.  §  84,  a, 

(I-) 

Kev.  §  132,  d,  footnote  7, 

(II.) 

§  92,  a,  . 

(II.) 

Gosp.  II.  §  139,  c, 

(II-) 

III.  §  101,  a,     . 

(II.) 

Inspiration — 

(Comp.  §  106,  a),  . 

(II.) 

Pet.  §  46,  a,  . 

(I.) 

IV.  §  108,  c,  footnote  9, 

(II.) 

(Comp.  §  44,  6),     , 

(I.) 

Heb.  §  123,  6,       . 

(II.) 

PI.  I.  §  61,  b, 

(I.) 

Rev.  §  132,  d, 

(II.) 

II,  §  89,  a,b,     . 

(II.) 

§  135,  a,    .        .         . 

(II.) 

III.  §  101,  d,      . 

(II.) 

Gosp.  II.  §  139,  c,  footnote  5 

(II.) 

Heb.  §  116,  c,  footnote  4, 

(II.) 

(Comp.  §  136,  d,  footnote  7), 

(II.) 

John,  §  155,  d,  footnote  7,     , 

(II.) 

§  154,  b, 

(II.) 

Intercession  (Intercessio),  Chrisi 

t's— 

Holy    One,    The    {xar    i^oxit 

) 

Heb,  §  119,  d, 

(II.) 

Christ— 

John,  §  148,  6,       . 

(II.) 

Gosp.  §  17,  6,  footnote  2, 

(I-) 

Invocation  of  Jesus,     See  God- 

§ 18,  a,  footnote  1,     . 

(I.) 

head,  Christ's. 

Acts,  §  38,  b, 

(I.) 

Eev.  §  134,  b, 

(II.) 

Jerusalem,  Heavenly — 

(Comp.  §  133,  a),  . 

(II.) 

PI.  II.  §  90,  c, 

(II.) 

Gosp,  II.  §  137,  a  (footnote  2) 

(II.) 

Heb.  §  117,  d, 

(II.) 

John,  §  152,  b,       . 

(II.) 

§  126,  d,    . 

(II.) 

(Comp.  §  147,  b),  . 

(II.) 

Rev.  §  132,  c,d,     . 

(II.) 

Hope — 

(Gosp.  II.  §  136,  d,  footnote  7 

),  (II.) 

Pet.  §  50,  6,  . 

(I.) 

Jewish   Christians  (relation  to 

§51,           ... 

(I-) 

the  Law) — 

PI.  I.  §  62,  b. 

(I.) 

Acts,  §  42,  c. 

(I.) 

II.  §  96,  a, 

(II.) 

§  43,  rf,       . 

(I.) 

III.  §  101,  c,      . 

(II.) 

PI.  II.  §  87,  b,       . 

(I.) 

IV.  §  108,  a,      . 

(II.) 

III.  §  105,  d,      . 

(II.) 

Heb.  §  125,  a,  footnote  2, 

(II.) 

Joys- 

Pet.  II.  §  127,  6,   . 

(II.) 

Pi.  I.  §  62,  b, 

(I.) 

John,  §  157,  d,      . 

(II.) 

II.  §  83,  b, 

(I.) 

House  of  God  (familia) — 

John,  §  144,  d,      . 

(IT.) 

PI.  IV.  §  109,  b,  footnote  3, 

(II.) 

§154,  c,     .         .        . 

(II.) 

Heb.  §  117,  b,       . 

(II.) 

Judaism — 

§124,  a,    . 

(11.) 

Gosp.  §  15,  6, 

(I.) 

Humility— 

§28,rf,       . 

(I.) 

Gosp.  §  25,  d. 

(I-) 

Acts,  §  42,     . 

(I.) 

Pet.  §  47,  a, . 

(I.) 

Pet.  §  44,  a-c, 

(I.) 

Jas.  §  65,  6,  . 

(I.) 

PI.  I.  §  63,  a,b,    .        . 

(I.) 

PI.  II.  §  93,  a,       . 

(II.) 

II.  §71,     .        .        . 

(I.) 

III.  §  106,  b,      . 

.     (II.) 

§91,       . 

(II.) 

III.  §  100,  b,      . 

(II.) 

Image  of  God— 

§  105,  b, 

(II.) 

PI.  III.  §  104,  c,    . 

(II.) 

IV.  §  108,  a,  footnote  1, 

(II.) 

Image  of  God  (Christ)— 

Heb.  §  117,  a,  6,  . 

(II.) 

PL  IL  §  76,  d,      . 

.      (I.) 

Rev.  §  130,  c,d,. 

(II.) 

III.  §  103,  d,     . 

(II.) 

Gosp,  II.  §  186,  d. 

(II.) 

Heb.  §  118,  c,  footnote  7, 

(II.) 

§  137,  a,c, 

(II.) 

Imposition  of  Hands.     Ste  Han 

ds. 

John,  §  152,  d,      . 

(II.) 

Incarnation.     See  Kenosis. 

Just — 

Indifferent  Things.     See  Adiapj 

lora. 

Gosp.  §  33,  c, 

.      (I.) 

Infirmity,  Sins  of.    See  Sins. 

Acts,  §  40,  d. 

.      (I.) 

Inheritance  (xXnftB/ii'a) — 

Pet.  §  50,  d,  . 

.      (I.) 

Gosp.  §  34,  o, 

.      (I.) 

Jas.  §  57,  c,   . 

.      (I.) 

Pet.  §  50,  c,  . 

.      (I.) 

Pi.  I.  §  61,  a. 

.      (I.) 

PI.  II.  §  72,  d,       .        . 

.      (I.) 

§  64,  6,   . 

.      (I.) 

§  77,  d,  .        .        . 

.      (I.) 

II.  §  98,  6,  c,     . 

(II.) 

§  97,  c,d,       . 

(II.) 

III.  §  101,  c,      . 

.     (II.) 

III.  §  101,  c,      . 

(II.) 

IV.  §  110,  b,       . 

.     (11.) 
.     (II.) 

IV.  §  108,  a,      . 

(II.) 

Heb.  §  126,  b, 
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Just—  continued. 
.  Pet.  II.  §  129,  a. 
Rev.  §  130,  b, 
§  131,  d,    . 
§  132,  b,     . 
Gosp.  II.  §  138,  c, 
John,  §  153,  c, 
§  157,  c,     . 
Justification — 
Jas.  §  53,  c,  . 
PI.  §  65,  c,     . 
§  82,  a,  b,  . 

III.  §  100,  d, 

IV.  §  108,  b,  c,  footnote  7, 
(Heb.  §  125,  c,  footnote  6), 
Rev.  §  132,  b,  footnote  3, 
Gosp.  II.  §  139,  a, 

Kenosis — 

PI.  III.  §  103,  c,   . 

Pleb.  §  119,  a  (footnote  3), 

Joliu,  §  145,  a,  c,  . 
Kingdom  of  Christ — 

Heb.  §  120,  c, 

PI.  II.  §  99,  b,       . 

III.  §  103,  c,      . 
(Comp.  §  104,  b,  footnote  6), 

IV.  §  110,  b,      . 
Heb.  §  120,  c, 
Pet.  II.  §  129,  d,  . 
Rev.  §  132,  a, 
Gosp.  II.  §  138,  c, 

John,  §  146,  a,  footnote  1, 
Kingdom  of  God — • 
Gosp.  §  13,  a,  b, 

§  14,  a,      . 

§  15,  .        . 

§  34,  a,      . 
Acts,  §  42,  c,  footnote  2, 
Pet.  §  50,  c,  . 
Jas.  §  57,  d,  . 
Pi.  I.  §  64,  d, 

II.  §  97,  d, 
§  99,  c,   . 

III.  §  101,  c,      .     . 
Heb.  §126,  d,       i.    ■ 
Rev.  §  132,  c, 
Gosp.  II.  §  138,  c, 
John,  §  146,  a,      . 

{§  157,  d), .        . 
Kiss,  Brotherly — 

Pet.  §  47,  a,  . 

Comp.  PI.  II.  §  93,  6,    . 
Knowledge  (enlightenment) — 

Ph  III.  §  102,       . 

IV.  §  107,  a,      . 
Heb.  §  124,  d, 
Pet.  II.  §  127,  a,  . 

§  128,  a,     . 
John,  §  146,  b,  c,  , 
§  147, 
§149,  a,     . 


(II.) 
(II.) 
(II.) 
(II.) 
(II.) 
(11.) 
(II.) 

(I.) 
<I.) 
(I.) 
(II.) 
(II.) 
(II.) 
(II.) 
(II.) 


(11.) 
(11.) 
(II.) 

(II.) 
(II.) 
(II.) 
(II.) 
(II.) 
(II.) 
(II.) 

(II.) 
(11.) 
(II.) 

(I.) 

(I.) 

(I.) 

(I.) 

(I.) 

(I.) 

(I.) 

(I.) 

(II.) 

(II.) 

(II.) 

(II.) 

(II.) 
(II.) 
(II.) 
(II.) 

(I.) 
(II.) 

(11.) 
(II.) 
(II.) 
(II.) 
(II.) 
(II.) 
(II.) 
(II.) 


Lamb  (Passover) — 

Acts,  §  38,  d, 

Pet.  §  49,  a,  d  (footnote  7), 

PI.  §  80,  c,  footnote  10, . 

Rev.  §  134,  a  (footnote  2), 

John,  §  148,  6,       . 
Law — 

Gosp.  §  24,    . 

Acts,  %42,  c,  d,     . 

Pet.  §  45,  c,  footnote  4, . 

Jas.  §  52,  a,  b, 

PI.  I.  §  62,  a, 

II.  §  65,  6, 

§  71,  b,c,. 
§  72,  a-c, 
§87,       . 

III.  §  101,  b,      . 
§  105,  c,  d,     . 

IV.  §  107,  a,  footnote  3, 
Heb.  §  115,  b-d,    . 

§  116,  a,d, 

§124,  c,     . 
Pet.  II.  §  128,  b,  . 
Rev.  §  135,  a, 
Gosp.  II.  §  136,  c, 

§137,6,    . 
John,  §  146,  d,      . 

§151,  a,    . 

§152,,c,  . 
Libertinism.  See  Freedom. 
Life— 
Gosp.  §  34,  b, 
Acts,  §  40,  d, 
Pet.  §  50,  c,  . 
Jas.  §  57,  d,  . 
PI.  I.  §  64,  d, 

II.  §  65,  d, 
§  96,  c,  d, 

III.  §  101,  c, 
§104,c,. 

IV.  §  108,  a, 
Heb.  §  126,  c, 
Pet.  II.  §  128,  a, 
Rev.  §  132,  d  (footnote  6), 

§  135,  a,  footnote  3,  c, 
John,  §  146, . 

§  148,  c,d,         .        . 
§157,  c,     .        . 
Life  of  God — 
PI.  II.  §  65,  d,      . 
IV.  §  110,  d,     . 
Rev.  §  133,  o, 
John,  §  146,  b,  footnote  4, 
(Comp.  Pet.  §  46,  a),     . 

%5l,d,. 
Heb.  §  116,  b,        .        . 
Light — 

Pet.  §  45,  6,  . 

PI.  III.  §  102,  a,  footnote  1 
d,  footnote  5, 
§  104,  d, 
IV.  §  110,  d;     . 
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JAglit— continued.  '''■<"- 

John,  §  147,  ....  (11.) 

Logos — 

PI.  II.  §79,  a,  footnote  4,  .  (I.) 

III.  §  103,  d,  footnote  10,  .  (II.) 

Heb.  §  118,  c,  rf,   .        .  .  (II.) 

(Rev.  §  134,  d,  footnote  5),  .  (II.) 

John,  §  145,  6,      .        .  •  (II.) 

Lord  (xvfiiis) — 

Gosp.  §18,  rf,         .        .  .  (I.) 

Acts,  §  39,  c,          .         .  .  (I.) 

Pet.  §  50,  a,  .        .        .  .  (I.) 

Jas.  §  52,  c,  footnote  4, .  .  (I.) 

PI.  I.  §  61,  a,  footnotes  2,  3,  .  (I.) 

II.  §76,  a-c,      .         .  .  (I.) 

III.  §  100,  c,      .         .  .  (II.) 
§  103,  d,         .        .  .  (II.) 

IV.  §110,  6,  .  .  .  (II.) 
Heb.  §  118,  o,  .  .  .  (II.) 
Pet.  II.  §127,  c,  .  .  .  (IL) 
Rev.  §  134,  6,  .  .  .  (IL) 
Gosp.  II.  §  138,  a,  footnote  1,  (IL) 
John,  §  145,  a,  footnote  2,  .  (II.) 

Lord's  Supper — 

Gosp.  §  31,  6,         .        .  .  (I.) 

Acts,  §41,  6,         .         .  .  (L) 

PI.  II.  §  85,  .        .        .  .  (L) 

(John,  §  156,  a,  footnote  3),  .  (II.) 

Love  of  God — 

PL  II.  §  75,  c,       .        .  .  (I.) 

§83,  a,.        .        ,  .  (I.) 

§88,  a,  .        .        .  .  (IL) 

in.§100,  d,     .         .  .  (II.) 

§101,  rf,         .        .  .  (IL) 

Pet.  II.  §  127,  a,  footnote  3, .  (II.) 

John,  §  147,  c,       .         .  .  (IL) 

Love  to  God — 

Gosp.  §  25,  b,  footnote  1,  .  (I.) 

§  26,  d,  footnote  3,     .  .  (L ) 

Jas.  §  54,  a,  .        .        .  .  (L) 

§55,a,      .         .         .  .  (I.) 

PI.  II.  §  88,  c,       .        .  .  (L) 

John,  §  143,  c,       .        .  .  (I.) 

§151,6,     ....  (L) 
Love  to  our  Neighbour  (brotherly- 
love,  love  to  enemies) — 

Gosp.  §  25,    .         .        .  .  (L) 

Acts,  §  41,  6,         .        .  .  (L) 

Pet.  §  47,  a,d,.        .  .  (I.) 

PL  I.  §  62,  6,         .         .  .  (I.) 

IL§93,  6,         .        .  .  (II.) 

III.  §  106,  c  (footnote  0),  .  (II.) 

IV.  §  108,  d,  footnote  10,  .  (II.) 
Heb.  §  124,  a  (footnote  4),  .  (IL) 
Pet.  II.  §128,  c,  .  .  .  (II.) 
Rev.  §  135,  a,  footnote  3,  .  (II.) 
John,  §  151,  o,       .        .  .  (II.) 

§156,6,     ....  (IL) 
Lusts — 

Pet.  §  46,  6,  .        .        .  .  (I.) 

Jas.  §  56,  a,  .         .         .  .  (I.) 

PL  11.  §  66,  c,       .        .  .  (1.) 


Lusts — contin  ued. 
PL  III.  §  100,  a,  . 

IV.  §  108,  a,  footnote  1, 
Pet.  II.  §  128,  b,   . 


Magistracy — 
Gosp.  §  19,  6, 
Pet.  §  47,  b,  . 
PL  I.  §  63,  d, 

II.  §  94,  o, 

IV.  §  110,  a,  footnote  2, 
Man,  Son  of — 

Gosp.  §  16,    . 

Rev.  §  134,  b, 

John,  §  144,  c,  d,  . 
Man  and  Woman — 

PL  IL  §  94,  c,  d,  . 
Marriage — 

Gosp.  §  26,  h, 

Pet.  §  47,  c,  . 

PL  II.  §  95,  . 

III.  §  106,  d,     . 

IV.  §  109,  c,  footnote  8, 
Heb.  §  124,  c, 

Meekness — 

Gosp.  §  25,  c. 

Pet.  §  47,  a,  . 

Jas.  §  56,  d,  . 

PL  II.  §  93,  a,       . 
III.  §  106,  b,      . 
Mercy — 

Gosp.  §  25,  c. 

Pet.  §  47,  a, . 

Jas.  §  52,  a,  . 
Mercy  of  God — 

Pet.  §  45,  6,  footnote  3, 

Jas.  §  57,  6,  . 

PL  II.  §  75,  c,       . 
§  90,  6,  . 
%n,d,  footnote  8, 

III.  §  100,  c,  footnote  6, 

IV.  §  108,  b,  footnote  4, 
Messiah — 

Gosp.  §  13,  c,  d, 

§  18,  a,  . 
Acts,  §  38,     . 

§  39,  a,  b,  . 
Pet.  §  48,  o,  . 

§  50,  o,  . 
PL  I.  §  61,  a, 

IL  §  77,  a, 

III.  §  105,  b, 
Heb.  §  118,  a,  6, 

§  119,  a,    . 

§  120,  c,  d. 
Rev.  §  134,  6, 
Gosp.  II.  §  136,  o,  b, 

§  137,  o,  footixote  2 
John,  §  143,  a, 

§145,  a,    . 

§152,6,     . 


(".) 
(IL) 
(II.) 


(I.) 
(I.) 

a.) 

(IL) 
(II.) 

(I.) 
(IL) 
(IL) 

(IL) 

(I.) 
(L) 
(IL) 
(IL) 
(IL) 
(IL) 

(I.) 
(I.) 
(I.) 
(L) 
(II.) 

(1.) 
(L) 
(!•) 

(I.) 
(I.) 
(I.) 
(IL) 
(IL) 
(IL) 
(II.) 

(I.) 

(I.) 

(I.) 

(I.) 

(I.) 

(I.) 

(I.) 

(I.) 

(IL) 

(IL) 

(IL) 

(IL) 

(IL) 

(IL) 

(II.) 
(IL) 
(II.) 
(IL) 
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Miracles — 
Gosp.  §  13,  c, 
§  18,  b,      . 
§  20,  d,      . 
Acts,  §  38,  b, 
§  40,  a,      . 
Jas.  §  54,  d,  footnote  3, 
PL  II.  §  89,  c  (footnote  10), 

§  92,  c,   . 
Heb.  §  124,  b, 
Gosp.   II.   §  136,   a,  b,  foot 
note  4,    . 
§  138,  a,    . 
John,  §  143,  b,  c,  . 
§  144,  c,  footnote  8, 
§  145,  a,    . 
§  147,  c,  footnote  7, 
Mysteries — 

PI.  II.  §  75,  a,       . 
§  92,  b,  footnote  8, 

III.  §  100,  c,      . 
§  102,  b,  c,      . 

IV.  §  107,  c,      . 

Name  of  Jesus — 
Gosp.  §  29,  b, 
Acts,  §  40,  c, 

§  41,  a  (footnote  1),  . 
Pet.  §  48,  a,  footnote  1, 
Jas.  §  52,  c,  footnote  4,  . 
PI.  I.  §  61,  a  (footnotes  1,  2), 

II.  §  7. ^  a  (footnotes  1,  2), 

III.  §  100,  c,  footnote  8, 

IV.  §  110,  b,  footnote  3, 
Heb.  §  118,  a,  footnote  1, 
Pet.  II.  §  127,  c,  footnote  5, 
Rev.  §  134,  a,  footnote  1, 

(§  135,  b),. 
Gosp.  II.  §  136,  b, 

§  138,  a,  footnote  1,  . 
John,  §  145,  a,  footnote  1, 
(§  149,  a,  footnote  2), 
Near  to  God,  To  draw — 
Pet.  §  45,  c,  . 
PI.  III.  §  104,  d,  . 
Heb.  §  123,  d, 
Gosp.  II.  §  136,  a, 
Neighbour,  Love  to.     See  Love 
New  Birth.     Set  Birth, 
Vtui — 

PL  II.  §  68,  c,       . 
§  86,  6,  . 
IIL  §  100,  a,     . 
IV.  §  108,  a,  footnote  1, 
Rev.  §  136,  d,  footnote  10, 
Nurture — 
PL  IIL  §  106,  d,  . 

Obedience— 

Pet.  §  44,  a,c,. 

§45,  d,      . 
PL  II.  §  82,  d,      . 


(I.) 

(I.) 

(I.) 

(I.) 

(I.) 

(I.) 

(II.) 

(II.) 

(IL) 

(II.) 
(IL) 
(II.) 
(II.) 
(II.) 
(II.) 

(I.) 
(II.) 
(IL) 
(IL) 
(II.) 


(I.) 
(I.) 
(I.) 
(I.) 
(I.) 
(I.) 
(I.) 
(IL) 

(II.) 
(II.) 
(II.) 
(II.) 
(II.) 
(II.) 
(II.) 
(II.) 
(II.) 

(I.) 
(II.) 
(IL) 

(II.) 


(I.) 

(I.) 

(IL) 

(II.) 
(IL) 

(II.) 


(I.) 

(I.) 

(11.) 


Obedience — continued. 

PL  IV.  §  100,  d,  footnote  12, 
Heb.  §  124,  a,  footnote  5, 

§  125,  d,    .        .        . 
Gosp.  IL  §  139,  b, 
Obedience  of  Christ — 
PL  II.  §  80,  a,       . 

§  81,  a,      . 
(Corap.  §  82,  d),    . 

§  87,  a,  footnote  1,     . 
Heb.  §  119,  d, 
Offering.     See  Sacrifice. 
Office.     Officers — 
Gosp.  §  31,  c, 
Acts,  §  41,  c, 
PL  II.  §  92,  d,      . 
IIL  §  106,  a,     . 
IV.  §  109,  c,  d, 
John,  §  156,  a,  footnote  2, 

Paraclete.     See  Spirit,  Holy- 
John,  §  148,  b,       . 
§  155, 

Pardon.     See  Absolution- 
Gosp.  §  22,  a,  b,    . 
Acts,  §  40,  a, 
Pet.  §  44,  6,  . 
Jas.  §  54,  d,  . 
PL  II.  §  82,  a,       . 

III.  §  100,  d,     . 
Heb.  §  122,  b, 
Gosp.  11.  §  139,  a, 
John,  §  148,  b,       . 

§  154,  d,  . 
Parousia  of  Christ,  The — 
Gosp.  §  19,  d, 
Acts,  §  39,  d, 
Pet.  §  50,  c,  . 
Jas.  §  57,  c,  . 
PL  I.  §  63,  d, 
§  64,  a,  . 

IL  §  98,  a, 

IIL  §  101,  c,      . 

IV.  §  110,  b,      . 
Heb,  §  126,  c, 
Pet.  II.  §  129,  c,   . 
Rev.  §  130,  a, 

%  131,  d,    . 

Gosp.  IL  §  138,  c, 

John,  §  157,  a,      . 
Parousia,  Signs  of  the — 

Gosp.  §  33,  b, 

Pet.  §  51,  b, 

PL  I.  §  63,  , 
II.  §  98,  a, 
IV.  §  110,  a,      . 

Pet.  IL  §  129,  c,  , 

Rev.  §  130,  b-d,    . 

Gosp.  II.  §  138,  c, 

John,  §  157,  ft,      . 
Parousia,  The  time  of — 

Gosp,  §  33,  a. 


(II.) 
(IL) 
(II.) 
(IL) 

(I.) 
(I.) 
(I.) 
(I.) 
(II.) 


(I.) 
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Parousia,  The  time  of— continued,  ^"i- 

Pet.  §51,  b,  . 

(I. 

PI.  I.  §  63,  d, 

(I-) 

II.  §  98,  a, 

(IL) 

Heb.  §  126,  c,  footnote  4, 

(IL) 

Pet.  II.  §  129,  c,    . 

.     (IL) 

Rev.  §  130,  a. 

(II.) 

§131,         .        .        . 

(II.) 

Gosp.  11,  §  133,  c. 

(II.) 

John,  §  157,  6,       . 

(II.) 

Passover.     See  Lamb. 

Patience — 

Gosp.  §  30,  a, 

(I.) 

Pet.  §  46,  d, 

(I.) 

Jas.  §  55,  c,  . 

(I.) 

PI.  I.  §  62,  6, 

(I.) 

II.  §  86,  c, 

(I.) 

III.  §  101,  b,  footnote  5, 

(IL) 

IV.  §  110,  a,      . 

(II.) 

Heb.  §  125,  c,        .        .        . 

(II.) 

Pet.  II.  §  128,  c,   . 

(II.) 

Rev.  §  135,  6, 

(II.) 

Peace  (iipri>v) — 

PI.  II.  §  80,  d,      . 

(I.) 

§  83,  6,  . 

(I.) 

III.  §  100,  d,     . 

(IL) 

§  105,  c. 

(IL) 

§  106,  a. 

(II.) 

Heb.  §  124,  c,  footnote  10, 

(II.) 

Pet.  II.  §  127,  a,  footnote  3, 

(II.) 

Rev.  §  135,  c, 

(IL) 

People  of  God — 

Pet.  §  45,  a, 

(I.) 

Jas.  §  54,  6,  . 

(I.) 

PI.  II.  §  71,  a,       . 

(I.) 

(Conip.  IV.  §  109,  b,  footnote  3 

),  (II.) 

Heb.  §  124,  a,       . 

(II.) 

Pet.  II.  §  128,  d,  footnote  8, 

(II.) 

Rev.  §  130,  c. 

(II.) 

§132,  c,     .         .        . 

.    (II.) 

Perfection  {riXiiu<ni) — 

Heb.  §  115,  c, 

(IL) 

§  119,  6,  footnote  6,  . 

(II.) 

§  123,  c 

(II.) 

Piety  (tiiffiliua) — 

PI.  IV.  §  107,  c,    . 

(II.) 

Pet.  II.  §  128,  c,   . 

(II.) 

Pilgrimage — 

Pet.  §  51,  a,  footnote  1, 

(I.) 

Heb.  §  126,  d, 

(IL) 

Pet.  II.  §  129,  d,  . 

(II.) 

Prayer — 

Gosp.  §  20,  b, 

(I.) 

§  30,  6,      . 

(I.) 

Acts,  §  41,  b. 

(I.) 

Pet.  §  46,  a, . 

.      (I.) 

Jas.  §  55,  d,  . 

.      (I.) 

PI.  I.  §  62,  c, 

.      (I.) 

II.  §  86,  d, 

(I.) 

III.  §  101,  h,  footnote  5, 

(IL) 

§  106,  c. 

.     (II.) 

Rev.  §  130,  c. 

(II.) 

VOL.  II. 

Prayer — continued. 

VOL. 

Rev.  §  135,  o, 

(II.) 

Gosp.  §  139,  c,  footnote  6, 

(II.) 

John,  §  154,  d,      . 

(II.) 

Prayer  in  the  name  of  Jesus — 

John,  §  154,  d,      . 

(IL) 

Predestination.     See  Election. 

Pre-existence  of  Christ — 

Pet.  §  48,  o,  6,      . 

(I.) 

PI.  II.  §  79,  . 

(I.) 

III.  §  103,  a,b. 

(II.) 

IV.  §  110,  c,      . 

(II.) 

Heb.  §  118,  b-d,    . 

(II.) 

Rev.  §  134,  d, 

(IL) 

John,  §  144,  a,  6, 

(II.) 

Presbyters.     See  Elders. 

Priesthood  of  Christ — 

Heb.  §119,    . 

(II.) 

§120,        .        .         .        . 

(II.) 

Rev.  §  134,  a. 

(II.) 

John,  §  148,  6,       . 

(IL) 

Priesthood  of  believers — 

Pet.  §  45,  c, 

(I.) 

Heb.  §  123,  d,  footnote  7, 

(II.) 

Rev.  §  130,  c,  footnote  4, 

(II.) 

§  132,  a,  c,  footnote  4, 

(IL) 

Primogeniture — 

Heb.  §  124,  a. 

(II.) 

See  Sonship. 

Promise — 

PI.  II.  §  72,  d,      .        . 

(I.) 

III.  §  100,  6,      . 

(II.) 

§  105,  b, 

(II.) 

IV.  §  108,  a,      . 

(IL) 

Heb.  §  115,  a. 

(IL) 

§116,  a,    .         .        . 

(IL) 

§126,  a,    .        .        . 

(II.) 

Pet.  IL  §  127,  b,  . 

(II.) 

John,  §  152,  b. 

(IL) 

Prophecy — 

Gosp.  §  13,    . 

.      (I.) 

§15,           ... 

.      (I.) 

§  19,  a,b,          .        . 

.      (L) 

Acts,  §  38,     . 

.      (I.) 

§  39,  a,b, 

(I.) 

Pet.  §  46,  a  (footnote  1), 

(I.) 

§  48,  a,      . 

(I.) 

PL  II.  §  73,  . 

(I.) 

IIL  §  101,  c,      . 

(II.) 

Heb.  §  116,  a. 

(II.) 

§  118,  6,  footnote  5,  c. 

(II.) 

Pet.  II.  §  127,  b,  . 

(II.) 

Rev.  §  135,  d,       .        .         . 

(IL) 

John,  §  155,  c, 

(II.) 

Prophecy  of  Jesus — 

Gosp.  §  1 8,  c, 

.      (I.) 

§  19,  c,d,.        .        . 

.      (I.) 

§33,           ... 

(I.) 

Gosp.  II.  §  136,  a,  footnote  3 

,    (II.) 

John,  §  145,  a,  footnote  4, 

(II.) 

Prophets — 
PI.  II.  §  92,  6,       . 

(II.) 

2  E 
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Prophets — continued. 

VOL. 

PI.  Ill,  §  106,  a,  . 

(II.) 

IV.  §  108,  c,      .        .        . 

(II.) 

§  109,  d,  footnote  11,      . 

(II.) 

Pet.  II.  §  127,  6,  footnote  4, 

d,  footnote  9, 

(II.) 

Rev.  §  135,  d, 

(II.) 

•John,  §  152,  a,  b, 

(II.) 

Propitiation — 

PI.  II.  §  80,  c,       . 

(I-) 

Heb.  §  122,  b,       ... 

(II.) 

John,  §  148,  6,      . 

(11.) 

Punishment — 

Gosp.  %32,d. 

(I.) 

§  34,  c,d,           .        . 

(I.) 

Jas.  §  57,  d, 

(I.) 

PI.  I.  §  61,  a, 

(I-) 

§  64,  b 

(!•) 

II.  §  98,  d,  footnote  5, 

(II.) 

Heb.  §  126,  b, 

(II.) 

Pet.  II.  §  129,  a,  . 

.    (11.) 

John,  §  151,  d,      . 

(II.) 

Purification — 

PL  III.  §  101,  a,  . 

(II.) 

Heb.  §  122,  a, 

(II.) 

§  123,  o,    .        .         . 

(11.) 

Pet.  II.  §  127,  c,  . 

(II.) 

Rev.  §  134,  a. 

(II.) 

John,  §  146,  d,  footnote  7, 

(II.) 

§  148,  b,  footnote  3,   . 

(II.) 

Quotations.     See  Scripture. 

Recompense — 

Gosp.  §  32,  a-c,     . 

(I.) 

Pet.  §  51,  d, 

.      (I.) 

PI.  II.  §  98,  d,  footnote  6, 

(II.) 

III.  §  101,  c,      . 

(II.) 

IV.  §  108,  d,      . 

(II.) 

Heb.  §  126,  a, 

.     (II.) 

Rev.  §  132,  &, 

(II.) 

John,  §  151,  d,      . 

(II.) 

Reconciliation — 

PI.  II.  §  80,  d,      . 

.    (II.) 

III.  §  100,  c,      . 

(II.) 

§  104,  a,c,. 

(II.) 

Redeemer — 

PI.  II.  §  72,  b,  footnote  1, 

.      (I.) 

IV.  §  110,  6,  footnote  3, 

(II.) 

Heb.  §  119,  a. 

(II.) 

Redemption — 

Gosp.  §  22,  c, 

(I.) 

Pet.  §  49,  d, 

.      (I.) 

PI.  II.  §  80,  c,       . 

(I.) 

-III.  §  100,  c,  footnote  9, 

(II.) 

IV.  §  108,  b,      . 

(11.) 

Heb.  §  122,  c, 

(II.) 

Pet.  II.  §  127,  c  (footnote  7), 

(II.) 

Rev.  §  134,  a, 

(II.) 

John,  §  148,  c,      . 

(11.) 

Regeneration  (bom  of  God)— 
Pet.  §  46,  a, . 

.      (I.) 

Jas.  §  52,  6,  . 

(I.) 

Regeneration — continued. 
PI.  II.  §  84,  d,       . 

III.  §  101,  a,     . 
§  104,  c, 

IV.  §  108,  c  (footnote  7), 
Pet.  II.  §  128,  a,  . 

John,  §  150,  c. 
Repentance  (^5Ta»«/a) — 

Gosp.  §  21,    . 

Acts,  §  40,  b, 

PI.  II.  §  86,  d,  footnote  9, 
IV.  §  107,  d,  footnote  7, 

Heb.  §  124,  c, 

Pet.  II.  §  129,  c,  . 

Rev.  §  135,  a, 
Restitution.     See  Apocatastasis, 
Resurrection  of  Jesus— 

Gosp.  §  19,  c,  footnote  5, 

Acts,  §  39,  a, 

Pet.  §  48,  c,  . 
§  50,  a,  b, 

PI.  II.  §  78,  a, 
§  81,  c,  d, 

III.  §  101,  c, 

IV.  §  no,  c, 

Heb.  §  118,  a, 
§  120,  a,    . 
Rev.  §  134,  b,  footnote  4 
Gosp.  II.  §  136,  a, 

§  138,  b,    . 
John,  §  154,  c. 
Resurrection  of  believers — 
Gosp.  §  34,  b,  d,    . 
Acts,  §  39,  a,  footnote  1, 
Pet.  §  50,  c,  footnote  5, 
PI.  I.  §  64,  c, 

II.  §  97,  a,  b, 
§  99,  a,  b, 

III.  §  101,  c, 

IV.  §  108,  a, 
Heb.  §  126,  rf. 
Pet.  II.  §  129,  c,  footnote  2, 
Rev.  §  132,  b, 
Gosp.  II.  §  139,  c, 
John,  §  148,  a, 

§  157,  c,    . 
Retribution — 
Gosp.  §  32,    . 
Pet.  §  51,  rf, 
Jas.  §  57, 
PI.  I.  §  64,  b, 

II.  §  98,  c,  d, 

III.  §  101,  c, 

IV.  §  108,  d, 
Heb.  §  126,  a. 
Pet.  II.  §  129,  d, 
Rev.  §  132,  b, 
Go.sp.  II.  §  138,  c,  footnote  8 
John,  §  151.  d, 

§  157,  d,     . 
Revelation — 
Grosp.  §  20,  a. 


(I.) 
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Revelation — continued. 
PL  II.  §  71,  b,       . 
§75,  a,. 
§  89,  6,  . 
III.  §  102,  c,      . 
Heb.  §  116,  6, 
Rev.  §  130,  a, 

§  135,  d,    .        .        . 
John,  §  143,  d,      . 
§  146,  c,d, 
%  147,  b,c, 
§152, 
Reward — 
Gosp.  §  32,  a-c,    . 
Pet.  §  51,  d,  . 
PI.  II.  §  98,  d,  footnote  6, 

III.  §  101,  c,      . 

IV.  §  108,  d,      . 
Heb.  §  126,  a, 
Rev.  §  132,  6, 
John,  §  151,  d,      . 

Riches — 

Gosp.  §  26,  a,  b,    . 

T  rt  q       8    ^  ^       CT 

PI.  IV.  §  107,  c,  footnote  5, 
Gosp.  II.  §  137,  b, 
Righteousness — 
Gosp.  §  21,  a, 
§  24,  a,  . 
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Works   by   Professor    I.   A.    DORNER. 

In  demy  8vo,  price  14*,, 

SYSTEM  OF  CHRISTIAN   ETHICS. 

*  This  noble  book  is  the  crown  of  the  Systematic  Theology  of  the  author.  ...  It  is 
a  masterpiece.  It  is  the  fruit  of  a  lifetime  of  profound  investigation  in  the  philo- 
sophical, biblical,  and  historical  sources  of  theology.  The  system  of  Domer  is 
comprehensive,  profound,  evangelical,  and  catholic.  It  rises  into  the  clear  heaven  of 
Christian  thought  above  the  strifes  of  Scholasticism,  Bationalism,  and  Mysticism.  It 
is,  indeed,  comprehensive  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  these  three  types  of  human  thought.' 
— Professor  C.  A.  Briogs,  D.D. 

'  There  rested  on  his  whole  being  a  consecration  such  as  is  lent  only  by  the  nobility 
of  a  thorough  sanctiflcation  of  the  inmost  nature,  and  by  the  dignity  of  a  matured 
wisdom.' — Professor  Weiss. 

•  This  is  the  last  work  we  shall  obtain  from  the  able  pen  of  the  late  Dr.  Domer,  and 
it  may  be  said  that  it  fitly  crowns  the  edifice  of  his  manifold  labours.' — Spectator. 


In  Four  Volumes,  8vo,  price  £2,  2;*., 

A    SYSTEM    OF   CHRISTIAN    DOCTRINE. 

'  In  all  investigations  the  author  is  fair,  clear,  and  moderate  ;  ...  he  has  shown  that 
his  work  is  one  to  be  valued,  for  its  real  ability,  as  an  important  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  theology.' — Scotsman. 

'  Had  it  been  the  work  of  an  entire  lifetime,  it  would  have  been  a  monument  of 
marvellous  industry  and  rare  scholarship.  It  is  a  tribute  alike  to  the  genius,  the  learn- 
ing, and  the  untiring  perseverance  of  its  author.' — Baptist  Magazine. 

'  The  work  has  many  and  great  excellences,  and  is  really  indispensable  to  all  who 
would  obtain  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  great  problems  of  theology.  It  is  a 
g^eat  benefit  to  English  students  that  it  should  be  made  accessible  to  them  in  their  own 
language,  and  in  a  form  so  elegant  and  convenient." — Literary  Churchman. 


In  Five  Volumes,  8ro,  price  £2,  12«.  6</., 

HISTORY  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
DOCTRINE  OF  THE  PERSON  OF  CHRIST. 

'So  great  a  mass  of  learning  and  thought  so  ably  set  forth  has  never  before  been 
presented  to  English  readers,  at  least  on  this  subject.' — Journal  of  Sacred  Literature. 

In  Two  Volumes,  8t70  (870  p/).),  price  21*., 

LIVES  OF  THE  LEADERS  OF  THE  CHURCH 
UNIVERSAL. 

FROM  IGNATIUS  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 
Edited  bt  Dr.  FERDINAND  PIPER. 

'A  very  interesting  and  useful  hagiology.  .  .  .  The  collection  is  one  of  remarkable 
value  and  interest.' — British  Quarterly  Review. 

'  A  really  new  idea,  executed  with  commendable  care  and  skill.' — Freeman. 
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WORKS    BY    PROFESSOR    HEINRICH     EWALD. 

In  demy  %vo,  price  10«.  &d., 

OLD  AND    NEW    TESTAMENT    THEOLOGY. 

By    HEINEICH     EWALD, 

LATE  PROFESSOR  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GOTTINGEN  ; 

AUTHOR  OF 

'the  history  of  ISRAEL,'   'REVELATION,   ITS  NATURE  AND  RECORD,'  ETC. 

STransIatetj  from  t!je  ©ertnan 
By  Professor  THOMAS  GOADBY,  B.A.,  Nottingham. 

'  Leading  principles  wMch  can  never  be  out  of  date  enforced  with  the  energy  of 
geniu8. ' — SpectcuUyi'. 

'  Suggestive  on  every  page,  and  therefore  essential  to  every  student  of  theology.' — 
Record. 

'  We  have  no  scruple  in  characterising  it  as  a  noble  and  useful  work,  full  of  luminous 
and  suggestive  teaching.  .  .  .  No  thoughtful  or  intelligent  man  can  study  it  as  it  deserves 
to  be  studied  without  receiving  from  it  both  mental  and  spiritual  stimulus,  and  being 
confirmed  in  the  belief  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.' — Baptist  Magazine. 

In  demy  8vo,  price  10s.  6d„ 

REVELATION: 

ITS     NATURE     AND     RECORD. 

TRANSLATED  by  Rev.  Prof.  THOS.  GOADBY,  B.A. 
Contents. — Introductory :     The  Doctrine  of  the  Word  of  God. — Part  I.  The 
Nature  of  the  Revelation  of  the  Word  of  God. — Part  II.  Revelation  in 
Heathenism  and  in  Israel. — Part  III.  Revelation  in  the  Bible. 

Note. — This  first  volume  of  Ewald's  great  and  important  work,  'Die  Lehre  der 
Bibel  von  Gott,"  is  offered  to  the  English  public  as  an  attempt  to  read  Revelation, 
Religion,  and  Scripture  in  the  light  of  universal  history  and  the  common  experience  of 
man,  and  with  constant  reference  to  all  the  great  religious  systems  of  the  world.  The 
task  is  as  bold  and  arduous  as  it  is  timely  and  necessary,  and  Ewald  was  well  fitted  to 
accomplish  it.  .  .  .  The  work  has  not  simply  a  theological,  but  a  high  and  significant 
apologetic  value,  which  those  who  are  called  upon  to  deal  with  the  various  forms 
of  modem  scepticism  will  not  be  slow  to  recognise.' — Extract  from  Translator's  Preface. 

'This  volume  is  full  of  nervous  force,  eloquent  style,  and  intense  moral  earnestness. 
There  is  poetry  of  feeling  in  it  also ;  and,  whilst  it  manifests  an  original  mind,  it  is 
accompanied  by  that  spirit  of  reverence  which  ought  always  to  be  brought  to  the  study 
of  the  Holy  Scripture.  A  masterly  intellect  is  associated  in  Ewald  with  the  humility  of 
a  child.' — Evangelical  Magazine. 

'  Ewald  is  one  of  the  most  suggestive  and  helpful  writers  of  this  century.  This  is 
certainly  a  noble  book,  and  will  be  appreciated  not  less  than  his  other  and  larger 
works.  .  .  .  There  is  a  rich  poetic  glow  in  his  writing  which  gives  to  it  a  singular 
charm.' — Baptist  Magazine.  

In  demy  8vo,  price  8s.  6rf. , 

SYNTAX   OF  THE    HEBREW   LANGUAGE 
OF    THE    OLD    TESTAMENT. 

TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    EIGHTH    GERMAN    EDITION 
By  JAMES  KENNEDY,  B.D. 

'  The  work  stands  unique  as  regards  a  patient  investigation  of  facts,  written  with  a 
profound  analysis  of  the  laws  of  thought,  of  which  language  is  the  reflection.  Another 
striking  feature  of  the  work  is  the  regularly  progressive  order  which  pervades  the 
whole.  The  author  proceeds  by  a  natural  gradation  from  the  simplest  elements  to  the 
most  complex  forms.' — British  Quarterly  Review. 

'It  is  well  known  that  Ewald  was  the  first  to  exhibit  the  Hebrew  Syntax  in  a 
philosophical  form,  and  his  Grammar  is  the  most  important  of  his  numerous  works.' — 
Athcnctum, 
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PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE  ON   COMPLETION  OF  THE  SERIES. 

MESSRS.  CLARK  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  Clergymen  and  educated 
Laymen  to  this  Series. 

Forty-five  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the  Foreign 
Theological  Library,  and  during  that  time  Four  Volumes  annually  (or  180 
in  all)  have  appeared  with  the  utmost  regularity. 

It  is  now,  however,  difficult  to  preserve  this  regularity ;  and,  whilst  the 
Publishers  will  continue  to  issue  translations  of  the  best  German  and  French 
works,  they  will  do  so  as  occasion  offers,  and  thus  the  publications  will  be  even 
more  select. 

In  completing  the  Foreign  Theological  Library  as  a  series,  they  desire 
anew  to  express  their  grateful  thanks  to  the  Subscribers  for  their  support. 

They  trust  and  believe  that  the  whole  series  has  exercised,  through  the 
care  with  which  the  books  have  been  selected,  a  healthful  influence  upon  the 
progress  of  theological  science  in  this  country  and  the  United  States. 

The  BISHOP  OF  GLOUCESTER  AND  BRISTOL,  with  regard  to  Sacred  Study,  says  :—'lt  may  be 
of  some  little  service  to  the  reader  if  I  mention  the  long  and  valuable  series  of  Commentaries  on, 
I  believe,  every  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  will  be  found  translated  from  the  German  in  the 
comprehensive  Foreign  Theological  Library  of  Messrs.  Clark  of  Edinburgh.  The  same  Library  may 
be  mentioned  in  reference  to  the  New  Testament ;  and  it  may  be  further  mentioned  that,  by  the 
enterprise  of  the  same  Publishers,  the  whole  of  the  valuable  Commentaries  of  the  late  Dr.  Meyer 
are  now  accessible  to  the  English  student. ' 

Prof.  W.  R.  HARPER,  of  Chicago  University,  and  Editor  of  'The  Biblical  World,'  writes:— 
'The  FOREIGN  THEOLOGICAL  LIBRARY,  published  by  Messrs.  T.  &  T.  Clark  of  Edinburgh,  has 
exercised  a  great  influence  upon  the  biblical  studies  in  this  country  and  In  England.  It  has 
Introduced  to  students  of  the  Scriptures  some  of  the  best  work  of  German  theologians  and  critics. 
The  Publishers  announce  that,  with  the  concluding  volume  of  SchSrer's  "History  of  the  Jewish 
People  in  the  Time  of  Christ,"  they  will  bring  the  series  to  an  end.  The  forty-five  years  of  publi- 
cation, at  the  rate  of  four  volumes  yearly,  is  an  achievement  to  look  back  upon  with  pride,  and  the 
belief  of  the  Messrs.  Clark,  that  "through  the  care  with  which  books  have  been  selected,  the  series 
has  exercised  a  healthful  influence  upon  the  progress  of  theological  science, "  is  amply  Justified, 
It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  they  do  not  propose  entirely  to  give  up  this  special  work  of  publish- 
ing such  translations,  but  will  discontinue  the  serial  publication.  Issuing  books  Irregularly,  as 
occasion  offers.' 

In  order  to  bring  the  Foreign  Theological  Library  more  within  the  reach 
of  all,  it  has  been  decided  to  allow  selections  of 

EIGHT    VOLUMES 

at  the  Subscription   Price  of 

TWO    GUINEAS   (net) 

(or  more  at  the  same  ratio).  N.B. — No  duplicates  can  be  included  in  such 
selections.  A  complete  list  of  volumes  in  the  Foreign  Theological  Library 
will  be  found  on  the  following  page. 
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THE     FOREIGN    THEOLOGICAL    LIBRARY. 

The  following  are  the  Works  from  which  a  Selection  of  Eight  Volumes  for  £2,  28.  (or  more  at  the 
same  ratio)  may  be  made.     (Non-subscription  Price  within  brackets) : — 
Baumgarten— The  History  of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic  Age.    Three  Vols     (27s.) 
Bleek— Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.    Two  Vols.    (21s.) 
Cassel— Commentary  on  Esther.    One  Vol.    (10s.  6d.) 
Christlieb— Modem  Doubt  and  Christian  Belief.    One  Vol.    (10s.  6d.) 
Delltzsch— New  Commentary  on  Genesis.    Two  Vols.    (21s.) 

Commentary  on  the  Psalms.    Three  Vols.    (31s.  6d.) 

Commentary  on  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.    Two  Vols.    (21s.) 

Commentary  on  Song  of  Solomon  and  Ecclesiastes.    One  Vo).    (lOs.  6d.) 

Commentary  on  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.    Last  Edition.    Two  Vols.    (21s.) 

Commentary  on  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    Two  Vols     (21s.) 

A  System  of  Biblical  Psychology.    One  Vol.    (12s.) 

DSllinger— Hippolytus  and  Callistus ;  or,  The  Church  of  Rome :  A.D.  200-250.    One  Vol.    (78.  6d.) 
Domer— A  System  of  Christian  Doctrine.    Four  Vols.    (42s.) 

History  of  the  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ.    Five  Vols.    (628.  6d.  > 

Ebrard— Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  John.    One  Vol.    (10s.  6d.) 

The  Gospel  History.    One  Vol.    (10s.  6d.)       Apologetics.    Three  Vols.    (31s.  6d.) 

Ewald— Revelation  :  Its  Nature  and  Record.    One  Vol.    (10s.  6d.) 

Old  and  New  Testament  Theology.    One  Vol.    (10s.  6d.) 

Frank— System  of  Christian  Certainty.  One  Vol.  (10s.  6d.) 
Gebhardt— Doctrine  of  the  Apocalypse.  One  Vol.  (10s.  6d.) 
Gerlach— Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.    One  Vol.    (10s.  6d.) 

Gleseler— Compendium  of  Ecclesiastical  History :  A.D.  451-1409.    Three  Vols.    (31s.  6d.) 
Godet— Commentary  on  St.  Luke's  Gospel.    Two  Vols.    (21s.) 

Commentary  on  St.  John's  Gospel.    Three  Vols.    (31s.  6d.) 

Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.    Two  Vols.    (21s.) 

Commentary  on  1st  Corinthians.    Two  Vols.    (21s.) 

Goebel— On  the  Parables.    One  Vol.    (10s.  6d.) 
Hagenbach— History  of  the  Reformation.    Two  Vols.    (2l8.) 

History  of  Christian  Doctrines.    Three  Vols.    (31s.  6d.) 

Harless— A  System  of  Christian  Ethics.    One  Vol.    (10s.  6d.) 

Haupt— Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John.    One  Vol.    (108.  6d.) 
Ha. vemlck— General  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.    One  Vol.    (10s.  6d.) 
Hengstenberg— Christology  of  the  Old  Testament.    Four  Vols.    (42s.) 

Commentary  on  the  Psalms.    Three  Vols.    (33s.) 

On  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  etc.  etc.    One  Vol.    (9s.) 

Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.    Two  Vols.    (21s.) 

Commentary  on  Ezekiel.    One  Vol.    (10s.  6d.) 

Dissertations  on  the  Genuineness  of  Daniel,  etc.    One  Vol.    (12s.) 

The  Kingdom  of  God  under  the  Old  Covenant.    Two  Vols.    (2l8.) 

Keil— Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.    Two  Vols.    (21s.) 

Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.    Three  Vols.    (Sis.  6d.) 

Commentary  on  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth.    One  Vol.    (10s.  6d.) 

Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Samuel.    One  Vol.    (10s.  6d.) 

Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Kings.    One  Vol.    (10s.  6d.) 

Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Chronicles.    One  Vol.    (10s.  6d.) 

Commentary  on  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther.    One  Vol.    (10s.  6d.) 

Commentary  on  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations.    Two  Vols.    (21s.) 

Commentary  on  Ezekiel.    Two  Vols.    (21s.)       Book  of  Daniel.    One  Vol.    (10s.  6d.) 

Commentary  on  the  Minor  Prophets.    Two  Vols.    (21s.) 

Biblical  Archaeology.    Two  Vols.    (21s.) 

Kurtz— History  of  the  Old  Covenant ;  or,  Old  Testament  Dispensation.    Three  Vols.    (31s.  6d.) 
Lange— Commentary  on  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.    Three  Vols.    (3l8.  6d.) 

Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.    Two  Vols.    (18s.)       St.  John.    Two  Vols.    (21s.) 

Luthardt— Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.    Three  Vols.    (31s.  6d.) 

History  of  Christian  Ethics  to  the  Reformation.    One  Vol.    (lOs.  6d.) 

Macdonald— Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch.    Two  Vols.    (21s.) 
Martensen— Christian  Dogmatics.    One  Vol.    (10s.  6d.) 

Christian  Ethics.    General— Social— Individual.    Three  Vols.    (Sis.  6d.) 

Mttller— The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin.    Two  Vols.    (21s.) 

Murphy— Commentary  on  the  Psalms.     To  count  as  Two  Volumes.    One  Vol.    (12s.) 

Neander— General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church.    Vols.  I.  to  VIII.    (608.) 

Oehler— Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.    Two  Vols.    (2l8.) 

Olshausen— Commentary  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts.    Four  Vols.    (42s.) 

Commentary  on  Epistle  to  the  Romans.    One  Vol.    (10s.  6d.)      Corinthians.    One  Vol.    (9s.) 

Commentary  on  PhUlppians,  Titus,  and  1st  Timothy.    One  Vol.    (10s.  6d.) 

Orelll— Prophecy  regarding  Consummation  of  God's  Kingdom.    One  Vol.    (lOs.  6d.) 

Commentary  on  Isaiah.    One  Vol.    (108.  6d.)       Jeremiah.    One  Vol.    (lOs.  6d.) 

PhlUppl— Commentary  on  Epistle  to  Romans.    Two  Vols.    (21s.) 

R&blger— Encyclopaedia  of  Theology.    Two  Vols.    (2l8.) 

Rltter— Comparative  Geography  of  Palestine.    Four  Vols.    (26s.) 

Sartorius— The  Doctrine  of  Divine  Love.    One  Vol.    (lOs.  6d.) 

Sohflrer— The  Jewish  People  In  the  Time  of  Christ.    Five  Vols.    (IDs.  6d.  eaoh.) 

Shedd- History  of  Christian  Doctrine.    Two  Vols.    (21s.) 

Steinmeyer— History  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection  of  our  Lord.    One  Vol.    (lOs.  6d.) 

The  Miracles  of  our  Lord  In  relation  to  Modem  Criticism.    One  Vol     (78.  6d.) 

Stler— The  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus.    Eight  Vols.    (10s.  6d.  per  vol.) 

The  Words  of  the  Risen  Saviour,  and  Commentary  on  Epistle  of  St.  James.  One  Vol.  (10s.  6d.> 

The  Words  of  the  Apostles  Expounded.    One  Vol.    (10s.  6d.) 

Ullmann— Reformers  before  the  Reformation.    Two  Vols.    (2l8.) 

Weiss— Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.  2V0IS.  (2l8.)  The  Life  of  Christ.  3V0IS.  (8l8.  6d.) 

Winer— OoUeotlon  of  the  Confessions  of  Christendom.    One  Vol.    (10s.  6d.) 


T.  &  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


THE  ANTE-NICENE  CHRISTIAN  LIBRARY. 

The  Ante-Nicene  Christian  Library.  A  Collection  of  all  the 
Works  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  prior  to  the  Council 
of  Nicsea.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Roberts,  D.D.,  and 
Principal  James  Donaldson,  LL.D.,  St.  Andrews.  In  Twenty-four 
handsome  8vo  Volumes,  Subscription  Price  £6,  6s.  net;  or  a 
selection  of  Twelve  Volumes  for  £3,  3s.  net. 

Any  Volume  may  bo  had  separately,  price  10s.  6d. 
This  Series  has  been  received  with  marked  approval  by  all  sections  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  this  country  and  in  the  United  States,  as  supplying  what  has  long  been 
felt  to  be  a  want,  and  also  on  account  of  the  impartiality,  learning,  and  care  with 
which  Editors  and  Translators  have  executed  a  very  difficult  task. 

The  following  Works  are  included  in  the  Series  : — 
Apostolic  Fathers,  comprising  Clement's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians ;  Polycarp  to  the 
Bphesians  ;  Martyrdom  of  Polycarp  ;  Epistle  of  Barnabas  ;  Epistles  of  Ignatius  (longer  and 
shorter,  and  also  the  Syriac  Version) ;  Martyrdom  of  Ignatius  ;  Epistle  to  Diognetus  ;  Pastor 
of  Hennas ;  Papias ;  Spurious  Epistles  of  Ignatius.  One  Volume.  Justin  Martyr ; 
Athenagoras.  One  Volume.  Tatlan;  Theophllus;  The  Clementine 
Recognitions.  One  Volume.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  comprising  Exhortation 
to  Heathen ;  Tlie  Instructor ;  and  the  Miscellanies.  Two  Volumes.  Hlppolytus, 
Volume  First ;  Refutation  of  all  Heresies,  and  Fragments  from  his  Commentaries. 
Irenseus,  Volume  First.  Irenseus  (completion)  and  Hlppolytus  (completion); 
Fragments  of  Third  Century.  One  Volume.  Tertulllan  against  Marclon. 
One  Volume.  Cyprian;  The  Epistles  and  Treatises;  Novatlan;  Mlnuclus  Felix. 
Two  Volumes.  Orlgen:  De  Principiis  ;  Letters;  and  portion  of  Treatise  against  Celsus. 
Two  Volumes.  Tertulllan :  To  the  Martyrs ;  Apology ;  To  the  Nations,  etc.  Three 
Volumes.  Methodius;  Alexander  of  Lycopolis;  Peter  of  Alexandria 
Anatolius;  Clement  on  Virginity;  and  Fragments.  One  Volume.  Apocry- 
phal Gospels,  Acts,  and  Revelations ;  comprising  all  the  very  curious  Apocryphal 
Writings  of  the  first  three  Centuries.  One  Volume.  Clementine  Homilies; 
Apostolical  Constitutions.  One  Volume.  Arnobius.  One  Volume.  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus ;  Dionysius ;  Archelaus ;  Syrian  Fragments.  One  Volume. 
Lactantius ;  together  with  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  and  Fragments  of 
the  Second  and  Third  Centuries.  Two  Volumes.  Early  Liturgies  and  Remaining 
Fragments.    One  Volume. 

ST.  AUGUSTINE'S  WORKS. 


The  Works  of  Aurelius  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo. 
Edited  by  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.  In  Fifteen  Volumes,  demy  8vo, 
Subscription  Price  £3,  19s.  net. 

Any  Volume  may  be  had  separately,  price  10s.  6d. 
The  'City  of  God.'    Two  Volumes. 
Writings    in    connection   with   the 

Donatist  Controversy.   One  Volume. 
The     Anti-Pelagian     "HTorks.     Three 

Volumes. 

Treatises  against  Faustus  the 

Manichasan.  One  Volume. 
On  the  Trinity.  One  Volume. 
Commentary  on  John.    Two  Volumes. 

'For  the  reproduction  of  the  "City  of  God"  in  an  admirable  English  garb  we  are  greatly 
indebted  to  the  well-directed  enterprise  and  energy  of  Messrs.  Clark,  and  to  the  accuracy  and 
scholarship  of  those  who  have  undertaken  the  laborious  task  of  translation.'— CftriAttan  Observer. 

N.B. — Messrs.  Clark  offer  a  Selection  of  Twelve  Volumes  from  either  or  both  of 
those  Series  at  the  Subscription  Price  of  Three  Guineas  net  (or  a  larger  number  at 
same  proportion). 


The  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists, 
and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

One  Volume. 
'  Letters.'    Two  Volumes. 

On  Christian  Doctrine,  Bnchiridion 
on  Catechising,  and  on  Faith 
and  the  Creed.    One  Volume. 

'Confessions.'      With    Copious   Notes    by 

Rev.  J.  G.  PlLKINQTON. 


T.  &  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


MEYER'S  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

'Meyer  has  been  long  and  well  known  to  scholars  as  one  of  the  very  ablest  of  the  German 
expositors  of  the  New  Testament.  We  are  not  sure  whether  we  ought  not  to  say  that  he  is 
unrivalled  as  an  interpreter  of  the  grammatical  and  historical  meaning  of  the  sacred  writers. 
The  Publishers  have  now  rendered  another  seasonable  and  important  service  to  English  students  in 
producing  this  translation.'— Gva-Rdiaj^. 

Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Neinr 
Testament.  By  Dr.  H.  A.  W.  Meter,  Oberconsistorialrath, 
Hannover.  Under  the  editorial  care  of  Rev.  Dr.  Dickson,  late 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  In  Twenty 
handsome  8vo  Volumes,  price  £5,  5s.  net.  Or  a  selection  may 
now  be  made  of  any  Eight  Volumes  for  Two  Guineas  net  (or  a 
larger  number  at  the  same  proportion). 

Any  Volume  may  be  had  separately,  price  10s.  6d. 

ST,  MATTHEW'S  GOSPEL,  Two  Volumes ;  MARK  AND  LUKE,  Two  Volumes ;  ST.  JOHN'S 
GOSPEL,  Two  Volumes;  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES,  Two  Volumes;  ROMANS, 
Two  Volumes;  CORINTHIANS,  Two  Volumes;  GALATIANS,  One  Volume; 
EPHESIANS  AND  PHILEMON,  One  Volume ;  PHILIPPIANS  AND  COLOSSIANS, 
One  Volume;  THESSALONIANS,  One  Volume;  TIMOTHY  AND  TITUS,  One 
Volume;  HEBREWS,  One  Volume;  JAMES  AND  JOHN,  One  Volume;  PETER 
AND  JUDE,  One  Volume, 

The  series,  as  written  by  Meyer  himself,  is  completed  by  the  publication  of  Ephesians 
with  Philemon  in  one  volume.  But  to  this  the  Publishers  have  thought  it  right  to  add 
Thessalonians  and  Hebrews,  by  Dr.  Liinemann,  and  the  Pastoral  and  Catholic  Epistles, 
by  Dr.  Huther. 

'  I  need  hardly  add  that  the  last  edition  of  the  accurate,  perspicuous,  and  learned 
commentary  of  Dr.  Meyer  has  been  most  carefully  consulted  throughout ;  and  I  must 
again,  as  in  the  preface  to  the  Galatians,  avow  my  great  obligations  to  the  acumen  and 
scholarship  of  the  learned  editor.' — Bishop  Ellicott  in  Preface  to  his  Commentary  on 
Ephesians. 

'  The  ablest  grammatical  exegete  of  the  age.' — Philip  Schaff,  D.D. 


Works   of  Dr.  John  Owen.     Edited  by  Eev.  W.  H.  Goold, 
D.D.,  Edinburgh.     In  24  Volumes,  demy  8vo,  price  £4,  4s.  net. 

THE  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS,  in  Seven  Volumes,  may 
be  had  separately,  price  42s. 


Works    of  John    Calvin.     Commentaries,  Forty-five  Volumes. 
Tracts  on  the  Reformation,  Three  Volumes. 

A  Selection  of  Six  Volumes  (or  more  at  the  same  proportion)  for  2l8.,  with  the  exception 
of  PSALMS,  Vols.  I.  and  V.;  HABAKKUK  and  CORINTHIANS,  2  Vols.— 
which  are  now  out  of  print.     Any  separate  Volume  (with  the  above  exceptions),  6s. 

THE  LETTERS,  Edited  by  Dr.  Bonnet,  Two  Volumes,  10s.  6d. 

THE  INSTITUTES,  Two  Volumes,  Translated,  14s. 

THE  INSTITUTES,  in  Latin,  Two  Volumes,  Tholuck's  Edition,  price  148.  net. 


T.  &  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


BEN  GEL'S  GNOMON. 

'Stands  out  among  the  exegetical  liteiature  not  only  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  of  all 
centuries,  for  its  masterly  terseness  and  precision,  and  for  its  combination  of  spiritual  insight 
with  the  best  scholarship  of  his  time.' — Professor  W.  Sanday,  D.D.,  Oxford. 

Gnomon  of  the  New  Testament.  By  John  Albert 
Bengel.  Translated  into  English.  With  Original  Xotes,  Explana- 
tory and  Illustrative.  Edited  by  the  Kev.  Andrew  E.  Fausset, 
M.A.  The  Original  Translation  was  in  Five  Large  Volumes,  demy 
8vo,  averaging  more  than  550  pp.  each,  and  the  very  great 
demand  for  this  Edition  has  induced  the  Publishers  to  issue  the 
Five  Volumes  bound  in  Three,  at  the  Subscription  Price  of  24s.  net. 
They  trust  by  this  still  further  to  increase  its  usefulness. 

*,*  The  Five  Volume  Edition  may  still  be  had  at  the  original  Subscription 
Price,  £1,  lis.  6d.  net. 

The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  says  of  Bengel: — '  There  is  one  expositor 
so  uniquely  eminent  in  drawing  from  Holy  Scripture  its  deeper  spiritual  meaning, 
that  it  may  be  well  for  the  student  always  to  have  at  hand,  for  the  New  Testament, 
the  Orumum  of  Bengel,  and  to  acquire  through  the  help  of  this  most  introspective 
expositor  the  aptitude  of  di-awing  from  the  Holy  Word  its  full  message  to  the  soul.' 

ST/ER'S  WORDS  OF  THE  LORD  JESUS. 

The  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  By  Dr.  Rudolph  Stier. 
Eight  Vols.  8vo  (or  the  Eight  Vols,  bound  in  Four),  £2,  2s.  net. 

The  Words  of  the  Risen  Saviour,  8vo,  10s.  6d. ;  and 
The  Words  of  the  Apostles,  Svo,   10s.    6d.     (Or  the   Ten 

Volumes  for  £2,  12s.  6d.  net.) 
'  The  whole  work  is  a  treasury  of  thoughtful  exposition.    Its  measure  of  practical  and 
spiritual  application,  with  exegetical  criticism,  commends  it  to  the  use  of  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  preach  as  well  as  to  understand  the  Gospel  of  Christ.' — Ghmrdian. 

LANGE'S  LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 

The  liife  of  the   Lord  Jesus   Christ:   A  Complete  Critical 

Examination   of    the    Origin,    Contents,    and   Connection   of    the 

Gospels.     Translated   from   the   German   of   J.   P.   Lange,  D.D,, 

Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Bonn.     Edited,  with 

additional  Notes,  by  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.     Cheap  Edition,  in  Four 

Volumes,  demy  Svo,  price  288.  net. 

'  Stands  in  the  front  rank  of  lives  of  Christ ;  it  first  presents  the  life  of  Christ  as 
given  in  the  four  Gospels  together,  and  then  as  given  by  each  Gospel  separately  from 
its  peculiar  standpoint.' — Principal  A.  Cave,  D.D. 

PROFESSOR  E  A  DIE'S  COMMENTARIES. 


Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians.  By  the  late  Professor 
J.  Eadie,  D.D.  The  Three  Volumes  are  supplied  at  the  price  of 
18s.  net,  or  in  separate  Volumes,  at  10s.  6d.  each.  They  have 
been  carefully  edited  by  the  Eev.  William  Young,  M.A.,  Glasgow. 


T.  &  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.     With  Illustration 

and  Maps.     Edited  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  LL.D.     Complete  in 

Four  Volumes,  imperial  8vo,  price  12s.  6d.  each. 

CoNTRiBTJTORS : — The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Howson  ;  The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Plumptre  ; 
Principal  David  Brown,  D.  D. ;  J.  Rawson  Lumby,  D.  D. ;  W.  Milligan,  D.  D. ; 
W.  F.  Moulton,  D.D. ;  Rev.  Canon  Spence  ;  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.  ;  J.  Oswald 
Dykes,  D.D.  ;  Joseph  Angus,  D.D. ;  Paton  J.  Gloag,  D.D. ;  S.  D.  F.  Salmond, 
D.D. ;  William  B.  Pope,  D.D.  ;  Philip  Schaff,  D.D. ;  Matthew  B.  Riddle,  D.D. 
Maps  and  Plans — Professor  Arnold  Guyot.  Illustrations — W.  M.  Thomson, 
D.D.,  Author  of  'The  Land  and  the  Book.' 

Volume  I.  Volume  II. 

Tlie  Sjmoptical  Gospels.  St.  John's  Gospel,  and 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Volume  III.  Volume  IV. 

Romans  to  FMlemon.  Hebrews  to  Revelation. 

'  A  useful,  valuable,  and  instructive  commentary.  The  interpretation  is  set  forth  with 
clearness  and  cogency,  and  in  a  manner  calculated  to  commend  the  volumes  to  the 
thoughtful  reader.  The  book  is  beautifully  got  up,  and  reflects  gi-eat  credit  on  the 
publishers  as  well  as  the  writers.' — The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

'  I  have  looked  into  this  volume,  and  read  several  of  the  notes  on  crucial  passages. 
They  seem  to  me  very  well  done,  with  great  fairness,  and  with  evident  knowledge  of 
the  controversies  concerning  them.  The  illustrations  are  very  good.  I  cannot  doubt 
that  the  book  will  prove  very  valuable.' — The  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

'  We  have  already  spoken  of  this  commentary  with  warm  praise,  and  we  can  certainly 
assert  that  the  enterprise  has  now  been  brought  to  a  close  with  really  admirable  work.' 
— English  Churchman. 

'  We  congratulate  Dr.  Schaff  on  the  completion  of  this  useful  work,  which  we  are  now 
able  to  commend,  in  its  complete  form,  to  English  readers  of  the  Scriptures.  ...  It  will 
be  seen  that  we  have  a  high  opinion  of  this  commentary,  of  the  present  volume,  and  also 
of  the  whole  work.  In  this  last  respect  it  is  perhaps  of  more  uniform  excellence  than 
any  of  its  rivals,  and  in  beauty  of  appearance  it  excels  them  all.' — Church  Bells, 

Studies  in  the  Christian  Evidences:  Being  Apologetics  for 
the  Times.  By  Rev.  Alexander  Mair,  D.D.  Third  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged,  crown  8vo,  price  6s. 

'This  book  ought  to  become  immensely  popular.  .  .  .  That  one  chapter  on  "  Tlie 
Unique  Personality  of  Christ"  is  a  masterpiece  of  eloquent  writing,  though  it  is 
scarcely  fair  to  mention  one  portion  where  every  part  is  excellent.  The  beauties  of  the 
volume  are  everywhere  apparent,  and  therefore  will  again  attract  the  mind  that  has 
been  once  delighted  with  the  literary  feast.' — The  Rock. 

Encyclopaedia  of   Theology.     By  Professor  J.   F.   Rabiger, 

D.D.,   Breslau.      Translated,   with  additions   to   the   History  and 

Literature,  by  Rev.  J.  Macpherson,  M.A.     2  Vols.  8vo,  price  21s. 

'  Eabiger's  Encyclopaedia  is  a  book  deserving  the  attentive  perusal  of  every  divine. 
.  .  .  It  is  at  once  instructive  and  suggestive.' — AthencBum. 

System  of  the  Christian  Certainty.     By  Professor  Dr.  Fb. 
H.  R.  Frank,  Erlangen.     In  demy  8vo,  price  10s.  6d. 
'No  weightier  or  more  valuable  theological  work  has  come  to  us  from  Germany 
since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Corner's  "Christian  Doctrine."' — Literary  World. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Peter.      Synoptical  Tables.      With  Transla- 
tion and  Critical  Apparatus.     Edited  by  Prof.  H.  von  Schubert, 
D.D.,  Kiel.     Authorised  Enylish  Translation.     Svo,  Is.  6d.  net. 
•  The  most  useful  thing  that  has  yet  been  published  on  this  fragment.' — Expository  Times. 


T.  &  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


BY  PRINCIPAL  A.  GAVE.  P.P. 

An  Introduction  to  Theology :  Its  Principles,  Its  Branches, 
Its  Results,  and  Its  Literature.  By  Alfred  Cave,  B.A.,  D.D., 
Principal  of  Hackney  College,  London.  Second  Edition,  largely 
rewritten,  and  the  Bibliographical  Lists  carefully  revised  to  date. 
In  demy  8vo,  price  12s. 
'  The  best  original  work  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language.'— Philip  Schaff. 
D.D.,  LL.D. 

'  Its  arrangement  is  perfect,  its  learning  accurate  and  extensive,  and  its  practical  hinta 
invaluable.' — Christian  World. 

'  A  marvel  of  industry,  and  simply  invaluable  to  theologians.' — Clergyman's 
Magazine. 

The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice  and  Atonement. 

By  Alfred  Cave,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Hackney  College,  London. 
In  demy  8vo,  New  Edition,  revised  throughout,  price  10s.  6d. 

'  Every  page  in  this  edition  has  been  carefully  revised  in  the  light  of  the  latest 
relative  researches.  The  literary  references  have  also  been  brought  down  to  date.  .  .  . 
In  the  New  Testament  section  there  is  considerable  variation.  Upon  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Atonement  especially,  conclusions  upon  which  affect  so  materially  the  presentation 
of  Christian  truth,  the  author's  views  have  been  steadily  ripening,  as  he  believes,  during 
the  thought  of  years.  Consequently  more  than  half  of  the  New  Testament  portion  has 
been  vevixiHen.''— Extract  from  the  Preface. 

'  Let  readers  judge — is  this  not  now  the  best  systematic  study  of  the  Atonement  in 
the  English  language  ?  ' — Expository  Times. 

BY  PRINCIPAL  P.  W.  SIMON,  P.P. 


The  Redemption  of  Man :  Discussions  Bearing  on  the  Atone- 
ment. By  Principal  D.  W.  Simon,  D.D.,  Bradford.  In  demy  8vo, 
price  10s.  6d. 

Principal  Fairbairn,  Mansfield  College,  writes: — 'I  wish  to  say  how  stimulating 
and  helpful  I  have  found  your  book.  Its  criticism  is  constructive  as  well  as  incisive, 
while  its  point  of  view  is  elevated  and  commanding.  It  made  me  feel  quite  vividly  how 
superficial  most  of  the  recent  discussions  on  the  Atonement  have  been.' 

'  Its  learning,  ample  although  that  be,  is  its  least  merit :  it  has  the  far  higher  and 
rarer  qualities  of  freshness  of  view  and  deep  ethical  insight.  I  hope  it  will  find  the 
general  and  cordial  reception  it  so  well  deserves.' — Professor  E.  Flint,  D.D. 

The  Bible  an  Outgrowth  of  Theocratic  Life.  By  Prin- 
cipal D.  W.  Simon,  D.D.,  Bradford.     In  crown  Svo,  price  4s.  6d. 

'  This  book  will  well  repay  perusal.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  learning  as  well  as 
ingenuity,  and  the  style  is  clear.' — Guardian. 

'  Dr.  Simon's  little  book  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  attention.' — Baptist. 

'  Dr.  John  Brown,  of  Bedford,  writes : — '  I  feel  sure  that  such  of  your  readers  as  may 
make  acquaintance  with  it,  will  be  as  grateful  for  its  valuable  help  as  I  have  been 
myself.' 

Delivery  and  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine.    By 

Robert  Rainy,  D.D.,  Principal,  and  Professor   of   Divinity   and 
Church  History,  New  College,  Edinburgh.     Price  10s.  6d. 

'  We  gladly  acknowledge  the  high  excellence  and  the  extensive  learning  which  these 
lectures  display.  They  are  able  to  the  last  degree,  and  the  author  has,  in  an  unusual 
measure,  the  power  of  acute  and  brilliant  generalisation.' — Literary  Churchman. 

'  The  subject  is  treated  with  a  comprehensive  ^rasp,  keen  logical  power,  clear  analysis 
and  learning,  and  in  devout  spirit.' — Evangelical  Magazine. 


Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes  and  Private  Students. 

Edited    by    Professor     Marcus    Dods,    D.D.,    and    Alexander 
Whyte,  D.D. 

'I  name  specially  the  admirable  Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes  issued  by  T.  &  T.  Clark  of  Edin- 
burgh. They  are  very  cheap,  and  among  them  are  some  books  unsurpassed  in  their  kind.'— Dr.  W. 
Robertson  !N  icoll  in  The  British  Weekly. 

'Sound,  intelligible,  and  sometimes  brilliantly-written  handbooks,  packed  with  wisdom  and 
knowledge.  —7tfetftoc((st  Mecorder. 

'  These  volumes  are  models  of  the  multum  in  parvo  style.  We  have  long  desired  to  meet  with  a 
series  of  this  kind— Little  Books  on  Great  Subjects.'— Literary  World. 


COMMENTARIES — 


Professor  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.    Genesis.    2s. 
James  Macgregor,  D.D.      Ezodus.     2  Vols- 

2s.  each. 
Principal    Douglas,   D.D.      Joshua.     Is.   6d 

Judges.    Is.  3d. 
Professor  J.  G.  Murphy,  LL.D.    Chronicles 

Is.  6d. 
Professor  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.    Haggai,  Zecta. 

aiiah,  MalacU.    2s. 
Principal  Douglas,  D.D.     Obadiah  to  Zepb 

aniah.    is.  6d. 
Professor  T.  M.  Lindsay,  D.D.    Mark.    2s.  6d, 


Professor  T.  M.  Lindsay,  D.D.     St.  Luke.    2 

Vols.    3s.  3d.  (Vol.  I.,  2s. ;  Vol.  II.,  Is.  3d.). 
George  Reith,  D.D.    St.  John.     2  Vols.    2s. 

each. 
Professor  T.  M.  Lindsay,  D.D.    Acts.    2  Vols. 

Is.  6d.  each. 
Principal  Brown,  D.D.    Romans.    2s. 
James  Macgregor,  D.D.    Galatians.    Is.  6d. 
Professor  J.  S.  Candlish,  D.D.    Ephesians. 

Is.  6d. 
Professor  A.   B.   Davidson,   D.D.     Hebrews. 

2s.  6d. 


GENERAL    SUBJECTS — 


James  Stalker,  D.D. 

The  Life  of  Christ.    Is.  6d. 

The  Life  of  St.  Paul.    is.  6d. 
{Large-type  Editions,  3s.  6d.  each.) 
Alexander  Whyte,  D.D. 

The  Shorter  Catechism.    2s.  6d. 
Professor  J.  S.  Candlish,  D.D. 

The  Christian  Sacraments.    Is.  6d. 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of  God.    Is.  6d. 

The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    Is.  6d. 

The  Biblical  Doctrine  of  Sin.    Is.  6d. 
Norman  L.  Walker,  D.D. 

Scottish  Church  History,    Is.  6d. 
Rev.  W.  D.  Thomson,  M.A. 

The  Christian  Miracles  and  the  Conclu- 
sions of  Science.    2s. 
George  Smith,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  CLE. 

History  of  Christian  Missions.    2s.  6d. 
Archibald  Henderson,  D.D. 

Palestine:    Its    Historical    Geography. 
With  Maps.     2s.  6d. 
Professor  T.  M.  Lindsay,  D.D. 

The  Reformation.    2s. 


Rev.  John  Macpherson,  M.A. 

The  Sum  of  Saving  Knowledge.    Is.  6d. 

The  Confession  of  Faith.    2s. 

Presbyterianism.    is.  6d. 
Professor  Binnie,  D.D. 

The  Church,    is.  6d. 
Rev.  T.  B.  KiLPATRiCK,  B.D. 

Butler's    Three    Sermons    on    Human 
Nature,    is.  6d. 
President  Hamilton,  D.D. 

History  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church. 
2s. 
Rev.  W.  Scrymgeour,  M.A. 

Lessons  on  the  Life  of  Christ.    2s.  6d. 
A.  Taylor  Innes,  M.A.,  Advocate. 

Church  and  State.    3s. 
Rev.  J.  Feather. 

The   Last  of  the   Prophets  —  John  the 
Baptist.    2s. 
Rev.  W.  Fairweather,  M.A. 

From  the  Exile  to  the  Advent.    2s. 


Bible-Class  Primers.     Edited  by  Eev.  Professor  Salmond,  D.D. 

'A  most  useful  series.  With  such  helps  as  these,  to  be  an  inefficient  teacher  is  to  be  blame- 
worthy.'—Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 

In  paper  covers,  %d.  each  ;  free  hy  post,  Id,    In  cloth,  8d,  each  ;  free  by  post,  9d. 

Cliristian  Cliaracter:  A  Study  in  New  Testament  Morality,  by  Rev.  T.  B.  Kil- 
PATRicK,  B.D.— The  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  by  Kev.  0.  G.  M'Crie,  D.D.— 
The  Truth  of  Christianity,  by  Professor  J.  Iverach,  D.D. — The  Making  of  Israel, 
by  Kev.  0.  A.  Scott,  B.D.— The  Sabbath,  by  the  Editor — Our  Christian  Passover,  by 
Rev.  0.  A.  Salmond,  M.A. — The  Kingdom  of  Qod,  Three  Parts  [or  one  vol.,  cloth,  Is.  M.), 
by  F.  Herbert  Stead,  M.A. — The  Parables  of  our  Lord,  by  the  Editor — Life  of  St.  John, 
by  Paton  J.  Gloag,  D.D.— The  Story  of  Jerusalem,  by  Eev.  H.  Callan,  M.  A.— Life  of 
Abraham,  by  Kev.  Charles  A.  Scott,  B.D. — Historical  Connection  between  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  by  Professor  John  Skinner,  M.A.— Life  of  Christ,  by  the 
Editor — The  Shorter  Catechism,  Three  Parts  (or  one  vol.,  cloth.  Is.  Qd.),  by  the  Editor 
— The  Period  of  the  Judges,  by  Professor  Patkrson,  D.D. — Outlines  of  Protestant 
Missions,  l)y  Kev.  J.  Robson,  D.D.— The  Apostle  Peter,  by  tlie  Editok— Outlines  of 
Early  Church  History,  by  H.  W.  Smith,  D.D.— David,  by  the  late  Rev.  P.  Thomson, 
M. A.— Moses,  by  Professor  J.  Iverach,  D.D. — Paul,  by  Paton  J.  Gloag,  D.D. — 
Solomon,  by  Kev.  R.  Winterbotham,  M.A.,  LL.D.— Eeformation,  by  Kev.  Professor 
Withbrow— Kings  of  Israel,  by  Kev.  W.  Walker,  M. A.— Kings  of  Judah,  by  Pro- 
fessor Given,  Pli.D. — Joshua  and  the  Conquest,  by  Professor  Groskkky. 

Extra  Vols.  Bible  Words  and  Phrases,  by  Rev,  Charles  Mickik,  M.A.  Is. — The 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  by  Miss  Deborah  Alcock.    Is. 
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